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prefacp:. 


It was orig-inally intended that the District Gazetteers of 
the Native States in Baluchistan should be in four volumes, 
Sarawdn and Kachhi, (I I) Jhalawdn, (III) Makr?in 
and Khardn, and (IV) Las B<^la. But owing- to want of time 
it was subsequently decided to curtail the scope of the work, 
and to embody in one Volume the Gazetteers of the Districts 
of Sarawdn, Kachhi and Jhalawdn in the Kaldt State. 

At the time of the inception of *the Gazetteer operations 
our knowledgfe of the country was somewhat limited owing 
to its remoteness from headquarters. Sets of questions 
were, therefore, sent to selected officials in the various 
^nidbat^ in Sarawdn and Kachhi. This method of collecting 
information required, was not found to produce satisfactory 
results. Munshi Abdul Majid and Mirza Shdr Muhammad 
of the Gazetteer staff were, therefore, deputed to collect 
information locally and to verify and supplemertt the reports 
received from the nidbats. The former spent about eleven 
^ months in Sarawdn and four months in Kachhi, and the 
latter about' fourteen months in Jhalawdn, and collected 
much useful information on the various subjects dealt with 
in the Gazetteers. Ldla Himmat Rai of the Gazetteer staff 
also worked in Kachhi for about two months. 

As in many respects the conditions obtaining in the 
Quetta-Pishfn District coincided with those obtaining in the 
Districts dealt with in this Volume, a good deal of material 
was reproduced with the necessary local ad;^?ptations, from 
Mr. Hughes-Buller*s Gazetteer of the Quetta-Pishi'n 
District. 

The articles on Geology were kindly supplied by Mr. E. 
Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of Indi^, and notes on 
BofSany were furnished by Major D. Praine, late Director Of 
the Botanical Survey of India. 

These Gazetteers, like those of all other Districts in 
Baluchistdn, were commenced by Mr. R. Hughes-Buller, 
f.C.S., who, after visiting parts of Sarawdn, Jhalawdn and 
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fKachhi, _wrote the whole of Chapter III, and the gr^i^ter 
part of Chapter II of the Sarawdn Gazetteer ; tfie section on 
Agriculture in Chapter II and parts of Chapters III and IV 
of Kachhi ; and the Physical Aspects, History aiici Appej^dix 
II of the Jhalawdn Gazetteer* The remaining sections in 
Chapter II of the Sarawdn Gazetteer were written by Major 
A. McConaghey, The Jhalaw^n Gazetteer was put togetheat 
b 3 ' Rai Sdhib Jamiat Rai, Special Gazetteer Assistant, from 
material collected by Mirza Sh6r Muhammad, and was 
revised by Lieutenant H..R* Lawrence, Assistant Political 
Agent, Kal;4t. The material for the greater part of the 
Sarawdn and Kachhi Gazetteers was collected, as already 
mentioned, by Munshi Abdul Alajid, and Chapters I and IV 
of the former and the major portion of the latter Gazetteer 
were also compiled b^' Rai Sdhib Jamiat Rai and afterwards 
revised by me. The drafts of these two Gazetteers were 
examined by Major R. A. E. Benn, C.LE., Political Agent, 
Kaldt. 

Much useful information has been derived from reports 
written from time to time by Major H. L, Sho'wers, C.I.B., 
late Political Agent, Kaldt. 

The Gazetteers now published are the first which haveu 
been compiled of these Districts, and the work cannot 
hope to be in all respects complete and accurate. As our 
knowledge of the country expands, more definite and 
detailed information will be available and defects and defi- 
ciencies in the present work cannot fail to come to light for 
rectification in later editions. 

C, F. MINCUIN, Ma/or. 


1907- 
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CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The -Sarawaii country is the northern of the two great highland Pfiysica* 
divisifhis of ^the Kalat State as distiiigiiis^lied I'rorn the soutl ern or 
Jha^ wan division. It lies between north latitudes 28'^ 07' and m^on” and 
30® and east longitudes GO® 14' and C7^ 31'. The greatest 
lengtii from north to s<mth is about 90 miles and the greatest 
breadth from east to w’est about 80 n.iles, and its totrd area is 
4,339 square, miles. The district takes its name from its sitna- . 
tioii to the north of the Jhalawan country, tlio names Sarawan and 
Jhalawaa being * derived from two Baluchi words, viz., sar 
meaning at?bve or to the north, and Jahl meaning below or to the 
south. ♦ 


The boundaries of tlie district have never been delimited. Boundaries. 
Roughly, the Sarawau country meets the Quetta-Pishlu and r^ibi 
districts on the north, the Jhalawan country on the south, the 
Bohin pass and Kacdilti on the east, and tlie Chagai and Kharjin 
diStriot^t on the west. For adnunistrative purposes, rough 
boundary lines are recognised as follows : — 


The northern boundary commences from the junciioii ot the Northern 
Kardgdp valley with that of the Shorarud in the Quetta- Pirjhm 
District at a point to the south of the Sluih oSTanaz village and 
crasscs the valley to the neighbourhood of the Kalaii Barak pass, 
and then northwards along the crest of tho Maslu'lakh Itauge and 
across Che head of the Duhu valley to the Chiltau Range, (grossing 
the latter eastwards, it proceeds to the south of the JMlau Cduindi 
hill by the hillock known ns the Bhalm Laudao at the foot of* 
which a pillar was erected in the course of the Quetta tahsfl 
Settlement (1892 — 189G), thence along the northern bank of the 
Ohhalri torjrent ( Chhalri~na-dhal ), crossing the Railway line 
und«r bridge No. 294 (mile -jf ) about midway between the 
Sariab and Spezand Railway stations, until it joins the IMurdilr 
hill. Turning north-eastwards, the boundary crosses the Dokan 
Narai to which point the Sahtakzai country extends and thence it 
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runs south-eastwards to a point above Pir Isp^ad where it m^eia 
the Sibi District. 


T5fi>^tern 

boundary. 


Ron thorn 
boundary. 


On the nortli-east and east, the Bolan ]iass distrioMnects the 
Sarawun country, and in the latter are ineiadM tlie whole of the 
hills on either side of the pass which are possessed by the Sahtakzais 
and Kurds. The actual L’ne of boundary is, Itoweveg, uu kittled. 
It enc;os*‘s the area by the Kurds and Pi,u;,':saiid pa-ses 

to the wtst ot I»ibi Nani winch is in fin*. ISobin di>lrij;t, and then 
runs southwards along the easit'rn slopes of tin? Zainuri, tlu? 
lihaur, and the N/ig.iu hills to a j.-drst clo-o \n 'rirk/isi liilb Tho 
three hill i oigrs just nicniit)iiid rliV.dv v^arijuan Ifo/.s .Dildlojf and 
Sauiii ;viui Kacoin. d'iic ciiun? ry j^ossr-ssod bv the Kullois 
and datois of fho l.op valley is thus include<l in Saniwan ; while 
the Ihidliar ai^UrAi and the country of the of Sanui is 

included in Kachlii. • 

At I’likibi, the boundary line n.eets the Jhrdawan country, and 
runs westwards, the tra* is held by the Jattaks, the Gaz^is, and 
the ISi iclniris lying In dhalawun. From Tirkasi, the possession of 
who h is. d>p!ittu by tie dattjtks cf diialawaa and the 

I.ahris of if<arawao, the line runs abnog tlie southern slopes of the 
Gurgina pass arid, including the southern spurs of the Sarda 
hih, runs over the Ixu.^hi hill nortlr-wost of Gazg and then 
•across the Tahliran valley into ihx> Harboi hills. From Tahlgan, 
the liiiC is rlcfiucd by the. watershed of the Mehnaz and the Bel 
rivers, and thence p:rssing througli tlio Ilaihoi hills the line 
divides the .Shahwani (Snrawan) and the Nichari (Jhalawdn) 
tribal areas above the Sohr valley, leaving h> the south Kakku 
owned by t he IbirAnzai Mengals of Jhnlfuvan, Tlu nee, the 
eShabwani tribal area includes in Sarawun the Ali Dasht valley and 
comes to Kabat over the Z:iwa hill south of that place. From 
here the water>hol bet we- n the valleys of Kalat and Rodenjo 
marks the boundary b< twtHin Sarnwan and Jhalawjiii. Due west 
of KahU, the houtidary runs straight into the Gan* j#ills passing 
along the watersheds between Ohhati and Dasbt-i-Goraii 
between the llapursi and ihe Pali rod rivers; farther west in the 
Garr hillri, parts of the latter known as tlie Shur, Garr, Angdri, 
p,nd Nalli all lying to the south-west of the Nimargh valley are 
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incliu?ed in Sarawan, The fJontlr^p^feTn boundary of tine din- T* hysioai* 
trict bjis lately been di^i'.'nted by the Kbaraii i;iricl who claims 
(lilO'ij th-‘ fiare bill^ ;is U\v as t);>' Cib/i.; I’i rivcr. h may liere 
be je.enthracd Hint it is doubt Tul wh.-ili- r ihe valley of Niiiinr^h 
which is divided Ironi limt'uia by the Karniind waterslied 
should form part of Snrawan or Jlialawan hut for purposes of 
the Gaaettc<^ it has been treated in the fonucr. 

On the west, the boundary between Cliiigai and the Sarawan Western 
country was delimited in Marcli, and the watershed of the 

Garr hills was ostahlislicl as the line of division betwi;en the two 
di^st^iets* The hoiindaries of iho Qnetia-rishin, Chagfii, and 
Sarawiiii districts unite in the hills west of Kardgap and are 
assumed to be formed by the watershed of the Singbur Chanian. 

k 

The general character of the district is mountainous, consisting Configara- 
of a series of parallel niouatain ranges, runni: g north and 
south and enclosing valleys, someiirnes of (Ntnsiderable extent, 
which lie at an elevation of from 5,000 to G,bu<> f. ot above >ea 
level. In the western portion of Sarawan Die |>rincipai valleyti 
are Gargiua with Kardgap, Mungaebar, Cbliappar, and Ivalat. 

Ill, the north is tlie large valley of Maatung with its two branrhes 
the Khad and the Sliirimib running southwards, and the valley of 
Kalinak with Dului nnniing northwards into the vabey of 
Aghbarg in the Quetta tahsil. Er*st of a lino drawn between 
Kalat and Mastnng the valleys arc smaller and include the 
Morgaucl, separated from IMungael.ar by the ]NLTbi hill ; Kuak 
aud Kabo east of Khad ; the small valley of Johan with 1 splinji 
and Marav to its north, and, lastly, the two larger northern 
valleys of the Daslit known as Bhnlla Dasht and 0 waiuKui, A'espec- 
tively. The Bballa Dasht includes theZarakhu valley stretching 
as far as the Sor Range in the extreme north. Narniuk and its 
connected valleys of Drang find Lop in tlie south-eastern corner of 
the district arc isolated and surrounded by lofty hills. 

These vallfys, some of which are intersected by numerous 
hdr^eSi consist mostly of alluvial soil in the centre wu‘tb a pebbly 
slope of varying length rising on either side to the surrounding 
mountains and present distinct features. Those on the west are 
long and of level surface ; but not so broad as the central valleys 
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vrhich posseHS considerable tracts of good culiurable soil; the 
valleys in the east are iisiially henimed in by bills and consist of 
small cultivated tracts of terraced fields along sources of perennial 
water ; such arc the valleys of Iskalku^ Shckliri, Kishtin, Johdn, 
Robdar, Jam Barari, Khajuri, and, finally, tcs in the extreme 
north. Nirnargh in the extreme gonth-west is another instance 
of this class of valley. Another feature of the eastern valluys i» 
their deep depression in the earth and their having no exit 
drainage ; in the latter category may bo classed the valleys of 
Kiiak and Marav. There are also largo tracts, sometimes culti- 
vated, situated on the tops of mountains, such as the platean of the 
Sariiti, the Tahlgan, and Pusalak in the Harboi hills, the Dashtiiri 
south-east or Isplinji and the Ali Dasht plateau east of Kardgap. 
With the exception of a small area in the south-west round 
Nirnargh of which the drainage runs into Kharan, the country 
ascends from north to south up to the southern boun^dary of 
the district, the line of which, roughly drawn east and west through 
Kalat, marks the watershed between Sarawsiu and the Jhalawan 
country. 

The hill system of the district forms the middle portion of 
the great Central Brahui Range. The hills are composed of 
a succession of parallel mountain ranges, which, rising from the 
plains of Kachhi, gradually increase in height in successive stops 
to the central ridges, from where they again decrease in height 
westwards. Their general direction is from north -north-east 
to south- south-west, and this uniformity of strike is wonderfully 
preserved throughout. As a rule, the hills are fairly accessible 
and present few difficulties to footmen. Foot-2)aths lead over 
them east and west, and easy tracks run north and south, travers- 
ing the valleys. 

^Commencing from the east, the first range is the Nigau which 
extends from Gazg in the south ns far as the Bolan Pass on the 
north, with a total length in the district of about 55^iles. This 
range borders on Kachhi and continuations of it to the south*run 
under diffi^rent names through the Jhalawdn country as far as 
theMffia. The northern extension of the range includes Bhaur 
(7^220 feet) and Zdmuri (4,9C2 feet), while an offshoot, the 
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Bojhaiiipk, skirts roand the north of the Lop valley and unites with PHYSiOAn . 
the Bangulzai hills'; the Wdro (3,3G0 feet) is another oilshoot on 
the east of l}he Jam Bilrari valley. The Nagaii forms a formidable 
barrier bci^ween the plains of Kachhi and tho Sarawdn higlilaiids. 

It is a precipitous^range more especially on the eastern side, and is 
rocky, rugged, and barren throughout with the exception of a 
smaif portion called Dombak east of the Kaltach valley, which 
contains a pistachio forest. The highest point is the Nagau peak 
proper standing in the centre, 7,920 feet above the sea; to its 
south the height decreases gradually from 7,800 feet east of the 
Dardj valley to 7,000 feet near Tirkasi. Northwards, the range 
descends to 7,220 feet at Bhaurand to 3,360 feet at Waro opposite 
Bfbi Nani in the Bolan. The eastern slopes ave intersected by 
numerous hill *torrent8 which debouch into the plains under 
diffei'ent names. On the eastern side, opnoslte Sanni in Kachhi, 
ferroul sulphate is found. Five tracks lead from Narmuk to 
Kachhi over this range, viz., the Bhaur leading to Dadhar, the 
Judusk, the Zagh-na-Kasar, the Hurro or Rodh-ua-Kasar, and 
the Naldni, all leading to Sanni. AH of these are unGt for 
pack animals except for donkeys. There are no permanent 
inhabitants. Small patches of dry. crop area exist which, after 
rains, are cultivated by the Kullois of Lop, and by the Zahris 
and Jattaks. 

West of the Nagau hills is a long range belonging to the The Pangul- 
Bangulzais, Kiivds, and Sahtakzais. It is about 80 miles long 
and lies between Narmuk in the south and the southern slopes 
of the Zargbdn iti the north. The upper portion of this range 
encloses tho Bolan pass on either side and, after skirting round 
the head of the BoMn pass, extends in nii easterly direction as 
far as Mach in the Bohiii. These hills form a single system, 
but bear separate names in dilTereut localities, the best known 
among them being the Tahlng, a huge flat massive bill in the 
extreme south, lying between Robdar and Narrnnk, the Moro or 
Morav noitb-east of Johan, the Dilband (8,770 feet) with its 
ifbrthern peak the Kandahdr, Ispod (8,219 feet), Airo (5;853teet), 

Pandar Gat (7,521 feet) and Sakht (7,345 feet), all lying in the 
Bangulzai tribal area east of Isplinji and, still further to the east, 
the RdsM (7,626 feet ) west of Khajdri, North of this, the hills 
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east of Marav and Gwandea valleys belong to the Kurds and 
include the Tailing (8,110 feet), Sharro (7^206 feet), Trakko 
(6,H99 feet), Ivulli (7,341 feet J, Marzubiin (7,53G fe*tt) and the 
following in the Salitakzai country: — Zen ^,331 fec4)r Shdg 
(10,300 feet), Nodgwar (10,390 feet ), Pir ifard (8,150 feet), 
Kandahar (6,2d5 feet), Gnndaghar (7,780 feet ), Chichob, and 
the Hapursia or Shahr-na-Lath east of Los. La^lj mSy be 
mentioned the Sor Range which lies between the Mnrdarspur of the 
Zarghiin and the range of hills under description, and is well known 
for its coal mines, a description of which is given in Chapter II. 

The whole range is, perhaps, the most difficult in the district ; 
it is precipitous and intersected by gorges, the most important 
being those of the Moro and the Parri. The former is known 
from the Moro hill through which it rims and consists of a series 
of deep gorges, absolutely impassable, commencing from |ast of 
Johan till the exit of the Sarawan river into the Jam Barari 
valley. The Parri gorge is a huge ravine dividing the Rdshi 
on the north from Dilbatid in the south. Both of these hills 
present lofty, unscaleahle cliffs and are equally inaccessible* The 
range can be crossed into the Bolan at several points. The passes 
include the Pandar Gat east of Isplinji, the Machhi K hand east 
of Marav, and Gishtari Khaiid east of Gwaiid^n. The first named 
is impracticable owing to a landslip which, about 1861, blocked the 
bed of the Parri river along which the track formerly ran. An 
alternative foot- track leads to Jam Barari over the Dilband but 
presents great difliculiies. From Marav, three footpaths lead over 
this range into the Bolan, viz., the B dshbna-Kasar and Kuuj-oa- 
Kasar leading to Kiiajdri, and the Waroma-Kasar which going 
via Ttttiitok meets the Bolau road. From the Owandcti valley 
tf^o footpaths over the Gishtari pass lead into the Bolan ; they 
are fairly easy and are called Gishtari-na-Kasar and Bagg-rdhi. 
The, Sahtakzai hills are crossed at four points, viz., between 
Zarakhn and Dozdn over the Doziin Kbaud and three tracks between 
the L^s valley and Mach, locally known as the KucRi, Bangu, 
and Uzhbdsh, all leading over the Slidg hill. 

For the moat part the hills are barren and bleak, but some of 
those forming part of the Bangulzai and Sahtakzai country are 
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well W'ooded with pistacia hhanjakt piiiacia mutka, juniper, and 
wild almond; and cumin, hyssop, and asafetida arc also found. 
The game consists af the murhhor (Capra falconert) found on ro(?ky 
heights t?nd the gadh (Ovia Bland/ordii') which are fairly 
numerons. A large population consisting of Mazarani Harris, 
PaMwauzai Moiigals, Jhikko Muhammad Shahis, and Sahtakzai 
nomads with their flocks is found during the summer, east of 
Isplinji and in the Sahtakzai hills. 

South of the Bangulzai lulls is the line Harboi range about 
9,000 feet high, which lies partly in the Jhalawan country. A 
description of this portion of the range will be found in the 
Jhalawan Gazetteer . The portion of the range in Sarawan is 
that part of it which is held by the Shahwanis and the Laliris, and 
lies roughly between the Surkhen valley in the south to tfohau 
in the^ north. Among the highest points may be mentioned 
Hamandii Kiishta 9,040 feet high, a splendid rocky prominence 
to the west of the Laur valley, Zenduni (9,424 feet ) on the 
east of the Lauri Kakkn (9,830 feet), Sirka-kobi (9,530 feet), 
mn4r (8,095 feet ), Dchza ( 8,G80 feet), Chhab (8,150 feet). 
Bimbo! (9,075 feet), and Gish (9,000 feet) opposite Johdn. A 
bungalow was built in 1904 on the Qlshk hill for the summer 
residence of the Political Agent, KaI4t. 

The ravines and water courses are numerous and very deep. 
The drainage is carried northward by the Sarawan river which 
rises in these bills, and partly also by the Suklcji on the east 
and the Shirlnab on the west. The cultivated tracts include 
several small valleys on the side of Nlchara, and others in the 
Sarawdn portion of the hills include Pusalak and Tahlgan on the 
range itself and the picturesque valleys of Iskalkii, Shekhri, and 
Kishan below the western slopes. There are two fine gorges in 
the Chhdb and the Mumi rivers, respectively. The track which 
runs through these gorges between Shekhri and Gazg is extremely 
d^cult afld is impassable for laden animals. Another track 
between Kal4t and Nichdra lies via the AH Dasht valley and 
Sanjarkushta and Sarishdr passes. A third crosses the hills by 

hut is practicable only 

for footmen and donkeys. An account of the geological forma* 
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tion and of the fauna and the vegetation of the Harhot range 
written by Mr. Hiighos<- Duller, will be found in the Jhalawdn 
Gazetieer. Abundant pasture is available during the summer, at 
which season the hills ate grazed over by nunierojis flocli®>wners of 
the Shahw^ni, Paudrdiii, Lahri, Jattak, aiid BArdnzai Mengal 
tribes* The only places which have "settled inhabitauts are 
Iskalku, Shckbri, and Kishau. • 

The most conspicuous hill in the Harboi Ran:ye in its physical 
features is the Sariin, an offshoot ot the main range, overlooking 
the Narinuk valley and forming a huge wall many miles long, 
running from Johiin to Gazg. On the top is n lofty plateau with 
a general elevation of 7,000 feet. It is almost surrounded by 
steeply scarped slopes, which, viewing it from the valley, give it the 
appearance of a huge bastion. The summit is undulating and 
intersected by many torrents draining off sduth-wesb and is 
favourite pasture ground for the Lahrisin the* summer. On the 
top there is a stone enclosure used as a mosque and erected by 
Nasir Khan I, and there is also a large pool known as har in the 
centre of the cultivated portion of the plateau where water collects 
after heavy rains and is utilised by ffockownors and cultivators. 
The juniper and mashmonk {Frurnis eburnea) grow* on the 
Sardn and the southern slopes opposite Oazg, and parts of the bill 
west of Nigaur contain a fair sprinkling of pistachio. For the 
most part, however, the mountain is rugged and barren. The 
best path to its sunimit leads from Takht and is practicable for 
pack animals. Footpaths lead to the tup from Hasanjoi, Dos^b, 
Hanari, and Gurgiua. 

A conWnnation of the Harboi hills runs northward in a thin 
ridge as far as the Darw^za pass parallel with and west of the 
Faiigulzai hills. It bears several names. The sputhernmost hill 
is the Koh Siah (10,210 feet) so called from its colour. It is well 
knowh locally from the cumin seed produced on it. [Northwards, 
the hilla are Garro (7,585 feet), which has two small plots of 
cultivated land west of Isplinji ; isped, on each side of^which are 
the two passes known as Tang, leading to Isplinji ; Ehap and 
Kiddgar between which is the Jdtu pass (7,205 feet) and, lastly, 
the Dbik hill west of Gwand^o, which has a few juniper trees^ but 
tbe temamderof the Tange is devoid of any verdure. 
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West of the Harboi and dividing the latter from the valleys of 
KaUt and Mungachar is a small range, the most important hills 
of which Rvt the Koh-i-Mardn or “hill of snakes,*' and the 
M^lbi, wl4ch derives its name from the mefai (Cor^lus colurna) 
plant which grows on its top. Between the two, stands a small 
hill called Pad-i-Mdr4n, 8,820 feet high. Next to Chiltan, the 
(10,730 feet) is the highest mountain in the whole 
ot the Central Brahui Ilange. It stretches northwards into the 
Kiiak and Kdbo valleys and its base is higher than that of any 
other mountain in the district. The eastern slopes are extremely 
prPiQjffitQua and full of ravines and caves which abound with wild 
sheep and Sind ibex, and Nasir Khan I is said to have under- 
taken many a shooting excursion to this mountain. Juniper and 
olive occur in profusion on the high cliffs and cumin grows after 
good rains. The Meibi (9,180 feet) continues inr a ridge to the 
south ofKaldt. The principal hills are Joghcno (7,045 feet), Girda 
( 7 , 1 98 feet), Panjlaki and Zdwa (7,903 feet), the last named re- 
sembling the hump of a camel. Tri'icks from Mungachar and Kalat 
cross the range at^scveral point/s, viz,, over the Shoh Haji and Maki 
Sham pas^ between. Mungachar and Jobaii; via Bolkhd between 
Knldtaiid the Morgaud valley ; through thelskalku gorge between 
Kaldt and Iskalkn ; and lastly over the Panjlaki pass from 
Kalat to Nichdra. The Maki Sham pass derives its name from 
a ferrous sulphate mine found close by at the northern end of 
the Mdjbi hill. The Mdlbi hill is fairly well wooded with juniper 
and olive, and on its western face are several caves which are 
occupied' during the winter by Pahlwdnzai Mdngal flockowners. 
The rest of the range Is bare of vegetation. 

The outline of the hills in the neighbourhood of Mungachar 
\id Kaldt is very bro^ken and uneven, a continuous line being 
jjldom distinguishable. The two chief hills are the Sidh Koh 
west of Kaldt and the Zibra between Kaldt and Mungachar. Both 
are isolated. The Zibra (8,400 feet) is a huge hill more or less round 
in shape and'renjarkable only for its barrenness. Through the 
Ldghftii pass (6,870 feet) over this hill lies the old Kaldt road now 
abandoned. The Sidh Koh is 7,850 feet high and forms a back- 
ground for a series of low broken hills rnnning southwards and 
iividing Kaldt from the northern head of the valley of Roddnjo. 
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On one of the spurs of this range, called Shuh-i-Marddn, 7,150 feet 
high, stand the citadel and town of Kalat. I'he main hill consists 
of dark-grey limestone, excessively hard. Owing to Ihe difficult 
and inaccessible natui*e of the Siuli Koh, the mountain ./orms the 
abode of a number of wild sheep, Sind ibox,*hyena, and wolves. 
A sprinkling of juniper is found ou some of the cliiTs, as well as of 
pipal {Daphne oleoides') and mashmonh (Pnmaa edumea) anlTon 
the western slopes a few pistachio trees grow. 

The Zalixi-ghat ridge commences from the Chiltan * hill which 
partly lies in the Quetta tabsil, and, skirting the Mastung valley 
to the east, terminates in Mu'ngachar ; it divides Mastung and 
Khad on the west from the valley of Bhalla Dasht and its off- 
shoots on the east. The principal peaks are Kumbcla (8,401 
feet), Amach ( 8,800 feet ), Zindaii ( 8,100 feet ), Zahri-ghat 
( 8,810 feet ), Ab-hGul ( 0,220 feet ), Jumi ( 8,745 feet ), and 
Marghi (8,900 feet). The range consists of hard rock and is a 
difficult one. Dr. H. Cook writing in 18C0 describes the hills 
round Mastung as “ extremely hard and fine in texture, veined 
with thin seams of carbonate of lime/* The passes include 
Nishpa and Lakk connecting the Chiltan with the main range, 
north of Mastung, Surkh Bajo between Bhalla Dasht and 
Mastung, and Ab-i-Onl over w^hich runs a path from Mastung to 
Marav aud Isplinji. All are lit for laden camels Over the Lak 
lies the metalled road from Quetta to Mastung, At Ab-i-Gul a 
coal seam occurs and there is also a small bit of land cultivated 
by the Kurds- For the most part the range is barren ; the 
Sunebok, Zahri-ghat, and Ab-i-Gul hills are well wooded on the 
higher cliffs with juniper and pistachio ; wild almond and olive 
are also occasionally met with. Round Marghi and Ab-i-Gnl 
chikor abound. 

Xhe Chhuttok is a narrow range about 30 miles long separating 
Khad from Shfrfnib and terminating in Mungachar opposite to 
the southern end of the Zahri-ghat range. The principal heights 
are Khal%hii (8,474 feet) in the extreme south, and Chfiuttok 


• A description of the Chiltan Range is given in the Quetta^Pishin 
Gazetteer, pages 8 and 9. 
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(7,967 feet) in the north, A track from Kaneti in Shirinab crosses physioal 
these hills through life Chhuttok pass to Mastung. Ohhiittok is 
fairly well ctvered with pistachio forest belonging to the Shah- 
wanis. 14ie rest oWie range shares the barrenness common to 
most of the hills in* the district. There are several ravines and 
caves on the western face, the most important cave being the one 
]ienri>Kaii6ti Jrom which the latter place derives its name. 

The next ridge is a continuation of the Mashelakh range in the Pihunalath 
Qaetta-l^islun district and runs southwards for about 90 miles’^**'”®®* 
throughout the length of the Sarawan country, uniting ultimately 
with the Garr hills, south of Nimargh. It runs in the usual north- 
north-east to soutli-south-west direction and divides Shorarud from 
Mastung ; Kardga^ and Gurgiaa from Mungachar ; and Nimargh 
from Chbappar. At its northern end in Sarawan, the range is 
known the Barak from the two passes called Imldn or long and 
Ichurd or small Barak, which cross it. Southwards, it is known by 
several names in different localities, but the best known name is 
Pihuualath. The range is quite narrow and is somewhat precipitous 
oil its eastern sides. The elevation gradually increases from north 
to south. The mean height is 5,899 feet near the Kalan Barak 
south-west of Kahnak and the, highest point is Istrak 
9,099 feet), in the extreme south, south-west of Ghhappar, 

Other principal poiuts are Lohra (8,181 feet) east of Nimargh, 

Omrarahi (7,634 feet) and Morinko (8,197 feet) west of 
Mungachar, and Mar (7,935 feet) east of Kardgap. The range 
is crossed by several passes; the principal ones from north to 
south are Shaho Kushta leading from Dalai into Shorarud, Kalan 
Bdrak and Khurd Barak ; Uillhi and Ali Dir connecting Mastung 
and Kardgap, Rodangi west of Kaneti (Shirinab), Pirani Sham 
west of Khiini (Shirinab), Umrarihi west of Karchhap (Munga- 
ehar), and Pihi or Nimargh-na-khand west of Chbappar. Except 
the Umrariihi, all are fit for laden camels. Two other footpaths 
known as Gi^ai and Joak lead to Kardgap from Shinuab over the 
range^ The Sheikh Wasil gorge between the two Baraks is a 
large defile enclosed by peaked rocky hills for the exit of the 
Shirinab river into the Shorardd. The Quetta-Nushki Railway 
runs through this gorge. East of Kardgap on the top of the hill 
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is a large uncultiyated tract called Ali Dasht which is drained oiF 
northward by the Tdrai riyer« Another important stream which 
rises from these hills is the Sarband with its source at the Piraui 
8ham pass tbrongh which lies the old road between^KaUt and 
Kandahar. On the western side of the rang^ opposite Kardgap 
grows a good deal of pistachio belonging to the Sarparras, and 
the high hills of Morinko, Lohra, and Istrab are weli^wooded«with 
juniper* The Istrab produces also a little cumin. 

The westernmost hills, called the Garr, separate the Sarawan 
country from the Nushki district and are practically a continua- 
tion of the Khwija Amran, uniting with the Sarlat hills north of 
the Galaiigur valley. These hills run south-south-west skirting 
the Sarawan country for about 60 miles. The crest maintains a 
fairly uniform height. The principal hills include Miidenak 
( 5,990 feet ) west of Kaftari in Kardgap, Rodangi ( 6,250 feet ) 
south-west of Gurglna, Chinnav ( 6,625 feet ), Garr proper 
(6,770 feet 'I and Lamboi-na-tavfk west of Nimargh. The Gor-i- 
Brdt valley lies along the stream of the same name and a few 
flats in it are occasionally cultivated. In the neighbourhood of 
Nimargh there are several ravines which contain a good deal of 
cultivation. 

For the most part the hills are bare of vegetation, but, round 
Nimargh, pistachio is of considerable importance to the Sasolis, 
SumaWris, and other tribesmen, who occupy these hills during the 
summer with their flocks. In addition to pistachio, asafcetida and 
liquorice were formerly produced in these hills in considerable 
quantities, bat the production of the two latter commodities has 
fallen off greatly in recent years. The principal routes crossing 
the range in the district are the Quetta-Nushki road, over the 
Galangdr Kotal; the tracks via Miidenak, Bundi and Rodangi 
which join the above road at Eishingi from Qurgina ; the Pichn&n 
track from Nimargh to Kishingi via Somalo Hinir ; and the 
Nimargh-Nushki track via the Z4ni Khand pass pnd Munjro. 
The route from Mastung to Kh&ran lies through the bed the 
Chiringi and also traverses the Garr hills. All are fit for laden 
camels except the P^chnan which is practicable only to footmen 
and donkeys. 
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The draiaange of th« -district is carried northward by the Shir indb Physical 
o.nd SarawSa rivers, which drain nearly the whole catchment area 8ystem< 
of the counti^. Only small tracts in the south-east, south-west, 
and nort^-east are ^drained by other streams of which the most 
important are the Sukleji, the Chiringi, and the Ohauki-na-jhal. 

A description written by Mr. Hughes-Buller of the characteristics 
of the river| of the Jhalawan country will be found in that 
CazeUeer at the commencement of the section on Rirer system,” 

;|ind is equally applicable to the rivers of Sarawan. 

The Sarawan river is formed in its upper part by the jnnction of Sarawan 
the Bel and the Morgand, the former rising in the Harboi hills 
near Bejai and Kargsz and the latter in the eastern slopes of the 
M(Ubi hills. Its total length to Bibi Nani where it joins the Bolan 
is about 75 miles.^ The river runs through a most difficnlt and 
mountainous country^ It is called the Sarawan after the conflu- 
once of \he Bel and the Morgand ; about 5 miles east of Johan on 
•entering the Moro hills, it changes its name to the Moro and after 
its exit into the Jam B^rari valley becomes the Darddn under 
which name it joins 'the BoUu at Bibi Nini. For about the first 
25 miles of its course the direction of the river is from south and 
south-west to north-east and thence due east as far as the Moro 
hills where it again turns north and north-east through a series of 
•difficult gorges formed by high, steep, rocky banks. For a 
considerable portion of its course the stream is perennial but 
appears and disappears at intervals. It first appears in the Bel 
abont 2 miles south of Kishau where it irrigates the flats known 
as Ahmad Band and after disappearing for a short distance 
(re-appears near Kisban. Here a large spring augments the water 
supply which is utilieed for irrigation in the Morgand *vaUey. 

Further down, the small flats known as Saraw&n, midway between 
Shah Mard^n Ziirat and Johan are iiTigated. On reaching Johan 
the voluma of water increases and most of the irrigation at that 
place is done from the river. On emerging from the Moro hllls» 
the river again irrigates a considerable area in Jam and Barari, 
but the water disappears before reaching the Bo|4n. The bed is 
throughout stony, and at places fall of boulders. Near Jobin and 
Ja^i Bdrari a pretty thick growth of oleander (Eerium odorum) 
covers the bed. The road from Kalat to Bibi TSini croises and 
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recrosses the river bed from Morgand to Jobiti and again in the 
Jam B^rari valley. A sudden flood in these^parts is very danger- 
Qus. The principal conduents are the Sinjdl and Kaiki from the 
Koh'i-Marati ; the Khaiaar and Shishar frola Koh-i-Siah; the 
Fashak from the Bangulzai hills ; the Sopak from the llarboi range ; 
the Pudgili and Nagau-na-jhal from theK&gau hills, in conjunction 
with several torrents from the Sardn ; the Robdar.na-jhal from 
Robdar ; and, lastly, the Parri which meets the main river to the 
north of Bilrari. By far the largest of these are the Pashak and 
the Parri which drain the Bangulzai hills in the north and 
south, respectively. Of all these the Robdar-na-jhal alone haj^: 
a perennial flow of water which irrigates lauds in Robdar. 

The Shirinab river rises about 22 miles south-east of Kahit in 
the Harboi hills and joins the Shorarud in the Quetta-Pishm 
district under which name it eventually falls into the I^ishiu Lora. 
Its total length in the district from its source is about lOO inilcs^ 
As far as the north of Kalat, where it is called Kalat-na-jhal, its 
course is past Mai khi and Ziarat whence the stream divideB itself 
into two branches, which flowing each side of the Chhappar hill 
again join each other north of Purdu : the western branch in the 
meantime is met by the Rod from Chhati* The course of the 
river then runs north through Muugachar, Zard, and Shirinab. 
After its exit from the Shirinab into the Mastimg valley the 
stream turns to the left through low hills and flows westward 
across a portion of Kahnak, finally piercing the Sheikh Wasil 
gorge into the Shorardd plain. In its upper part as far as Kula 
Kaiat tn Chhappar, the bed is a dry stony watercourse about 
100 yards wide but the rest is marked by the absence of shingle and 
stone, lying as it does, some distance from the hills, and through 
^ the centre of alluvial valleys. The perennial stream first appetirs 
near Zard and, with short intervals, where it disappears under- 
ground, continues throughout. Permanent irrigation is taken 
from^ it only in the village called Shirinab at the northern end of that 
valley. The bed is full of saline efflorescence and is cavered with 
tamarisk from Karbukha in Mnngachar downward, the tamarisk 
growth being especially thick from Kodangi in Zard northward. 
The bed greatly varies in depth and breadth* While in places in 
alluvial soil, floods have excavated a deep bod with banks 15 to 
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^0 feet high, at otliers the stream flows over the hard surface, the Physical 
channel being indistinguishable. Such is the case near Togau in 
Clihappar afid at Kdr in Mungachar where, whatever amount of 
flood watej; may come down, is taken up by the small distribution 
channels constructed by cultivators. A flood, therefore, unless 
unusually violent, seldom travels any great distance without 
being taken^lT for cultivation purposes in such localities. Beyond 
these localities the river bed is again formed and soon assumes 
considerable dimensions. The principal tributaries of the Shirinab 
ai*<3 the Iskalku-na-jhal from the Harboi through the Iskalku 
valley ; the Garrari-na-jhal from Garrari ; the Laghani and the 
PinzaiXrorn Mungachar ; the three rivulets which afEord consider- 
able permanent irrigation in the Mastung valley, viz., the Rod- 
Sariab about 32 rrfiles long coming from Khad, the Pashkaram, 
and the Mobi about 13 and 20 miles long, respectively, coming 
from the Zabri-gbat range, and lastly, the Tilrai, a hill torrent 
about 20 miles long, draining the hills east of Kardgax) and which 
joins the main river near Sheikh Wasil. 

The Qurgina stream rises in the Kamiind watershed and, Gurglna 
draining the hills bordering the Gurgliia-Kardgap valley, empties 
itself into the Shorariid in the Quetta-Pishin district. It runs 
for about 40 miles in the Sarawdn country. The banks are well 
defined; the water is brackish and the bed comparatively free 
from stone and covered with tamarisk from the Daulat Khan 
village downward, A perennial stream appears from Taj Muham- 
mad village northward and a number of artificial open channels 
have been led from the bed to irrigate the lands called Thai 
Owanden. The flood water is utilized only in southern Gurgina 
by small temporary dams. 

The Chiringi, known in its upper reaches as the Umrardhi, Shiringi 
is formed from numerous torrents descending from the Garr 
and Pihunalath hills and its watershed marks the parting line 
of drainage between the three districts of Sarawan, eJhalaw^n, 
and Nushku The stream runs in a south-west direction to 
Kharlln and forms one of the affluents of the Baddo fiver. 

The bed is stony and covered with tamarisk. The principal 
tributaries are the SomSlo Hin^r, the Zeni and the Gor-i-Brat 
from the north, the Hapursl from the south, and the Bdbaki 
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and Ddshai from the east. Perennial water is found in the 
Hapursi in the neighbourhood of Nimargh where some flood 
cultivation is done ; a little caUivation of a simildir nature ia 
also met with in the Gor-i-Brit, the bed oP which /contains a 
large tamarisk jungle known as Sh^h Mufid-na-jangal, The 
Mastung-Khdrdn road runs along the bed of Ohiringi river^ 
A track to Nushki crosses the river bed west of Nim^rglu 

The Cliauki river rises at Dokdn Narai and collects the 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Zarghun, The Lds 
stream joins it from the south at Dobandi and, lower down, the 
Narw&ri from the west at Pir Ismail. Permanent irrigation 
is taken off in the Les valley, at Chauki, and Astangi. The 
river enters the Sibi District at Pir Ismail under the name of 
the S&ngau river as a tributary of the Ndri. East of Chauki^ 
the passage is through difficult gorges, the principal of which 
are the Ar-Rakhshan, Sam Rakhsh^ii, Survikau, and Ttrt tangi. 
In these parts the bed is covered with tall reeds. 

An account of the Sukleji river will be found in the Jkalawdn 
Gazetteer. 

The following account of the geology of the district has been 
written by Mr. E. Yredenburg of the Geological Survey of 
Indiui who visited the Sarawdn country in 1905 

The eastern border of the rectilinear Gnrgina valley divides 
Saraw&n in two very unequal sections belonging to different 
geological regions. The western section, of which only a 
comparatively narrow strip is included in the district, consists 
of a monotonous succession of greenish sandstones and shales 
known as the Khojak shales which are of oligocene age, and 
correspond with the oligocene ‘ flysch * of Europe. These beds 
are particularly well exposed in the hills thaJt rise west of the 
vaMey of Gurgfna. ^ 

‘*The eastern and larger portion of the province^ exhibit^ an 
extensive succession of strata ranging in age from carbonijjsr^is 

to plioceue, the predominating formation being the jiirassic. \ 

S 

*' Unlike what one nsnally observes in eoiintries where denudation 
has followed a more normal conrse, it is the anticlines that 
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constitute the ridges, the synclines forming the intervening PhysicaJi 
valleys. This results, partly from the deficient rainfall owing 
to which dgnudation. has remained in a rudimentary stage, partly 
owing ^ the prevalence of calcareous rocks through the 
fissures of which Ihe rain water at once sinks to the low level 
of the narrow and deeply encased river gorges, before it has 
time to gather in floods of sufficient volume on the hill-slopes to 
produce any appreciable erosion. 

**The formations met with in eastern Sarawiui may be tabulated 
as follows 


Geological ConopOBition of Strata. Principal Exposures. 

Age. 

Upper Miocene “ Siwalik’' beds, consisting of Foot-hills along the border of the 
and Lower conglomerates, saudstoues, Kacliiii plain at: the easterng 

Pliocene. and gypsiferoua clays. boundary of the district. 


Oligocene. Nari ” beds, gypsiferous clays, 

sandstones, and limestoaes, 
identical in «ago %vith the 
Khoja h shales of the western 
part of the district, eoutaiu- 
ing the fossil foraminifera 
Lepidocyclina and 'Summulifet 
intermedia which chafauterise 
the oligocene in Europe, 

‘‘Upper ” and “middle Khir 
thar,” Massive liuicstones 
with Nutit ffiul it Cff if. til ri ca , 
N, laciuffata^ X. (Assi- 
liiiaj spira, 

** Lower Kliirthar.” Thin- 
bedded shales, limestone.^ 
and sandstones of llysoh 
facies, with N, lacviijata 
and N, ( Assilina ) coepoaens, 
; underlaid by massive black 

Middle Eocene, s limestones containing N, 

irregularis, 

“ Laki” beds, shales, gypsi- 
ferous clays, sandstones, 
and occasionally coal seams 
and limestones, with N, 
ffYnWen and N (Assltiaa) 
^/mn//7o.m ; underlaid by a 
massive bla<;k limestone 
containing the .same siJccios 
of nuiumulites. 


Some of the foot* hills bordering 
the Ka'ihhi plain, foot-hilla 
west of the Sbinmib and Mun- 
gachar valley ; Drang and oilier 
syiicliunl valley.^ west of the 
N'Agitu Range, 


Mol hi hill, ranges east of Kalit, 
Sarun plateau. 


The “ tlysch” facies is observed 
principally in the soiitli-castcni 
p ar t o f t][i e d i s t r i c t , ’ I' h c 1 o f t y 
Nagaii range consists of the 
massive Jiinestone, 


Northern nmlersoarp t)f the 
»Sdnin plateau, plain.s of .loh/m 
and NaJinuk, iinderscari> of 
Mclbi liill. 
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Jpper Senonian 
(Upper Creta- 
ceous). 


Coxtiposition of Strata* Principal Exposures* 


Sandstones, shales, Jind lime- 
stones, containing 
pmuateSj JRadiolitcSf and 
other upper cretaceous 
fossils ; they are often ac- 
companied by beds of vol- 
canic mutcrial corresponding 
in ape with the Deccan Trap 
of the Indian peninsula. 


These rocks ccastitute the Moray 
anthiline east of JohAn, and 
occupy large ^^eaa in the syn * 
clinal valleys between the gresit 
anticlinal ridges of Jurassic 
rocks. 


Lower 

Cretaceous. 


f “Path beds.’^ Porccllauic, The outcrop of these rocks forms 
I regularly bedded, white a belt of conceutric steep 

J liiuestones. ridges Kurroundiiig most of the 

''j Jurassic auticliiies. 

I ‘ ‘ lloleiniiite beds/’ black 
I apliiitcry shales containing 

C beleiniiites. 


('Callo- 
I viari 


Middle ! 
Jurassic.^ 


“Polyphemus beds.” Alterna- 
tions of rather thia-beaded 
limestones and shales named 
after the gigantic iimmonite 
species Macrocephaiitcit •potij- 
n.ii occurs in them. 
They con'e.spoiHl in age witli 
the strata exposed in the 
Rembar jiass, Sibi district^ 
and with the Chari group of 
the Kachii peuiiisula. 


The core of the Moray anticline 
east of Johan. 


Batho- Massive, grey liraestoiie of The Chiltan Bange, the rangea 
nian enormous thickness (several east of the Mastung v.iilley, 

and thousand feet), the Koli-i*MArAn, most of the 

Bajo- hills bordering the BoUn dis- 

cian, trict* 


Lias (Lower 
Jurassic). 


Ecgularly Hiratilied dark grey 
liiuostoucs, several thousand 
feet thick, inter bedded with 
black splintery shales, and 
containing crinoids and many 
other fossils. 


Eastern underscarp of Chiltan j 
ranges enclosing the Munga- 
char and ShirinAb valley to 
the east and west ; the 8iah 
range west of KaUt. 


Carboniferous. 


Limestones with TrodnetuSf 
Orthweroa and other fossils. 


Some hills at the southern end 
of the Mungachar valley, 
north-west of Kaldt. 


“ The coal-bearing series ( ‘ Laki beds ’ ) occurring in this 
district Jphtaio coal-seams, the value of whi^h has not yet been 
tested^ 


“Detailed geological accounts of this district have not been 
published/’ 
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The only literature on the botany of the district is a letter by Thysical 
Mr, J. E. S^tocks, M.D., F.L.S., describing his trip to Baluchistan 
in 1850, publishet^^ in Hooker’s Journal of Botany, Volume II, 

1850. The botany resembles that of the Quetta-Pishin District* 

The following account is extracted from a note supplied by Major 
D, Fraio, late Director, Botanical Survey of India : — 

• 

“The flora of the mountain mass already alluded to as stretch-^ 
ing from Kalat to Pishm, or roughly from 2‘.P N. to 31^ N. is of 
a quite different typo from that just described."^ The long flat 
valleys, 5,000 feet or more above sea level, havm, for the greater 
part of the yciir, a monotonous covering of Artemisia and Ilaloxy- 
Ion Griffilhii as their most conspicuous feature, diversified where 
there are streams with tamarisks, and species of Salsola, Arenaria, 
Halocharisy etc. On the surrounding hills, up to an elevation of 
about 7,000 feet above sea level, aro to be found species of 
Acantholimon, Aeanthophyllmn^ Salvia y Ferowslcia, Amygdalusy 
Bphedray Spiraea, Geniiana, Onosma, Varacaryum, Arnehia, 
Eremostachys campanula^ Pistachio trees associated with ash, wild 
olive, and Daphne are also common. Myrtle is occasionally found 
in the valteys.t 

At higher elevations, Juniperus macropoda and Prunus ebur^ 
nea are abundant^ Other plants quite common at these altitudes 
are Lonicera quinquelooularis, L. hypoleuca, Abel La trijlora, Cara^ 
gana ambigua, Berber is vulgar is^ B. Lyciiim, Spiraea Brahuica, 

Rosa Beggeriana,, Cotoneaeter nammularia^ Ribes orientate, BitdfU 
leia pai^iculata, Salvia CabuHca, Berchemia lineata, Viola 
Kunatmrensis, Leptorhabdos Benlhamiana, Fennisetum orientale, 
F.Jlacddum, Siipa capillata, ^ 

With the coming of the spring a host of bulbous and other • 
herbaceous plants, which have lainperdws throaghout the winter, 
s^nd forth leaves and^ flowers and for a few weeks make the valleys 
and hill sides gay with blossoms of divers hues. Such plants are 
Iris etocksii^I^ sisyrinchium, J.. ensuta, 1* /aid Alia, Iniolirion 
^ontanum, Myacir^thus glaucus, Musoari racemosurn, Tulipa 

* This ref era to the country south and east of Kalat. — Ed* 
t In the Saraw’an country jnyrtle occurs only at Joh4n. — Ed* 
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chrysaniha^ T. montanft, FriiiilariatEremurus PersicuSf E. auranii^ 
acu9, Papaver corniyemm, Matricaria lusiocarpa^ Malcolmia 
Bungei, Cheiranthus stocksianus, Isatis v^nima^ Campanula 
Qriffiihii^ Delphinium Persicum, several species of Aly%sum and 
many species of AiitragaluSm In swampy grass lands, spring up 
Ononis hircinut Bammculus aquatilis, Lotus corniculatuSy Lepidium 
crassi/ulium, Flantago major, Calamagrostis lanceohuta, Phrag^ 
mites communis, Eragrostis cynosuroides. Weeds of cultivation aru 
Adonis aestivalis, Tlypecoiim procumbens^ Fumaria panijlora, 
Malcolmia Africana, Sisymbrium sopliia, Lepidium dr aba, Silene 
cu7ioideay Holosieum umbellatum. Malm rotundifolia, Erodium 
eicutarium, Veronica agrostis, and many others. 

“1'his many -CO Ion red carpet of flowers endures for all too 
brief a season, for under the intolerable heat of the summer sun 
it speedily shrivels up and disappears.” 

The hills, for the greater part of the year, have an extremely 
barren appearance. 

Orcliards containing mulberry, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, 
almonds, and grapes abound in the valleys near villages, Elaea’- 
gmis hortensis, called locally sinjid^ also occurs in tho valleys ; 
pomegranate is found in gardens, but is abundant only in Johan. 
Poplars and willows grow wherever there is water, and tamarisk 
is plentiful in the river beds. In the underground water chan- 
nels, maiden-hair fern is found. Besides pistacia hlianjalc, other 
wild trees bearing fruit and found occasionally in the hills are the 
wild iig and birori (Albagi maurorumj. Wild rose (Rosa damas>- 
cena) is met with in the hills. Tho plants of economic value, dealt 
with under Forests include cumin, hyssop, asafoetida, and 
• Glycyrrhiza glabra, all found in the hills. The commonest plants 
in the spring in Mastiing, Kahit, and Mungachar are Sophora 
GrijJitliii and Orthonnopsis intermedia, the latter extending up to 
9,000 feet above the sea. Camel thorn (Alkagi camelorum)v& 
abundant’in the central valleys and in Gurgfna* ^’Salsolaceous 
plants are luxuriant in Zard and Gurgfiia ; the best known fepecies 
is Suaeda monoiea from which carbonate of soda is manufactured, 
Mati, another poisonous plant, which yields carbonate of soda, is 
peculiar to Khacl and Marav where it occurs in great profusion. 
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The wild animals of tlio district are much the same as those I’HvsiOATi 
found in othei* parts of tlio upper highlands oE Baluchistdu and animals 
include the wolf (Jc^rma) ; the jackal (tola); the fox (sholc ) ; the 
hare ; and hyena (haftor). The leopard (Ichalegha) is 

found occasionally in the Koh-i-Maran, Sardn and Harboi hills. 

Wolves are common and do much damage to flocks. Foxes are 
caught for ttieir skins. The mountain sheep and straight-horned 
mnrkfwr (mat) are fairly plentifnl in the hills, especially in the 
Harboi, JCoh-i-Marau, Mclbi, Bangulzai hills, and Istrab. Of 
game birds, the cbikor and sisi are numerous in the bills, the best 
places for sport being the Zarakhii springs, Lcs. Marghi near Kdak, 
and Glihuttok springs west of Khad. Wild duck come in winter and 
are found chiefly in Clihappar. Sandgronse and bustard are 
plentifnl in autumn as also blue pigeon in the hdrezes in Zard and 
Mungachar. 

Among reptiles are snakes, lizards, and scorpions. None of the 
species appear to have been identified. The native names for the 
best known snakes are sinhmdr^ surghmdrj shr/h^ gwrdmiir 
and gwantL The last named is the most dreaded of all. 

The climate of the whole district is, generally speaking, dry and Climati^j, 
temperate. None of the different parts of Sarawan present any 
marked variations but Kalat owing to its higher elevation is cool-* Aaimpall. 
er than the rest of the district. 

The year is divided into four seasons: spring (hatam), from Seasons* 
March to May ; summer (iirma), June to August ; autumn (sohH), 

September and October ; and winter seih^ November to February. 

The spring is a most delightful time of year in the district. 

From April to September the climate is dry, bright, bracilig, and 
heallhy. Narmuk is slightly warmer than the rest of the district . 
but, except near Barari and Kbajiiri which are opposite the Bolan, 
the heat in summer is nowhere intense. In autumn, the nights 
become cold and are sometimes frosty, though by day, the sun is 
still warm. ^ Ihe winter especially round Kalat, which receives 
heavy falls of snow, is severe. In October, the Brahuis migrate 
to the plains of Kachhi en masse. 

The rain and snowfall occur generally in winter from January 
to March, but like other parts of Baluchistan, the district lies 
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outside the si^here of the monsoon currents and the rainfall 
irregular and scanty. The average fall is about 7-^ inches, of 
'which some 6 inches are received in winter and m summer. 
Variations in temperature are caused by the {presence tt* absence 
of winds. No reliable statistics arc available. 

The mountainous character of the country affects the direction 
and force of the winds, which in many places partake largely of 
the character of draughts, traversing the funnel-like valleys. 

The principal winds known to the natives arc the gonch which 
blows from the north-west; the nambi from the south-east ; the 
garro or west wind (known in Mnngachar as ihornni) ; and the 
gazgi or east wind. The jiamli or the wet wind, as its name 
implies, and the gaegi have a different effect on the weather from 
the gorich and the garro ; while the two former are pioneers of rain 
and collect clouds, the latter act differently. The garro is known 
to the shepherds as a wind of ill luck. Cold and piercing in 
winter, it causes mortality both among men and animals ; while 
in summer it disperses clouds and is, therefore, styled Immh hask^ 
i.e., a wind which warns the cultivator to take off the iron shoe 
of his plough as rains, on its approach* become distant. Similarly 
the gorich disperses clouds and no rain may be expected while it 
blows. In June and July, however, if the gorich blows up to 
10 A. M. it is favourable for rain, whence the saying : Sobah na 
gortch bashdm na gushi, the inorning gorich is the lover of the 
rainy season. 

Slight shocks are. occasionally felt but not sufficient to do any 
harm. • The only shocks of any intensity were felt in Kaldt in 
1870, in Mastung about 1834 and at Johan about 1892, though 
none of them caused any damage. That of 1884 produced the 
spring known as Piidgili Kaui near the Sufed Bulandi mound in 
the Mastung valley, while the earthquake of 1892 made a fissure 
at the foot; of the hills on the southern bank of the Sarawdn river 
opposite Johan. The fissure is a small one and is still visible 
(1905). * 

The earliest history of Sarawdn is ' buried in obscurity and 
very little definite information regarding the country is avail- 
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able before the conquest of Baluchistdn by the Ghaznavids Histok^. 
about 977 A. D. 

It seems possible that a part of the array of Alexander the 
Great traversed the country about 825 B. C., for when the con- 
queror was in the Indus valley near what is now Upper Sind, 
he despatched Krateros with the heavy transport to march via 
the Helmand and meet him in Persia. If Krateros marched, as 
is supposed, via the Mtila pass and Quetta he must have x^aased 
through Sarawdn. Tradition speaks of a Hindu dynasty, Sewa 
by name, having ruled in this part of the country and Kaldt 
itself is still known to this day as Kalat-i-Scwa. 

History shows that Muhammadan dynasties ruled Baluchistdn dynasty, 
from about the 7th century; the Sewas, therefore, probably 
belonged to an earlier period and may have been connected with 
the Rai dynasty of Sind, whose genealogical table includes two 
rulers of the name of Siharas and whose territories are said to 
have extended as far as Kandahar, Seistan, and the Sulaimdn and 
Kaikdndn hills. The exact position of Kaikdndn has not been 
determined, but it was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Kaldt. 

Tate, however, considers* that “ the Sdwas may have obtained 
possession of Kaldt upon the decline of the authority of the 
monarchs of Delhi, the successors of Sultan Feroz Shah (who died 
on the 18th Ramadan 790, or 22nd August, 1388, A. D. ), when 
the Sam ma tribe rose to power in Sind. The Sewas are called 
Hindus, but it does not imply that they professed Hinduism, but 
merely that they were descended from an ancient tribe who origin- 
ally were Hindus (the Giclikis of Kcj and Panjgur are to this day 
called Hindus owing to their descent from an Indian stock, and 
from ancestors who were of that religion). They were deprived 
of power, judging from the legends existing in the country, some 
time before the advent of the Rinds under Mir Ohakar into Sind, 
or about the middle of the 15th century,” 

About thc^year 658 A. D. during the Caliphate of Ali we read Arab period, 
of the* Arabs under their general Taghar-bin-DiSir with Makr^u 

• KaJM ; A Ylemoir of the OouvJbry and Futnily of the Ahmadzai Khdns 
ofJKaUt^VlS. 
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History. as a’bnse, attacking aud reducing Kaikan^n,^ and of subsequent 
operations in that countvy with varying success. About 604 A. 1). 
the Arabs captured Khuzdar and occupied the ♦surrounding 
country of Tiiran or Jhalawda. In A. D. 7A, the fir^ Muham- 
madan invasion of India took place under Kluhammad Kiisim^ 
the Arab general of the Caliph Wall d. The country up to and 
including Multan was conquered by the Arabs aud^ the Hindu 
dynasty of Sind and probably also the Scwa dynasty of Kalat 
came to an end. The Arabs appc^ar to have remained in occupa- 
tion of the country till the rise of the Ghaznavid dynasty, the parts 
best known to them being Tiiran ( Jhalawau) with its capital at 
Khuzdur and INiidha or Biidha (Kachhi). 

(Thaznavid About the year 977 A. D., Nasiruddin Sabnktagin, King of 
dynasty. conquered Baluchistan as far south as Kluizdar, as 

detailed in the history of Jhalawan. He was succeeded by his son 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, and the Sara wan country appears to Imve 
formed part of the Ghaznavid empire till its downfall. Sarawaii 
Ghorids, &e. then passed into the hands of the Qhorids and about 1202 A. T). 

Shahdbuddin is mentioned as conferring the government of Sara- 
wan andMakran on his favourite slave, Tdj-nd-dfn Eldoz. About 
1219 A. D., Sarawdn, like the rest of Baluchistan, must have form- 
ed part of the kingdom of Sultan Muhammad Khan of Khwarizm 
(Khiva) and have been conquered about 1223 by the Mongols 
under Ghagatai, son of Chingiz Khan, who penetrated as far 
south as Makrdn and Jhalawan. 

About 1225, Sarawdn like Jhalawan probably came temporarily 
under the rule of Sultan Altamsh of Delhi, reverting again to 
the Mongols. 

The Arglnins. At the end of the 14th century, Sarawdn appears to have formed 
• a portion of the kingdom of Kandahdr which was taken by Amir 
Timur and conferred by him upon his grandson, Pfr Muhammad. 
Kandahdr remained in the hands of Timur's successors till 
about the year 1470 A. D. when it was taken by Sultan Husain 
Mirza of Ilerdt and by the latter subsequently cojiferred upon 
Amfr Shuja-ud-din Znnmm, Arghi'in, together wilh the^ terri- 
tories of Shdl, Mastung, Pushang, and Siwi with their different 
dependencies. After his death, these territories passed to his son, 

• Elliot’s History of UuHuy Vol. I., P. 121, et so(i. 
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Arghiih, who in 1511 A. D. oioved froib Kandahdr to History. 
Sh^l or Quetta and in the next few years made frequent expedi. ' 

ft 

tioas agaiast the sii^roiiading couQtrjr iacladiug an expedition in 
1517 A. into Zahri in Jhalaw^n. Meanwhile, the Baloch had 
been gradually extending their power eastward from Makrdn and 
during the 15th century took possession of Kaldt. At the same 
time also thePBrihuis had been gaining strength till finally in the 
course of the next two centuries they consolidated the whole of 
western Baluchistan into one State under the Ahmadzai Khans 
of Kalat, the present ruling family. The Mirwaris, from 
whom the Ahmadzais are descended, claim Arab descent and 
according to their earlier legends lived at Sdrab in Jhalawan 
south-west of KaMt ; thence they extended their power in wars 
with the Jadg&ls or Jats, whom ultimately they finally overthrew. 

We read in ‘Tate’ that the Mirw&ris took possession of “ Kaldt 
of the Baluchis,” and that authority over the country was exer- 
cised by Mir Umar Mfrw^ri. Afterwards the Baloch under their 
national heroes, Mir Chdkar Bind and Gwdhrdm Ldslidri, whose 
exploits form the theme of many Baloch ballads, ousted the 
Mirwdris temporarily from Kaldt and Mir Umar was killed. His 
son, Mir Bijjdr, tied to Mastung, but eventually returned and retook 
Kaldt, Sdrab, and Wad and ejected the Baloch from his territories. 

These events would appear to have taken place towards the end 
of the 15th century, during the time that Mir Zunndn Bdg, 

ArghuQ| was Governor of Baluchistdn. Mfr Bijjar’s exploits are 
commemorated in a well known poem, a translation of which has 
been given in Appendix II of the Jhalawdn Gazetteer* 

From the Arghdns, the country passed to the Mughals and The Mnghals. 
between 1530 and 1545 the Province of Kandahdr was in the 
possession of Mirza Kdmrdn, It was during this period, In the 
summer of 1543, that Humdyiin came to Shdl-Mastung via Sibi, on 
his retreat from India. While encamped in a garden, apparently 
close to Mastung, the news of the approach of Askari, who was 
holding Kandahdr on behalf of K&mrdn, was brought to Humaydu 
by Chupi Behdder, an Uzbek, who had formerly served under 
Humdydnin Hindustdn. Hnmdydn placed the Empress Ilamida 
Begum hurriedly on horseback, and rode ofi with his attendants, 
but left bis soui Akbar, who was only a year old, under the care of 





Histoby, Mir Ghaznevi (afterwards known as Atkeh Kh&n) and other 
attendants* thinking that the infant prince would bo unable to 
support a rapid journey in inclement weathe^ through a desert and 
waterless waste. Humayun himself with hjs party Escaped via 
Nushki to tiarmsel and Herat. Mirza Askari took the greatest 
oare of the young prince and carried him to Kandahdr in Decem- 
ber, 1543, where he delivered him to the charge of his wife, 
Sultanum Begum, who tended him with a mother’s affection. 
An account of Humayiia’s journey through Knshki is giren in 
the Gazetteer of the Chagai District, t 

On HumSydn’s return, two years later, Kandahdr again passed 
under his rule, and on being acknowledged Emperor he bestowed 
the districts of Shal and Mastung on Lawang Khdn, the Baloch, 
but who Lawang Khan was, history does not relate. Between 
1556 and 1595, Kandahar and its ^dependencies remained under 
the Safavid kings of Persia and in the latter year were again 
acquired by the Muglials. 

In the reign of Akbar, Mastung formed part of the eastern 
division of the Kandalidr Sarlcdr^ one of the Sarkdrs into which 
Akbar's dominions were divided and the Ainri^Alciari mentions 
Mastung as having a mud fort and paying an annual revenue of 
** 10 tuman^ and 8,000 dindrs in money and 470 hharwdrt in 
grain,” and as furnishing a contingent of 100 horse and 600 
foot. The same history also relates that in 1585 A. D. Akbar 
had to send an expedition against the Baloch with the result 
that the rebellious Chiefs, Ghdzi Khdn, W4jhiyah, and Ibrdhim 
Khan, were brought to the capital to pay their homage. The 
Bise of the decay of the Mughal power was followed by the rise of the 
Br^huis. Brdhuis to a position of greater or less independence till 

• Gul Badan Begum, daughter of t he Kmperor Bdbar, in her memoirs of 
Emperor Uumdyun ( Humdyim uama ) describes this incident as ocourrlng 
at a village named Rani (or Rail ) near Shal-Mast&u. She gives a some- 
ivhat different account of Akbar’s desertion. ** The Emperor mounted the 
very moment the alarm was given and went off*. He went tin) arrows 
flight and then sent Khwaja Muazzum and Bairam Khdn to fetch Hamlda* 
Band Begum. They went and mounted her, bat there was not a chink of 
time in which to take the Emperor Jalal-ud-dln Muhammad Akbar.** 

t Cf^gai Dktriet P. 33. 
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finally they ousted the Mughal Governor of Kalafc and called on Histoby. 
Mfr Ibrdbfm Khan, Mirwari, who appears to have been living in 
the Jhalawin«eountry, to nominate one of his sons as their Chief. 

Ibr&bfm Kjjdn sent tlfbm his grandson, Mir Hasan, and he and his 
successors are said tb have held Kaldt, Sdr5b, Wad, and Mungachar 
for twelve generations till the rise of Mir Ahmad, from whom the 
eponym ‘Ahmadzai’ is derived. M{r Ahmad, who ascended the Amadza 
masnad in 1666-7, defeated Agha Jafar, the Mughal Governor 
who had marched on Kalat, and took Mastnng from him. He 
also took Khiizddr, Baghwdna, Karkh, and Chaku. 

Mfr Ahmad died in 1695-6, and was succeeded by his son, Mfr 
Mehrab, who reigned for less than two years. Two brothers of 
the Kalhora family of Sind, !Nur Muhammad and Daild Khan, 
appear to have sought refuge in Baluchistan at this time. On 
receipt of peremptory orliers from the Mughal Governor of Multan, 
not to give them passage through his country , Mfr Mohrab took 
steps to stop the advance of the fugitives and in the encounter 
which took place near Chaku in Jhalawiin, Mir Mehriib was killed. 

This happened in 1697-8. Mfr Samundar, Mir Mehrab’s eldest 
nephew, who was placed on the masnad in folfilmeut of the dying 
request of the deceased Khdn, brought the Kalhora brothers as 
prisoners to Kal&t, whence they were ultimately allowed to depart 
to their native country on receipt of orders from the Mughal 
emperor to that effect. 

Local records speak of a Persian commander, Tahmusp Beg, 
having led an invasion against Kalat in the reign of Mir SamundAr. 

The latter appears to have been away on a visit to the Mughal 
Governor of Mult&n at the time, but managed to reach his ogpital 
by the time Tahmfisp had got to Mastuug, and in the battle which 
ensued, the Persians were severely defeated, Tahmdsp being slain * 
by the Khin^s own hand, Mfr Samundar during his reign raided 
and plundered the districts of Zhob, Bori, and Tlial-Chotiali, and 
levied an annual sum of Bs, 40,000 from the Kalhoras of Sind, 

Mir* Ahmad II, Mir Mehrab 's son, who was a minor when 
his father died, succeeded his cousin, Mfr Samundar, in 17l3*4» 

His younger brother, Mir Abdulla, however, on whom lie bad 
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oonforred ibe district of Quetta, revolted against him, and in a 
battle which took place apparently near Mastung, Mir Ahmad 
vras worsted and had to fall back on EaMt. The brothers were 
reconciled, but Mir Ahmad’s death in 1711^6 is sai^ to have 
been compassed by his brother. • 

Mir Ahmad was succeeded by Mir Abdulla, a man noted for 
his daring valour. After raiding Kachhi and Dera 6hdzi Khdn, 
he led a successful expedition into Makrau, and finally captured 
Pishiii and Shordwak from the Ghilzai rulers of Kandahar* 
Shah Husain Ghilzai from Kandahar and “Nilr Muhammad 
Kalhora from Sind appear to have made common cause against 
Mir Abdulla and the allied forces invested Quetta, which was, 
however, stoutly defended by the Brahui garrison. Mir Abdulla, 
using Mastung as his base, harassed the besiegers and finally, 
with the advent of winter, the allies were obliged to raise the 
siege and return to their respective countries, 

Mir Abdulla was eventually slain in a fight with the Kalhoras 
at Jandribar near Sanni in Kachhi and was succeeded by bis 
sou, Mir Muhabbat, iu 1730-1, 

At the instance of Akhund Muhammad Sdleh, who played an 
important part in Kaldt politics at this juncture, Mir Muhabbat 
assigned the revenues of Mastung for the support of his two 
brothers, Mir Iltdz and Mir Nasir Khdn, and their mother. Two 
years afterwards, the intrigues of Mir Lashkari, Raisdni, brought 
about a revolution in the capital, which resulted in Mir Iltdz 
being placed on the ma$nad, Mir Muhabbat was put into 
prison, but was released by the Shahwdnia of Iskalkn, and fled 
to Wa^L in Jhalawdn. Eventually, he surrendered to Mfr IltSz. 
He appears to have ingratiated himself with the leading Brdhui 
Chiefs who, on the other hand, were disgusted with the vicious 
conduct of Mir Iltdz. At this juncture a summons arrived from 
Nddir Shd^ from Kandahdr for the Khdn of Kaldt to attend a^ 
that place and make his submission. Mir Iltdz proceeded to 
JSLsadahdr taking with him Mir Muhabbat and the Sarawdh and 
Jhalawin Chiefs. Mir Nasir Khdn, being too young to accompany 
them, ms left behind. On arrival at Kandahdr, the Brfibui 
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Chiefs petitioned NAdir Sh^h to appoint M£r Muhabbat afl their History. 
Khan in place of Mfr fit&z, whose yicious excesses rendered him 
unfitted for 4be position. This request was complied with. 

Mir lltdz^was put itito confinement and Mir Muhabbat with a 
force of 500 horse uhder LutC Ali, a Persian, returned to Kaldt 
in A* D. 1786. From there he sent his younger brother Mir 
Nasfr Khdu with the latter’s mother and also Murdd Ali, son of 
Mir Iltdz, to Kandahdr as hostages, and the district of Quetta 
was assigned to them for their support by Nddir Shah. While 
the two brothers were in Nadir Shdh’s camp, Mir Iltdz was 
killed by Mir Nasir Khan in the course of a quarrel, but Nddir 
Shdh’s enquiries Laving shown that the fault lay with Mir Iltaz, 

Mfr Nasir Khdn was exonerated from blame. In 1740 A. D., 
after the invasion of India by Nadir Sbah, the latter compelled 
the Kalhora ruler of Sind, Midn Ndr Muhammad, to cede Kachhi 
to Mir Muhabbat in compensation for the death of Mir Abdnlla 
and his followers at the hands of the Kalhoras. Mir Muhabbat 
is also said to have annexed the State of Las Bdla to Kaldt* 

Mir Muhabbat’s tyrannical conduct gradually alienated the 
attachment of his Chiefs and finally he drew upon himself the 
anger of Ahmad Shdh Abdali, the successor of N4dir Shdh. 

A force was despatched against Mastung in 1749 and in the 
battle which took place Mir Muhabbat was completely defeated. 

He eventually surrendered himself with his family to Ahmad Sh4h 
and was put in prison at Kandahdr, where he was eventually 
beheaded, Mir Nasfr Khdn being nominated in his stead. From 
this time till the accession of Shdh Nawdz Khan in 1839, the Khdn- 
ship remained in the younger branch of the family. Nasir ^h&n I 
ruled for 44 years from 1750-1 to 1793-4 and is the historical hero 
of the Brdhuis by whom he is known as *• The Great.” He was*' 
by far the most distinguished of the Khdns of Kaldt. His rule 
was vigorous, although his political position was that of the head 
of a confederacy of Chiefs and not that of a despotic ruler. During 
his reign he^ rendered much assistance to Ahmad Shdh in his 
nnmSrons expeditions to Persia and India and the districts of 
Quetta, Mastung, Harrand, and Ddjal were bestowed on Nasfr 
Khdn by Ahmad Shdb, On his own part Nasir Khdn led nine 
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Gxpedittona into Makran» which he subjugated, and obtained 
from the Gichkis the cession of half the revenue of the country. 
An account of the events, which led to the deduction of 
Makran and of Nasir Khan's expeditionsSo that country, will 
be found in the Gazetteer of Mahrdn. Nasir*Khau asserted his 
authority over Paiijgiir, Kcj, Kasarkand, Dizak, and Khdran. 
Ho also strengthened his connection with Las Bcli^and wrested 
the Port of Karachi from the house of Sind. Only once, in 
1758, did he waver in his allegiance to Ahmad ShAh when, 
exasperated by the constant demands made on him by that 
monarch for tribute and military assistance, ho refused to obey 
a summons to the presence of the Shah. The latter marched 
against him and an engagement was fought at Mastung in which 
the Afghans were at first worsted but afterwards advanced on 
Kalat which they besieged without success. Eventually, Mir 
Naslr Khan made his submission and was honourably received 
and a treaty w^as concluded according to which Naszr Khan 
acknowledged Ahmad Shah’s suzerainty and agreed to furnish 
a contingent of troops, whenever the Afghdn monarch made 
war beyond the boundaries of his kingdom. In return, Kasir 
JChdn was to receive a sum of money and munitions of war. It 
was also stipulated that Nasir Khfin would not in any way help 
fugitive Saddozai princes and would not take part in the internal 
quarrels of Afghanistan. To cement this alliance, Ahmad Shah 
married his son, Timiir Shah, to Nasfr Khan’s niece. Nasfr 
Khan was exempted from the tribute previously paid to Ahmad 
Shih and the districts of Quetta and Mastung were ceded to him. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, Mir Nasfr Khdn rendered 
material assistance to Timiir Shdb, son and successor of Ahmad 
Shdh, in several expeditions into Sind. Of these only one, in 
1781, was attended with success. 

Mfr Nasfr Khdn died at Ganjdwa in the spring of 1794 and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Mfr Mahmild Khdn I, who was 
then only seven years of age. His succession was disputed by his 
cousin, Bahrdm Khdn, grandson of Mfr Muhabbat, who took pos- 
session of Kachhi. The YiTazfr, Akhund Mulla Patch Muhammad 
Khdn, who appears to have conducted the administration dpring 
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the minority of Mahmdd Khdn, invoked the aseistance of Shah Histobv. 
Zamdn, the ruler of filandahdr, which was given eventually about 
A* D, 1800.^ Bahram Khdn was defeated and fled to Sind where 
he died. uMfr Mahmdd Khdn placed his forces on a number of 
occasions at the disposal of the rulers of Kandahdr in expeditions 
to Sind and elsewhere. In 1810, Pottinger visited Kalat in 
disguise and has written an account of his experiences.* 

Mahmdd Khan was a weak and incapable ruler. His reign was 
distinguished by little else except revolts until he was left with 
nothing more than Jhalawdn, Sarawdn, Kach Qandava, Kalat, and 
Harrand under his rule. He died in 1816-7 and was succeeded by 
bis son, Mir Mehrdb Khan. 

The latter’s accession was speedily disputed by Ahmady^r 
Khan, son of Bahr^x^jL Khan, who intrigued with the tribes 
and caused a revolt in Sarawan which was not put down 
without some trouble. Ahmadyar Khau was eventually taken 
prisoner and put to death at the instigation of Dadd Muhammad 
the Khdu’s minister. To this man are attributable the 
difficulties iu which Mehrab Khan subsequently became involved. 

He was a man of low extraction for whom Mehrab Khan 
sacrificed the hereditary minister, Fateh Muhammad. Ddud 
Muhammad proceeded to compass the death of all the chief men 
in the State whose influence he feared. The result was complete 
disaffection and dislocation of authority throughout the country. 

Daiid Muhammad^s influence continued till about 1833, when 
ho was murdered by Mulla Muhammad Hasan, sou of Fateh 
Muhammad, who succeeded him as minister. The change, 
however, did no good and the Chiefs still continued iu a state of 
more or less open rebellion. 

In 1838, when it was determined to march troops into' British con- 
Afgh&nistan to support the cause of Shdh Shuja, it became section, 
necessary to secure the good-will of the Khan of Kaldt, and 
Lieutenant Leech visited Mehrab Khin at his capital. No good 
resulted from this visit owing to the intrigues of Mulla 
Muhammad Hasaui who in order to avenge himself on Mehrdb 

* Henry Pottinger, Travels in BaluMstan and Sinde. London : 1816. 
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Khda for the death of his father, contrived to create a dislike 
between the Khan and Lieutenant Leech. He further caused 
it to be believed that the Khan had seized ^atid destroyed grain 
collected on the line of march for the use o^ the BrilfSh troops. 
When Sb&h Shuja with Sir W. Macnaghten and the British 
Army arrived in Sind, Mehrdb Khdn desired to send envoys to 
express his good-will, and MulU Muhammad Hasan tontrived to 
have himself selected for this duty. Muhammad Hasan met Sir 
W, Macnaghten at Bhdg in Kachhi, and while giving himself 
out as most devotedly attached to the British, represented his 
sovereign as harbouring injurious designs. He was received as 
a fast friend by Sir W» Macnaghten and dismissed with honour to 
Kaldt, where he represented to his master that the English were 
determined to ruin him and that his only chance of safety lay in 
open hostility. Having the seal of the Khan in his possession, he 
affixed it, without the Khdn’s knowledge, to letters written to 
various Chiefs of predatory tribes, directing them to harass the 
convoys of the army and to give the British officials all the 
annoyance in their power. Many of these letters fell into 
the hands of Mr. Boss Bell, the Political Agent in Sind, 
and were received as conclusive evidence against Mehrab 
Khan. From Quetta Sir Alexander Burnes was deputed to 
Ealdt to allay the supposed hostility of the Khdn and to conclude 
a treaty with him with the view of keeping communication 
through Kachhi safe and free. Sir A. Barnes was accom- 
panied to Kaldt by Saiad Muhammad Sharif and there a treaty 
was negotiated and signed by the Khan and it was arranged that the 
Khdn should proceed to Quetta to pay his respect to Sh4h Sbuja. 
Sir A. ^'Burnes preceded him. The intrigues of Muhammad Hasan 
^ and Muhammad Sharif were again at work and the Khan was 
made to believe that he would be imprisoned at Quetta under a plot 
organised by Muhammad Hasan, while Sir A. Burnes was way- 
laid on his way to Quetta and robbed of a sum of money together 
with the draft of the treaty agreed to and signed by Mehrab Khdn. 
This was represented as the act of the Kh&n. The latter waanow 
looked upon as an avowed enemy and it was resolved that no 
farther negotiations should be held with him, but that he should 
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lie pnnialied at the first opportunity. All this VYhile, Muhammad History, 
Hasan carried on secret correspondence with the British officers, 
while assnrijSfg his master that his causf3 had been hopelessly 
ruined ai>i tliat the only coarse left him was to raise his forces 
and oppose the British. Accordingly, when Sir TJioiiias Willshiro’s 
brigade was returning to India from Kabul in 1839, a force was 
Ordered to tarn off from Quetta and attack Kahifc. l*ho place was 
taken b}*- assault on the 13th of November, 1839 ; Mehrab Khan 
and several of his principal Chiefs being slain. From papers found 
ill the fort, the treaidiery of Alulhi Aiuhainnuid i'Tasau was fully 
revealed and ho was made a prisoner. Shah Nawa^ Khan, a youth 
of 14, descended in the direct male line from ATir Aluhabbat Khan, 
was with the British troops. This youth and his brotljcr, Fateh 
Klnin, had been imprisoned by Alehnib Khan but had effected their 
escape from Kalat. Slftih Nawaz Khan was appointed, by the 
British Government, as Kluiu of Kahit, but tlic districts of Saiawan 
and Ka<jh Gandava were annexed to I^iibul and [jlaced uiidor the 
administration of British officers. Lienteniuit Loveday was 
appointed Political Officer at Kalat. Before the attack on ivahit, 
the late Kban had sent away his son, AIii* Aluliammad Hasan 
(afterwards Nasir Kluin II ), to Nushki in charge of Davuglia Gul 
Aluhainmad and the fugitives oventiialJy found shidtcr with Aziid 
Khan of Kharan. 

The installation of Shah Nawaz was soon followed by a 
rebellion of the Sarawaii Sardars. The insurgents having 
summoned Nasir Khan from Khanin, proclaimed him as their 
Cliicf and made thems()lve>s masters of Alastung. From this 
I^lace they marched on Quetta, but their internal dissensions 
did not admit of their plans being carried out successfully and 
the young Khan was reconducted to Alastung by Azad Khan .. 
and another force having been raised, a bold bid was made for 
the throne by an investment of the capital. 

Shdh Nawsiz does not appear to have been very popular and, 

Alasson, who had already made two journeys to Kahit in the 
years 1831 and 1832, when*AIehrdb Khan was on the maenad and 
who arrived in Kalat from Soiimiani just before the insurgents 
reached there, has left an interesting account of the siege/''*’ which 

* Narrative of a Journey to KAlal, by Charles Massou, 1843, 
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HiBToBTt shows that the efforts of the besieged were paralysed by the divided 
counsels that prevailed and the Inkewarm attachment of the 
garrison to their Khdn. They allowed themselves tt> be shut up 
within the town by a force very little 8uperior*to them ii^numbers^ 
while the forty sepoys of the Shdh’a service, which Lieutenant 
Loveday had with him, could not relieve the situation. After 
repulsing several attacks, Shdh Nawaz surrendered his adver* 
sary, and was permitted to depart unmolested. This happened 
in 1840. Both Lieutenant Loveday and Masson were taken 
prisoners and subjected to great indignities. The insurgents 
taking both the Europeans with them marched back upon 
Mastung and from here negotiations were opened with Captain 
Bean at Quetta, Masson was despatched with letters for that 
officer but his mission proved unsuccessful as he was placed 
in confmement on his arrival. Captain Bean suspecting him of 
being a Russian spy. Disappointed at the result of their 
attempts to open negotiations, the insurgents, after an attack 
on Aghbarg in which they defeated Lieutenant Haramersly’s 
Kdsi Irregular Horse, but were beaten off by the villagers 
themselves, retired on DMhar. Meanwhile General Nott^s 
brigade had arrived at Quetta from Kandahar and orders 
were issued to him to march to Kalat and re-occupy it. This 
was done on November 8, 3 840, the Br^hui leaders, making 
for Kachhi carrying Loveday still a prisoner with them. The 
account of their dispersion by a detachment of troops near 
Dddhar and their eventual murder of Lieutenant Loveday will 
be found under the History section of the Kachhi District 
Gazetteer, Kalat was occupied and Colonel Stacy of the 43rd 
Native Infantry was appointed to the political charge of the 
Khan’s capital. This officer opened up negotiations with 
Nasfr Khdn who was at Zidi in Jhalawdn. 


Nasir Khdn was induced to make bis submission and, as the 
only means of quieting the country and doing tardy justice to 
the memory of the unfortunate Mehrdb Khdn, the British 
Government reversed its policy and Nasir Khdn was installed 
on the masmd at Kaidt by Major (afterwards Sir James) 
Outram in October, 184L Sarawdn and Kach Qanddva which 
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had been annexed to Kabul in 1840 were restored to Nasir Histobt, 
Kh4u. A treaty wasTalso concluded with him on the 6th of 
October, 1841^ This treaty, however, became a dead letter after 
the withdrawal of tSe British army from K4bul. In 1854 in 
consequence of the European embroglio with Russia and in order to 
strengthen British influence on the frontier, a fresh treaty was 
made. By thiji the former treaty was anii ailed and the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government ; 
not to enter into negotiations with other States without its consent 
and to allow British troops to occupy such positions in his terri- 
tory as might be thought advisable by the British authorities. 

The British Government on its part agreed to pay the Khan an 
annual subsidy of Rs. 50,000 on condition of his reducing his 
transit dues to a uniform rate, of his preventing outrages within or 
near British territory, aftd of his protecting merchants and per- 
mitting no exactions on trade. 

Quarrels had meanwhile broken out between the Khdu and 
his Chiefs, and led to Kasir Khan raising a small body of 
mercenary troops, a step which was strongly resented by the 
Chiefs and regarded by them as a serious encroachment on their 
power. 

Nasxr Khan died or was poisoned in 1857 and was succeeded 
by bis half-brother, Khud4d4d Khan, then a lad of sixteen. 

He was selected by the Chiefs, but soon embroiled himself 
with them. At the outset of his reign, Mir Khudadad Khan 
foil under the influence of two counsellors, both of whom 
were bitterly hostile to the British Government. These were 
the Barogha Gal Muhammad Khan and a Hindu eraploye 
named Qanga Bam, who had contrived to usurp to himself 
the authority of Wazir, though it does not appear that he was 
ever appointed to that office. 

Shortly after the accession of the young Khan, the Sardars 
with the Jatll of Las Bela at their head, came to Kaldt in 
order •to obtain redress for their grievances, and they soon 
found that the power possessed by the Ddrogha and Ganga 
Ram was exercised in a manner adverse to their cause. Either 
party was jealous of the other and attached much importance 
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to preventing its rival from obtaining a preponderating inflaencc? 
with the Klian. In these circumstances *an open rupture was 
only too probable, and finally under the order? of Darogha 
Gul Muhammad the Khan's forces attaclted the ^ardars on 
tlie ] 7th of Septoiuber, 1857, while encamped near the city 
of Ivaliit, and taking them by surprise, drove them out of 
the valley of Kalat with their grievances unheajrd and their 
discontent aggravated. In this way commenced the struggle 
between the Khan and his Sardiirs, which lasted, with brief 
intervals of peace, for nearly 20 years. 

In 1858, through the influence of Sir H. Green, then 
Politicai Agent at tlie court of the Kluni, Darogha Gul Muham- 
mad and Gaiiga Uiim were excluded from power and SUah- 
ghiissi Wall Mnliammad, an honest and able man, was appointed 
Wa/ir. 

In 1850 the British Government gave the Khan Rs. 50,000 
annually for four years in addition to the subsidy paid under 
the treaty, to enable him to sti'cmgtlien his hands and meet 
the cost of reducing the Marri tribe who had harassed the 
British frontier. Little good, liowevei*, resulted from this addi- 
tional grant. Tho liistory of the next few years is the history 
of rebellion and anarchy ; the discontent of the Chiefs, foment- 
ed by the iiiliigues of the Jam of Las Bela and A^sad Khuii 
of Khar an, trom time to time broke into active opposition. 
Ill all these intrigues Sardar Mulla Muhammad, the Raisani 
Chief, a])pears to have played an important part. In 18G2 
the Kluin insulted Taj Muhammad, Zahri, tlie Jhalawan Sardar, 
as hifc been related in the Jhalawan Gazetteer^ and in the 
following year the Sardiirs broke into open rebellion, defeated 
the Khdri who took refuge in Sind and installed his cousin 
Shcrdil Khan as Kliauof Kalut in his stead. 

Shcrdil, Klian enjoyed his dignity for only about a year. 
He was murdered by his own guards in May, 3?8(M, and Mir 
Ivhudadad Khan was reinstated, mainly tlirough the influence 
of the Sarawan Chief, Mulla Muhammad, Raisani, who how- 
ever became his most persistent opponent in after years owing, 
it is said, to the Klian having made liim promises conditional on 
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Ii'is reiHStatemTOt which afterwards he failed to keep. Khuda- Histoky. 
dsld Khan was recoguised by the Britisli Government as Khan 
of Kahifc, anti the payment of the subsidy of Us. 30,000, under 
the treaty f^f 1854, which had been suspended during the dis- 

r 

turbances in the country, was renewed. 

The countji’y remained fairly quiet for nearly a year after the 
Khan's reaccessiou, but in March 1865, Sardar JMulla Muham- 
mad made common cause with Taj Muhammad, the Zahii Chief, 
and attempted an insurrection in Kachhi with the assassination of 
the Khan as its object. The rebels \vere, how^ever, surprised by 
the Khan’s forces, Taj Muhammad was made a prisoner and 
Mulla Muhammad tied to Kandahar. In July of the same 
year tho Jam was again in rebellion, in concert with Kuniddin 
the Mcngal Sardar. IMieir forces were defeated and they were 
both made prisoners, but wore shortly afterwards pardoned and 
released- For the next two years there was peace in Balu- 
chistan, but ill October, lb(>7, Mulla Muhammad Baisaiii 
letiirned from Kandahar and again stirred up an insurrection 
in which lie was joined by the Sara wan Savdars, Adam Khan 
Bangulzai, Alladiiia Kurd, and Muhamnuid Klnln Laliri. The 
revolt was, howes^er, promptly chcidced by the Shahgliasl M’ali 
Muhammad, who attacked and completely routed the rebellious 
Ohiofs. Mulla Muhainniad Khan took to flight and sought an 
asylum among the Marris. Early in 18C8 Sir II. Green, then 
Bolitical Sui)erintcnderit on the Upper Sind Frontier, arranged 
a meeting at JaCobabad between the fugitive Sardar and Sliali- 
ghassi Wall Muhammad and a temporary settlement between 
the Khan and the Chiefs was elFecled, but afterwards caine to 
nothing. 

Fresh troubles broke out towards the close of 18G8, between 
the Khan and the Jam of Las Bela and others, an account 
of which will be found in the Jhalaivdn Gazetteer : as also 
of Captain Harrison’s negotiations with the Chiefs in 1860, 
when *the latter marched up to Kapoto in Jhalawjin with the 
fixed determination of demanding the dishandniont of His High- 
ness’s regiment, and the dismissal of Sbaligliasi Wali Muham- 
mad, who had made himself highly unpopular with them. Sar- 
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Histobt, dir Mnlld Muhammad appears to have taken a prominent part 
in these events, and in the sabsequent ^troubles in Las Bela 
at the end of 1869» after which he again ded fb Kandahir 
and laid hisjgrievances before tlie Amfr, Sher Ali, wh(^ addressed 
the Government of India on the subject. 

The discontent among the Chiefs continued to increase and 
eventually in 1871 a revolt of the Sara wan tribesmen took place* 
The latter were severely defeated by Shabghasi Wali Muhammad 
at Khad near Mastnng, but the rebellion day by day assumed 
increased vigour. Mulld Muhammad Raisani returned from 
Afghdnistan and placed himself at the head of the insurrection 
being joined by Sardars Alladina Kdrd and AdamKhan^ Bangulzai. 
They over-ran Kachhi and captured Bhag and Gandava. Hostilities 
also broke out in Las Bela and elsewhere, and nearly the whole 
country fell into the hands of, the revolted Sardars. The main 
causes of their discontent were the resumption by the Khdn of their 
hereditary lands and the introduction of changes which deprived 
them of their due share in the administration. The Kh&n finding 
himself unable to make headway against the rebellion, asked for 
British aid and both parties agreed to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the Commissioner in Sind. In March, 1872, a settle- 
ment was effected by Sir W. Merewether at Jacobabad, the Khdn 
being represented by Shahghasi Wali Muhammad. The Khan was 
to restore to the Sardars their confiscated lands, to grant them the 
allowances customary in the time of Mir Nasir Khan the younger, 
and to allow them to live on their estates so long as they paid him 
proper allegiance. They, on the other hand, were to restore all 
the property plundered during their rebellion, the Khan consent- 
ing to forego all claims in regard to his own property. 

• 

These arrangements, however, were distasteful to the Khan 
who, under the inffuence of unworthy favourites, came on the 
14th of June, 1872, to an open breach with the Shahgh^ssi Wali 
Muhammad, resenting the part taken by him in promoting the 
settlement at Jacobabad. He refused to carry out the agr^ment 
arrived at, or to conform to the advice of the Political Agent, 
Major Harrison. The latter was directed to return to British 
territory from Kaldt and was on the point of doing so, when 
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at the parting visit paid to him by Major Harrison on the 15th Histobv. 
of September, 1872, tlie Khdn yielded, dismissed his evil advisers* 
reinstated iiis*Wazir and entered into a written agreement to 
abide by l^s treaty engagements. Finding, however, that his 
efforts to procure the recall of his favourites, who were detained 
at Jacob&bad were unavailing, the Khan placed himself in 
opposition to«the Political Agent, and ceased to take any interest 
in the administration of his State, In March, 1873, therefore, the 
Political Agent accompanied by Wall Mabammad, withdrew from 
Kalat territory, the payment of the annual subsidy to the Khan 
was withheld and he was informed that his obligations under the 
treaty of 1854 to protect trade and secure the peace of the frontier 
remained unaltered and that in the event of any disturbances 
taking place on the frontier, the British Government would be 
compelled to take its oWh measures for preserving order. 

In 1875, however, the state of anarchy prevailing on the 
frontier had become so intolerable that the Government of India 
decided to depute an officer, Captain Sandeman, to KaMt to effect, 
if possible, some settlement between the Khan and his Sardars. 

Captain Sandeman’s first mission was not entirely successful 
but the hopes of a satisfactory settlement between the parties 
appeared so promising that in the spring of 1878 he was again 
deputed to Baluchistan, and, at a darbdr held at Mastung on the 
14th of July, 1878, he effected a formal reconciliation between the 
Khiii and his Cliiefs. In the agreement drawn up, the Sarawan 
and Jhalawan Sarddrs declared their submission to the Khan, 
the latter, on his part, restoring them to their ancient rights and 
privileges, and promising to treat them with kindness and consider- 
ation so long as they remained loyal and faithful. Sardar Asad 
Khdn was confirmed by the Kbdn as Chief of Sarawdn. 

In December, 1876, Mfr Khudddad Khan met His Excellency 
the Viceroy (Lord Lytton) at Jacobdbdd, and on the 8th of that 
month a new treaty was concluded. This re-affirmed the treaty of 
1854, ftnd provided for the location of troops in, and the construction 
of railway and telegraph lines through, Kaldt territory ; Political 
officers with suitable escorts were to be posted in the Khdn’s 
dominions ; the Khan’s subsidy was raised to one lakh of rupees, and 
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IIistoby. in addition a sum of Rs. 20,500 was to be paid annnally for the 
establisiiment of certain posts and for the* development of traffic 
on tho trade routes running through the Khdn's Bouutry, The 
Khan loyally acted up to his engagements ancf for his se^iyices during 
tho Afghan war was awarded the order of tie G- 0. S. I. and a 
bonus of three lakhs of rupees. Sardar Asad Khan, Chief of 
Surawiin, was also granted the C. I, E., and received for three 
lives a rent free jagir of 1,425 acres in Sind. 

In the second Afghan War, the Sarawan Chiefs rendered great 
service in guarding communications and providing supplies, in 
recognition of which the British Government granted personal 
allowances to some of them. The subject is father dealt with at 
length in Chapter III. under the Section LevieS- 

In March, 1893, the Mastaufi or chief accountant, with his 
father, his son, and a follower were murdered by the orders of the 
Khan, who said that the Mastaufi had made an attempt on his 
life, Khudadad Kluin’s abdication in favour of Ips eldest son, 
Malimud Khan, the present ruler, was accepted by tho Govern- 
ment of India and ho was shortly afterwards .removed with 
his second tind third sons to Loralai and is now (190G) living 
in Pislun. 

Mahmdd Khan was installed as Khan in a darbdr held at Quetta 
by Sir James lirowne on the JOth of Kovomber, 1893, but his 
reign has been distinguished by few events of importance. lie 
was created a G. 0. 1. E, in 1894. In 1897, the wave of 
unrest, which passed down llie frontier, made itself felt in 
Baluoiiistaii, wdierc a movement among the Sarawfni Chiefs, which 
might liave had serious developments, was nipped in the bud by 
the arrest and imprisonment of two of the ringleaders, namely, Mir 
Mehrulia Khan Raisuni and Sard4r Ydr Muhammad Kdrd. 

The staff of officers posted in the Kh4n’s territory has lately 
been increased. Consequent ou the redaction of tfft Judicial and 
Administrative work in the Bolan Pass District, the Native Assist- 
ant formerly in the Bolan Pass was transferred in June, 1902, 
to the headquarters of the Kalat Agency as Native Assistant 
Sarawan. In the following year an Assistant Political Agent was 
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also appoiatoi and ' ke assumed charge of hU duties in the hibtout, 
mouth of October. The duties of the oflScoi s aro described in 
the section on ^lldlilipiistration and Staff in Ghapter III. 

List of o&eors who have held the appointment of Political List of Poli- 
Agent, KaMt tical Agents. 

Lieutenacit W. Lovoday— 1839-1840; murdered near 
Didhivr. He was assistant to Captain J. D. D. Bean, 

Political Agent in Shal (Q«etta). 

Captain Henry Green appointed in 1856, but was soon after 
placed on deputation in connection with the Persian Cam- 
paign. Resumed duty again in November 1857, and 
remained as Political Agent, Kahit, till I860. 

Lieutenant Macaulay —1856 to November 1857. 

Captain Dickenson — 1861-1862. 

Major Malcolm Green — May 1862 to February 1867; went 
on sick leave to England. During his absence in 1868, 

Colonel Phayre, late Quartermaster- General in the 
Abyssinian Campaign, was placed in charge of the border. 

Captain Harrison — 1869 to 1873. In March 1873, Major 
Harrison, as related above, was withdrawn from Kalat 
owing to the attitude assumed by the Khan. The 
Agency was not re-established till 1877. 

Surgeon-Major O. T. Duke — 21st February 1877 to 
14th May 1877. 

Captain H. Wylie— 15th May 1877 to 18th December 1677. 

Surgeon-Major 0. T, Duke — 19th December 1877 to 
1st March 1884. 

Captain T. Hope— 22nd December 1884 to 9th May 1885. 

Captain Temple — 9th May 1885 to 30th April 1887. 

(^^Iso took over charge of the BoUn from the Political 
Agent, Quetta, on 15th April 1886.) 

Lieutenant L. S. Newmareh- — 6th May 1887 to 29th 
Novomber 1887* 
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Captain H. M. Temple-29th November 1887 to 20th 
March 1895. ^ 

Lieutenant P. T. Spence— 21st Mar«h 1895 to 2nd April 
1895. (In addition to his own duties as Second Assistant 
to Agent Governor-General.) 

Lieutenant B, LeMesnrier— 2nd April 1895 to 22nd 
November 1896. 

Lieutenant R. A. E. Benn-22nd November 1896 to 24th 
December 1896. (In addition to his o wn duties as Military 
Adviser to His Highness the Khdn.) 

Lieutenant E. LeMesurier — 24th December 1890 to 1st 
March 1897. 

Lieutenant S. G. Knox— 7th April 1897 to 25th November 
1900. 

Khdn Bahddur Kazi Jaldluddin Khdn— 26th November 
1900 to 28th December 1900. 

Captain H. L. Showers— 29th December 1900 to 26th 
September 1902. 

Khdn Bahadur Kazi Jalaluddin Khdn -27th September 1 902 
to 26th October 1902. 

Major H. L. Showers, 0. 1. E.— 27th October 1902 to 3rd 
October 1904. 

Captain A. B. Drummond — 4th October 1904 to 16th 
November 1904 (in addition to his own duties). 

Major A. McConaghey — 17th November 1904 to 3rd 
April 1905. 

Major H. L. Showers, C. I. E.— 4th April 1905 to 31st 
Inarch 1906. 

The only remains of arcbceological inteicst consist of 
dambs or mounds, ruins of old buildings, gabrbands o: dams, 
graveyards, Icdrezes, and water channels. 

The most noteworthy mound is the SSmpur, which lies about 
4 miles west of Mastung, and is believed to be the remains of a city 
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founded by Sam, grandfather of the Persian hero Rustum. Other Auciiiiso. 
mounds include Safdd Bulandi and Damb-i-maliko in Mastung, 
those in Karbifkha, Saiad Maurez, Malimiid Gohran, Zahrazai, 
Patehanzai^Kulloi, KSrchbdp and Sohr in Mungachar; Togaii, 

Kullo Kalat and Dan Khushkuba in Clihappar ; Kbad-Kohing, 
Damb-i-Kliwaja Zober and Malagari in Kalat; two in Isplinji and 
six in the Gurgina Kardagdp valley. These mounds are strewn 
over with pieces of old pottery and beads and large earthen jars 
are oc^casionally found* 

The ruins of old buildings include: Takht-i-Sulaiman or throne 
of Solomon situated on a hill about 3 miles east of Jobun, another 
on a hill north of the Ilasanjoi village in Karmuk, and a tliird 
near Piidgili south of Narmuk, These buildings were constructed 
of mud and stones and seem to have been of considerable 
dimensions. 

A detailed account of the gabrbands or “ dams of the Zoroastrians 
or fire worshippers ” written by Mr, R. Hughes- Bailor^ C.S., 
is published in the Report on the Arcliscological Survey of India 
for 1903-4, page 194, et seq. The ruins of such bands or irrigation 
dams are found in the Narmuk valley, and on the road between 
Eobdar and Jam Barari, and a few in the Clihappar valley. 

The most important graveyards are those in the J ohun valley 
in which are found long graves of the typo of those known as 
Tnrka-na-Hadiraghak near Sardua and described in the Jhalawdn 
Gazetteer. Similar graves are found in the Lop in the Marav 
valley. The Ahmadzai cemetery which lies east of the Kalat town 
contains among others the tombs of Mir Samundar Khan, Mir 
Kasir Khan I, Mir Mahmdd Khdn I, and Mir Mehrab Khdndl, 

Many of the Mrezes in the district are ancient and nothing is 
known about their builders but they are invariably ascribed to 
the Arabs. The Arabi Kdrez in Mandehaji in Mungachar which 
was excavated some years ago, receives its supply of water from 
an ancient now in ruins. Traces of ancient water channels 

have been found in Khajiiri and Zarakbu. In the former place, 
a drain ^?a8 apparently constructed of lime and concrete to carry 
water of the Pir Ghdib spring to the Khajdri lands, a distance of 
about 2^ miles. The Zarakhu drain was constructed of clay pipes 
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embedded in concrete and it carried the water of the Zarakhu 
spring to an old village in the Pingay valient a distance of about 
4 niil'js. • 

Nothing is kn6wn of the ethnographical history of fhe district. 
At the present day .all old mounds, etc., found in the country 
are commonly attributed by the people to the Rinds, a tribe of 
the Baloch, who are comparatively recent immigrUnts. As has 
been said in the Jhalawdn Ga^.etteer^ the Jats appear to have 
constituted the earliest population of which there is any authentic 
record. Who their predecessors were is a subject which is buried 
in obscurity. That some of the earliest inhabitants were Zoroas- 
trians by religion may be inferred from the prevalent tradition 
as to the construction of the gahrhands which are found in the 
Country by the Gabrs, but their nationality is not known. 

The nucleus of the Dehwars, who are the oldest of the present 
inhabitants, is said to have come from Balkh or the ancient 
Bactria. Dehwiirs ate stated to have replaced a tribe called the 
Chamkazais, who were iii occupation before them ; some of the 
Chamkazais are found at the present time amalgamated with the 
Dehwars. We 6rst hear of the Brilhiiis in the 15th century, 
when according to traditional accounts, they dispossessed the 
people known as J.its or Jadgiils, a Scythian race now found in 
Kacbhi and Sind. The Baloch, who originally came from Maknin 
and Persian Baluchistan to the south of Kirman are described 
as having been in power previous to the rise of the Brahuis, .and 
as having given way before the latter and passed on eastwards to 
Kacbhi. Traces of them are now found in several of their clans 
whicli became amalgamated with the Brdhui tribes. The oldest 
of the Brahiii tribes are the Muhammad Shahis and Kurds. 

The first census of the district was carried out in 1901, when 
estimates of population were obtained through the Chiefs and 
headmen of the Brahui tribes, some of whom showed a tendency 
to esaggetate the numbers of their tribes. The Results gave a 
pf 17C villages, 14,548 houses or families, and 65,549 
persons, or 13 persons per square mile. 

The number of permanent villages now (1905 ) is 301, includ- 
ing the towns of MatpBtUZlg and The country is very 
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ftpaJfsely f dpulated and there is only one village In evevy 15*8 square PoruLATr oN. 
miles. The number of villages has, however, largely increased in 
recent 3 ears and almost all of those fontid in dry crop areas have 
sprung uf> since the British advent. Previously the majority of 
the Brahui population used to live in tents, and villages existed 
only in important irrigated localities. Besides Kalat and Mastnng, 
the most important villages are the following : — In the JMastung 
GhulamPrinz (70 houses), Shaikha(100 houses), Kdrfe- 
i-Sultaii (t55 houses), Pringdbdd (200 houses), Tiri ( 150 houses), 

Kandaw'a (150 houses), Kahnak (130 houses), Shahr-i-Sardar 
Gbaus Bakhsh (100 houses ), Babkari (150 houses), Dulai 
( 52 houses) ; Kaneti iu Shirin^b val^y ( 60 houses ) ; Shahr- 
i'Ghulam Jan (55 houses) in Zard; BriUChinjiau (50 houses) 
and Jilandehtiji ( 150 houses) comprising several hamlets in Mun- 
gachar; Togau and Zidratin Chhappar; and Chaslima (200 houses), 

Kohing (80 houses ), and Malghozar ( 40 houses) in Kaliit. In 
the western valleys the important villages areiJ{margh (80 houses); 

Murad Khan Murral (42 houses) and KaftAri (35 houses) in 
Gurghia; and Kardgdp ( 130 houses ). In the east of tho dis- 
trict the villages include I skalkU ( 150 houses), Shekhri (50 
hoiisos), Joh^n (70 houses), Isplinji (200 houses), iu group 
of two villoges and several hamlets, MaiaV (120 houses) compris- 
ed ia three hamlets, Kliajdri (50 houses) and Omar Dlior in Bhalla 
Basht comprising a group of several hamlets (90 houses). Lastly 
may be mentioned Robddr (100 houses ), Rckgwash (50 houses), 
and Sakht Muhammad Khdn (50 houses) in Narmilk* 

With the exception of the DehwArs of Kalut and Mastung, some Migration, 
of the Langavs of Mungachar, the Johanis of Johiin, the, people 
of Jam Barari, Rohddr and Khajuri and the Sarparras of Gurglna 
and Kaidgap, all Brahuis migrate annually during winter, taking 
with them their flocks and their families and children. The tide 
of migration is entirely towards the east to the plains of Kachhi, 
where some of the tribesmen possess land, but the majority go to 
pasture their^ ocks* While in Kachhi these nomads engageiii crop- 
cutting, cameUiirtDg, and other labour, and many find their way to 
different parts of Sind, visiting especially Jacobabiid and LArkana» 

The migration commences at the end of October and almost all 
the people have moved down by the end of November after 
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PopULATiOK, sowing the spring crop, returning again to the highlands in March, 
when pasture is abundant and the crops are coming up. The 
route followed is through the Dolan, but well-to-do families make 
use of the railway for both the journeys, /fll dry ci)pp tracts* 
especially the eastern valleys and parts of Mungachar and 
Ohhappar, are left absolutely uninhabited during the winter months. 
A few people from the western part of the district, Qjspecially the 
Langava visit Nushki during the spring for pasture, and large 
caravans go from Mastung and Mungachar to Panjgdr for date 
in the winter, 

Itnmigra< The periodical immigrants are the flockowners of Jhalaw4n who 
enter the district early in the spring in search of pasture and return 
by the middle of summer after selling the wool and other produce 
of their flocks. The principal localities visited by them include the 
Harboi and Garr hills, the valleys of Mungachar, Ohhappar, and 
Kaliifc. The immigrants are generally Summalaris, Muhammad 
Hasnis, Chdngas, Channals, Baranzai and Pablwiinzai M<5ngals, 
flatlaks, Nioharis and Pandranis. No restrictions of any sort are 
imposed on them with regard to pasture. The Taraki Afghans 
visit parts of Gurgina and Kardgap in some years, entering the 
district from Shoraiud with their flocks late in the autumn, and 
penetrate sometimes as far as Mungachar resuming their return 
journey to Afghanistdii on the approach of spring. 

Age stalls- No detailed record of age was attempted in the census but mere- 
tisUcr^Want ^7 ^ classification into adults and minors, i.e., over or under the 
mortality and ujarriageablc age of 12 years. The results gave: adults 24,301 
males and 18,820 females ; minors 12,065 males and 10,867 
females. Nor is there any record iivailable of vital statistics, infant 
, mortality, or infirmities. Longevity appears to be infrequent owing 
to constant exposure and bad nutrition. Medical treatment is 
generally difficult to obtain and diseases, such as small-pox, cause 
every now and then great infant mortality. 

Comparative Of the total population censused in 1901, tlierl were 36,366 
ijumbers,ofthe 29,183 females or a disparity of 7,183 femafes; an 

condition. examination of the figures shows that on the whole the variation 
between the number of males and females is very small, the 
Bi4huis and the Dehwdrs who form the bulk of the population 
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having 914 and 811 femalea, respectively, to every thousand males. 
Among the LJngavs and the Bangulzais who are the two largest 
tribes in order of nuinerical strength, the proportion of females to 
every thousand males was SOd and 807, respectively. 

With slight local modifications which are unimportant, the 
usages and customs of the tribesmen in Sarawan as to marriage, 
divorce, status of women, and inheritance are those prevalent 
among their Brahui compatriots in Jbalawan which have already 
bOen described in the Gazetteer of that district. 

Urdu forms the medium ofcorrespondence by officers of Govern- 
ment as well as in the State offices nnder the control of the 
Political Adviser. It has made some j)rogress in recent years and 
is understood by many among the indigenous population especially 
those who come in contact with Government officials. The language 
of the Khan’s court is Persian, and the people conduct their 
correspondence and write all documents in that language. 

The principal dialects spoken are Brdhui, Baluchi, and Dehwari, 
the last named beingusedby the Deh wars and limited to Mastung 
and Kalilt. It is a corrupted form of Persian with many words, 
especially verbs, formed from Brahui words but originally derived 
from Sindi. The eastern form of Baluchi as dislingnishod from 
Western Baluchi orMaki’dni is spoken by the Langavs, the Khnra- 
sanis and Kullois living in Mungachar ; the Jatois and Kullois of 
Lop Valley ; the Mandwanis and Miighundois of Robdar : the Puzh 
of Barari ; the Phugs of Khajilri, the Mazarani Harris living in the 
neighbourhood of Isplinji ; the Garranis of Mastung and Bala Nari 
ill Kachhi and the Raisani Sardar Khcls. Western Baluchi or 
Makrani is spoken in the Khan’s household. The Loris ordinarily 
speak Baluchi among themselves but have a secret language of 
their own spoken in the presence of strangers and known as Lori 
chtni or mohahi which consists generally of inverted forms of 
Baluchi, and 'l^ometimes also Urdu, Sindi, and Punjabi. Elsewhere 
Brdhifi prevails and is the prevailing language of Jihe district* 
Sarawdn Brahui is considered a purer form of the language than 
the dialect spoken in Jbalawan, the latter being largely mixed 
with Sindi words. 


Population. 


Mfirriage* 

customs, etc. 


Laoguago. 
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Popui-aTiow. The philological classifieafcion -of the Brahui language has 
been much disputed and the enquiries conducted by Dr. Grier- 
son resulted in his placing it a>i»ODg the Dravidmn languages. 
Mr. Denys de S. Bray» I.G.S., in his boot^on the Brdhui lan- 
guage confirms this conclusion and says* : — 

** The Brahui language is agglutinative and ii^ this aspect 
tt belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the Same stage of 
development as the Dravidian language group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on a 
surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The gram- 
matical relations of the noun in Brahui are shown, as in Dravidian^ 
by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the suffixes, whether 
expressive of case-relations or of plural number, are traceable 
to the same source as Dravidian, Even more direct is the 
evidence of the pronoun, that faithful repository of the secret 
of a language’s origin. Of the personal pronouns, the pronoun 
of the second person in both numbers is in essentials the same as 
in Dra vidian, and a Dravidian relationship is disccriiible in the 
pronoun of the first person, despite the ravages wrought by 
phonetic decay. The reflexive in Brahui and Dravidian has 
preserved one uniform type with singular consistency, while 
the Brahui demonstratives are only explicable in the light of 
their Dravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the interrogalives, and several of the indefinite 
pronouns are stamped with the same birthmark. The Dravidian 
relationship of the first three numerals, often, though perhaps 
erroneously, regarded aa only less significant witness to the origin 
of a language than the personal pronouns, is hardly open to 
question, and it is interesting to find that Brahui and Dravidian, 
in the absence of an ordinal proper formed from the first cardinal 
employ the same device and even, it would appear, the same root 
to express^ it. The case of the verb is naturally more complex, but 
the evidence cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies 
are to be found in the pronominal terminations of the plural, in 
the formation of the causal and above all in the organic negative 

* ST/te Brahvi J^nguagef I^rt I, Introduction und Qratnmar. (In the 
Press.) 
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conjugation. These do not, kowever, exhaust all the relevant Population. 
points in the evidence ; indeed though the Brahui verb is not 
devoid of charlbteristic peculiarities of its own, it may safely bo 
aid— and the remark applies with equal force to the language as 
a whole — -that a full understanding of it would be impossible 
without the help of the Dravidian languages. 

There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This verdict is 
not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final position in the 
words : * The Brahui language, considered as a whole, seems to be 
derived from the same source as the Panjabi and Sindhi, but it 
evidently contains a Dravidian element/ but the converse, first 
suggested by Lassen in the early days of the study of tho language 
and re-asserted by Trqmpp a quarter of a century ago. The 
Brahui language is sprung from the same source as the Dravidian 
language group j it has freely absorbed the alien vocabulary of the 
Persian, Baluchi, Sindhi, and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved a 
sturdy existence/’ 

The following table shows the strength of the principal tribes Races and 
as censused in 1901 in the district of Sarawan itself tribes. 


Baisani ... 2,381 

Shahwdni C,278 

Bangukai 9,017 

Muhammad Shdhi ... ... 2,820 

Brdhuis-«J Sarparra ... ... 885 

Ktird 3.036 

Lahri 5,386 

Ldngav ... 17,004 

Dehw^r ... 7,445 


The population may be divided into three groups, viz., the 
Brahui tribes of the Sarawdn division who formed 77'8 per cent, 
of the total population in 1901; the Khan’s wJms or the groups 
directly under the Khdn of Kaldt and cultivating His Highness’s 
lands ; and thirdly the miscellaneous population including Saiads 
and Hindus. The Dehwdrs, who constitute the greater part of 
the Kbda’s ?4us, formed 10*2 per cent, of the total population in 
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Population. 1901. The strength of the Hindus and Salads is insignificant, 
being at the census of 1901 only 1’28 anS 0*C7 per cent., respec- 
tively, of the total population. 

As will be seen, the BrShuis are by far thh most numerous and 
are the dominant portion of the population. An account of the 
constitution of a Brahui tribe will be found in Jhe Jhalawdn 
Gazetleer and applies also to the tribes in Sarawan. 

Main divi- Constituted as the tribes arc for purposes of offence and defence, 
lucution may be made of the intertribal combinations. Thus, 
the Raisanis, Kilrds, and Ldngavs combine into one group ; the 
Shahwinis, Muhammad Shahis and Sarparras into another j and 
the Lahris and the Bangulzais into a third. These combinations 
known as pallav sharilc are usually based on old traditions, and 
similar combinations exist in each tribe among the clans and sec- 
tions. The Dehwars nnlike the Brahuis have no political consti- 
tution, the different groups being generally descendants of sepa- 
rate ancestors having no common interest except the occupation 
of a common locality, tract, or hdrez. Their relations are directly 
with the Kh&n whoso lands they cultivate, and their chief liead- 
man is known as arbdb under whom arc the malUcSt who, in their 
turn, have raises and mehiars subordinate to them. 

Fission. Disintegration or fission, followed by absorption into another 
group, generally tabes place on the following lines. A group, 
or in some cases an individual, dissatisfied with its surroundings, 
breaks away from the parent stock and either settles with some 
section of another tribe or sets up an independent position under 
a separate Chief. So long as the new comers remain with the 
( adopted group, they must undertake their share of its good and 
ill. Of important cases of fission may be mentioned those of the 
Bnstamzais and Si&hizais from the Baisani tribe, the Taingzais 
from t&e Badduzai clan of Bangulzais, and the Sahtakzais from 
the Kdrd tribe. 1 

An account of each of the principal Br&hui tribes is given 
below in order of their social position as generally recognised;-— 

Kaisfini tribe. ' The Baisinis are the moat influential among the Br&hni tribes, 
their Chief being the head of the Sarawdn division of the Brihui 
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confederacy. In 1901 they numbered 2,402 * in the whole of the Population. 
Kalat State: 1,289 males and 1,113 females, the number of 
adult males being 88J.. The principal sections into which the 
tribe is divided are the Sarajzai, Bustamzai, Bdhusalnzal, Isiani, 

Mehrani, and Pandrani. With the exception of the Sarddr Khels^ 
who live at Mithri in Kachhi and the Jogezai Bustamzais who 
live at Mandehaji in Mungachar, the main tribe lives in Kahnak 
and Dulai. The Lahrkis, a section owing allegiance to the Bai 
saoi Chief, live at Lahr inthe Jbalaw4n country. They do not hold 
any share in the tribal land. The nucleus of the tribe originally 
came from the Spin Tarin Afghans of Ahmaddn, in the Sibi Dis- 
trict. Their progenitor named Bais had four sons — Saraj, Rustam, 

Kahusaiu, and Siahi. From the first three sons the sections 
mentioned above are called ; the descendants of the fourth son, 
the Siahizais, joined the Mciigal tribe in the Jhalawan country 
and have settled at Wad. The remaining sections joined the 
tribe as new comers ( baroh ) in later times. The Baisanis 
appear to liave been in the country before the Brahuis rose to 
power in the 15th century, aud according to tradition assisted the 
latter in conjunction with the Dehwdrs to conquer Kalat from the 
Baloch. The tribe appears first to have acquired laud in Munga- 
char and Chhappar and were afterwards .granted revenue-free 
grants in Kahnak and Dulai by the Ahmadzai Khdns of Kaldt. 

By their close connection with the latter, the Baisdnis have always 
held a dominant position in the Brdhui confederacy, and the ^ 

Sarajzais, the section of the Chief, have been conspicuous for 
the part they have played in Kalat history. In former days the 
Shahwani tribe were the head of the Sarawan division of the 
Brahuis but were ousted by the Baisanis, who have ever since ^eld 
tho premier position arid the privilege of carrying the flag 
( bairah ) of the Sarawdn tribes on all occasions. Great rivalry has 
always existed between the Chiefs of these two tribes on this 
account. The principal revenue-free grants in Kachhi held by 
the Baisanis ai^ in Bala Ndri and in tho ni&bais of Dadhar and 
Bhag. * 

* This included 1,391 Sheikh Hnsainis described further on and ex- 
cluded the Baisinis found in British Baluchistdn, i. c., in Quetta-Plshtn 
1,651, Thai Ohotidli 147, Marri-Bugti country 21, and Chdgai 37. 
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Population, The part played in the history of Kaldt by Sarddr Hdji MulK 
Mahmmad, the grandfather of the present Chief, Sarddr Sir Ghana 
Bakhsh Khau, K. C. I. E., has been related in the section on 
History* in 1876 he abdicated in favour, of his sdn, the late 
Sarddr Sir Assad Khdo, K. O. I. E., who also played n leading 
role in Kaldt politics till his death in 1894 when he was succeeded 
by his sou, the present Chief. Mulla Muhammad ^ied in 1896. 
Other leading members of the family are Mir Mebrulla Khan, 
C. I. E.,at present (1907) the Khdn’s in Makran, Mfr 

Azdd Khan, ndih of Bhdg, Mir Abdur Kahmdn, and K. B. Mfr 
Kasill Bakhsh. The llaisani Chief is in receipt of a political 
pension of Ha. 400 per mensem and of a sum of Rs. 100 per 
mensem on account of sarddri allowance from the Bolan Levy 
Service. Other allowances from the Bolan Levy Service 
granted to the llaisanis are described in the Boldn Pass District 
Gazetteer, 

Rustarazais. The Rustamzais, a section of the Raisanis^ have long been at 
feud with the main tribe and have now to all ihtents and 
purposes set up themaelves under a separate Chief. The Raisdn 
family by a long course of systematic intrigue and oppression 
had contrived to drive Sarddr Allahyar Khdn, father of Sarddr 
Bakhtidr Khau, the present Rustamzai Chief, over the border into 
Afghanistan together with most of his tribesmen. In December, 
1896, these men returned to Baluchistan and through the interven- 
tion of the British authorities were restored to their rights in spite 
of strong opposition on the part of the Raisdnis. The vexed question 
of Allahyiir Klidn being recognised as a Chief was settled, aud in 
1898 he was declared Sarddr of the Rustamzais and was allotted 
the fourth seat in darhdr. In 1901 the Rustamzais numbered 348 
in Kaldt (193 males and 155 females) ; 108 were found in Quetta** 
Pishm, 14 in Thai Clictiali, and 37 in Chdgai. They hold land 
side by side with the Raisdnis and their principal sections are Qnl 
Muhammadzai, Jogezai, IsufEkhdnzai, Akhtarz*ii, Gowdhrizai, 
and Sheakzai. Except the last named, all are descended, from a 
common ancestor. The Sheakzais are of Baloch descent and 
joined the tribe as new-comers {hardk). The Rustamzai Sarddr is 
in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 300 per mensem from the Kaldt 
llistrict Levy Service, and his brother, Mir Hasil Khdn has been 
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granted service in the Quetta-Pishfn District and is (1906) PortTLATioir*. 
Jem&dar in charge of the Kuram post in Shorarud. 

In 1901, 4the Sheikh Husainis who numbered 1,391 in Kalat Bheikh 
(755 males and 63^ females ) wore inaccurately classed as a ^ * 
section of the Raisini tribe* They are really a. branch of 
the H^riini section of the Mohammad Hasui tribe in the 
Jhalawan country, but have settled in the Saraw&n district 
and aSord an illustration of the process' of fission among the 
tribes. Living as they do with the Raisdnis, they join with the 
latter in good and ill but have no share in tribal land. The Sheikh 
Husainis have embanked the Raisanis’ lands in Dulai and cultivate 
them as tenants. Their headman. Jemadar Ata Muhammad, lives 
in the Quetta tahsil. 

« 

In 1901, the Shahwanis numbered 6,318 in Kalat (3, 508 Shahwdni 
males and 2,810 females, the number of adult males being 
2,878 )• The tribe occupies the mountainous strip of country 
running from a point south-east of Kalat to Johan in 
tlie north and also holds land in Khad south of Mastung. The 
main divisions consist of seven sections, the Ramadanzai, Alizai, 

Hasni, Siirizai, Kishani, Siahizai and Ghul, each of whom is again 
sub-divided into a number of sub-sections. The Kishanis live 
at Shekhri ; the head-quarters of the Alizais are at Iskalku, where 
the bulk of them are to be found, the rest living in the neighbour- 
hood of Mastung, Pringiibad, and Khad. Outside the district, 
the Shahwanis are found, in the Quetta-Pishiii District (1,675 
persons), Sibi (82), and Kachhi (H)* The nucleus of the tribe the 
Ramadunzai and Alizai sections, is said to be of Balocb or A^h^ii 
origin, while another story is to the eftect that they came from 
Sharwin in the neighbourhood of the Caspian. All the remaining 
sections are of alien origin. The Surizais are said to have come 
from the Zagar Mengals of Nushki; the Siahizai from the Mirwiiris 
of Kolwa; anc^the Gbuls from the Mengals of Jhalawan. As has 
already been mentioned, the Shahwanis occupied the foremost 
position among the SarawrSn Brahuis till they were ousted by the 
Kaisanis. Hiji Sard^ Muhammad Khan, Shahwdni, who lived in 
the time of Nasfr Khdn I, greatly distinguished himself by his 
services and was given by Nasir Khan the title of ydr^i-ivafdddr. 
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PoputATioJT. "feithful friend,*' a mode of address still used in commuwioations^ 
from the Khdn to the Shahwdui Chief* Tfie record of his services 
is preserved in a aanad dated the 16th Rajab^ll 86 If. (1675 A.D.)^ 
issued bj Nasfr Khan I, urhich mentions the various battles fought 
by the Shahwanis on behalf of the Khdu and the number of their 
tribesmen killed ,* and in return for urhich the tribe was granted 
the revenue-free and proprietary rights in 15 Mr^ea in Saridb^ 
near Quetta, 6 Mrezca in Mastung and Mungachar, a piece 
of nnirrigatcd land in Mungachar, the lands in Khad and those at 
Eri, Hdji and Mahdsar in Kachhi. Large tracts of revenue-free 
grants are held by the tribe in Bdla N4ri, in Boldn^ lands and in 
the Dadhar nidbat in Kachhi ; those enjoyed by the Hdsilkhanzais 
in the last-named two localities were originally granted by Nadir 
Shdh for services rendered to him and confirmed from time to 
time by the Khans of Kalat. The tribesmen are mainly engaged 
in agriculture; in 1901 they were recorded as landholders, tenants, 
camel and cattle breeders and traders ; many of those living in 
Mastung cultivate the Khdn’s lands and also act as tenants of one 
another. Some of the sections are fiockowners and those include 
theShdhozai and Kallozai branches of the AHzai olan, the Siiris^ais 
and theGhul. The present Chief, Sardar Rashid Khdn (1006) who 
belongs to the Hajizai section of Ramadanzais, was elected Chief 
in 1892 on the termination of the direct line of the Chief's family 
on the death of Sardar Muhammad Khdn in 1891 and was given 
the title of Sardar Bahddur*’ in 1906. He is in receipt of an 
allowance of Bs. 300 per mensem from the British GoYernmont* 
He lives at Mari near Mastung. Other leading men in the tribe 
are: Khdn Bahadur Mir Azlm Klianf of Iskalku, headman of the 
AHzai section; Wadera Adam Khan Kishdni of Kishdn ; Badal 
^ Khan Hasni and Shafi Muhammad Shdhozai, both living in 
Mastung; Saadulla Khan Hasni and Wall Muhammad Mirozai 
both of Sariab near Quetta and Mir Ahmad Khdn Hasilkhdnzai 
of Ghulam Prinz near Mastung. The latter is a descendant of Mir 
Qalm Khdn otherwise known as Sultdn Qalm KhaiP who hold a 
high position in the Kaudahdr court and received the title of 

* That is to say tho lauds in Kachhi watered by the Boldn river and 
situated cast of Sanxii. 

t Aelm Khan and Addm Kh&n died in 1907. 
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Sultin. Mir Ahtnad KWn has inherited from his ancestors an PornLATiot*, 
extensiTO in Didhar. 

In 1901, 546 Uiaarinis (820 males and 226 females) were Umaiinfe. 
enumerated in KaWl as a section of the Shahwdni tribe. They 
are scattered in difEerent parts of the country and are a branch 
of the clan oj^the same name found in the Jhalawan country with 
the Mcngal tribe. They consist of the following sections ; Shcr 
Mnhammadzai living at Iskalku ; Kaisarzai, Zahrozai, Balochzai, 
and Gazainzai all living in Khad. A few families also live at 
Dhingarh and Dulai near Kahnak and work as tenants. The 
headman, M£r DAd-i-Khuda, belongs to the Sher Mnhammadzai 
section and resides at Iskalku, where he has acquired land by 
purchase. The ShahwAnis have given the UmarAnis land in Khad 
and the latter also enjoy a share in land with their clansmen in 
Kapoto. The control of the SarawAn UmarAnis has always been 
disputed between the ShahwAni chief and the UmarAni headman, 
the latter claiming an independent position. The UmarAnis own 
many flocks . 

In 1901 the Bangnlzais numbered 9,487 in KalAt (5,285 males Bangulsals 
and 4,202 females), the nnmber of adult males being 4,010. In 
addition to these, 866 were enumerated in Quctta-Pishin and 791 m 
Thai OhotiAli. The tribe proper is composed of 7| taTckara or sec- 
tions closely allied to each other and distinguished from the rest by 
their beino- in possession of a common tribal land. They include 
the Saidzai, GuhrAmzai, BijjArzai, DinArzai, ShorAnzai, Badduzai, 

GarrAni and ShAhozai (half <a7cfcar). Besides these, eight other 
clans though holding no share in the tribal land, own allegiance 
to the Bangnlzai chief and are considered branches of the tnbe to 
ail intents and purposes. They are the MandwAni, Mughundoi, . 
BArAnzai, MazarAiii, ShadiAni. Puzh, Png and LAngav. 

The head-quarters of the tribe are at Isplinji, where the 
Saidzais, the DfnArzais , and a few Badduzais, ShAhozais, and 
Shordnzais we settled. A few GuhrAmzais live at KhaisAr ne« 

JohAn, and some are to be found in the Sibi tahsfl and in 
Mastnng, but moat of the GuhrAmzais with the Gar- 
lAnis have permanency settled at GAdi in Kachhi. Nearly 
the ShorAnztuB and the Qwaud section of the Badduzais are 
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Population, found in Pringdb^cl, Tfri, and Mastang. where they, hare parchasod 
land. The Koh Badduzais cnltirate tbif lands of the Kiirds in 
K&bo as tenants ; they are also flockowners. Wie Siiihozais, 
Bijjdrzais, and Baranzais hare settled in *cbe neighbourhood of 
Quetta where they have purchased land. The Mandwanis and 
Mnghundois live in Robddr, the Shadiunis and tlie Piizh at Jam 
and Barari, respectively, the Pug at Khajiiri, all being in possessioi^ 
of good irrigated lands ; the Langavs live in Bhalla Dasht where^^ 
they cultivate lands as tenants. The Mazardnis : are entirely 
nomads and roam about with their flocks in the Baiigalzai hills east 
of Isplipji. 

The tribe has been largely recruited from outside. The nucleus 
•consists of the Guhramzais, Bijjarzais, Dinarzais, Shoranzais and 
Bhahozais, all descendants of a common ancestor named Bangui 
whow as a Bind Baloch. The chief’s clan, the Saidzais, also 
claim their descent from Bangui, but are invariably said to be 
of Afghan extraction and derived from the Saidzai section of the 
Sarangzai Kakars of Shahrig. The Badduzais’ name has sug- 
gested to them to claim descent from the Baddus ( Bedouins ) 
of Arabia The Baninzaia are an offshoot of the Bardiizai 
Mcngals of Jhalawan, the Mazar^nis are Harris and the 
Ldngavs are freed slaves of the Saidzais, while the rest are 
remnants of the Rind Baloch who settled in the district 
after the expulsion of their main body in the fifteenth century. 
They still retain Baluchi as their tongue. The LSngavs on 
account of their position as freed slaves, though theoretically consi^ 
dered of an equal status with the other tribesmen after affiliation, 
are still bound to furnish certain menial services such as 
supplying firewood and water to the Saidzais on occasions of 
deaths and marriages and are also required to cook food and dig 
graves. , 

Bangui, the ancestor of the Bangulzais, is said to have origin- 
ally lived at Hamiri near Nichuia. His descendants took Isplinji 
from the Kiirds and settled there. In Kachhi the Bangulzais 
hold revenue-free grants at Chandhar ( Deh Bardn ) in Bila Ndri 
and also in the two villages Dadh . Garrdni and Dddh Badddzai in 
the neighbourhood of Shor^n. 
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Agriculture combined with flock and camel owning is the cbiel Population, 
occupation of the tpibe* The Badduzais and Mazar&nis are 
flockowners* 

The tribe bolds service in the Head-Quarter Levies attached to 
the Hon^ble the Agent to the Governor-General and in the escorts 
of other Political Officers in charge of Districts, The Chief, Wadera 
Jffdr Muhammad Khdn, is in receipt (1906) of an allowance of 
Rs. SOO per mensem as a political pension from the British Govern- 
ment. His brother, Mir Shddi Khdn, who is married to the Lahri 
Chief’s sister, is a Thanaddr at Mungachar, Other leading mem- 
bers of the family are Mfr Fateh Khan and Mfr Pasarid Khdn, 
resdlddr and jemaddr^ respectively, in the Head-Quarter Levies 
( 1906), and Mir Yusuf Khdn Saidzai, The principal headmen of 
clans and others are Ahmad Khdn and Malik Khdn Badduzais ; 

Izzat Khdn Bijjdrzai ; Qadir Bakhsh Bdranzai, and Misri Khdn, 

Shcru and Shdrdn Garrdnis. 

The Chiefs family are noted for their generosity and are held 
in great respect. Owing to one of their ancestors named Sakhi 
Patdhdn having gained a reputation as a saint they are known as 
pirlchdna of all the Sarawdo Brabuis and as such apart from their 
tribal statns are accredited with a position of roligipus sanctity. 

In 1901, 181 Dhdhizai Nichdris (97 males and 84 females) 
were enumerated as a section of the Badduzai clan. 

These Nichdris live with the Koh Badduzais in Kabo and 
Kdak, where they cultivate lauds of Ktirds and Muhammad 
Shdhis as tenants and have also acquired land by purchase from 
the latter* Theoretically they are subject to their own Chipf at 
Kichdra, but practically they look to the Bangiilzai Chief in all 
matters. 

The total number of Muhammad Shdhis enumerated in Kaldt Muhammad 
in 1901 was 2,821 (1,570 males and 1,251 females, the number 
of adult males hieing 1,038 )> in addition 174 were censused in 
Quetta* Bisbin. The tribe consists of the following six main 
divisions : Sdmezai also called Sdmakzai, Bambkdzai, Surozai, 

Khedrdni, Dodai, and Gwahraoi. The Sdrnzcai arc further sub-* 
divided into the important Ahmadkhanzai, IJajizai, and Rdhatzai 
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IJopulatiOn. 8iib-Bcctions. Some of the tribe are found in different parts of Mns- 
tung, Pringdbad, Tiri, Kahnak, Duldi, andTKhad as tenants of the 
Khan or other tribesmeD. The Chief and few other individuals 
hold revenue free grants in the Mastung nidbatjrom the Khdn, The 
rest of the tribe are found in the Shirindb valley, where live branches 
of Sdrozais, Dodais, Khedranis and Ilajizais, and in Zard and 
Mandehaji in Mungacliar where the llahatzai, Simakzais, and, 
Sewazai Khedranis have settled respectively. Some Gad Kush 
Khedranis live at Abad in Kardgap and a few Sdrozais at 
Malghozar and Garrari near Kalut where they hold lands. 
During the spring, most of the Muhammad Shahis, especially the 
Surozais, G wahrunis and Bambkazais from Mastung, move to 
Kuak and remain there with their flocks as long as pasture is 
available, and if there has been a good rainfall, a large population 
of all sections also gathers there for cultivating their lands- 

The Muhammad Shdhis, according to local accounts, are some 
of the oldest inhabitants of the district. The imchsus of the tribe 
consists of the Samezais, Siirozais, and Bambkazais, all descended 
from a common ancestor named Muhammad Shah, Of the remain- 
ing sections, the Khedranis came from the Jhalawau Khedranis 
and the Dodais and Gwahninis are said to be of Baloch origin. 
The tribe first acquired lands in Mungachar and subsequently 
added other localities to their possessions. The lands in Kalat 
nuihat are said to have been acquired in compensation for 40 
Muhammad Slijilds killed in old ^days by the ruler at Kalat. 

The tribal area of the Muhammad Shahis includes the valleys 
of Kuak, Sliirim'ib and parts of Mungachar including Zard. In 
Kachhi they hold Zardad in Bala Nari. The principal occupation 
of the tribe is agriculture combined with flock and camel owning. 
The Siirozais are the largest flockowners and numerically the 
strongest clan in the tribe. The leading men in the tribe 
include the Chief, Sardar Samandar Klnin, a young man, who 
succeeded his father, the late Sardar Muhammsfd Azim Khdn 
in 1904 ; Muhammad Amin Khan, uncle of the Chief and now 
Subedar intheMakian Levy Corps ; Mir Ghiilam Jan, Rahatzai 
of Zard ; Mir Ahmad Khan, Ahmad Khauzai of Pringabad 
father-in-law of the llustamzai Chief ; Mir Hazar Eh^n Dodai 
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thanaddr of the Wall Khdu Post, and Lashkar Khan Hajizai and PoPunATioN* 
Allah Diana, Bambkazhi, both of Mastung. 

• . 

The Chief belongs %o the Ahmad Kliinzai sub-section of the 
Sdmczais. He receiTes a monthly allowance of Rs. 300. The 
Muhammad Shahis also hold service in the Khan’s Levies at the 
Wali Khan post. 

A large section called Jhikko, numbering about 100 families, Jbikko 
own allegiance to tho Muhammad Shiihi Chief, though they 
have no share in the land of the tribe. They are entirely 
flockowners and live a nomadic life throughout the year in tho 
Boldn hills, occasionally visiting Zavakhu, Mungachar, and 
Shorariid. Their three principal branches aro Shimmalzai, 

Shahdadzai and Bahiidurzai, and their present headman (1906) 
is Dad Karim, 

In 1901, the Kdrda including the Sahtakzais (1,278) numbered Kiard tribe. 
3,130(1,697 males and 1,438 females, the number of adult males 
being 1,112), In addition to these, 62G were censused in Quetta 
Pishiii and 198 in Las Bela. The Sahtakzais will be dealt with 
later; the remainder of the tribe is composed of 9 takharSy viz., 

Madezai, Zardiirzai, Shudanzai, Shadizai with Muhammadzais (2 
tahhars)y Phullanzai, Masudani ( 2 iakJears), and Gorgezai. Tlie 
Chief belongs to the Klioedadzai branch of the Madezai clan. 

The habitat of the tribe is the tract of country including tho 
valley of Bhalla Dasht, Gwanden Dasht, and Marav. The Chief 
resides at Gwandon, but other members of the sarfldrkhcl family 
live in Marav, the pcrinanent tribal headquarters. The SlAidan- 
aais have bodily settled in the neighbourhood of Quetta. Small 
groups belonging to diffeixjnt clans are settled in Mastung, 

Pringabad, Dingarh, Khad, and outside the district in the Kiisi 
and Sariab circles of the Quetta tahsil where they hold lands. 

The Kurds ol^Baghwana in the Jhalawan country and those in 
Las Bdla have nothing in common with the main tribo living in 
the Saraw^n country. The Kurds are, without doubt, descended 
from the Kilrds of Kurdistan in northern Persia, but tliey appear 
to have early migrated southward and wc hear of a portion of 
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Population* them inhabiting Kirmdn in 934 A. D.* According to tribal 
. accounts they came into Balnchistan with the Baloch of whom 
they claim to be a branch, They say thjy left the Binds in 
Kachhi when the latter proceeded to the Pugjib. From Kachhi 
one ol their branches joined the Mazdri tribe of the DiSra Gh&ai 
Khdn District. The nucleus consisted of the Mad&nis, 
Zarddrzais, Shudanzais, Shddizais, Muhammadzais and Fhulldnzais 
under the leadership of a Maddzai named Tauko. The feud between 
the Kurds and Sahtakzais is said to be of very old standing and 
to have arisen from a quarrel between Mazdri, a former Sarddrhf 
the Kdrds and Jadgdl, then headman of the Sahtakzais. Tho 
Kdrds were - at first worsted, but finally completely defeated 
the Sahtakzais. The Kuchk Baloch who then occupied Marav 
and had refused assistance to tho Kurds against the Sahtakzais, 
finding the former once more powerful, evacuated Marav and 
passed down into the Boldn for fear of vengeance. 

In the meantime, the Bahgulzais had seized Isplinji which was 
the joint possession of the Kiirds and the Ahmadzai branch of the 
Sahtakzais, and a feud commenced between the Kiirds nnd the 
Bangulzais which continued till the time of Nasir Khdn I, by 
whom the feud was settled. The permanent division of land and 
the organisation of the tribe into its present form took place in 
the reign of Nasir Khan I, when Malik Dfudr, Khoedddzai Madezai, 
was Sardar of tho tribe. Tt was at this time that the two alien 
groups, tho Gorgezai and Masudanis, joined the tribe, the former 
from tho Gurgejzai Dombkis and the latter from the Sarparras, 
Jatois, Mcngals, Mughundois, and Dehwdrs. 

The importance which the tribe acquired among the Brdhais 
is due to its position at the head of the Boldn pass. Their Afghih 
neighbours, tho Ydsfuzais of Hanna and Dumars of Zarghdn bave^ 
in the past, joined hands with the Kdrds in times of emergency ax^ 
still take their side in tribal feuds. The occupation of the tri% 
is agriculture supplemented by the produce of th^^ir flocks anS 
camels. The tribal land in Kachhi is situated at Tdkri in Bdla 
Ndri, The Chief of the tribe Haji, Sarddr Ydr Muhammad Khdh^ 
abdicated in favour of his eldest son, K. S. Midn Khdn, in 1906. 

♦ Kalat, by G, P. Tate, page 11. 
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Mi&n Khdn’8 two brothers are Mir Wall Muhammad, Deputy PopULATiOxt 
Inspector in the Quetta-Piehin Police, and Mir ShcSr Zamdn. 

, The Chief receives tin .^llowance of Bs. 300 per mensem from the 
British Government. ^The badrahha and other services granted to 
the from theBoldn are described in the Bolan Pass District 
Gme^eer. The tribe also holds levy service under the Political 
Agent, Saldt« « Other leading members of the sarddrhhH family are 
K. B. Blir Daurdn Khdn, of Mastung, K. B. Mir Yusuf 

£hdn and K. S. Rahim Khdn* Among other notables may be 
mentioned Tdj Muhammad, Madezal ; Shakar Khdn, Zarddrzai ; 

Mirsi Khdn, Shudanzai ; Muhammad Khdn, Sdnwdnr Khdn and 
Zamdn Khdn, Masudduis ; and Mehr Dil and Allah Bakhsh, 

Qorgezais. 

The Sahtakzais, the largest clan enumerated with the Kiirds in Sahtakzais. 
1901, numbered 1,278 In Kaldfc (682 males and 596 females, the 
number of adult males being 457), In addition, 80 were censosed 
4n Quetta-Pishin and 12 in Thal-Chotidli. Their position in 
regard to the Kurds has always been very indefinite and their 
feud with that tribe has been of long standing. Five sections 
constitute the clan, viz., Driszai, Rahmatzai, Bdhdinzai, Ahmadzai, 
and Khdkizai. The first two formed the nucleus and are a branch 
of the Mfrzai section of Sanzar Khdl Kakars. They came from 
Kazba inHindubagb, Zhob, thirteen generations ago under Sultan, 
son of Pasin, son of Nukra Din, the ancestor of the Driszais and 
fought with the Kdais at Gadazai in Quetta-Pishin District. 

Bultdn’s son Salitak, whose grave is on the Marav Khand, was the 
eponymous ancestor of the Sahtakzais, His grandson Jadgal 
fought with the Kdrdsat Siahpusht and the feud has continued up 
to |he present day. The remaining sections have been recruited 
outside: thus the Bdhdinzai are derived from the Zagar 
Hdi^gals and Jatois, the Ahmadzais came from the Meugals 
of Jhalaw&u ; and the Khdkizais are an affiliated section 
i(barq^ from the Ldngav tribe. The Driszais, to which section 
the headman belongs,, have affiliated several sub-scctions from the 
Hdldzais of Khardii and Panjgiir, from the Pirkaris and the 
dhhalgari Afghans and from the DehwArs. In early days the 
Sahtakzais were occasionally at fond with their neighbours, the 
BAruzai and Sodi Paunis and the Kuchk Rinds. They occupy 
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POPITLATION. the valleyfl of Zarakhu, L&, Astangi, and Ohauki, in each of 
^hich they do a small amount of cultivatioh, but the tribestnen ore 
. mostly flockowners aud live a nomadic life throughout the year# 
During the winter they generally move down the BoMn hills, and 
are to bo found with their flocks in the neighbourhood of Mathd* 
wanri while some penetrate eastward towards Saugin and others 
descend to the plains. The Sahtakzais are one. of the tribes 
responsible for the protection of the Bolan and an account of the 
services allotted to them on this account is given in the Gazetteer 
of the Bolan Pass JOisirict, In Kachbi they hold land with the 
Kurds at Takri in Bala Kari. The headman, Sarddr Bahdwal 
Khan, beloitgs to the Kutab Khanzai branch of Driszais. Ho lives 
at Zarakhu during the summer and at Saridth in the Bolan during 
winter. The only other influential man in the clan is Sabzal 
Khan, an old man living at Les (1006). 

Lahri tribe. The Lahrifl enumerated in Kaldt in 1901 numbered 6,420, 
(3,031 males and 2,389 females, the number of adult males being 
2,109). In addition to these, 791 werecensused iu Quetta-Pisbfn, 
39 in Thal-Chotidli, and 11 in Chdgai. The tribe occupies the 
south-eastern part of the District consisting mostly of hills 
bordering on the plains of Kachhi. It is divided into six sections, 
viz., Brdhfmzai, Haidarzai, Zoberdni, Khaldchdni, Shadidni, and 
Shangrani. The first two formed the original nucleus of the tribe 
and belong to the Dombki stock of the Baloch. All others are 
of alien origin: the Zoberdnis are Puzh Riuds ; the Khalechdnis 
claim to be Baloch ; the Shadidnis came from the Zagar Mengals 
and the Shangranis are Afghdns. In Narmuk, the tribal head- 
quarters, live most of the Brdhimzais, Haidarzais, Zoberdnis, and 
Shadidnis. 

Branches of the Brdhimzais and Haidarzais and nearly all the 
Khalechdnis and Shangranis are settled in Mastung and in the 
neighbourhood of Quetta, where they have acquired land by 
purchase' or are camel-owners. Elsewhere the tribesmen hold land 
in Tahlgdn in the Harboi hills and at Qazg and Ilkmfri. 

The tribal land in Kachhi is at Hdnbi (Tdk) in Bala Ndri, 
where certain Brahinazais also hold half revenue-free (ms/ amhdr) 
rights with the Khan in several villages ; the Lahri Ohief^has 
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purchased land at Sachu, also at S&nni. The.principal occupation Population^ 
of the tribe is agriculture combined with flockowning. Some 
Lahris have peftnanfntly settled in the Jhalawan country in the 
neighbourhood of Zabn, Gidar, Zidi^ Wad and Sariina^and in the 
Hab valley, but these have no connection now with the Lahris of 
Saraw^D, 

The early history of the tribe is identical with that of ' their 
neighbours, the Bangukais. Many generations ago, Brahim 
and Haidar, the progenitors of the two clans bearing their names, 
lived in Hamfri near Nichara in the Jhalawan country, whence 
their descendants came to Harmuk which was then occupied by 
Maiidwanis and the Puzh, Kulloi, Godri, Ghulam Bolak, and 
Siahpdd Binds. After some time the Lahris, as their strength 
grew, ousted these Buids. The first sarddr of the tribe was 
Muhammad Khan, who lived fifteen generations ago, and it was 
in his time that the permanent division of land took place among 
the tribe. Tribal accounts tell us that Kdkar Khdn, the Lahri 
Sardjir, a contemporary of Mir Abdulla Khan of Kaldt (1715 — 

1730) and ninth in descent from Muhammad Khdn, fought against 
the Kalhoras near Bibi Ndiii in the Boldn on their way to attack 
Kaldt ; in this fight Kdkar Khdii was killed and it was in con- 
sequence of his death that the subsequent raids were made by the 
Brdhuis against the Kalhoras ending in tho final overthrow of the 
latter's power in Kachhi. In later times, the Lahris were con- 
stantly at feud with the Marris, the A-fghdns of Ilarnai, and the 
Jatois of Sanai and rebelled against Mir Khudaddd Khan, Khan 
of Kaldt, who more than once sent troops to Narmiik. Jahangir 
Khdn, the grandfather of the present Chief, was killed in the 
battle of Khad. His son, the late Sarddr Dost Muhammad khdn, 
died in 1904 and was succeeded by his son Sarddr Bahrdm Khan. 

Dost Muhammad Khdn was one of the best Brahui Chiefs, loved 
by his tribesmen and much respected for his integrity. 

The old tribjil headquarters is the village of Takht, commonly 
known as Takht-i-Muhammad Khdn, but the late Sarddr Dost 
Muhammad Khdn, on account of his differences with the rest of his 
family, came to Hasanjoi and built a village there. The Chief is 
in receipt of a monthly allowance of Rs. 300 from the British 
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Population. Government* The leading tnembers oE the Chief’s family (1906) 
are Mir Khair Bakhsh Khan, uncle and guardian of the Chief; Mir 
KamdlKhfin, son of the late K. B. Mfr Sayundbr Kh4n; Hiji 
Abdul Karim ; Mir Itbar Khan, ndib of Laflri niabat ; Mfr Madad 
Khdn and Mir Murtza Khan. Other influAtial men in the tribe 
are Shahbdz Khdn, the headman of the Shangr&nis ; and his son^ 
in4aw, K. S. Abdur Rahmdn, resdldar in TSo. 68 Sillad^r Camel 
Corps. The Lahris as a tribe have an indifferent reputation. 
They are proverbial for their folly and are styled as Tchosha-duni^ 
stealers of crops, by other tribes. 

Barparra In 1901, the Sarparras in Kaldt numbered 885 (467 males and 

418 females, the number of adult males being 299), and there were 
85 Sarparras in Quetta-Pishin and 49 in Cbdgai. The tribe is 
composed of seven sections, viz., the Shambadai, Siimdrzai, Adam* 
zai, Kotakzai, Jarzab Murrai and Bodcuzai. The last named live 
mostly in Kahnak and are sometimes confused with the Roddnis. 
The Sarparras occupy the long strip of country along the 
western border of the district including Qurgina and Kardgdp. A 
few families of Sdmdrzais also live at Priagdbad in Mastung and 
some Murrais at Marav. Outside the district, branches of the 
tribe are found in Shorawafc and Rek in the Amir’s territory and 
in Seistan. All these are generally flockowuing sections from 
among the Shambadais, Adamzais, Jarzais, and Murrais. With 
the exception of those in Seistdn, they occasionally return to 
Gurgina and Kardgap and, as many of them still continue to 
enjoy their lands, they are required to share all tribal responsi- 
bilities. The tribe is partly of Baloch and partly of Afghdii origin. 
The Shambadais, the oldest section, are descendants of. one named 
Shambada^ son of Devad, a Rind, who lived thirteen generations 
ago. The Sdm&rzaia and the Jdrzais came from the Yusufzai 
Afghdns, many generations ago, via Zhob. The Murrais came seven 
generations ago from the Lotani Zahrls of Jhalawdn under the 
leadership of Shddi Khan; the Rodenzais arc descended from One 
named Umar, who came from the Dumar Kdkara, eleven genera- 
tions ago. The nucleus of the Adamzais and KTotakzais is of 
Baloch stock, but they have also been joined bjr Afghdns from 
Pishin and Shordwak. 
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The Shambadais, Adamzais^ and. the Notakzais first lived in PopuIiATiok. 
Nimargh, which was. partly in their possesBion, and then occnpied 
Gnrgina and Kard^Pl xnost of their lands in Nfmargh being 
subsequently sold to Slisolis and others. The Gurgina Kdrcz in 
Gurgioa, the oldest source of water supply in that valley, was 
equally divided among the above three sections, and others 
receiyed shares subsequently as they joined. The Shambadais 
were joined by the Rodenzais and Murrais ; and the Adamzais 
and Notakzais by the Sdmarzais and Jarzais. The tribe was now 
divide<l into two divisions, viz., the Shambadais, Rodenzais, and 
Murrais occupying Gurgina; and tho Adamzais, Notakzais, 

Sumarzais and Jarzais occupying Kardgap. The tribe occupies an 
important position owing to their close proximity to the Afghan 
border and were, in former times, constantly at feud with the 
Barechis of Shordwak. They are notorious for quarrelling among 
themselves and it is said that they will fight with each other even 
over a dog or a cat. The Murrais, who are dominant in Gurgina, 
arc the most turbulent of all the clans. The Rodenzais, though 
enjoying lands with the Sarparras in Gurgina, are practically 
independent of the control of the Sarparra Chief and the 
Same is the case with the Kahnakis and the Shamezais of 
Kahnak, who commonly style themselves as Sarparras, bat 
hold no share in the tribal land and to all intents and purposes 
form a part of tho Khan’s ulus. 

Unlike other Brahuis, the tribe does not resort to the 
periodical migration to the plains. The principal occupation 
is agriculture ; some of the Shambadais and Jarzais possess large 
flocks of sheej) and goats. The tribal grant in Kachhi is situated 
at Gogro in Bdla Ndri, The present (1907) Chief is Sarddr Imdni 
Baklwli who lives at Kardgap. Other leading men are : Mir 
Tdj Muhammad Adamzai ; Adam Khdn, formerly Jemadar in 
the Chdgai Levies; Brdhim Khan and Sanwal Khan Sumarzaia; 

Lashkar Khdn and Murdd Khdn Murrais ; Allabyar Khan 
, Notakzai ; Badal Khdn, Jdrzai ; Dil Murad Shambadai and 
Hamid Khan Boddnzai, " 

The Rodenis who, in 1901, numbered 1,978 in Kaldt. 1,090 males Rod^nl tribe, 
and 888 females (the number of adult males being 821) are a 
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Ldngav tribe. 


Jhalawan tribe with their head quarters at Sdrdb, but the bulk of 
them reside iu the Kardf!;ap valley where they hold lands, which 
they are said to have obtained ascompensa^o^for Bate Khan, one 
oi’ their ancestoi^s, who with seven others w^a%killed in a fight near 
Kili Murad Khan. The Sarparras claim to assert authority 
over the Bodenis on the ground tluit the latter hold land in their 
tribal territory but have never been able to eidorce their rights. 
The itodenis are descended from Roden, one of tlie seven sons 
of Brabo, the reputed ancestor of the Brahuis. Five sections of 
the tribe reside in the district, viz., Dfuarzai, Zahrozai, Somdlzai, 
Shahakzai, avid Pirkaui. The first four arc the descendants of 
Roden. The Pirkanis mnnber about one thousand families and 
are said to \ni d(;sceiided from Pinik, a slave of the Nausherwanis ; 
they hold land in Karclgap and Taj (Kachlii)^ but are chiefly 
found in Goari in the Savlatli Range. The principal headman of 
the Sarawan Rodibvia is (IDOG) Mir Bahawal Khan who lives at 
Kili Murad Khan in Kardgap. The headman of the Plrkanis 
is Muhammad Khan Hasaiizai. 

The Langavs are the most numerous of all the Saraw^an tribes. 
In 1901 they numbered 17,004 in Kalat (9,130 males and 7,574 
females, the number of adult males being 5,331), besides which 
there were 614 in Qiietta-Pishm, 24f; in Thal-Chotiali, and 586 
in Chagai. The tribe is composed of two divisions, viz., Ali and 
Shddizfii also called Shadi. The former comprises the following 
nine principal sections: Alamkhanzai; Zahrazai; Gahazai; Allah- 
yarzai; Jarnandzai; Salarzai; Somailzai: Bratizaij and Shahozai, 
The Shadizais include Shalializai; Khatizai; Malangzai; Zakarzai; 
Tallikozaj; Isazai and Kdr Muhammadzai. Each of the foregoing 
sections is divided into a number of sub-sections, and several of 
these arc by themselves so large or otherwise of such local 
importance that they are better known by their own names. The 
Langavs cultivate the Mungachar valley, in which they 
principally live, on behalf of the Khan, the R»isanis, and the 
Muhammad Shahis. Elsewhere they are found in Mastnng, 
Gurglna, Isplinji, Marav, and Dasht-i-be-Daulat where they cuL 
tivate lands either a.s tenants or have acquired land by purchase. 
In the Jhalawan country, braucliee of the tribe live in Dasht^ 
j-Goran, Mamatdwa, Kal, Wad, The nucleus of the tribe 
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is descended from Hdji, a Rind follower of Mir Chakar who Population. 

lived in Gresha near Hdji had two sons, Omar and Mando, 

and one daiighteik The latter is said to have been married 

to Mir Kaisar of K\la\ and the result of this union was Mir 

Ahmad II. Mando ^ived at Gaiwandaragh near Kalat and was 

killed by the Khan. His son Allahyar was given land in 

Mangachar in compensation for the life of his father. His 

direct descendants are the Alam Khdiizai Zahrozai; Gahazai ; 

Allahyarzai; and Jamandzai among the Ali Langavs; and the 

Ndr Muhammadzais among the Shadizais. Round these the 

present large tribe was formed. The tribe is composed of a 

mnltitiido of alien groups. There are outsiders in each section, 

sub-section and oven families. Thus, the Alis contain among 

them Notani Chhuttas of the Hab, Numrias of Las Bela, Ilakh- 

shanis of Kharan, Afghans from Kandahar, Bannaris and 

Muhammad llasnis from Jhalawan, Kakars from Hanna and 

Pishin, Kasis from Quetta, Mirwaris from Kolwa, and Zagar 

Mengals from Nushki. The Shadizais include among them 

Dombkis from Kachhi, Hardnis, Kalandranis, Mengals, Bangulzais 

Afghans, Zagar Mengals, and Rakhshauis. The Langav Chief 

takes revenue {mdlid) from his tribesmen. Tho principal headman 

{tahari) of the Shddizai division also makes certain recoveries from 

his clan. These are described in Chapter III. By old custom the 

tribe is bound to cultivate tho Khan’s lands and provide certain 

other services of a peculiar kind, an account of which will be found 

in Chapter HI, Hence among the Bralmi tribes, the Langavs 

have always been looked upon more or less as a subject race. 

Their Chief is not on an equal footing with the rest of the Sara wan 
Chiefs. Their main occupation is agriculture and some of them 
are professional kdriz diggers. They supply labour as tenants 
in different parts of the district. A good many cultivate the 
Khan’s lands in Chhappar. As camel breeders, they have 
acquired a great reputation and engage in transport work in 
different parts^of the Agency. Caravans of Langavs proceed 
every year to Makran for dates. Most of the tribesmen who 
are dependent on dry crop areas, possess large flocks of sheep and 
goats. The tribe has prospered greatly of late years and a 
great portion of the rights in land in Mungaeliar, belonging to the 
Muhammad Shahis, has been purchased by them. 
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• 

The Chief of the whole tribe is Sarddr Rasul Bakhsh who suc- 
ceeded his brother Safar Khan in 1877. He belongs to the Mir- 
khdnzai section of the Alls. As the Ldngav tribe %re found scat- 
tered over large tracts of country, the Chief ifasro very difficult duty 
to perform. The next man of influence in the Chief’s family is 
Mir Pir Muhammad, nephew of Rnsdl Bakhsh. Other leading 
men in the tribe are Aziid Khan and Haji Karim Bakhsh, principal 
headmen of the Ali and Shddizai divisions respectively. The 
Sheikhzais of Rodangi in Zard, the Malangzais of Mandehaji and 
the Sheikhzais of Ohbappar are accredited with religious sanc- 
tity. 

Two important sections living with the Ldngavs are tho 
Khuraadnis and Kullois. The former consist of about 150 
houses scattered in different parts of Mungachar and Gurgina. 
They cultivate lands on behalf of the Khan and the Muhammad 
Shahis and also possess a largo number of camels. Those living 
in Gurgina have acquired shares in Jedrezes, The Khurasanis are 
descendants of prisoners of war brought from Meshed by Kasir 
Khan I, who released them on his return. Formerly the Khurd- 
sdnia looked to the late Mustaufi Fakir Muhammad and his father 
Nuib Abdul Aziz, as their head, but they are now disunited. 
The principal headmen are Dad Muhammad, son of Ata Jdn, once 
the Khan’s Ndib of Quetta, Mnlla Ghuldm Rasul and Rahman 
all living in Mungachar, and Haibat and Nabi Dad living in 
Gurgina. 

The Kullois living in the district are a branch of the Kulloi 
Rinds of Kachhi and settled in Mungachar many generations ago. 
Their total population is about 90 houses; and the principal 
sections are the Mdsazai, Karimzai, Sdmdzai, Hasanzai, Hairozai 
and Jaldlzai. The Kullois hold land in Mungachar and their 
position with regard to the Ldngav Chief has in the past been a 
bone of contention, they being often claimed as a section of the 
LdngaV tribe. ' Reference will be found in Chapter III to the 
annual of Rs. 100 paid to the Ldngav Chief by these Kui- 

lois, who are, however, exempt from all the other services to 
which the former are liable. For tribal purposes the Kullois arc 
considered a section of the Bind tribe and acknowledge the Rind 
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Chief of Shordn as their Sardir* iPhc local headman is Allah Populatxoit. 
Bakhsh of the Mdsazal liiection who lives in Zard and is an in- 
fluential man. ^ 

In 1901 the DehwSifS in Kalat numbered 6,727 : 3,7 09 males and DehwdrB. 
3,018 females; the mimbor of adult males being 2,628. Besides 
these, 273 were enumerated in Quetta-Piahin and 18 in Chdgai. 

The Dehwars are an industrious and inoffensive people, whose 
name is derived from the fact that they live in deh$ or collections 
of mud houses* I'hey do not migrate annually to the plains like 
the Brahuis among whom they live. They furnish no quota of 
troops to the Khan of KaUt, but tacitly accept a position of sub- 
ordination to the Brdhuis. The nucleus of the tribe is undoubi. 
edly of Tajik origin and like the Tajiks they all speak Persian. 

a 

Tradition says that it was chiefly through the assistance of the 
Dehwars of Kalat that the Ahmadzais acquired Kalat, They 
killed the governor, named Mandav, whose tomb is situated 
opposite the Mastungi gate at Kaldt and invited Mir Ibrdhfm 
Mirwdri to occuppy the masnad. The latter sent his grandson 
Mir Hasan. 

The tribe consists of two divisions, one living in Kaldt and the 
other in Mastung, and each division is under a separate arbdh. 

Nearly all are cultivators of the Khdn and for purposes of 
administration are treated as purely State subjects as distinguished 
from Brahuis. The Kaldt Dehwdrs consist of five sections, viz.» 

Dodaki, Rais Tok, Tolonti, Alizai, and Mughalzai ; all are bound to . 
serve the Khan without pay, provide his guests with necessaries 
such as fuel and grass and furnish messengers. The subject has 
been dealt with in Chapter III • 

The Dehwdrs of the Mastung valley are known from the loca- 
lities occupied by them thus: Mastungis, Pringdbddis and TIrchis. 

The Mastungi^ include the Khwajakhdl, Sheikh, Sdrang, Hotizai, 

Saulai, Abizai, Zarkhel and Dddizai. Other minor units which 
are reckoned with the Dehwdrs of Mastung are the Qazizais, Jola, 

Ghamakazai, and Goharazai. The Khwdjakhcls are said to have 
come from Shirdz in Persia. The principal headmen are ( 1904) 

Arbab Imdm Bakhsh, the Arbdb of all the Dehwara in the 
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The Sheikh are a large section descended from two brothers named 
Sheikh Taghe (Taqi) and Sheikh Ali, who were ^Vlizai Afghans 
from Zamindawar in AfghdnUtun. The of the former is 

situated near Mastung and is held in great reverence by the 
people. The principal headman of the Sheikh is (1904) Aziz 
Khan. Another influential man in the clan is Rais Muhammad 
Khair, a large landowner, living at Sultiin KArez. The Sarangs 
are an offshoot of the Ishakzai Durrjinis of Afghanistan. The 
present headmen are Rais Mewa and Diir Muhammad. The 
Ilotizais consist of two sections, Hotizai and Rindak ; both 
claim a Rind Baloch origin from two ancestors named Hotan and 
Rindak. The headmen are Kadir Bakhsh, Abdul Hamid and 
Rahim Bakhsh. The vSaiilais claim descent from a Shahwani 
named Amir Khan. The present headmen are Gulsher and Gul 
Jan. The Abizais, who also include the branch named Badinzai, 
claim an Arab descent from two ancestors named Abid Khan and 
Badiii. The present headmen are Hdji Abdur Rahmdii and Rais 
Badal. The Zarkhtils claim a common descent with the 
Zarrakzai Zahris of Jhalawan and are Tariu Afghans. They 
are very old inhabitants of the Mastung valley and played 
an important part in the early history of the Bruhuis ; Mir Bijjar 
Mirwari, who drove out the Jadgals, was born of a Zarkhel mother 
and the Zarkhcls are described as having helped the Mirwaris ag- 
ainst the Jadgals. The present headmen are Lai Muhammad, Adam 
Khan, Faiz Muhammad and Mustafa. The Dadizais claim to be 
of Rind Baloch origin. The headmen are Ali Mardan and Shakar 

KhAn, 

%> 

The Prhigab4di Dehwdrs comprise four sections, viz., Yusufzai, 
Buddazai, Tarrazai also called Tuhranzai, and Miibammadzai, all 
being of Afghan origin ; the Yusufzais and Buddazais are said to 
have come from the Peshdwar District ; the Turrazais from 
Persia and the Muhammadzais from Kabul. The malih of the 
Yusufzai section takes precedence among all the Pringabadis and 
the present malih (1904) is Pir Muhammad ; other men of note 
are Malik Rasdl Bakhsh Yusufzai, Pfr Bakhsh Buddazai, Muham- 
mad Akbar and Shah Husain Turrazai, and Murad Kh4a 
Muhammadzai* 
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The Tfrchi Dehwars who live in Tiri are a separate unit like Populatioit. 
those of Pringabad and most of them are of Tajik origin though 
in recent times outsi^r«| from Afghdns, Baloch, and Brahuis have 
joined them and an mstance is found of a small branch known as 
Kashmir^^ai who are said to have come from Kashmir. They are 
particularly good cultivators, and their lauds extend as far as 
Kahnak. The principal sections of the Tirchis are Anazai, 

PIr Walizai, Musa Khanzai, Amadiiai, Mehr Alizai, Husain Khan- 
zai, Mandauzai> Zakriazai and Sanjarzai. The head malik belongs 
to the Andzai section ; the present malih is Badal Khan^ an 
iniluential man and a large landowner. Other leading men are 
mcilih Saifulla, and Sadat Khan, Husain Khdnzais ; and Rais 
Kdim Khan, Miisa Khdnzai. 


Anthropometrical mesCsurements made in 1903, showed that the 
Dehwdrs had broad heads, medium noses, and varying stature. 
The average measurements of those examined were as follow 


Average Cephalic index ... 

,, blasal ,, 

„ Stature 

„ Orbito^nasal index •... 


... BP7 
... 74-3 
... 1G4*2 c. 111 . 
... 118. 


The Salads numbered 442 in 1901 : 223 males and 219 females, « • i 

gaiaus, 

Most of them live in Mastung and Kaldt, but some are also found 
in Tirl, Pringabad and Mungachar. The Mastung Saiads are known 
as Yakpdsizai from the surname of their ancestor Khwaja Ibrahim, 
Yakpasi, so called because any prayer made to God through him 
was fulfilled within a pds or a period of three hours. 

They are collaterals of the Chishti Saiads of Kirani and 
Dadhar. All hold lands and supplement their income from the 
offerings they receive from the people iu the simpe of alms {tlml') 
and inoculation fees (tulcha) for which they visit remote parts of 
the district. The Saiads of Mastung once held largo revenue-free 
grants of land, most of which have been sold by them to other 
tribes. The present leading men among them are Saiad V akil 
Shah, Saiad Ghazi Shfih, Fazil Shah, Dad Muhammad, Nazar 
Shah, Kihal Shah and Haji Shdh of Mastung ; Saiad Muhammad 
Zim&xk Shah of Tfri and Saiad Salim Shah of Mungachar. Tho 
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and is well known for his hospitality. Saiad Muhammad Sharif ^ 
father of Saiad Muhammad Zaman Shah |f jf'Iri, figured conspi- 
cuously in the intrigues against MehrAb and a reference 

has been made to him in the section on HiStory* 

The Saiads of Kalafc are Chishtis and Gllanis (also called Jlld- 
nis). Among the Chishtis the leading position is held by a lady, 
known as Bibi Sdhib, who is greatly respected and carries on a- 
large inoculation practice with the help of one of her attendants 
called JehaUfa. The present BIbi Sahib is Bibi Maryam. The 
Chishtis of Kahit are distinct from those of Mastung. The Gila- 
nis are very often absent in Jhalawdn and Sind collecting alms 
from their followers. The leading man among them is Saiad 
Jahdn Shah. 

About tenor fifteen families of Shddizai Saiads live in the 
Saida-ta Shahr in Kahnak and in Tlri, They are an offshoot of 
the Shddizai Saiads of Piahin and hold revenue-free lands in 
Kahnak, The principal man among them is Saiad Paind Jdn. 

Loris and description of both these classes will be found in the Jha-^ 

dante? Gazetteer. In 1901 they numbered in Sarawdn 1,978. Of 

the Loris, the largest groups are found in Mungaebar, Mastung 
and Kalat. Their headman, who styles himself sarddr^ lives in 
Mastung and the present (1906) incumbent is Dost Muhammad. 
Some of the servile dependants have acquired laud and maintain 
themselves by agriculture. 

llludus. qjhe Hindus found in the district are immigrants from Shikar- 

pur in Sind, trora Dora Gh^zi Khan in the Punjab and from Kachhi. 
A few Sikhs are also found among them. In 1901 they numbered 
841 : 493 males and 848 females. Most of them live in Kalat, 
Mastung and Mungachar, a few being found at Johdn, Pringd- 
bad, Tlri and Kahnak. There is at Kaldt a Hindp shrine of Kdli. 
They are all engaged in trade and during the summer, Hindus 
from Dddhar, Sanni and Bhdg in Kachhi, come to sell their wares 
in all cultivated localities and several Hindu of Mdrwdr also 
visit the district. In recent years many of the Hindus of Kaldt 
have settled at Quetta where they are known as Kaldti Hindus^ 
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The Hindus have always been well protected and among thePopuLATioK. 
Brihuis, Baloch and Afghans, there was an unwritten law that in 
the course of •raicllB ajid counter-raids, Hindus were not to be 
molested. They ha^ of necessity been obliged to conform some- 
what to their entirely Mussalman surroundings and do not scru- 
ple to drink water from a Mussalman’s water skin or use his 
griddle to bake bread on. 

According to their ancient custom, the Hindus usually affect 
red trousers and a red cap or turban, and their shirt is buttoned 
on the left instead of the right shoulder ; but in other respects 
their dress, both for men and women, is similar in pattern to that 
worn by the tribesmen. 

An annual fair of the community takes place at Gedbast humh, 
also called Indrapnri, near Kishan on the Lisdlchi festival. 

There are j^anohayats at Mastnng and Kaldt to govern the social 
affairs of the community and to control trade. At the head of 
these panohdyats is a mukhi who exercises great influence among 
his co-religionists and is officially recognised as their spokesman. 

The present mukhi of Kalat is Gedu Mall, grandson of Diwan 
Bacha Mall , who was Financial Minister to Mehrab Khan II and 
fell fighting at the storming of Kalat in 1839. Other leading 
men are Diwan Mohan, Kardar Torn Mall and Ohola Ram of 
Kaldt and Diwan Chdhar of Mastnng. 

The accounts of religion and occupation given in ih^Jhalawdn Eeligionand 
Gateiieer refer also to Sarawdn« The rules as to social life and Occupation, 
social precedence, custom of hospitality, food, dress, dwellings, 
disposal of dead, amusements and festivals are also the same as in 
Jhalawdn. The Ahmadzais, as members of the ruling family in 
Kalat, take precedence above all others ; among the tribes, the 
Baisdnis as the head of the Sarawdn division of the Brdhui confe* 
deracy have social precedence ; while among the Chiefs of the 
different tribes the question of precedence in darhdrs and jirga^^ 
is often a debateable oney generally the Sbabwani Chief takes the 
second place followed in succession by the Rustamzai, Bangulzai, 

Muhammad Shdhi, Kdrd, Lahri and Ldngav Chiefs. The Sarparra 
Chief, together with the Chief of the Zagar Mdngals of Nushki 
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PoPOLATioK* Rind Chief of Shoran in Kachhi claims precedence above 

the Bangalzai aarddr. The L&ngavs, Lorfs, Dehw^rs and Khann* 
zfids (freed slaves) are treated as socially iid’enior. * 

The indigenous Muhammadan population, Avho represent about 
99 per cent, of the total, are Sunni Muhammadans, but upsesrti- 
tions prevail among them as among the tribes'uen of Jhalawan. A 
Raisani of whatever position or rank would pass the night in the 
house of a neighbour, should he happen to return from a journey 
to hia village or encampment. There are numerous slinnes in 
the country, the most important ones being those of Sheikh 
Rajah also called Rajah at NImargh, Bibi Sahib at Ziarat ; 
Sheikh Taghe in Mastuiig; Shah Mardan north of Kishan* Sakhi 
Patehan at Khaisar;and Shah Abdulla in Narmuk. 

Bheikh Rajah. Sheikh Rajah, who was a Barijah of Sind, came to Njmargh and 
married a daughter of Saiad Kalan. The latter’s descendants 
are now known as Saiad Kalauis and live in Shorardd and in the 
Sarlath hills on the Afghan border. Sheikh Rajah s shrine is 
visited by the people of western Sarawau, and those of Jhalawdn 
and Shorardd. After the wheat harvest each year, a date is fixed 
for a fair to be held at the shrine of which the news is sent 
abroad to all the followers of the saint who assemble with their 
offerings of sheep and goats. These animals are killed and 
distributed among the assembly. The people of Niinargh who 
pay one-fortieth of the produce of their lands as thuk contribute 
the flour and cook the cakes and distribute them. 

Close by the shrine of Sheikh Rajah is that of Pir Jalai one of 
the followers of Sheikh Rajah, whose daughter was married to 
Paind, the progenitor of the Pdindzai Sarddr Khdl Zagar 
M&igals, to whom the Pir gave a portion of land now known as 
Paiudwal as her dower. After Sheh Rajab’s death, Paind 
appropriated more land, whereupon Pir Jaldi cursed him; PAind 
shortly <tfter died from an ulcer in the throat and, tradition 
reports, all those of his followers also who had acdbmpanied him 
to Nimatgb. 

Bibi sihib. The shrine of Bfbi SAhib, a pious lady, whose real name waa 
BlbllSr^kzan and who along with her. maid sank into the earth 
when persecuted, by some ijafidelB, llea> at ZiArat in the, neigh;- 
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bourhood of Kalat. The shrine is ?isited by persons bitten by Population. 
rabid dogs, and all persons who pay fixed contribution to the 
shrine thereby %ecu3ie immunity from cholera. 

The most importani\ shrine in the Shahwaiii tribal area is that SbdhMarddn. 
called Shdh Marddn-na-Ziarat situated between Kishan and Johan 
on the Kalat-Bolan road. Tradition says that Ali, known to the 
people as Shah Mardan, came to the spot where the shrine exists 
in pursuit of infidels. Here a fight took place and it is said that 
the camel which Ali was riding climbed over the rock in two jumps* 
and a spot is pointed out which shows the foot prints of the catiiol 
The shrine consists of a stone enclosure erected at the foot of the 
rock. It is greatly venerated by Brdhuis who visit it with all 
sorts of prayers and a large number of animals are sacrificed at 
the shrine during the year. 

Sakhi Patehau was one of the ancestors of the Saiadzais, the Sakhi 
family of the Bangiilzai Chief. His generosity won him the title Patehdn . 
of saJehi meaning generous- His shrine is situated at Khaisdr 
near Johan. Local accounts state that Sakhi Patehdn and his 
followers once fought with Mir J^arrak, the ancestor of the 
Zarrakzai Chief of Zahri, and when defeated by the latter, Patehdn 
laid oil liim the curse that bis successors in the chiefship should 
never have more than one son each. The shrine is respected by 
all the tribes generally and by the Bangulzai tribe in particular 
who take oaths in his name. The wife of Sakhi Patehau, Bibi 
Ldl6n, is buried at Isplinji. 

The shrine of Shah Abdulla is situated in the Drang valley in ghaJi Abdul. 
Narmuk. On the birth of a male child, the Lahris sacrifice a 
goat or sheep on this shrine and on a similar occasion in » the 
family of the Lahri Chief a bullock is sacrificed. Every cultivator 
in Narmuk pays tkuJc to the shrine in the shape of one chotra of 
grain. Shah Abdulla’s father was Shah Jafar, brother of Bibi 
Nani and Pir Ghdib, whose shrines are situated in the Boldii and 
at Khajiiri respectively. The shrine of Shah Jafar is at Bobddr, 
where he is said to have killed a snake which was a terror to the 
people. He married a daughter o! the headman of Robddr and the 
result of the union was Shah Abdulla. 

Among minor Bbrines may be mentioned the following ; 

At Jobdn the shrines of Bibi Ndzo, Shah Ddho» Bughdi Shahid 
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Population, and Ohillinga. That o£ Bibi Nazo, a Saiad lady of Mastong, is 
resorted toby persons bitten by rabid «dog3. It is a memorial 
shrine erected over earth brought from the place where the dead 
body of the lady was washed. The shf-in^ of Shah Dabo, a 
Kaheri of Kachhi, has the power of averting natural calamities 
from the crops of its votaries. At Khajdri is the shrine of Pfr 
Ghaib, said to be a brother of Bibi Nani, whose shrine is in the 
Bolan. Pit Ghaib produced the spring at Khajiiri. South of 
Puclgili in Narmuk is the shrine of Pir Jongal who was a Kaheri 
of Kachhi and one of the family of the Haft Walia of Bhathari 
near Shordn. At Kalat are the shrines erected in the name of the 
famous Muhammadan saint Pir Dastgir of Baghdad, and the 
shrine of Pir Chat an Shah, a local Saiad of old days who is said 
to have produced the large spring called Ohashma at Kalat. In 
Cbhappar are the shrines of Pir Chandram and Sheikh Shaban 
near Ghhati. In Muiigachar are the shrines of Saiad Nauroz, 
Mahmiid Gohran and Sheh Haji. In Mastung are the shrines of 
Khwaja Ibrdhim Yakpdsi, the ancestor of the Ohishti Saiads of 
Mastnng, Sultan Samarkund Bukhari, of Sheikh Lango at 
Kanddva near Tlri and of Sheikh Wdsil ( a memorial shrine) at 
the place of that name; and Sheikh Toghi, an Alizai Durrdni, in 
Mastuug whose descendants are known as the Sheikh Dehwdrs. 
In Kardgap is the shrine of Fakir Hotak, a Sumaldri Mengal who 
was an attendant of the shrine of Sheikh Husain in Nushki about 
four generations ago. He is believed to possess great influence 
over snakes, and JcJturda or dust taken from his shrine and applied 
Names, title, to the wound cures snake-bite. 

The account of names and titles, rules of honour, system of 
reprisals, and blood compensation given in the Jhalawdn Gazetteer 
applies also to Sarawdn. 
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ECONOMIC. 

^'T^HE presence of vast mountainous tracts which can never 
be made capable of cultivation and the absolute 
necessity .of perennial irrigfation to ensure a harvest are two 
of the principal features which present themselves when 
considering the general conditions under which agriculture 
can be carried on in Sarawan. Permanent irrigation, again, 
is almost entirely coiitined to the valleys in the* west and 
west-cefjtral parts of the country. Of these, the western 
valleys are less favourably circumstanced than the west 
central, among which Mastung, Mungachar and Kalat are 
prominent. The centre of the country, viz., the plains of 
j^halla Dasht, GwandtSn and the neighbouring country, are 
remarkable for the great depth at which water is found and 
the consequent impossibility of bringing it to the surface for 
cultivation at paying rates, while, in the cultivable tracts 
situated in the eastern hills, cultivation is almost completely 
dependent on raintall, and the distance of these places from 
markets w'ould probably preclude much progress, even if 
perennial water were available. Where, again, permanent 
water is available, at such places as Kishiin, Johan, Jam and 
Bdrari, the quantity of land is too limited to admit of the 
whole being successfully utilLsed. 

The proportion of dry crop land, therefore, is enormous 
when compared with the tracts subject to permanent irriga- 
tion. On the east are the valleys of Narmuk, including the 
Lop, and Morgand ; in the centre, Kiiak, K/ibo, IspHnji, 
Marav and the two northern valleys of Bhalla Dasht and 
<jwaiid<Sn with their offshoots ; in the western part of the 
centre, large parts of Chhappar, Mungachar and Mastung, 
the latter including Khad and Dulai, lie unirrigated ; while 
on the west are the dry crop tracts of the Gurgiiia-Kardgap 
valley. Everywhere, too, the stony slopes at the foot of the 
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Agriculv mountains are useful only for grazing,* nor, even when rains 
iiRii. abundant, are the valleys cultivated it\ thewr entirety. 

It follows that though the district, tllVaugh its possession 
of the central strip of irrigated country, is the best pro- 
tected part of the KaUit State, cultivation is only secure in a 
comparatively insignificant area. The bulk of the population 
is dependent on dry crop areas from which a full crop cannot 
be expected oftener than once in about five years. Indeed^ 
it is said, that, during the decade ending in 1904, a full 
crop has nowhere been obtained from dry crop lands. 

“ K/mshMv/r ^ornd shikar it dry crop cultivation is like 
hunting the wild ass, is the common saying of the country- 
side. 

The soil of the district is fertile both in irrigated and 
unirrigated tracts. Mastung is especially famous for its 
fertility, and all crops produced here, but notably wheat, are 
of excellent quality. Among unirrigated tracts, the soil of 
Narniuk is most fertile ; in the rest of the district it may be 
regarded as of fairly uniform quality throughout. 

No scientific analysis of the soil in the district has ever 
been made, but the people divide it into various categories. 
The best is a reddish clay called mait or matmdl^ also 
known by some as hanainay or sweet soil. It is largely 
mixed with silt and also contains some sand, and is to be 
found in the centre of all dry crop valleys. Next comes 
sidhzamin^ a dark loam generally found in the irrigated areas 
at Kaldt, Lskalku, Johdn, Isplinji, and some parts of Mastung. 
Next to maii it is best adapted for the cultivation of w'heat. 
It withstands cold and frost well and retains moisture for a 
long time. 

Soil which has a large admixture of sand is known as reki^ 
It is found in different parts of Mfjstung, but especially round 
Tiri and Pringdbdd, w'herc the moving sand has rendered 
sev^eral tracts incapable ot cultivation. Soil containing a 
moderate quantity of sand is well suited for lucerne and 
melon growing. 

Other well-known soils, but of inferior quality, are karkcUy. 
ihaihakhdri or sdviy yall or khety korki and ddgi. Karkaty 
also known as kharrainuy or bitter, resembles the sarh or 
kharch soil of Kachhi, and is to be found, along water chan- 
nels, and in places where water has ponded for a time. The 
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surface becomes stftV and hard and loses most of its good 
qualities. The tthathakhdri is a hardish clay of dark red 
colour mixed with ^;and and rubble. Stony soil is known as 
yall^ and all hill 'skirts are known as kher. Yall is a good 
soil for grape growing, an industry which could probably be 
developed at Les, Chauki, and Astangi in the Sahtakzai 
country where this soil is extensively found. Korki and ddgi 
are unsuitable for cultivation of any kind. The former has 
a thin layer of clay on the surface but a hard sub-soil, whence 
the name, which means “ blind.” Dd^i\^ white clay which 
is only useful for plastering houses. 

Land bearing salt efflorescence is known as kciliar^ kallar- 
basl^ shordwa:^7n or shorabasL Kallar tracts are extensive in 
Kahnak, Shinndb, Gurgina, and in the Mandehdji, Brinchin- 
nau and Zard circlfes of the Mungachar valley. Kallar is 
either deep or shallow. Successful cultivation in the former 
is almost impossible, but in the latter a grain crop generally 
does well after it has once germinated. 

Inferior soil, which is otherwise unfit for cultivation, is 
improved in Mastung by artificial deposits of good earth. 
This is done by excavating the good soil in the proxi- 
mity of narrow water channels, into which the water from 
a large kdrcB is then lead, the earth thereby being car- 
ried to the desired locality. As much as a foot of earth is 
sometimes deposited in this way. Soil, thus improved, is 
called brusht. 

The uncertainty of the rainfall, the average of which is 
about 7^ inches, 6 being received in winder and in 
sumrner, is a most important factor in agricultural life. A 
good rainfall,” wrote Mr. J. A. Crawford about the ‘adjoin- 
ing District of Quetta-Pishin, “ naturally affects not only 
the amount of rain crop cultivation, but also the irrigated 
land, and the springs, streams and kdreses which supply the 
water for irrigation. For a really good harvest, rain or snow 
before the end of December is required. This enables a 
large amount of rain crop land to be brought under cultiva- 
tion, and replenishes the streams, springs and kdreses.*^ 

Almost more important, however, than a good rainfall, 
is a heavy snowfall. Heavy rain drains off rapidly in 
floods and, though useful for flood and dry crop cultivation, 
has not the .same effect in supplying the deficiencies in the 
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natural sources of irrigation as a heavy "covering ot snow. 
Reference has already been made to the importance of the 
kdrefs 2Ls' a source f irrigation, and in yejys in which the 
snowfall has been small, the supply of water in them almost 
always shows a large decrease. The effects of deficiency in 
rain and snow fall in a series of years is to be seen in the 
fact that while there were 141 running karezcs in Mastung 
in 1904, there were 76 dry ones and that many of the latter 
had ceased to run within recent times. The heavy snow- 
fall of 1905, on the other hand, resulted \n several kdreses 
(which had become dry) beginning to run again, while in 
others the flow of water increased. 

For dry crop cultivation, the most importanW rainfall is 
that which falls in summer (bashshdm) and fills the embank- 
ments. The land is then ploughed and smoothed to retain 
the moisture till the time comes for sowing. Sowings on 
the winter rainfall [sclh kish) in dry crop lands seldom 
produce much straw, though a fair out-turn of grain may 
be expected. 

The arrival at maturity of all dry crops is dependent on 
good rain in early spring, and irrigated crops are also much 
benefited by it. 

In parts of Kalat and Mungachar, in Khad Duldi and — 
most important of all — in Bhalla Dasht and the neighbouring 
valleys, a system, known as garary is followed in dry crop 
lands, the soil being prepared in September and October 
and the seed sown without moisture, after which it is left 
till the winter rains cause it to germinate. 

The^ whole of the population, except the Hindu traders, 
is engaged either in agriculture, or in flock and camel 
owning. Most of the proprietors are themselves the tillers 
of the soil, but in some cases members of one tribe cultivate 
land belonging to another as tenants. The best cultivators 
are those^in possession of irrigated land, chief among whoin 
are the Dehwars of Mastung and Kalat, the, Langavs of 
Mungachar, the Johdnis of Johdn, the Khurdsdnts of 
Mungachar ahd Gurgina, and the Dindrzai Bangulzais of 
Isplinji. Few of the Brahliis proper are good cultivators. 

The year is ordinarily divided into four seasons, viz, 
bashshdm or the season between June and August when rain 
may be expected; sohcflorthe autumn, comprising September 
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and October ; s^lji oiv winter, November to February ; and 
hatam or sprii^, from March to May, the beginning of which 
is known as karrai^ Winter and summer are known as 
stmistdn and tdbistdn respectively to the Langavs and to the 

DehwArs of Kaldt. By most of the cultivators and flock- 

• 

owners, 9 chillas or periods of 40 days, are recognised. 
They begin in November with the chilld-i-khushk which is 
followed by the chilld-i-tar^ the rest being known as stdh^ 
sabs^ sicirdi ahar^ sdwanr^ sohel and naft. 

Two principal harvests are recognised : the khushbar or 
spring harvest, which includes the crops sown between 
October and March and reaped by the month of July ; and 
the sabzbar or mozbavy the autumn harvest, which includes 
the crops* sown Trom May to July and reaped by the month 
of November. In Mastung, Mungachar and KaMt, the 
Dehwdrs and Langavs sometimes call the khushbar by the 
name of jopdk and the sabzbar by that of hdmin or dmen. 

The following are the chief crops produced at each 
harvest : — 

KHUSHBAR. 

Wheat {Triticum salivunt). 

Barley {flordeum vulture). 

Shirr {Lens escuienta). 

Malar {Pisum arvense). 

SABZBAR. 

Lucerne (^Medicago saliva). 

Cucurbitaceous crops gene- 
rally known ptiltfsal. 

The Crop w'hich is most extensively cultivated is wheat 
and it forms the staple food* grain of the inhabitants. 
Of cucurbitaceous crops, the most important is the melon. 
Vegetables are not largely grown, but the cultivaiion 
of the potato appears to be on *the increase. Other 
vegetables include the egg plant r wdngun ) spinach ( pdlik J; 
cauliflower ( gobi ) ; the iuri\ the vegetable marrow ( kudu ) ; 
the bitter gourd ( karela ); tinda; ineiki ( Trigone lla fcentint’^ 
grcBCum ) ; the* radish ( turb or miili ) ; the onion ( plmdz) ; 
the turnip ( shalgha 7 n ) ; and carrots ( gajjir or gazir J. 
Lucerne ( Medicago saliva ) is classified as a sabzbar crop, hut 
really belongs to neither category, as it is generally sown 
either in- the spring or autumn and is cut from May to 
October. 


SABZBAR. 

Tobacco i^Nicotiana rusHcd). 
Prfs^i {^Pafiicum milioceiirn). 
Gdlicha {Panicnrn frumenta- 
ceiim), ' 

Mung {P,\aseoliis nitnigo). 
Potatoes {Solanum tuberc- 
sum). 

Judri (Andropogon sorghu?n). 
Vegetables, 
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The dry crop areas generally producp only wheat, barley, 
and melons in a few cases, and it is principally on the 
A/mshbqr crop, therefore, that the cultil ator of such tracts 
relies. Sabzbar crops are raised only in irrigated lands. 
Certain localities are specially well known for the growth 
of their sabzbar crops, e.g., Johdn, Shirindb and Zard in 
Mungachar for tobacco, and Mastung, Kaldt and parts 
of Mungachar for lucerne. The importance of autumn 
crops will increase with the opening of the Quetta-Nushki 
Railway, and the cultivation of fruit appears likely to 
develop. 

Mastung wheat is the best in Baluchistdn, its excellence 
being due to the quantity of glutinous matter which it con- 
tains. Of wheat grown in dry areas, that produced in 
BhalLi Dasht and its vicinity is greatly in request. 

The wlieat grown is of several varieties which are known 
as ru-rody pamhri also called ispehuiy shord’vcaki or daiaky. 
Pesar^ jvatfnscli and shit tar danddn, R it -rod is said to 

be the indigenous variety and is preferred for domestic 
consumption owing to its nutritious properties. It is a red 
wheat and grows with little moisture and is therefore 
extensively .sown in dr}?^ crop lands. Pamhri is a white 
beardless wheat for which Mastung is especially famous. 
It is largely cultivated in irrigated lands. It fetches high 
prices in the market. Daiak^ also known as shordwaki 
owing to the fact that it is imported from Shoravvak in 
AfgWnistdn, is a late variety, useful for sowing in dry crop 
tracts, after ru-rod .sowings are over. The grain is red 
and small and the production, both of grain and straw, is 
infe/ior. Pesar^ zhobi, gamtscli^ iSind shut ar dan ddm.x^ all 
white varieties sown in small quantities in irrigated lands. 

is distinguished from by its bigger grain and 
a red short beard. It is used for parching (ddnku) and a 
furrow or two of this variety, if sown with another kind of 
wheat, is believed in Mungachar to bring blessings on the 
crop and to protect it against disease. Zhobi and gamisdh 
are varieties imported from Zhob and Garmsel in AfghAnistdii. 
The former, which has a thick ear with a long dark beard, is 
cultivated in Gurgina, while garmseli is to be found in 
different parts of Mustung. Shuttar-danddn or “camel’s 
teeth” is the largest local variety. Except daiak^ which 
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matures in th.ree or four months, all other .varieties 
ripen in aboufttiiti^ months. 

Sowing in rich soil? which possesses a sufficient supply of 
water, is broadcast, the process being locally known 
as chhat^ while that in poor soil, with an insufficient supply 
of moisture, is by means of the drill and is called sund ; 
other systems are known as khiL or karoy and garar. By 
the khil system, the seed is sown twice; first broadcast, 
after which the soil s harrowed and then ploughed, the 
second sowing being in the furrows thus made. It is much 
in vogue at Kaldt, the advantages being the replacement of 
failures among the seeds sown broadcast and the greater 
expansion of the plants than in the case of those sown with 
the drill. For the system which has been referred to 

already, the seed is* sown with the drill in dry land before 
rain has fallen and left to its fate. 

Land to be tilled with wheat is ploughed once only in 
April. This ploughing is called shorn. It is not essential, 
and in some cases autumn ploughing only takes j lace. 
When Canopus {sohel) appears in September, the land is 
watered for theWirst time. When the surface of the soil has 
dried and has assumed a whitish appearance, the land is 
ploughed once or twice, and harrowed each time ; the seed 
being afterwards either sown broadcast in irrigated land or 
drilled in. If, as above mentioned, the soil is rich and has 
a sufficient watersupply, the seed is sown broadcast. The 
sowing season in irrigated lands ordinarily closes about 
December 10, but daiak sowing can take place up to the 
time of the Holi festival in spring. 

After sowing, the land is harrowed and divided *into 
beds (kurda). 

"1 he first watering, called shornparosh^ shorn shikast or paun^* 
takes place about 40 days after sowing ; and the second 
watering is given about a fortnight later, gcnerall}" in the 
last week of December. 

After the second watering, the crop requires no further 
irrigation for about two months, during which time brows- 
ing by sheep and goats is allowed to strengthen the growth 
of the plants. The third watering takes place about the 
middle of April, and is very beneficial. 

Henceforward, water is given regularly at intervals of a 
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fortnight.or three weeks until the gra<n ha$ . formeid. The 
water which is not required for irrigating \vhe?t in January 
and February is utilized by some peopfe, especially by the 
Khdn’s cultivators in Mastung and Kdlat, for irrigating dry 
crop areas in which *daiak wheat is sown. The crop is 
harvested in June and July. The stalks are cut close to the 
ground, as the straw is highly valued everywhere, while a 
good deal is exported to Quetta from the valleys in the* 
northern part- 

Threshing, which is done in the usual way by driving two 
or more bullocks round a long pole to tread out the grain, 
is known as go;at^ govat, or go-at. Winnowing {taho-tming) 
or (dfansag) is next commenci^u with the winnowing fork 
{phdr shdkha), # 

The wheat disease, which is most dreaded, is known to the 
people as surkhi or ratti^ and appears to be a kind of rust 
which attacks the crop when in ear. A south wind {namb})^ 
blow ng in cloudy weather when the field is under irrigation, 
is believed to be one of the causes of the disease. The ear 
becomes pale in colour fe.nd the grain dry ; it smells so bad 
that even cattle will not eat it. The disease sometimes 
spreads to large areas. The only thing which stops it is .1 
north or north-west wind (gor/ch). The aid of Saiads and 
is also invoked ‘who walk round the fields with the 
Kor^n in their hands or sprinkle enchanted earth on the 
crop. Other diseases are known as piUk^ bor, and rtshkiik. 
Pdlk causes the plant to become black and withered and 
the grain to turn into dust. and rishkuk are due to 

attacks from insects at the roots, and occur in years of 
seamy rainfall. 

In dry crop areas wheat sowings take place in September, 
if the .embanked fields have been filled by floods in the pre- 
ceding summer. The sowing season, however, extends from 
September to about the middle of December, but the daiak 
variety may be sown up to March. 

Barley, known to the Brdhuis as sa and to the Dehwdrs 
as jau or jav, is sown both in irrigated and dry crop land, 
the usual sowing season extending from early in December 
to the end of January. Occasionally, however, sowing is 
done in February and March. The ground to be tiljed is 
ploughed in the autumn and then harrowed, after which the 
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seed is sown with thef drill, both in irrigated and unirrigated Agricul- 

land. In oth%r respects the system of cultivation resembles 

that of wheat. sSrley sown early is watered when the 

leaves have formed and browsing by cattle is allowed up 

to about the middle of March wh#n the'^second watering 

is given. The third watering takes place about the end of 

April and the crop is ready for cutting by the end v>f May. 

*Kain is required in April for a barley crop cultivated in dry 
land. 

The grain is chiefly used for horses, but the poorer 
classes grind it into flour and make cakes of it. Barley is 
also given as ^reen fodder to bullocks an I horses. The 
seed generally sown is indigenous to the district. Another 
variety, known as jau^liishtak or brehna jau^ i.e., naked 
barley, is sown to a^small extent in irrigated l^^nd. The ear 
of this variety is smaller, the. beard less coarse, and. the 
gi:ain softer. 

Maize is grown more for fodder than as a grain crop, Maize, 
and cultivation is only carried on in irrigated land, chiefly 
in Mastung and Kaldt. It ts of .three varieties, the first or 
indigenous Wind being known as waldyatiy the second as 
shobi^ having been introduced from Zhob, and the third as 
hindustdnL The waldyati is most extensively cultivated ; 
it has a small grain of a light yellow colour and only grows 
about breast high. Zhobi grain is of a brighter yellow tinge 
and makes good growth. Hindustani maize is inferior, but, 
as it is a heavy cropper, it is cultivated lor green fodder. 

^ Hindustdni matures in six months, shobi in five, and uoald^ 
yati in four. Watering is required at intervals of about 25 
days. Sowings, which are broadcast, commence sfbout 
May and continue in June when water can be spared from 
the wheat crop. The harvest takes place in September, the 
stalks being cut and the ears (khosha) removed .sutxsequently, 
after which they are spread out to dry. The green stalks 
are considered superior to bhusa as fodder for bullocks. 

Andropogon sorghum is known to the Brdhuis as surrat and Zurrator 
to the DehwArs as judrL There are two varieties, white 
and red, the latter being called sor-bijj. The red variety, 
which has a coarse red ear and a long stalk, is sown in dry 
crop areas in the Kiird country and grows well even with , 
little moistut'e. In irrigated land the crop is cultivated 
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generally for green fodder; it is sometimes also sown with 
maize, in which case thQ judrt is pulled when Ii>alf ripe. The 
crop when sown on late spring rain, defends for its maturity 
on the summer rain, and if this fails, it is only useful as 
fodder. The seed isf drilled in irrigated land and sown 
broadcast in dry crop areas unless the moisture has sunk so 
deep as to necessitate sowing with the drill. Sowings 
commence in May and the crop ripens in September.* An 
insect known as tidd sometimes damages the plants when 
young. Another disease which turns the grain into black 
dust is known as ptUk, 

The cultivation of millets is small, and confined to irrigated 
holdings in wliich it is desired to raise more than one crop 
from the same land in one year. Millets are not popular as 
they take much nourishment out of the soil. Prish is known 
to the Dehwdrs diS gdl and to the Ldngavs as arzan. It is 
most extensivel}' cultivated in Mungachar. If no other land 
is available, it is sown in land from which barley or wheat 
has been harvested. Sowings, which are generally broad- 
cast, except when there is little moisture, in which case the 
drill has to be used, take place during June to July and the 
crop is harvested in September. Gdlichuj a variety of millet, 
is grown in irrigated land in Mastung, Mungrichar and 
Kaldt. A good deal oi Frish is bartered for salt in the 
proportion of 2 to i. 

Rice is the principal autumn crop cultivated on irrigated 
land at some of the places on the east of the district where 
the climate is hot and the watersupply plentiful. These 
include Jam, Barari, Khaji'iri, Saridth and Khaisdr. Two 
varieties . of seed are known, sukhddsi and harndu 
Sukhddsi rice is small, -while harndiy a variety introduced 
from th.:; place ol that name, has a bigger grain and is yel- 
lowish in colour. Owing to the limited amount of land 
available for rice cultivation, the same land is tilled every 
year an& the fields are not permitted to lia fallow, thus 
causing much exhaustion of the soil. Wheat and barley 
are also raised from the same land as a spring ^-op. Sowing 
takes place at the beginning of May. The fi c is watered 
and ploughed once or twice, while the water is still stand- 
ing in the field, after which the leaves and stalks of the 
kisdnkdr plant {Peganum hartnala)^ which have been previ- 
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ously dried, are spresrd over it as manure. The seed, which 
has been pre^iouiily wetted, is next sprinkled in the standing 
water, after which the soil is wvell stirred with a pronged 
implement caMed katdwa. Sprouting commences as the 
field dries, after which watering takes place weekly. An- 
other system of sowing, but less common, is in seed beds, 
the seedlings {pdiieri or tiiohmi) being afterwards transplant- 
ed. • The produce in this case is said to be larger. Trans- 
plantation is called raniho or nishdsla and the work is done 
by men, women and children. Harvesting takes place in 
October. The ears are cur. off near the top of the stalk and^ 
are spread on the ground to dry. The stalks called lis2si 
are cut later for fodder. 

Munq is also called mdsh. The cultivation is limited to 
irrigated land in Mastung, but mung is sown occasionally in 
Kaldt ind Mungachar. Most of the local requirements are 
met hy mung imported from Zahri and other places in Jhala- 
wdn. Mung is sown broadcast in June on land from which 
the spring crop has been reaped. The seed sprouts in about 
a week and the crop receives its first watering when it is 
kachh-uchoteli^ i,e., the size of a lark. Subsequent waterings 
follow at intervals of about 10 days, the grain maturing in 
about three months. Threshing is done by shaking the 
plants with the fork called chdrshdkha, or by bullocks if the 
heap is a large one. The chaff, called kaitiy is excellent 
fodder for sheep and camels, but produces itch if eaten by 
horses. The grain is used as a pulse and is specially relished 
when cooked witli the dried meat knovrn as khadidox khadity 
when it is known as khadit pdtu 

Shirr 3 ivrd fnatar 3 .ve spnng crops sown both in irrigated 
and unirrigated lands, but more generally in the former. * 
The cultivation is small, the only area where these crops are 
cultivated to any extent being part of the Khdn’s crown 
lands in Chhappar and Zidrat. The sowing season com- 
mences in November and lasts to the middle of December. 
The seed is sown broadcast, the land being subsequently 
ploughed and harrowed smooth. Sprouting commences about 
ten days after sowing, but watering is deferred until the 
end of February ; if done earlier it damages the plants. The 
crop ripens in April. Threshing is done in the same way 
as in the case of mung\ the chaff is also of the same quality. 
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Tobacco is an important crop in Sarawdn and its po- 
pularity appears to be increasing. Two ki/idsware cultivat- 
ed : masiungij also known as waldyati ox%dri^ and Idwana; but 
the latter, which is also known as kandahdriy is now more 
extensively sown. Ixwana or kandahdri tobacco is said to 
have been introduced in the country before the time of Mir 
Khuddddd Khdn by traders from Kandahdr. It is exten- 
sively cultivated in Mastung, Mungachar, Kaldt and Johdn, 
and to a more limited extent at Iskalku, Ispllnji and in 
Gurgina. The best quality is that produced at Johdn. 

, The cultivation of tobacco requires much care and atten- 
tion at every sta,je of the crop. First of all the seedlings 
have to be prepared. From the end of April to the 
close of May the seed is sown in small patches of land gene- 
tally near a running stream so that they may be conveni- 
ently watered when required. The seed beds are ploughed 
dry once or twice or are dug over with the kulang. The 
seed is then sown broadcast and on the same day the plot 
is watered. Sometimes the seed is thrown into the water 
standing in the bed. The plot is watered again 
5 days after, and the third watering takes place lo 
days later. Watering continues fortnightly till the plants 
have three leaves, when they are ready for transplanta- 
tion. In Mung;ichar, the dry leaves and fruit of the Kimnkiir 
plant and at Johdn those of the myrtle are sprinkled in the 
seed beds when the seedlings are about three inches high to 
cause a strong and healthy growth. 

Before transplantation, the fields are well manured, a 
donkey load of manure being used at every 5 paces, if 
possible. Two or three pU ughings are given, after which 
the clods are broken and crushed and the soil smoothed. 
After the last ploughing, the field is divided into plots length- 
wise and^sub-divided into beds called chari pushta or chamafi 
with the dlmlL Transplantation follows and has to be done 
quickly before the roots of the seedlings have dried. The 
plants are placed at intervals of 12 inches. Four or five 
days after the transplantation, the field is examined to see if 
the young plants are flourishing, and tlwse which have failed 
(ndgha) are taken out and replaced by fresh ones, after which 
the bed is again watered. The earth round each plant is 
loosened when it is of the size of a pigeon (kapotz), to allow it 
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to develop with ease, and weeding is done with the lashi^ to 
be followed arjother waterin-g. The soil is a^ain loosened 
and afterwards banned up round the plants, whenever they 
are observed to be making slow progress and until they are 
about a foot high. A second weeding follows about three 
weeks after the first. In Mastung, a few days before the 
second weeding, half a handful of earth brought from places 
where human excretii and other refuse have been'collected, or 
from the sites of old houses, is deposited round the roots of 
each plant, thereby greatly improving its growth. Good 
cultivators, especially those of Johan, take much trouble 
about thinning the leaves, superfluous ones being plucked 
every fortnight, a process which causes the remaining leaves 
to spread and improves their quality also. 

The flowers, called chtichtky appear in July and August 
and are cut off as they damage the growth of the leaves A 
clove inserted in the cut thus made is believed to gi^e a 
special flavour to the leaf. With the advent of September 
the plant develops and the leaves grow thick, but the cold 
of early autumn sometimes causes damage and reduces the 
weight. The plants mature about the end of September; 
and the harvest continues till November. A slight touch. of 
frost on the leaf decreases the bitterness of the leaf and 
adds to its sweetness. Those who prefer strong tobacco, 
therefore, begin harvesting operations earliest. Tobacco 
for chewing or for snuff is not usually plucked till the 
end of October. 

The custom is to cut the plants as close to the ground 
as possible. They are then laid out on a clean smooth 
piece of ground {bdrtdm)^ and exposed to the sun for four 
or five days, until one stalk beaten against the other* 
will separate the leaves. The leaves are then stripped off 
the stalk {pui)^ or are beaten off slowly with the chdrshdkha. 
The leaves, after being stripped, are again dried. At 
Johdn, unlike other places, three crops are obtained in one 
year, owing to the slightly warmer climate and tiie careful 
system of cultivation. The first crop is ready at the end 
of September and beginning of October, This is harvested 
and the root stalk's are watered for the second crop which is 
plucked at the end of November; The third is obtained 
shortl}’ afterwards, but is very inferior. 
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On the whole, Sarawdn tobacco is very healthy. Oc- 
casionally, the roots are attacked by a black ii^sect and 
someiimes creeping weeds, especially those called macho^ 
chak and pichli^ interfere with the growth in po.^r land. 
Constant smoking is universal throughout tlie country, some 
of the women also indulging in it. As a rule the hukah 
is used, but nomads use pipes {shiikar) made of clay. 
Chewing is also common, tl e leaf of the tobacco being 
mixed with lime or with ashes of the naromb plant {Ephedra 
pachyclada). The use of snuff is not so common as either 
smoking or chewing. 

Tobacco is exported in large quantities by railway to Sind 
via Kolpur, and to Panjgtir by road. A good deal is 
also taken to Kachhi during the winter. The export from 
Kolpur amounted to more than 12,000 maunds in 1904. 
Some of the Sheikh Dehwdrs have taken Mastung tobacco- 
to b6ra Ismdil Khdn, Multdn and D6ra Ghdzi Khdn ‘in 
the Punjab in recent years, where it fetched good prices 
varying from Rs, 7 to 9 per mauncl. That prepared specially 
for snuff sold still higher rates varying from Rs. 10 to 15. 
*per maund. Tobacco in Mastung, in ordinary years, sells 
at Rs. 3 to 5/8 per maund, while at Karachi it is sold at 
Rs. 5 to 7/8 per maund. Johdn tobacco sells at Kard^hi for 
Rs. I to 1/4 more than Mastung tobacco. Mungachar 
tobacco fetches Rs. 6 to 8 per maund in Panjgdr, Rs. 4 to 
5 per maund at Nushki and Rs. 6 at Ndl and Wad. 

SnufF is largely manufactured at Koldchi in the Ddra 
Ismdil Khdn District and by the advice of some of 
the snuff traders, a method of specially preparing tobacco 
leave'i> intended for snufF has been adopted by the Sheikh. 
Dehwdrs of Mastung. The stalks when cut are laid in 
the sun for about 8 days on a piece of swampy ground 
which is artificially prepared. The leaves, which become 
very pale, are now stripped and spread in a dry place, 
but are Covered by a rug or carpet for thre^ days more. 
They are next spread in the sun for another three days 
to dry off finally. 

At the instance of Major Showers, the Political* Agent, 
Kaldt, the ndib of Mastung made some experiments in 1904 
with foreign tobacco. The kinds selected were Florida; 
Tuckahoe; Gold leaf ; Granville ; Sterling ; Burley White 
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Pennsylvania ; Yelldw Prior ; Connecticut ; Virginian ; Agricul^ 
Maryland; Kavann^h ; Kentucky; and Cuba. Gold leaf, . . 

Granville, Sterling, Connecticut, Virginian and Maryland all 
grew successfully, but the rest failed. The experiments made 
were on a limited scale, and more ^eed has since been 
obtained for cultivation in the Khdn's crown lands in Mas- 
tung. The two varieties first named grew exceptionally well 
and reached four or five feet in size with abundant, healthy 
foliage. 

Bhnn^ is an autumn crop and is cultivated on irrigated Bhang. 
land at Kaldt, Iskalku and Mastung. The cultivation, is 
small except at Pringdbdd in Mastung, which is the only • 
place at which it is grown otherwise than for domestic use. 

Sowing takes place in February and March, when the land, 
which has been afready twice ploughed, is watered and the 
seed sown bro idcast after the moisture has been sufficiently 
absorbed. Plie seed germinates after 15 days and the field is 
watered when the plant is about an inch high. Subsequent 
waterings t dee place fortnightly and the plant matures in 
about four months. Any male plants in the field are take i out 
when the crop is about waist high. The male plant can be 
easily distinguished from the fern tie by its scantier foliage 
and the early fall of its leaves. By leaving the male plants 
in the field, the flowers and the twigs of the female fail to 
become chirged wiih the narcotic principle. In June and 
July the female plants begin to lose their leaves, and 
this is the sign for reaping. The stalks are cut and 
taken to a clean place where they are allowed to dry for 
four or five days. They are then collected and beaten 
with a stick, chars being subsequently obtained from the 
leaves and fruit. The method of manufacture of chars 
and the rates at which the various drugs made from bhang 
are sold have been described in the section on Miscellaneous 

Revenues. 

Poppy, kr^own to the people as kokndr^ is grovvn on irri- Poppy, 
gateddand, in Kaldt, Mastung and Mangacliar and reference 
will be found to it in the section on Miscellaneous 
Revenues. Opiugi for sale is manufactured only by" the 
Sheikh Dehwdrs of Mastung. The crop is usually sown 
with onions in March and the peds {gogro^ are incised be- 
tween July and September for the extraction of the drug. 
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The only crop gfrowti specially for fodder is lucerne, 
{Medica^o sativd). It appears to be tnJigenous to 
the country and was undoubtedly^ cultivated in the 
district long before the British advent in Ba 1 uchist;$n. 
The largest cultivation is to be found in Mastung, Munga- 
char, Chhappar, Zidrat and Kaldt. Sowings take place from 
March to the midde of Se ntember ; those in the earlier 
part of the year are most common. Previous to sowing, 
the land is manured, watered and well prepared. It is then 
divided into long plots with the dhall and the seed is 
sprinkled broadcast, irrigation taking place immediately 
afterwards. This is repeated after three o.r four days and 
the crop sprouts within seven days of sowing. Subsequent 
waterings take place at intervals of lo or 15 days. If the 
seed is sown in September, as is generally done in Mungachar, 
the cold stops the growth after two leaves have appeared. 
In Marclijthe gro vth recommences and by the* end of April 
or beginning of May the crop is ready. Lucerne sown in 
March is ready a few days later than that which was sown 
in September. Subsequent cuttings take place at intervals 
of about a month, the field being watered after each cutting. 
The last cutting takes place in September. The first and 
fourth, or August cutting are most nutritious and for this 
reason are only digested easily by horses and donkeys. The 
usual number of cuttings is five, but in strong well ir^^igated 
land as many as nine cuttings are known to have been 
obtained. Lucerne intended for seed is not cut till June. 
The seed when once sown, lasts from three to five years, 
and when the period *for cropping has finished, the roots are 
dug obt'and given as fodder to cattle. Land which has been 
cropped with. lucerne is very productive; if possible, it is not 
again cropped with lucerne for two or three years. 

It lucerne is not regularly watered, it is attacked by a 
white insect which produces a kind of gum on the leaves 
and stops their growth. A crop so affected is^ immediately 
cut and dried, and th^ next is generally found to be fre^Trom 
the disease. Moist, cloudy, windless weather brings small 
locusts called which do much damage. Cutting and 

drying is the only remedy for this also. 

Green lucerne is given to horses and cattle sometimes 
alone^ and sometimes chopped and mixed with and 
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tender leaves are ajso used as vegetables. Care should, Agricul- 
however, be« taljen as to tha quantity of green lucerne * i'urk. 
given to cloven footSd animals, cows and camels in parti- 
cular, as they relish it so much that they overeat themselves 
and burst, unless promptly treated. For use during the 
winter, lucerne is dried and made into wisps {mom). These 
are sold by the cultivators to one another in a few cases, the 
rates varying from 25 to 40 wisps per rupee 

The cultivation of cucurbitaceous crops {pdlesdl), which Fruit and 

term includes various kinds of sweet melons {kharhusa or vegetable 

, . , / , 4 , prodm'tion, 

^alau\^ Water melons {kiUikh)^ cucumbers {bddrin^), snake 

cucumbers KchamharkhidL)^ and pumpkins and gourds {kadti)^ 

is indigenous to the country, but its extent was limited' in 

pre-Bntish days, when such crops were grown chiefly for 

domestic consumptU)n. For some time past, however, the 

cultivation has received a great stimulus, as the produce, 

e?ipecially that from Mastung, finds a ready market in 

Quetta, whence sweet melons, especially of the sardi variety, 

are exported to various parts of India including Calcutta, 

Simla, artd Bombay. Melons are culiivated both in irrigated 

and unirrigated land, chiefly on the former. 

The two best known varieties of sweet melons are the Sweet 
garma and sarda. These names arc derived from the 
seasons, i.e., the hot or cold weather, when they mature ; 
the former ripens in summer and the latter in autumn. 

Both kinds are equally popular among the people, but some 
o(thQ garma varieties possess most flavour. The best kinds 
of garma are tdr-i-rmii or tdnni ; pataddr ; alif khani ; mdc- 
mdniy and shordwaki. 

Of sardas, or cold weather melons, four varieties are 
known : sarda surkh or the red sarda ; sarda sated or the 
white sarda ; sarda garri^ a; id the hcrdli sarda' The^ skin of * 
a sarda is hard and rough to the touch and bears raised 
lines. The pulp is firm, possesses good flavour, and im- 
proves with keeping. It is the most easily preserved ot all 
meloytis. H^rdii sardas are of three kinds : sardy safed and 
sabs. 

A third variety of the riielon is the das/ambo/i, i.e. 5 the 
melon to be carried in the hand. It is not eaten but is culti- 
vate.d Tor its pleasant odour. Three varieties are recognised 
and known as kharwdri.^ ov pataddr dasiambohy a large round 
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\dtiiX^matheri^ a stialler variety of similar shape, and doryai 
which is 1 irije and oval. The two former are of reddish 
green and last for about 3 weeks; thmdoryai is bright red 
with yellow stripes and lasts for a week. 

Five distinct varieties of water melons are known : — Ala- 
langi^ nabowdlut khcUitnki\ kaditi and pishingiy of which khd- 
tunki 'x^ regarded as the best. Water inelo/)s grown on the 
Rod-i-Pa>hkaram, in Mastung^ are renowned for their 
sweetness and flavour. Dr\-crop melons are always very 
sweet, but those grown in Bhalla Dasht are superior and 
extensively cultivated by the Kurds. 

The cucumber [bddrmg), whicli is said to have been known 
in the district from early tiines, is of three varieties : 
kandahdriy Jwidusidnfy and waLdyati. It matures earlier 
than melons and is generally eaten raw with salt, but is 
sometimes also used as a vegetable. Kundahdri is the 
largest in size and is most extensively cultivated. Hindustani 
is a good cropper and is also largely ciiUivaied. The 
indigenous variety (wa/dyati) is to be found in Kahnak. 

The pumpkin {kadti ), though a vegetable, is recognised as 
'ikpdlcsdl crop. Several varieties of pumpkins are raised and 
many of them grow to an enormous size, weighing as much 
as 30 seers. The commonest are kaldtiy a large round 
indigenous variety, and hindustdniy which is long and oval, 
and has recently been imported from India. Another kind, 
C2i\\^d ka'du choiy is of the shape of the figure 8 an I is made 
into snulT cases. Most pumpkins are eaten' fresh, but the 
kaldti variety, which remains in good condition for 8 or 
9 months, is preserved for use as a winter vegetable and 
also f^r making a pudding with molasses. 

Ordinarily, the principal pdlesdt crops, sweet and water 
melons, are sown in fields specially assigned to them. 
Gourds and cucumbers are sown in those pans of the same 
fields which would otherwise lie idle, such as the banks 
of water channels and embankments. 

The iTiethods of cultivation are those known as chhaty 
kara^ khuddok and pushtUy the first three being indigenous 
to the country and now only adopted extensively in dry crop 
areas, though the chkat system is still in vogue to some 
ex;ent in Kaidt and its neighbourhood. For chhat cultiva- 
tion, the land is ploughed once or*twice and then irrigated. 
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When the land has nearly dried, the seed is sown broadcast 
and the fijid is r^-ploughed and harrowed, the land beiii*:,^ 
again watered a wieek later. For kara cultivation the 
ground is prepared and watered in the same way as for 
4:hhaty after which furrows are made with the plough and 
three to five seeds are dropped in the furrow at intervals of 
two feet apart. The khndihk system is now confined entirely 
to dry crop land and is the best of the three indigenous 
systems. The land is ploughed and harrowed smooth, and a 
few seeds a^e put into holes [khnd) at intervals of about 3 
feet and are then covered with earth. 

The best way of growing melons, however, is in trenches, 
pushtay a system introduced from Afghdnist«'in. Land for 
pdlezdt crops iiiust be prepared in . January and February, 
and the season foe sowing is the chilla-i’-mbzs i.e., March 
and the first todays of April. Crops cultivated later are 
liable to attacks from insects, except in the case of the 
herdii variety of sard a and water melons kiUikhy the season 
for sowing which extends up to the end of May. The field 
is ploughed twice after it has been well irrigated, and is then 
divided into trenches with the dhall^ the ridges being beaten 
firm to prevent the escape of water when tlie trenches have been 
filled. As soon as the treiu:hes are ready, water is admitted, 
but about three inches of the top of the trench is left dry. 
The seed is sown 10 or 15 days later when the moisture has 
sufficien ly dried. Seed meant for cultivation in irrigated 
land is first put into bags mixed with a little asafetida or 
carbonate of soda, and steeped in water for a night, after 
whicli the bags are placed in a trench between bundles of 
busunduk (Sophora alopeenroides). The trench is fillec^ with 
earth and seed is left in it for about a fortnight. The seed 
thus prepared is then sovv i on the top of the pushia, four 
seeds being f laced at intervals cf 3 feet and covered with 
a small quantity of dry earth. The plants show above the 
ground on the eighteenth day, and fresh seed is sown to 
replace any plants that may have failed. Irrigation is done 
at intervals of 15 or 20 days, but in Mastiing, whence large 
quantities of melons are exported to Quetta, irrigation takes 
place weekly in order to increase the weight of the fruit. 
When the plants are seen above the ground a small amount 
of earth is put around each group of plants, khdkdasty and 
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TTOE. Carrie J out. Only*single plants, the most healthy, are hence- 

forth allowed to remain. Ten days lazier, when the young 
plant is about the size of a pigeon {kachk-i-kapoi or kapot qad)^ 
the heads of the plants are nipped off to cause them to 
spread, a process known as sartdk. About the same time 
small excavations, ghamchay are made in the sides of the 
trenches .close below the roots and are filled with fresh 
buswuiuk. This not only strengthens the growih of the 
plants but helps to retain the moisture round the roots. As 
it matures, the plant usually produces three shoots [tdk)y and 
wnen the> are about two feel long, the central one is cut off, this 
process being known as Lagha. The plant and the remaining 
shoots are trained over the level ground above the pushia 
and the roots covered with earth to retain the moisture. 
When the plants are in bloom in June, all small and poor 
flowers and superfluous trails are taken off and thrown 
aw’ay. Only the best flowers, at the point of the trails, arc 
retained. The small melons, which appear about this time, 
are liable to injury from a fly, and are therefore covered 
with earth, but are exhumed when a little bigger, as at 
this slaj^e the fly does no harm. Generally two melons 
are allowed on each plant as more do not grow to full 
size. Wnen melon crops are in flower, women are not 
allowed in the field and red clothes are considered very in- 
jurious, causing the flowers to fall. 

The plucking season of the different pdlcsdtcropsXwsts from 
June to September, the cucumber being ready first of ;^11 in 
June. It is followed by garnia melons and snake cucumbers 
which last from July to the end of August. Water melons 
and gourds are plucked between July 20 and the end of 
Augii t, but if carefully preserved, they are available for 
winter u-e and up to the following spring. Similarly, 
sardas can remain in good condition for more than three 
months^ 

. Melon plants require great attention and are very suscep- 
tible to disease. Late frosts and cold winds in the spring 
cause the young and tender plants to wither, while heavy 
rain or the prevalence of a south wind {nambt) damages the 
fruit when half ripe and i^auses the pulp to putrif.. The 
gro.y*:'^ of the plants is sometimes much hindered by a 
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weed known as , machochak. But the two worst Agricul- 

enemies ot tlje melon are insects, kirm or pdh^ which 
eat up the roots, ani internal worms (kirm’^uandriini) which 
are generated by a yellow fly (Carpomyiaparctalimi) visiting 
the young fruit when of the size of a walnut. Other 
diseases, due to poorness of soil, are known as zardoi and 
balkh^\ plant so affected making poor growth and gradually 
withering. 

Potatoes, known to the people as patdta^ have been in- Potatoes 
troduced since the arrival of the British. They are now ^tuher^^m). 
extensively cultivated at Mastung and Kal<lt, and occasion- 
ally at Zidrat, Chhappar, Iskalku, and Marav, and the 
cultivation appears to be rapidly increasing. Four varieties 
are grown : — dovndhi^ or two-month, also known as 

or three-month, shaskmdhiy or six-month, and Ldhatiriy 
a recent introduction from Lahore. The first three varieties 
are sown between February 20 and the end of March. The 
shashmdhi potatoes, which were the first to be introduced into 
the country, are a white small variety, but the produce is 
large, from 2 to 4 seers per plant. The two-month and 
three-month varieties are reddish in colour and large in size, 
each plant producing one to two seers. If there have been 
winter rains and the land in which potatoes are to be culti- 
vated is moist, it is manured and ploughed two or three 
times ; but if there is not sufficient moisture, it is manured, 
watered and then ploughed. The soil which is preferred for 
potato growing is soft and sandy, from which either a crop 
of wheat or lucerne has previously been taken. The potato 
eyes, or small potatoes, are planted, about 9 inches apart, 
on either side of ridges which are raised about six itiches 
above trenches made on either side. Formerly it was usual 
to plant the potatoes on the top of the ridges and cover 
them with earth, but the present system is said to give 
larger produce. When the plants have sprouted after 10 or 
12 days, the field is watered and irrigation is continued 
thenceforwarcf at intervals of 10 days, except in the case of 
domdht variety which requires watering once every six days. - 
The plants* are banked up when they are some six inches 
high. 

A few of the people eat potatoes, which are either roasted 
in the embers, boiled or stewed with meat, but most of the 
7 . 
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produce in Mastung is sold, zn szlu, to dealers from the Quetta 
bazar. The usual price is about Rs, 6 per bag, which 
contains about 2^ maunds. Camels a^e fondT of the potato 
stalks. 

Carrots [Danctis carotd) (ver. gajjir or gasir) are cultivated 
extensively in Mastung and to a limited extent in Mungachar 
and KalAt* They are of two varieties, purple and w^hite, the 
former being more common than the latter. They are best 
suited in a soft and sandy soil which has been left fallow for 
one year {sot). Sowing takes place in Mastung at the end of 
April or during May and later in Kaldt. After the land has 
been prepared and divided into plots, the seed is sown 
broadcast and covered with earth with the help of the branch 
of a tree. Irrigation follows immediately and is repeated 
each week. Subsequent waterings take place at intervals of 
10 or 15 days. The roots mature in August and may be dug 
up to the end of November. Weeding and the extraction of 
the male plants (nar-gaszr) is carried out at Mastung in June. 

The seed is of two kinds and known as pisicha or pishicha 
and kJmdrau, In Mastung it is obtained in two different 
ways. "Pov pisicha y the roots are protected from frost and 
are allowed to remain in the ground curing winter. They 
are dug at the time of the holi festival when the lower 
portions are cut off and the upper parts planted in the em- 
bankments of the plots. They seed in July. Khucirau seed, 
which is inferior, is obtained from roots which remained in 
the ground during the winter, but have not been trans- 
planted as described above. They sprout in the spring and 
seed in July. Mastung seed is much sought after by people 
from Quetta. 

Carrots are generally eaten raw, while some, especially the 
local Hindus, pickle them (dchdr). Well-to-do Dehwdrs cook 
them with molasses, and the poorer classes eat them after 
roasting them in the embers. Camels, bullocks and sheep 
are fond of the leaves. A black dye is said to be obtained 
from carrots in Kandahdr. 

In the Mungachar district, carrots are preserved in the 
following manner. A trench is dug, a layer of carrots is 
then placed in it, then a layer of earth, a second layer of 
carrots and so on. In this way the carrots are kept fresh for 
a considerable period. 
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Onions (ptmds or'p^s) are cultivated largely in Mastung Agricul- 
extent in Gurgina. The cultivation ^ 

rier ease. Two varieties are grown, Hum cepd). 
white [safdd) and red {surkh)^ the former being the indigenous 
variety, and the latter imported from Kandahdr. For culti- 
vating onions, land, which has remained fallow for a year [soi), 
is ploughed and harrowed at the end of February. Sowing, 
which is broadcast, takes place in March and the soil is 
then turned over with a branch. The beds are now filled with 
water and irrigation is repeated after three days, before 
which, however, manure has been sprinkled in the beds. 

Manure sprinkled in this manner is called kaftarak. Until 
germination, which takes place 27 days after sowing, watering 
is required every fourth or fifth day, and, after germination, 
every tenth or twelfth day.' Watering continues till the 
appearance of Canopus at the beginning of September and 
the crop is ready for digging in October. Onion seed, like 
that of carrots, is also of two varieties, pislchd and khudratt^ 
and is obtained in the same way. Onions from Mastung are 
bought by dealers from Quetta, and at harvest time the price 
varies from Rs. 2 to 3 per bag of about 2^ maunds. 

Coriander [gishnis^^zsJmich or dhdnrdn ) is grown in small Coriander, 
quantities for home consumption on irrigated lands at 
Kaldt and in its neighbourhood, in Mungachar, Gurgina and 
Mastung, The seed is sown broadcast about March and 
reaped in June. In Mungachar it is usual with some people 
to raise two crops ol gishnis in one year, the second, which 
is sown in June, being harvested at the beginning of 
August. 

Local Hindus purchase coriander from the cultivators by 
barter for wheat in the proportion of one to two. A little 
Mastung coriander goes to Khdrdn. 

Madder ( rodang) was largely cultivated in former times in Dye crops, 
all irrigated areas, especially in Mastung and Kalat, but 
only a few patches of land are now under it in Gurgina and torum). 
Kardgdp, wliere the total annual produce was estimated in 
1904 not to exceed 100 maunds. Tiri in Mastung was once 
specially famous for its madder. The seed, which has been 
soaked for two or three days, is sown broadcast in a well- 
prepared and manured field, and is immediately irrigated, 
subsequent waterings taking plg.ee weekly. The crop stands 


and Kaldt amj to some 
is apparently on tfA i 
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in the ground for about i8 months, i^fter which the roots 
mature, but if they are allowed to remain m tjje ground for 
another twelve months, the dye produce# is of a finer quality. 
On being dug the roots are dried in the sun and protected 
from cold during the night by a felt. Prior to the advent of 
the British, there was a large export of madder to Shikdrpur, 
and much madder was also brought from Kandahdr for ex- 
port to Sind via Kaldt and Kardchi. The madder now 
produced in Sarawdn is exported by the local Hindus to 
Nuski, whence it finds its way to Khdrdn and to Rdk and 
Rod in the Amir's territory. The local rates per maund vary 
from Rs. 9 to 12 ; in former days they w'ere as high as 
Rs. 15 to 18. 

Manure, as already mentioned, is only occasionally used for 
the principal crops, and in tracts generally close to villages. 

No regular system of rotation is followed in irrigable land, 
but successive crops of lucerne are not sown on the same 
ground. Lucerne and potatoes are followed by wheat, 
barley or maize. Tobacco, onions and, above all, lucerne im- 
prove the soil greatly. Judri and prishy on the other hand, 
tell very heavily on the soil, and wheat is not sown on land 
from which these crops have been reaped until at least one 
year’s fallow has been allowed, and it has, if possible, been 
manured. Pdlesdt crops take more nourishment out of the 
soil than any others, and a minimum period of three years 
should elapse before it is again cropped with pdUzdt ; al- 
though after a year’s fallow and manuring, wheat or barley 
can be cultivated. 

Most Brdhuis are entirely ignorant of the use of kitchen 
vegetables. 

The wild plants called garhtist {Lepidium draba), sdreshko 
[Eremurus velutinus) and pichli {Portulaca oleracea) were and 
still are used as vegetables, and the consumption of the 
shoots of lucerne has already been mentioned. The only 
indigenous vegetables formerly grown in irrigated lands in 
Mastung and Kaldt were pumpkins, cucumbers and carrots. 

Spinach (pdltk), radish ( ^urb)y egg plant {wdnganr)^ mdthi 
{Trigonella /aenumgnecum)^ turnips {shalgham)^ turiy bitter 
gourds {kardla) and cauliflowers (gobt) have since been intro- 
duced and are now grown chiefly for domestic consumption, 
though small quantities are also available for sale in the 
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bazars at Mastung atid Kaldt. Beet root, known to the AoRicut- 
natives as IdUlahn^ is|also grown at Kaldt and Mastung and 
is much relished. A class of donkeymen (kharkdr) at Kaldt 
export it to Zahri and other places. The malik of Tiri 
made an experiment in 1903 in the introduction of a ve- 
getable ganddna from Kandahdr. It is sown in spring, 

and with plenty of irrigation is ready for use in 20 days after 
which it can be plucked at ten days’ intervals till November ; 
the plants are said to continue cropping for 7 years. 

Kaldt and Mastung possess some of the finest gardens in I'ruit 
Baluchistan, but in no part of the district is the same 
amount of care and attention paid to fruit production as has 
been the case in recent years in Quetta-Pishin. With the 
opening of the Quetta-Nushki railway fruit 'culture will 
probably develop as tin industry. The most important fruit 
trees cire mulberries apricots (^arddln)^ almonds \bdddm)^ 
and grapes (angur)y the first two preponderating every where. 

In Mastung and Kaldt,' peaches {shaftalu)^ apples plums 
{aldch(i)y damsons {alubukhdni)^ the Trebizond date (Elw- 
agnus angiistifolid)y pomegranates ((indr) and quinces [bihi) 
are also to be found. Date trees grow at Jam, Bdrari and 
Khajiiri. The last named place contains the largest number 
of trees, about 300, the best variety being known as doda^ 
farL The dates ripen in August and the season lasts till 
the close of September. Brdhuis from various parts of the 
district resort to these places for the fruit. It is not of good 
quality, but is relished by the people of the country. 

Mulberries are generally of the white variety and the 
best of them is the heddna or seedless kind. Beddna mul- 
berries and also apricots, are dried by the people and ex- 
ported to Kachhi where they are bartered in equal pro- 
portions with vrheat. They are also exported to Shikdrpur, 

Sukkur and other places in Sind. Almonds, especially the 
kdghazi variety from Mastung, fetch good prices and are 
exported to dip'erent parts of India. 

There can be nd doubt that a great change has come Extension of 

over the agricultural conditions of the country in the and improve- 

ment in cul- 

last 30 years. When Sir Robert Sandeman came to tivafion. 
Baluchistdn, the dry crop areas were everywhere lying 
uncultivated and cultivation on irrigated lands was only 
in patches. Many of the people were leading a pastoral 
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life and only sufficient grain wai? produced for local 
requirements owing to the absence |of* infiucements to 
larger production. The constant struggles between the 
Khdn and the tribesmen or between the tribesmen them- 
selves permitted little attention to be devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

All this has now been changed; land is highly valued, 
large tracts of land have been brought under cultivation ; 
the nomads are taking to agriculture ; and even isolated 
tracts in the hills are not allowed to remain untilled. A 
ready market is, moreover, available in Quetta and other 
places for all the produce which the cultivators can grow. 

When Sir Robert Sandeman first visited Mastung, the 
area under cultivation was estimated at 6,000 acres, whereas 
in 1899 it was found that the area cultivable in Kahnak 
alone, excluding the villages liable to pay revenue to the 
Khdn, was more than 19,000 acres, and assuming that one- 
third of this area is cultivated every year, the cultivated 
area is more than that estimated in 1876 for the whole of 
Mastung. Such figures speak for themselves. Three 
decades ago, too, the Bhalla Dasht or great plain at the 
head of the Boldn was known to travellers as the Dasht-i- 
b^-daulat, or plain without wealth, but this is now quite a 
misnomer, good crops being gathered from this dry crop 
area nearly every year. No less progress has been made 
in irrigated areas, many new kdrdses, especially in Munga- 
char, Gurgina and Kardgdp, having been excaviited in 
recent years, and the same tendency to open new sources of 
irrig-ation being observable in far less promising areas such 
as Narmuk, Sh6khri and Isplinji. At Isplinji and Marav, the 
Persian wheel has also been introduced. Again, new and 
more profitable crops, such as potatoes and onions, have 
replaced madder, and the cultivation of such paying crops 
as lucerne and tobacco is constantly extending. 

Theprmcipal implements include the plough, which is 
known as langur^ the plank harrow or scraper (>&^«), with 
which embankments are made, and the clod crusher or 
log used in place of a roller for breaking clods and smooth- 
ing the ground, known as mala. Among minor implements 
may be mentioned the ramba or weeding spud; the koddl or 
mattock ; the dhall or wooden spade worked by two men with 
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a rope for making s*mall embankments ; the sickle [lashi) 
for reaping; tliefolirl»r two-pronged fork (chdrshdkhd or dos- 
hdkha) ;thQ dhalli or , wooden spade for winnowing; and 
the rake (phdori) for collecting the grain and straw scattered 
on the threshing floor. There has been no appreciable im- 
provement in these implements, but rakes, axes, hand 
saws and knives of English manufacture are now some- 
times used and the use of iron for agricultural work is more 
general than in former days. A list of principal agricul- 
tural and flockowner’s terms used in the district will be 
found in Appendix I. 

No system of making agricultural advances exists in the 
State. *The Political Agent occasionally advances small 
loans to deserving individuals from the Kaldt State funds 
for agricultural purposes and without interest. Advances 
have also been occasionally granted by the British Govern- 
ment for political reasons to headmen and others. Two 
of the most important are an advance of Rs. 12,000, bearing 
interest at 5 per cent, repayable in 12 years, made to Mir 
Muhammad Hasan, son of the late Khdn Bahddur Allah 
Dad Khdn, Taingazai, and one of Rs. 7,000 bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent, and repayable in annual instalments 
of Rs, 600 made to the Rustamzai chief and his brother. 

No systematic enquiries into the conditions of the culti- 
vators have ever been made, but, so far as the information 
available goes, there appear to be no signs of a general 
agricultural indebtedness. The only data consist of the 
figures collected during the survey operations in the Kahnak 
valley during 1899 and 1905 which may be taken ^as a 
fair index of the conditions prevailing in other parts of 
the district. Here, out of a total number of 375^ shabdnas 
recorded in 8 villages, 6 shabdnas^ pds or about ij per 
cent, were found to be mortgaged for a sum of Rs. 3,59S> 
while sales of only 4 shabdnas, 4I pds or about i per cent, 
had taken place. 

In years of drought or abnormal failure of crops, those 
people who depend largely on dry crops incur debt, but 
such debts do not remain unpaid for any length of time. In 
irrigated land the cultivators occasionally find it necessary 
to raise small loans for cleaning and repairing kdrdses, but 
unless these projects are unsuccessful, which is seldom 
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the case, they are not seriously handicfipped by such loans. 
Loans obtained from Hindus are generally •repayable at 
harvest and the usual rate of interest is 4 annas per rupee 
per annum or 25 per cent. In all tribal areas, except Mun- 
gachar, the maximum interest allowed is 8 annas in the 
rupee or 50 per cent, on the total amount of the loan after 
two years. At Kaldt and Mastung, where the circulation of 
the money is more extensive, exorbitant rates of interest are 
sometimes charged varying from 25 to 75 per cent, per 
annum. Loans for short periods are generally advanced by 
verbal agreement either on personal or other security. 
Few mortgages are held by Hindus, and in such cases the 
mortgage is nearly always without possession, the* Hindu 
receiving a share in the produce as interest so long as the 
principal remains unpaid. 

For the most part, mortgages of land are arranged 
between the cultivators themselves, and in all such cases 
the mortgagee enters on possession. The terms are always 
committed to writing. Three forms are known ; — jrdhv or 
rahuy haiwafa and ijdra. Under the first and the common- 
est system the land remains with the mortgagee, who takes 
the produce as interest, until redemption. Under the 
baiwafa system, the mortgage is regarded from religious 
motives as a temporary sale, and the use of the word 
“ mortgage is scrupulously avoided in the agreement. 
The conditions ordinarily provide that a certain piece of 
land is sold for “a certain period for such and such amount 
and that the seller (who is virtually the mortgagor) aban- 
dons all his rights to the land for this period.*’ Should 
the fand not be redeemed after the lapse of the term a 
fresh agreement is entered into. The mortgagee takes 
the whole produce of the mortgaged land. Ijdfa is not 
as common as other forms. When a loan is advanced under 
this system, the land forming the security is handed over to 
the mortgagee for a certain number of years, during which 
the produce is taken by the latter in repayment both of 
principal and interest. 

Horses, camels, bullocks, donkeys, sheep and goats are 
the principal domestic animals. Fowls are also reared, and 
fetch 4 annas to 8 annas each, according to size. Eggs 
cost from 3 annas to 6 annas a dozen. Nearly every 
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household possessis* a shaggy sheep dog for purposes of 
protection, sctoe of "J^hi^ph are very savage. Greyhounds for 
coursing are kept by the rich. 

Information about the different breeds of horses in Balu- 
chistdn, their rearing and training and the system of breeding 
adopted by the Army Remount Department will be found in 
a monograph publislied in 1905 under the authority of the 
Revenue Commissioner in Haluchistdn.* Breeding from 
Government stallions is now popular, although the people 
still prefer local bred animals for their own riding. The 
principal breeders are the Khdn of Kaldt, the Shahwilnis and 
Garrdni Bangulzais of Mastung, the Ldngavs of Mungachar, 
a few Saiadzai Bangulzais of Isplinji, the Sarparras of 
Gurgina, the Rustamzais of Kahnak and some of the Saiacis 
of Mastung. 

The Mastung and Mungachar horses are big, powerful 
animals, and a good many animals are owned half and half 
with people Jiving in Kachhi, the latter feeding them in winter 
and the highland owners in summer. The bulbul breed of 
the Shahwdnis and the atlas breed belonging to the Khan 
are the best known local breeds in the district. 

The price of horses varies considerably, good ones fetching 
Rs, 300 to Rs. 500 or more. Mares are generally more 
expensive than horses. 

The following statement gives statistics of branded mares, 
etc., in Sarawdn on the 31st of March, 1904. The stallions 
are only located in the district in the spring and summer. 
In winter they are removed to Sibi, Kachhi and Sind. 


Name of 1 
stand. 

No of 
stallions. 

No. of 
branded 
mare .. 

1 

1 Colts by 
Government 
stallions. 

Fillies by 
Go\ tirnment 

1 stallions. 

1 

Geldiny^s . 

Mastung . 

8 

79 

65 

54 1 

93 

KaUt ... 

*4 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Total ... 

12 

179 

65 

55 

• 93 


• Baluchistan Monograph Seriesi Horses^ Horse Breeding and Horse 
Management in Baluchistan by R. Hughes Buller, I.C.S., with 
appendix by Major H. M. Patterson, Army Remount Department. 
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The camel is the most common tratiiport animal every- 
where. It is not only useful to the people^ during their 
migrations but adds considerably by its earnings to their 
means of livelihood. Sarawdn camels not only provide trans- 
port for the local trade between Quetta, Kaldt and places in 
Jhalawan and Panjgdr, but also work on the Nushki-Seistdn 
trade route, on the Harnai-Fort Sandeman road ; and in 
carrying coal from the Sor Range mines to Quetta. When 
in Kachhi they are engaged in carrying merchandise for 
short distances on a system called kaletzy and they some- 
times go as far as Sind in search of work. The Ldngavs 
are the most enterprising of those engaged in the carrying 
trade. 

Male camels vary in price from Rs. 6o to Rs. 120 ; female 
camels fetch from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. 

No statistics are available, but the total number of camels 
in the country was estimated at about 10,000 in 1904 
including not more than 1,500 females. The principal owners 
are the Ldngavs ; the Shahwdnis of Khad, notably the 
Sdrizais, Kishdnis, Shdhozais, Umardnis, and Ghul, and the 
Kishdni Shahwdnis of Kishdn, more particularly the sec- 
tion known as Kabbarzais ; the Bangulzais, especially the 
Gwand Badduzais living in Mastung, the Koh Badduzais of 
Isplinji, and the Bijjdrzais ; the Kurds, chiefly the Maddzais 
and Masdddnis of Dasht, the Zarddrzais of Marav, the 
Shudanzais of Quetta and the Sahtakzais of Zarakhu ; 
Khalichdni and Shangdrani Lahris of Mastung ; the Bamb- 
kazai Muhammad Shdhis of Shirindb and the Sdrozai 
Muhammad Shdhis of Kdak ; and lastly the Murrai Sarpar- 
ras of Gurgina and the Roddnzai Sarparras of Kahnak. 
Large herds of camels belonging to the Ubbuzai section of 
the Murrai Sarparras are to be found in Chdgai and in Rod 
in Afghdn territory. Among other owners may be mention- 
ed the Kullois and Khurdsdnis of Mungachar, the Sheikh 
Husainis'and Summaldris of Kahnak; the® Nichdris of 
Kdak and the Kambrdnis of Mungachar. Except in the 
neighbourhood of Narmuk, where water is scarce and 
pasture comparatively scanty, camels may be found from 
April to October in all parts of the district. The best 
known localities are Mungachar, including Chhappar, Mas- 
tung, including Khad, Kdak, and Bhalla Dasht ; owing to 
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the abundant gro^lf of the ri^hit plant (Suceda monia) in 
recent years, tvhieh |is a favourite camel fodder, large num- 
bers of camels from all parts of the district flock to the 
Gurgina valley between March and September. The dis- 
trict is almost entirely deserted in the winter. 

The breed indigenous to the district is known as pdshmi 
or khtirdsdni. Sind camels are known as Uri and other 
breeds are /kalawdm\ khdrdni and makrdnu The'last named 
are used almost entirely for riding purposes. In some of the 
dry crop tracts, especially in Bhalla Dasht, Khad and Gur- 
gina, camels are employed in tilling the soil. In ploughing 
with camels two men are required, one to lead the animals 
and the other to follow the plough. 

The bullocks bred in Bdia Ndri and Bhdg Ndri are well 
known as suitable fcfr agricultural, siege-train and army trans- 
port purposes, and they are much sought after in all parts of 
the district. Cows are also obtained from the same locality 
and some are good milkers. Few cattle are kept for breed- 
ing, the cultivators preferring to replace their losses with 
animals bred in tracts where fodder is less expensive. The 
milk supply of the inhabitants is obtained almost entirely 
from sheep and goats. 

The price of a pair of bullocks varies from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 180 and of a cow from Rs, 30 to Rs. 80. 

The donkey is to be seen in almost every Brdhui encamp- 
ment ; donkeys are also” kept by the local Hindus for trans- 
port and riding, while many are owned by the Khdn. Some of 
the Dehwdrs of Kaldt,called kharkdrox donkeymen, keep good 
donkeys for transport between Kaldtand Zahri or Quetta, the 
usual rate charged being Re. i per maund. Before the I^orth- 
Western Railway was opened, the kharkdrs used to travel 
so far afield as Shikdrpur. The usual load carried by 
donkeys is not less than three maunds and sometimes 4 
maunds and more. The Mungachar breed is the best and 
the largest im the district and much sought after by the 
Afghdn labourers employed at Quetta, Since 1904, en- 
couragement has been given by Government to donkey 
breeding on the same lines as to horse breeding and fwo 
donkey stallions were stationed at Mastung and Kaldt respec- 
tively during 1905. 

The price of a donkey varies from Rs. 30 to 100. 
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The subject of flockowning, etc., Iiis been fully dealt 
with in the Jhaldwan Gazetteer, Though not important 
as in the JhalawAn country, flockowning is, nevertheless, 
very extensively followed as an agricultural pursuit and the 
products of the flocks constitute a large part of the food of 
the people. The principal flockowning sections are : — Koh 
Badduzai, Gohrdmzai and Mazardni among the Bangulzais 
Kallozais, Shdhozai and Siirizai among the Shahwdnis ; 
Brdhimzai, Haidarzai, and Zoberdni among the Lahris ; 
Si'irozai among the Muhammad Shdhis ; Madezai among 
Kdrds; Jdrzais and Murrais among Sarparras; and many 
sections of the Ldngav tribe, especially Zahrazai, Purdiizai, 
Summakzai, Durrakzai, Malangzai, Shcikhzai and Koharizai. 
Sheep fetch from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7, lambs Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, goats 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, kids about Re. 1-8-0. Owing to the large 
demand for sheep, goats, lambs and kids in Quetta, prices 
have risen considerably in recent years. 

Lucerne, both fresh and dry, is the best fodder available for 
horses and bullocks, and reference to its use has already 
been made. This fodder is, however, expensive. The 
green stalks of maize and jndr are also used as fodder tor 
cattle and horses, while the straw of mung and peas is a 
favourite food with camels. Wheat bhtisa is, however, the 
principal fodder of all the larger animals. 

Sheep and goats roam over the hills and valleys and find 
abundant pasture in most years. The principal pasture 
grounds ( kdhchar ) in the district are Domban in the Harboi; 
Bolklu^ and Morgand to the north of Kalat ; Purdu, Ddbar 
and Dallo in Chhappar ; Sohr and Kdr in Mungachar ; 
the watershed separating Mungachar from Khad and 
Kudk ; the southern parts of the Gurgina valley ; the 
Shlshdr valley near Isplinji ; Khar in Marav ; and Zarakhu 
to the north of Spdzand. Except the Dombdn, which has 
long been reserved by the Shahwdnis, no restrictions are 
imposed by one tribe against the pasturage being utilised 
by members of another. In Mungachar, Chhappar and 
round Kaldt, the Khdn in some years reserves a tract for his 
own flocks of camels. The Ldngav Chief also reserves a 
small tract in Mungachar. The Dehwdrs of Kaldt cut green 
jhir or biltav and make wisps of it for use with hMsa, The 
Shahwdnis cut grass from the Dombdn, the total outturn 
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durmg the year bei^g; estimated between 600 and 700 camel- 
loads. Gwasffrty dabby haddeuy ktishum, kaj and katal 

are the principal grasses of the district, but they seldom 
grow in sufficient quantities to admit of their being profit- 
ably cut for cattle feeding. 

No scientific enquiries into prevailing cattle diseases have 
ever been made. The following notes of these diseases, 
their characteristics, and local remedies have been compiled 
for the purposes of the gazetteer, chiefly with the object of 
assisting any expert who may undertake the study of the 
subject in the future. 

The most dangerous diseases are considered to be rlkho 
in sheep ; busmarg and garr in goats ; chdlri in cattle ; 
kiillok and garr in camels ; and sargir and khiikak in 
horses. Except kullock and sargir^ all are infectious, and 
segregation is immediately resorted to. . 

Diarrhoea (rikho) prevails among sheep and goats in the 
spring when the pasture is new and the animals over-eat. 
The usual remedy is to mix dry apricots with water and 
administer the preparation. Fresh milk with ghi is also 
sometimes administered. The symptoms of busmargy also 
known as pifiik (possibly pletiro-p^ieumonia contagiosa^y are 
discharge of fluid from the nose, loss of appetite, and erup- 
tions on the lungs. A kind of inoculation is practised by 
taking a portion of the lung of a diseased animal and 
inserting it in a slit made in the right ear of each of the 
remainder of the flock. In ga^rr or itch, a curious remedy is 
resorted to. . A snake is killed and roasted with mustard oil, 
A slit is made at the end of the tail of each goat and the 
incised part is dipped in the boiling oil. When caYnels 
suffer from itch, an application of coal tar and kerosine oil 
or of a paste made of the ashes of the kirar tree is useful. 
Chdlri appears to be a kind of foot and mouth disease and 
is common, too, among sheep. The usual remedies include 
the application of pounded capsicums on the affected parts, 
or the inhalation of smoke from a donkey’s hoof or from 
burning tamarisk wood. 

Kullok is peculiar to camels, the symptoms being a cough 
and discharge of fluid from the eyes and nose. The reme- 
dies include branding round the ears and between the fore- 
legs, and a dose of country liquor mixed with powdered 
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ginger. Sargir is an acute cough ; kh^ak is marked- by 
shivering fits, cough and the appearanc^ of a gathering in 
the throat. • 

Other diseases from which sheep suffer include pdsechav 
or pdsdchau^ the symptom of which is a flow of liquid 
from the nose ; phihi or pihi\ an internal ulcer ; and 
drikkok or staggers. Sheep and goats suffer from a disease 
of the liver ( jaghar karam)\ cattle from dysentery {sdhr or 
sedai) ; and camels from inflammation of the chest {sinapa)^ 
a less aggravated form of itch called rushy and colic {khalh). 
In nearly all cases a charm by a Saiad or other person of 
religious sanctity is regarded as a specific. In cases of pox 
(putav) among sheep, goats or camels, inoculation is done 
by the same classes. 

The necessity of irrigation to ensure a crop, owing to the 
precariousness of the rainfall, has already been explained, 
and it is from these circumstances that the kdrdsi derives 
its importance as a source of irrigation. Other sources of 
supply are springs and streams, the perennial flow of which 
is diverted into artificial channels for purposes of irrigation. 
The statement given in Appendix II shows that in IQ03 
there were 381 kdreses in the district, of which, however, 
only 250 were running ; 87 springs and 12 streams. The 
largest number of kdrdzes is found in the Mastung jiidhat 
which had no less than 141 running in 1903. Next follow 
Mungachar, Kaldt and Gurgina with Kardgdp. 

Of the springs, the largest are the Chashma at Kaldt, the 
Dudfdn irrigating the Chhappar valley, the Bhalla Chashma 
at Iskalku, two springs at Kishdn and Shdkhri, and the 
three springs known as Chashma Kahnak Khali, Chashma 
Shamdzai and Chashma Babri in the Kahnak valley. Of 
the streams, the largest are also to be found in the Mastung 
valley, vfz., the Rod-i-Saridb, Rod-i-Pashkarms Rod-i-Shiri- 
ndb, and the Mobi ; the Sarawan river supplies irrigation in 
Johdn, Jam and Bdrari. 

The area irrigated by an average spring or kdrdz may be 
judged from the figures collected during the survey operations 
of Kahnak conducted in 1905. The irrigable area surveyed 
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amounted to 9,629 ^cres, including 69 acres under gardens. 
Of this 1,648 acres, yncluding 6 acres under garden, was 
irrigated by four springs, giving an average of 412 acres to 
each spring. The remaining 7,981 acres were irrigated by 
26 kdreses or an average of about 306 acres to each kdres. 
The largest kdres in Kahnak is Guldahan, which irrigates 
635 acres, and the largest spring is Kahnak Khali, irrigat- 
ing 925 acres. But, while the figures given above may be 
taken to indicate the mean area cultivated by a kdres or 
spring, much more copious sources of supply are known to 
exist than even the largest found in Kahnak. Among 
kdrdses the Bahnim ShAhi and Tindldn in Mastung and 
among springs the Chashma at Kaldt and the Dudrdn in 
Chhappar, may be mentioned. 

KdrtheSy or underground water channels, are an important 
source ol irrigation. A scientific explanation of the karcB 
written by Mr. R, D. Oldham, A.R.S.M., F.G.S., of the 
Geological Survey of India, will be found on pages 143-46 
of the Quetta-Pishin Gazetteer. 

The only kdrez diggers living in the country are people 
from Mungachar, chiefly LAngavs belonging to the DingAn- 
zai and BAikhAnzai sections, Zagar MAngals, and KhurA- 
sAnis. A few DehwArs of Mastung and MAli MAngals of 
Dasht-i-GorAn have also learnt the art. Ghilzai AfghAns, 
who visit the district in winter, were formerly much 
sought after, when work was to be undertaken, but the 
LAngavs have now supplanted them in nearly all cases. 

The work of kdre^ digging or repairing is done by parties 
of four, each party Jbeing technically known as a charkh. 
The name is derived from the “ windlass ” which forms the 
most important part of their equipment. The work is 
occasionally done by contract, but the usual method is piece- 
work, the ratqs for which vary according to the nature of 
the soil. It is also customary for the employers to supply 
food, which generally consists of from 7 to 10 kdsds of 
wheat, I seer of salt, ^ seer of tobacco, and R. i on 
account of meat per man per mensem. The owner also 
supplies the windlass and all necessary tools, oil for lamps, 
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and loin cloths (Idnki). The cash ratp.^for sinking- wells in 
ordinary soft soil vary from Ans. i-6 to 3 p^r Kandahdri^ 
yard and an enhanced rate of Ans. 4 per yard is given when * 
the soil is hard and stony. The rate for excavating 
tunnels varies from Ans. 5 to Rs. 3 per yard according to 
the nature of the soil. Open channels are paid for at rates 
varying from Ans. 8 to i rupee. 

The usual payment for cleaning {laikashi) wells and 
tunnels is Ans. 4 per day in addition to food. 

The excavation of a kdres is an expensive business and 
it is therefore generally constructed by joint capital 
and owned by several co-sharers. Reference has been 
made in the section on Land Revenue to the forms of 
proprietorship called kalmig sharik or lichikhi^ jdvi and 
daghdri which have resulted from such co-operation. 

Passage for a kdrez through land belonging to a stranger 
is allowed on payment of compensation either in the form 
of a share in the kdrez or of cash. That it is unusual to 
refuse the passage of a permanent source of water supply is 
indicated by the saying of the countryside : “ Dir-e-anmit 
are net nidni dn kasar e ; i.e., the water must have its 

course, even between husband and wife, and “ Gwaz zdgh e 
khap kek a gwaz must divide even the cleaned grain heap 
on its way. 

In selecting a site for a kdrez the excavators are guided 
solely by experience and have no scientific knowledge. A 
site is generally taken along the banks of a hill torrent 
or where such a torrent debouches from the mountains into 
the valley. Note is also taken of the appearance of moisture 
after rain and of the presence of moisture-loving shrubs and 
grasses. The next step is to dig one or two trial wells 
(gamdna)t and if they prove successful, other wells are dug 
and connected by tunnels {ttambilr) until the water reaches 
the surface. 

In order to increase the supply of water, it is sometimes 
found necessary to construct several branches at the top of 


The Kandakdri yard is about 42 inches. 
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the kdrdst^ The which are sunk at the upper end in the 

water bearing str^tJ^ are known as dvtdiln^ those near the 
mouth as topakiy and the open channel at the end as roina. 
Open channel work is generally done in the spring and 
summer. Tunnel work is done in autumn and winter ; it 
cannot be executed during the summer on account of the gas 
which accumulates. 

The cultivators lay much stress on a moderate distance 
being maintained between a new kdrez and an existing one. 
It is never less than 40 yards, but is generally more. There 
is no recognized custom about the distance to be observed 
and it depends a good deal on the nature of the locality. In 
Zard, kdrez w^ells may be noticed in close proximity to one 
another, while in other well cultivated places, such as Mastung, 
the distance is generally 200 to 250 yards or more. 

The cost of the construction of a kdrez varies with its 
length and the nature of the soil. Usually it is from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs. 20,000 and in special cases it may be higher. The 
kdrez in Marav is said to have cost the Kdrds nearly a lakh. 
All the western and west central part of the District is 
admirably adapted for the extension of the kdrez system. 
Khad is said to be too level for kdrezds to be excavated with 
success but wells might probably take their place. 

The rais of the kdrdz makes the necessary arrangements 
for its repair and supervises the work. If the work is heavy 
and especially if tunnels and wells have to be cleared {Uii or 
lai kasht)y the services of professional kdrdz diggers are 
engaged, and the cost is found by the co-partners in pro- 
portion to their shares in water. For work which require 
no special skill, especially the clearing of the open channel, 
chhdr — the labour — is provided by the co-partners. 

.The water from streams is generally raised by means 
of certain dams [gandho) thrown across the bed. The dams 
are of a temporary character and have to be reconstructed 
atter heavy floods. The supply of water in almost all places 
where irrigation is taken from streams is abundant and 
exceeds what the land requires. 

The only large dam which has ever been constructed 
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in the District, was one made by th^ jLingavs about 1890 
across the Shirindb river in the M^ngacfear valley near 
the lands called Ddhbar in Brinchinnau. It was carried*^ 
away by a flood about two years after its construction 
and has not since been replaced. 

Permanent sources of water, except when the water 
av^lable is more than the land requires, are divided into a 
number of shares, the principal share being- the shavdna 
or the flow of a day and night. The minor divisions of 
a shavdna are ordinarily the nim or half shavdna^ also called 
tdh^ ktla^ voakht or vaaghd representing the flow of a 
day or night (12 hours) ; nim bdl the flow of six hours ; pds 
equal to three hours ; and nhti pds equal to hours. In 
Kaldt the pds and nim pds are equal to 6 and 3 hours 
respectively, while in Mungachar and Gurgina it is the 
practice in some kdrdzes to denominate the ordinary pds of 3 
hours as a btsuna pds or pakka pds and the 7 iim pds of 1 
hours as a khdm pds or kacha pds. 

For practical purposes the smallest measure in use is the 
pdsy and where individuals hold smaller shares than this, 
their turn is postponed until a full pdsy or, if the supply is a 
small one, until half or even a full shavdna has accumulat- 
ed. The actual distribution is conducted by the rais or other 
person charged with the work. The system of division is 
rude and not so elaborate as in some places, such as 
Nfchara, in the Jhalawdn country. It is done during 
the day by dialling and during the night by reference 
* to the stars. The four pds of the day are known as 
the awalfko pds; the nimroch or swdr^nd pds ; the peshim-nd 
pds^ and the digar ; those of the night are khuftan^ nan-nd- 
nim^ sahiir^ and de~tik. The first pds of the day generally 
commepces about the time of the mulla*s call to the morn- 
ing prayer, or, as the people say, when Vin old ihan’s 
beard can be distinguished from a young man’s. It is over 
when a man’s shadow reaches a distance equivalent to that 
of ten bare feet froip him. If the pds commences at sunrise, 
as is the case at Isplinji, it will be over when the shadow has 
receded to a distance of seven bare feet from the man. The 
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second pds is compl|t^d at noon when the body throws no 
shadow, and tiie Ijbi^d and the fourth pds are over when the 
shadow has reached points at a distance of 5 and 18 bare feet 
from the man- At Isplihji the third pds is over when the 
distance is 7 bare feet, and the fourth lasts till sunset. 

In the division by night, the stars, which are used as a 
guide, are changed about once a month. In July at Iskalku 
those used are the roshan istar; the paur ; and the tir^hand. 
The first pds is over on the disappearance of the first ; the 
secopd and third pds are completed when the paur and 
iir-band appear in the East, while the fourth lasts till the 
mulla*s call to prayer. 

Arrangements for the distribution of the water among the 
cultivators are made ^by mutual consent early in the spring 
of each year. The turn of each of the shareholders is fixed 
by casting lots and the arrangement is considered ab- 

solutely binding, and hence the saying ; Deh tira\ niud 
dira,'" put in your lot and sit at a distance. The turns con- 
tinue throughout the year. A man who possesses, say, one- 
sixteenth of a shavdna in a kdrds having a course of 15 
shavdnas does not necessarily receive hours of water 
daily, but he has to wait, as already explained, till a pds 
or more has accumulated. 

The only stream in which an artificial water divide is 
used is the Chashma at Kalat. At a distance of about 20 
yards from the spring a wooden divide, called taghdr js 
placed across the stream,* dividing it into 4^ streams, called 
Bun-i-Koh, Rais-tok, Joi-Ghuldmaii, Joi-Tdt, and Gbm. 
The two last named belong to the Khdn, and are taken off 
at the first divide. The remaining streams run together 
until they are separated by a second divide about 150 yards 
lower down. Exchanges of water to suit the convenience 
of the Kh^ aifd the Dehwdrs of Kaldt are not infrequently 
made between the different streams. 

In order to distribute the water of hill torrents proportion- 
ately among units of a tribe or among individuals, a small 
embankment is thrown across the bed of each important one, 
as soon as* it leaves the mountain slopes. The water having 
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been thus diverted into a common covike, is then taken off 
in smaller channels called gwaz, Thyplaceeof distribution 
is known as bdhari and further sub-division is, if necessary, 
carried out by constructing' minor channels, also called 
gwaz. • 

Mills, locally known as asidh^ a^e worked on the per- 
manent supplies of water, and reference to their number 
and the localities where they are found has been made in 
the section on Land Revenup. They are ingeniously, 
though simply and roughly, constructed on the same princi- 
ple as those found in India. A position is selected where a 
sufficient fall can be obtained by making an artificial embank- 
ment ( tarai) and the flow of water reaches the mill through 
a water shoot ( rndzii ). A wooden shaft furnished with 
horizontal flanges ( charkh ) is placed in position beneath a 
platform on which are two mill stones {pur)^ the lower 
being fixed and the upper one or runner, attached to the 
shaft. Over the mill stones is fixed a wooden receptacle {dol) 
for the grain, of the shape of an inverted cone which is 
connected by a trough with a hole in the upper mill stone 
through which the grain passes. The revoltjtions of the 
mill stone cause the • small trough below this receptacle to 
vibrate and shake the grain into the mill. The vibrations 
can be regulated by an ingenious string arrangement. 

The mill stones are surrounded by a low mud wall ( drd) 
kpdfia ) for catching the flour which is removed at intervals 
with a long handled wooden spade, called pdhorL Over all, 
is constructed a mud roof as a protection from the weather. 
Mill stones are generally obtained from the Band mountain 
near Gidar and occasionally also from the Singinddz portion 
of the Shdh-i-Marddn mountain near Kaldt. The cost of a 
pair varies from Rs. 22 to 28. Loris and the owners them- 
selves import the stones. 

Mills are generally constructed by the owners of the land 
and water, and the expenditure varies from about Rs. zoo 
to 300. The miller {asidbdri) receives wages generally in 
the form of a share in the corn ground and a tip, called 
shagtrddna. Thus, at the Dudrdn water mills, ‘the wages 
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consist of one-tenth clf •the total corn ground plus two seers 
of flour on evet^ 5Cf of grain. Hindus pay cash rates 
for milling at the rate , of 4 annas for every three local 
maunds ground plus one seer of flour on account of 
shagirdd^ta. The outturn of a mill varies with the water 
power and management. It is estimated at 5 to 12 maunds 
in different places. 

Reference to the forms of tenancy and tenures will be 
found in the section on Land Revenue in Chapter III. 
Rent everywhere is paid in kind, and a division of the total 
produce of the crop is made between the landlord and the 
tenant. In some cases where the Khan’s lands are 
cultivated by his dependants, the latter who supply labour 
only, receive subsistence allowances of grain and a cash 
allowance every half-year. 

The common system on irrigated lands is known as the 
sdhak^ in accordance with which the landlord supplies the 
seed and manure, and the tenant has to find the plough 
bullocks and to arrange for the transport of manure to the 
fields. The landlord, who is usually responsible for the 
payment of ^he revenue, receives tw^o-thirds of the total pro- 
duce, the remaining one-third forming the share of the 
tenant. In a few cases the revenue share is paid from the 
common heap and is borne by both the landlord and the 
tenant, this system being known as the har toviaka-^td nidm 
atiy or har do sari. In the Chashma lands at Kaldt, the 
tenant receives one-fourth of the total produce, whilst in 
Mastung this division of one-fourth and three-fourths is 
applied only to the autumn (sabsbar) crops, the spring crops 
being subject to the usual conditions, viz., the division of 
produce between the tenant and the landlord in the pro- 
portion of one-third and two-thirds respectively. The 
rates of rent w^ich 'include revenue on the Crown lands are 
described under Land Revenue and Appendix No. VIII 
shows the rates prevailing in different parts of the country. 

When the tenant supplies seed, labour and bullocks, the 
usual rent paid to the landlord is one-fourth of the total 
produce, while in some cases it is also as much as one-half. 
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Rents, But if only labour is found by the tenai#^, ahd * the landlor 

Prices.^** supplies seed and bullocks, the usual fhafre feceived by the 
latter is five-sixths and sometimes also seven -eighths, the 
remaining one-sixth or one-eighth being paid to the tenant. 
At Johdn the landlord and the tenant supply the seed in 
equal shares and the bullocks are found by the latter. One- 
sixth of the produce is first set aside as payment for the 
labour supplied by the tenant, and the balance is divided 
equally between him and the landlord. * At Isplinji, where the 
owners of water are not necessarily the owners of the land, 
it is usual for the owner of water to supply the seed, labour 
and bullocks and pay one-sixth of the total produce to the 
land owner. 

Special rates For crops which require special care and attention, the 
rates of rent vary. In pdUzdt the produce is usually divid- 
ed into five equal shares ; one share is set apart for the 
tenant {pasgar) who has ploughed and prepared the land 
for cultivation, and the remaining four shares are divided 
equally between the Iftndlord and the pdlezwdn. The latter 
provides the seed and is responsible for the crop. When 
the tenant supplies the seed, and acts as pdl^zwdm, the land- 
lord receives two-fifths of the whole. At Kaldt these rates 
apply also to tobacco, carrots, onions and potatoes. 

Dry crop According to the system prevailing in dry crop 

lands the tenant {lath-hazgar^ provides the seed, labour 
and bullocks and pays one-fourth on account of rent. 
In Gurgina and Kardgdp he pays qpe-thmd under the same 
conditions, but the more common practice in these localities 
is that, in addition to supplying labour and bullocks, the 
tenant must also provide half the seed ; in this case he is 
entitled to one-half of the total produce. In Narmuk, where 
the tenants are chiefly tenants-at-will, one-sixth of the total 
produce is set apart for the tenant's labour in connection 
with the crop, and the remainder is divided equally between 
the landlord and the tenant, on the condition that the latter 
provides bullocks and half the seed. In other parts of the 
district, the tenant-at- will’s share is usually one-sixth, and he 
is only required to give labour, all other requisites being 
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provided by the laldilord. In Mungachar, Kaldt and its RiHXi, 
neighbourhood and Vso at Iskalku, Sh6khri and Kishdn, ^price^*^ 
where the landlord supplies the seed, the tenant is respon- 
sible for labour and bullocks only, and the outturn is equally 
divided between them ; but in the same circumstances at 
Nimargh, Gurgfna, and Kardgdp the rent paid by the tenant 
to the landlord is two-thirds. 


The land tenures prevailing in the Kdrd tribal area are System of 
complicated and not^very clear, but as far as information is renfs^in the 
available, the following appears to be the system in vogue. Kdrd tribal 
A reference has been made in the section on “ Tenants to 


the forms of tenancy, which are known locally as chdriky 
sehaky and nima shcLshtk. Under the chdrik system the pro- 
prietor receives one-fourth of the produce as rent, while 
under the stikak system he receives one-third. With regard 
to the nIma shashik system it would appear that if the tenant 
{Laihrbazgar) himself cultivates the land, he must supply 
bullocks, labour and half the seed ; the other half of the seed 
being found by the proprietor [bohtdr). When the produce 
is divided, one-sixth of the total outturn is first set apart 
for the tenant on account of what is known as the Lath’-iid-haky 
the remainder of the heap is then divided in equal shares by 
the hohtdr the lath^hae^ar. But should the lath-basgar 
introduce a sub-tenant (fcuial baUrd) to cultivate the land, 
he is only entitled to receive one-sixth on account of his lath-^ 
nd~hak and the remainder of the produce is divided equally 
between the bohtdr and the fasal haUrUy the latter supplying 
half the seed. If the fasal batdra is employed by the bohtdry 
one-twelfth of the produce only is paid to the lath^bazgar on 
account of lath-nd^hak. ' This would appear to be the ofigin 
of the term nim which literally means half one-sixth, 

i.e., one-twelfth. 

Under the chdrik 2ind jehak systems it is usual for the 
f{j(sal baUra to join the lath-bazgar in supplying half the seed 
and to receive one-half of the total produce. Under the 
, nima shashik if, as a matter of convenience, the whole 

of the seed is supplied by the lalh-bazgar \n addition to the 
bullocks and labour, which he is bound to furnish, the rent 
received by the bohtdr is one-fourth of the total produce. 

The following statement summarises the shares due 
to the various parties under the different conditions 
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mentioned above, it being assumed for purposes of conve- 
nience that the total produce is divide^! Into* twelve equal 
shares : — 


! 



B 

Tenants’ 

shares. 

c 

Sub-tenants* 

shares. 


i/ Chririk.. 3 

9 


In this case the tenant 
supplies seed, bullocks 
c'lnd labour. 

2. Do. .. . 3 

3 

0 

The tenant and sub- 
tenant supply the seed, 
bullocks and labour in 
equal shares. 

3. Sc^hak 4 

i 

1 , 

1 

i 

8 

— 

The tenant supplies 
seed, bullocks and la- 
bour. 

4. Do. •••! 4 

i 

1 

; 

•; 

j 

2 


The tenant and sub- 
tenant supply the seed 
in equal shares, and the 
sub-tenant the bullocks 
and labour. 

5. Nima 
shashik .. 5 

; i 

1 

j 2 lath- 

i 

j 

n.i-Tiak. 

5 

' 

The landlord and ten- 
fant supply the seed in 
equal shares and the 
: tenant cultivates the 
’ land with his own bul- 
! locks. The tenant has a 
permanent occup?incy 

rig-ht and cannot be eject- 
ed without reasonable 
cause. 

(• Do. ... 5 

» 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Do. 5 

In this case the siib- 
1 tenant is engaged by the 
; tenant, who retains his 

1 occupancy right. The 
j landlord and sub-tenant 
j supply the seed in equal 
• shares. 

7. Do. .. 5 

t 

1 , 

1 

I 

i 

i 

Do. 6 i The sub-tenant is en- 

i by the landlord 

! and b^th supply the 

1 seed in equal shares* 

! The tenant retains his 
i occupancy rigchts- ■ 


In irrigated lands it is a part of the duties of the tenants 
to transport the landlord’s share of produce to his house, 
to give one or two bullock loads of firewood during the 
year, to carry his corn to the mill, and to help him with 
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materials that mat •be required for the construction or 
repair of buildingis. s 

There is no regular cooly class or any regular tariff of 
wages ; but it would appear that there is a tendency 
towards a general increase in the rates during the last few 
years, this tendency being especially noticeable in the 
centres of trade and population. The classes engaged in 
local handicrafts receive no fixed wages, and their remunera- 
tion is usually determined by mutual agreement. When 
felts are given out for manufacture, the wages vary from 
Ans. 8 to Rs. 2 per yard according to the quality of the 
design. Goldsmiths receive ans. 4 and ans. 8 on every 
tola of silver and gold respectively used in making up the 
ornaments ; and it has been estimated that shoemakers, 
blacksmiths and buick-layers at Kaldt can earn from ans. 8 
to ans. 10 per diem. 

Labourers engaged for reaping crops {Ldigar) include men 
and women, and their wagfes {(ai) consist of one-twentieth 
of the crop harvested, and tJieir children are also permitted 
to glean the fields [khosha-chmi). Women who are engaged 
by cultivators to help in collecting*, cleaning and winnowing 
the threshed crop receive half a kdsa of wheat per day. 

Labourers employed in constructing embankments are paid 
at rates varying from ans. 4 to aps. 6 per day, the bullocks, 
tools and other requisites being supplied by the employer. 

Herds of female camels are usually entrusted to the Camel-herds. 
Jat gra:^iers of Kachhi, who receive R. i per annum for 
every animal placed in their charge. Camelmen (sdmmu) 
receive from to ^ of the hire, the cost of the feed of the 
camels being borne by the owner. It is not usual foV the 
camel driver to purchase a share in the camel, which for this 
purpose is divided into four shares, a leg being the unit. 

In this case the driver receives the hire of his share in 
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addition to his wages. There is a regular trade between 
Makr^in and^KakU in wheat and dates, the former being 
exported to Makrdn and dates brought back in exchange. 
Camel-owners engaged in this carrying trade receive one- 
half of the dates, and this system of pa3anent is locally * 
known as guodchi. 

The regular * village servants other than those already vquage 
mentioned in the section on Land Revenue are car- servants* 
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Rents, penters, blacksmiths, and crop watctyefs (toho). in the 
Wages^and greater part of the district the work , bla-^ksmith and 
carpenter is performed by the Loris. Each worker has his 
own circle, and the appointment is generally hereditary. 
The remuneration is usually paid in kind and varies in 
different partij. In the Mastung valley it consists of 2 kdsds 
of wheat and 2 kdsds of barley from each shahdna or division 
ot water. The crop watchers are appointed for special 
crops and their payments vary in different localities. Thus, 
for instance, at Isplinji they are appointed only for the jud?' 
crop and they^ receive one-twelfth of the total produce as 
wages. In Mtingachar they arc engaged for both the 
wheat and barley- crops generally for three terms aggre- 
gating about 5^ months and receive kdsds on each 
shahdna in addition to a small quantity of grain (J kdsd) from 
every heap of grain separately threshed by the cultivator. 

MulldSy who are for the most part Afghans, are not 
numerous. Those who are attached to the chiefs, generally 
receive fixed stipends, but those in charge of villages are 
maintained by fees, alms and by the tithes (sakdt) subscribed 
by the villagers, generally one-tenth {ddhak) of the produce of 
the lands and a proportion of the (locks. 

The middlemen or agents employed in the purchase of 
wool and ghl receive a commission of 5 percent., this pay- 
ment being known as rahddri. 

Prices Wheal is the staple ^.grain of the country. The prices 

vary according to the conditions of the seasons ; the average 
rate in’ Kaldt in 1853, year for which figures are 

available, was 2 maunds 8 seers ; in 1874 it was i maund 
4 seers, while in 1879 it was 5^ seers. Since then the rate 
has varied from 11 to 27 seers, it being 13I seers in 1902. 

In places near Quetta which are affected by its market, 
there has been a general rise in the rates of both grain and 
fodder, but the prices are steadier and the fluctuations are 
less marked. Thus in Mastung, where wheat was sold in 
1871 at I maund and 26 seers for the rupee, the average 
rate during the past few years has varied from 12 to 
14 seers. 

The prices in the district are also affected by the harvests 
in Kachhi, where large numbers of Brdhuis migrate during 
the winter. 
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A seer containinj^ 88 tolas, and known as Kaldti s&r^ is in 
g-eneral use ^throughout the district, and the weig^hts in 
common use are the 71dm ser (44 tolas), pdo (22 tolas ), nd 7 it 
pdo ( II tolas ) and d 7 i(i (5^ tolas). 

At Kaldt and Mastungf, British Indian standard weig-hts 
and balance scales are kept by some traders for use in fur- 
nishing^ supplies to Government officials. Local weights, 
however, are in general use when dealing with the natives 
of the country. 

The weights used by goldsmiths are those common to 
other parts of India. The table is as follows : -- 
8 ratti i nuisha 
• 12 mjisha — r tola 

Grain is sold everywhere by wooden measures, the 
most common one being Msa or Those in use by 

traders in the towns of Kahit and Mastung are gen- 
erally marked with the State seal. The cultivators use 
their own ^d.ms which contain about one chittack more than 
those used by traders. The different measures in ordinary 
use are shown below, the lowest unit being the ckoim ; 

2 Chotra = i Yakrnan (also called yagrnian). 

2 YaUman i 

or !- ~ 1 IC'lsa or sark. 

4 Chotra ) * 

50 K/isa = GwAla. 

80 Kasa -- r Kharw.'lr. 

The j^vdla and kharwdr are merely nominal, the kdsa and 
chotra being those actually in use. The yak 7 na 7 i is only a 
domestic measure, a copper or other utensil being used for 
the purpose. 

In Jam, Bdrari and Robddr Kachhi measures are in use, 
the smallest g.init being the phirki : — 

4 Pmrki = i Topa. 

4 Topa = I Kdsa, 

60 Kdsa = I Kharwdr. 

The capacity of a kdsa varies slightly in different locali- 
ties and also with the different kinds of grain for which it 
is used. The grain always used for testing that of a new 
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kOsa IS ntung. 1 he toiiowing table sh<3'|/s the equivalent 
of kdsa of wheat in standard seers in diffeCeat lc*calities 


Seers. 

Ch. 


Seers. 

Ch. 

KaLit 

5 

9 

Shirin/ib ... 

... 5 

8 J 

Mungachar ; — 



(Kaneti village) 



( j ) Zard (Musa- 






zai village ) ... 

.5 

6 

Kiird area ... 

5 

ih 

C i i ) Shahr 






Gliulam J;in ... 

5 

2 

Isplinji 

5 

— 

( i f i ) Brin- 






chinnau 

5 

— . 

Johiln, Iskalkii, 



( i V ) ZiArat 



Shi^kliri, Kishdn 



and Chhappar 

5 


and Narmuk 

**> 5 

8 

Khad • 

5 

lO 

Robd.'tr, Jam 



Mastung ... . ... 

5 

5 

and B.'irari... 

6 

8 

Nfmargh 

5 





Gurgi'na and Kardg/ip 

5 

9i 





Articles other than grain which are measured with the 
kdsa are salt (about 6 seers to the kdsa), cumin seed and 
pistachio fruit. 

The State otlicials in Mastung keep two kinds of kdsa, 
known as the ka/angi kdsa and the ijdm bakit wdla kdsa 
for measuring the revenue grain. The former is smaller 
than the latter, and is used for receiving the fixed revenue 
grain {kalang) from the cultivators. It contains 5 seers 3?, 
chittacks standard in wheat and 3 seers 14 chittacks in 
barley. The ijdrxt wa haddi 7 vd/a kdsa contains about two 
chittacks more than the ka/u?igt kdsa, Tt is used for receiving 
revenue grain fixed by contract or levied by division of the 
produce. 

Onions and potatoes are generally sold by the bag (gd^ri) 
which contains about 2 to 2^ maunds. Firewood and bhiisa 
are sold by the load, generally the camel load. Green fodder, 
such as lucerne, is sold by plots [kurc/a) or by the set of plots 
{takhta). Wisps of dry lucerne [nwra) are sold by number 
at so many for a rupee; and sheep’s wool is alsi;'. made into 
parcels (kds), each of which contains the wool from one 
sheep, and which are sold in the same way. 

Indefinite measures of grrfin known in the household are 
bd-nd-phak, a mo\xthi\x\\ churu, the contents of four fingers ; 
khafo, a handful ; chunk, a double handful ; •and siser^ a do* 
mestic measure containing about ij chotra. Other terms 
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used by the cultivs^qrs in connection with the crops are muth^ 
a fistful; (jr\bdhuy a bundle of sheaves; bhdnkur or 

khumb^ the quantity that can be carried in two arms ; baddy 
a man’s load ; jowdly a sackful ; and iarangar^ a netful. 

Ghi when purchased by the banias\^ measured with the 
chotrUy which holds about i j seers of liquid 

In Mastung and Kahit, the shopkeepers keep standard 
yards made of iron of i 6 girhas or 36 inches, but they are 
only used for measuring expensive cloths, such as silk. The 
commonest measure and the only one understood by the 
people is the harish or arishy an indeiinite measure varying 
with the stature of the customer, ft is measured from the 
projecting bone of the customer’s elbow round the end of the 
middle finger, when extended straight, and back to the lower 
knuckle joint. The ka ndabd ri yuvdy which is equal to about 
3 feet 6 inches, is used for measuring kdnlo tunnels. 

During the survey operations in Kahnak and Tlri, the 
measures adopted were acres, roods, and poles, but the 
people do not understand them. Distances on the ground 
are measured by the pace (gam or kadam). Irrigated land 
is recognized by the proportion of water attached to it, 
and for this purpose every source of irrigation is divided into 
shares representing the flow of w'ater for so many days and 
nights. 

The term jora is frequently used both in irrigated and 
unirrigated land, but has no definite value. It represents the 
land which can be brought under cultivation during the 
year by a pair of oxen. Cultivators also sometimes estimate 
the extent of a plot by the quantity of seed which can be 
sown in it. 
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In the Pringdbdd circle of the Mastung 7 iidbat\X\^ flow of 
certain kdrezes which is divided into the ordinary shavdnas 
and pdxy receives a different nomenclature for revenue 
purposes. Thus, a shavdna in some of the large sources of 
irrigation, ^uch as Kdrdz-i-Kandaki and Kdrt^z-i-Kaldn, is 
divided into ddng and ndkhuny 6 ddng making i shavdna 
and 12 7 idkhtln making i ddng. The flow of other sources 
is reckoned, in the same way, as equal to so many ddngs of 
the large kdrdst. In Tiri, a shavdna of the Rod-i-Mobi is 
reckoned as equal to 32 ddngy each consisting of 12 
ndkhnn. 
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Weights Distances are known by such indefini1;e standards as horse 
MEi^REs camel stages {misil or maizit)^ more s^eijteraUy the latter. 

Camels travel during the whole night in summer and from 
sunrise to sunset during winter, and a march is usually 
about 15 miles. 

Measures of Chiefs and others who have dealings with Government 
time. officials know the English months, but the names used in 

documents are those of the Arabic months, v\zry’--Muharram; 
Safar ; Rabt-til-awal ; Rahi-us-sdni ; Jamddi-uUawal ; Jarnddi- 
us-sdnt ; Rajab : Shdbdn ; Ramzan ; Shawdl ; Zikdd ; and 
Zilhaj. The nine chillas or periods of 40 days into which 
the year is divided by the cultivators have been detailed in 
the section on Agriculture. 

The days of the week are those recognised by Muhamma- 
dans, Saturday called shtmibn or awal hafta being the first 
day. The remaining are sJumtba^ Sunday; do shamba^ 
Monday ; seh shamba, Tuesday ; cbdr shamba, Wednesday ; 
panj shamba, Thursday ; and jama,, Friday. The day {de) 
and the night (/?«//, also called shaf ox shab) are divided into 
the following parts : — 

ViiRNACui.AR Names. Explanation. 

S;lf The period about, dawn. 

Sobfi ... Morning, 

Dc 5 -tik Sunrise. 

Chdsht or ch.ist ... ... About two hours after sunrise. 

Sowdra ... The morning meal time about ^ 

hours aftci sunrise, 

Xem-roch \oon. 

Pe.shi!n ... The hour of afternoon prayer, 

between 2 and 4 p.m. 

Kaza peshfm ... ... A little after 4 p.m. 

fjurz-di'gar About 5 p m. in winter jxnd be- 

tween 5 and 6 p.m. in summer. 

Digar 5 p.m. to sunset. 

Oe-kiahling Sunset. 

Shdm Soon after sunset. 

Khuftan 9 to lo p.m. in summer and 8 to 

' to p.m* in wintej»*. 

Ndin-shaf or Nan-nd-n^m Midnight. 

Sahiir (also called bhalla The period some 2 hours before 
sobh ; or kukkur nd bdng) dawn. 

Currency. Previous to the commencement of British relations with 
the Kaldt State, the coins most generally current were those 
of the Afghdn rulers. They were either silver or copper, 
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the silver ones b|ing known as Zamdn Shdhi and Karim- 
khdni, and t^e copper coinage as Mansiiri. These coins 
have been replaced by British Indian coins to which the 
following terminology is applied. , The pie is actually known 
to few people. 

Local Name. English Name. 

^ Pdi Pie. 

Paisa or dabal... Pice. 

Takka or doda- 

bali ... ... “ Half anna. 

♦ 

Shdhi ... ... Two-anna piece. 

Pdwali or Pdoli = Four-anna piece. 

N6m rupai ... Eight-anna piece. 

Rupai ... ... Rupee. 

The Kaldt State never appears to have possessed a re- 
gular coinage, but the.ex-Khdn, Mir Khudddad, struck a 
copper pice, roughly circular in shape, at the beginning of 
his rule in the name of his son Mir Mahmdd Khdn, the 
present Khdn. It is now equivalent in value to a pie, 
and its use is limited to the towns of Kaldt and Mastung. 
The obverse bears the words Zarb Mahmiid Khdn and the 
reverse Ftiliis Kaldt with the dale. 


Weights 

AND 

Measures. 


The simplicity in which a Krabui formerly lived, is illus- Material 
trated by his .saying : Two sticks and one blanket [lio 
lakkari^ htkk iarappari). Some of them can still boast of 
little more in the shape of worldly possessions and the 
standard of comfort is nowhere high, but, throughout 
central Sarawdn, the improvement of communications and. 
the proximity of a large market at Quetta has resulted in a 
distinct and very noticeable improvement of the material 
condition of the people. 

Pottinger, who visited Kaldt about 1810, described the 
Brdhuis as more unsettled than the Baloch, changing their 
immediate place of abode many times every year in quest of 
pasturage for their flocks, and that their food and dress 
were of a very simple nature. 'Hiirty years later, Masson 
noticed no change in their style of living. 

There can be no doubt of the difference between the state 
of things described by Pottinger and Masson and the present. 

Large areas of land have been brought under cultivation, 
new villages have grown up in all parts of the district and, 
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Material though the trade of Kaldt has diminisl;^ed, the local products 
Condition* viz*, wool, cereals and tobacco, ar^ carried to distant 
marts where they fetch good prices. On every side there 
are signs of a general improvement in the material condition 
and standard of living both of Brdhuis and Dehwdrs. The 
felt cap has given place to the turban, and for the coarse 
cloth, known as jori and manufactured in Kachhi, English 
manufactures are in use. A general rise in the prices of 
land and the small indebtedness of the people are other 
factors which indicate a gradually increasing prosperity. 
In the midst of general progress the condition of only one 
class, the Bdbi Afghdns of Kaldt, who carried on a large 
trade in former times, has declined, and since the present 
Khdn came to the nuisnad most of them have emigrated to 
Quetta. On the other hand, some classes have made 
greater strides in the path of progress than others, especial- 
ly the industrious tribe of Ldngavs. 

As might have been expected, the rise in the standard of 
living which has taken place, has shown itself in the case 
of the cultivator rather than with the flockowner, and a 
general preference for cultivation rather than flock-owning 
is now making itself observable. 

There are few, if any, reiilly rich men, though some of 
the Sarddrsin receipt of allowances are able to save money, 
and the poor still form the great majority of the population. 

The population may be divided into three classes : the 
higher class, consisting of the headmen of the tribes 
, including those in receipt of allowances from Government 
and the more well-to-do landlords ; the middle class com- 
prising those cultivators in possession of a fair quantity of 
irrigated lands, chiefly the Dehwdrs of Kaldt and Mastung 
and the Johdnis of Johdn, the more affluent flockowners and 
camel owners such as the Koh Badduzais, some of the 
Shahwdnis and the Ldngavs ; and finally the poor classes 
which ^include .the rest of the cultivators and the majority 
of the flock-owners. 

Outside of the.se groups are the Hindus, who, as a class, 
have prospered in Mastung but have suffered at Kaldt on 
account of the diversion of trade from that place to Quetta- 

Reference has already been made to the introduction of 
the turban and better cloth for the dress of the people. 
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Embroidered Irmgis ^'And conical caps (kuLla) are also Material 
popular, anc^ ever^ Brdhui desires to be possessed of 
a waist-coat embroidered in g-old and of a coat, thou^^h the 
latter is only within the reach of the wealthy. Paitiis 
from Kashmir and Amritsar, and Afg-h^n posiins are also 
highly prized. The sandal is being’ supplanted by Kanda- 
htlri shoes, and boots are now worn by those who can 
afford them. The long shift which is still worn by the 
women is now profusely embroidered, even among the 
poorest, and the rich provide their women with silk trousers 
and satin shifts. The women, too, are given new shifts 
more frequently than before ; in the olden days it was 
proverbial that one shift had to do duty for seven weddings, 
the people being too poor to get a new one for each 
occasion and the sijme shift being lent to friends. Orna- 
ments are more numerous than before, and the fashions 
in different kinds arc clninging to those introduced by 
Punjdbi and Kandahjlri goldsmiths. No change of note 
has taken place in the character of the food, except the 
introduction of tea, the consumption of which has become 
almost universal among the higher and middle classes. 

The former class is also developing a taste for good 
cigarettes. 

The best wooded tracts lie mostly in the hill ranges in the Fori-.sts. 
centre and north-eastern parts of the district. The 
principal trees are pistachio and juniper {ftaptirs or 

apurs). Among other forest growths of less importance may 
be mentioned the mountain ash [shishdr) (Fnixinus xutUho-* 
xyloides) ; the tamarisk (Tamarix arliculata); the kasiir 
(pistackia mutica); olive [kha£) {Olea cuspidafd) ; mashmunk 
or mashniunk (Primus cburmui) ; urchin ; fsdrch (Berberis 
vulgaris^; pipal (Daphne oleoides) ; bhirari ; the wild fig 
(kohi^anjtr); and melab (Corylus colurna). 

The Mdlbi hill takes its name from the last named tree 
where it is said to grow without irrigation. If so, it 
appears to be a valuable asset in Baluchistiin forestry. The 
pistachio is found in lower hills than those which contain 
juniper and mostly occurs in the eastern and western parts 
of the district. The best pistachio tracts include those at 
Shishdr near Isplinji ; on the Koh-i-Sidh mountain to the 
west of the Shishdr ; at Dashtari, Kargazdni, Riishi, 

9 
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Parri and Talrlng" in the Bang^ulxai hijls ; at Gvvanipira and 
Pirmard in the Sahtakzai country ; on the Sdr^’n to the west 
of Narmuk and at a place to the south of Piidg^ili in the 
same locality and at Dombak in the Ndgau hills. On the 
west, the Garr hills, the Pihu-iici-lath, and the Chhuttok hill, 
all contain pistachio. The pistachio tracts on the Garr 
hills include Tump, Mughbali and Shfir to the west of 
Nlmar£»h, and Bhalla Rastari and Chuna Rastari to 
the west of Kardg-dp. The pistachio tracts in the 
Pihu-nA-lath are Morinko, Patki or Patkin, and Daranjan, 
and Garri, Chhori, Shiir, Khumai, AHdir, Run^i, and Hllhi 
opposite Kard^jip. 

The juniper forests, which require a higher altitude than 
pistachio, are situated in the central hills. The largest 
juniper tracts arc on the Harboi, and about 12 to 16 acres of 
the forest round the Ilarboi rest-house are beinir protected 
against cutting of green trees. Others are situated round 
Chuka on the .Sarun; on the M 61 bi and Koh-i-Miinin ; in the 
parts of the Zahrighat range, known as Kamar, Gaddigar 
and Ab-i-gul ; at Istrdb at the southern end of the Plhu-nd- 
lath, especially the parts called Shishdri, Di'mi, Maholfin 
and Dasht ; al the southern end of Chiltan ; and finally on 
the hills at the head of the Boldn known as Kiilli, Zen, 
Shiig, Hapursia-lath(also called Shahr-nd-lath) and Nodgwdr. 

No measures for reserving- any forests in the district have 
yet been taken by the State, but restrictions have been 
imposed by some of the tribesmen, to which reference will 
be made presently. As a result, the tracts in the neighbour- 
hood of thickly populated places on which some forest 
gro\/th exists are being rapidly denuded. 

The tracts known as Dhuk and the Donibdn in the Harboi 
hills have been for many years strictly reserved by the 
tribesmen, the former by the Nichdris and the latter by the 
Shahwdnis, primarily for pasture but also for fodder. In a 
jirga hpld at Kaldt in 1903, it was also arranged that the 
cutting of green juniper in an area of about 44,000 acres on 
the same hills should also be stopped, guards being 
appointed to see that the decision was carried out. 

Great importance is attached by the people to the pre- 
servation of the pistachio tree for its fruit, a valuable 
product with the Brdhuis. The felling of a green tree is 
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considered a very «^raat offence and not infrequently leads to 
disputes, restiltirjg in bloodshed. The different localities 
where pistachio grows are held by tribal sections and 
the produce is divided among individuals according to 
their recognised shares. Guards are appoinred when the 
fruit is ripening, and they receive a share in the total pro- 
duce varying in different parts from one-seventh to one- 
sixth, one-fourth, one-third, one-half and three-fourths. 
Labourers engaged for the collection of the fruit, receive 
one-twentieth of the total produce, but guards employed for 
this purpose receive one-half or one-third. 

From the juniper tracts, large quantities of firewood are 
exported by the people to distant centres such as Mastung, 
Mungachar and Kaldt. Formerly firewood was exported 
fo Quetta from the north and north-eastern parts of the 
district but the Banguliiai, the Kurd and the Sahtakzai 
chiefs have recently (1905) prohibited this and no fuel now 
goes to British territory except from Chiltan. MTie Shalnvani 
headman at Iskalku restricts the expe^rt of firewood to KaL'U 
by persons other than the members of his own tribe by 
claiming half the amount realized as the price of the wootl. 
When the Government buildings at Kahit were built, the 
Shahwiinis are said to have charged Ans. 4 on every camel 
load of wood. 'The Muhammad Shdhis and Pahlwdnzai 
Mengals have been known to object to the Ldngavs of 
Mungachar exporting firewood from the Mclbi hill. An 
impost of 4 annas per camel load is levied by the Muhammad 
Shdhis on ever}' camel load of tamarisk exported from 
Shirindb, All tribesmen in their own country are per* 
mitted to take as much wood as each man requires for 
building purposes, for agricultural implements, and for 
fuel. 

Among minor important products may be mentioned 
cumin, .asafetida khushddr {^Glycyrrhisa glahra) and 

hyssop callec^ sufa { Nepita ciliaris)^ Dwarf palm called 
pish [Nannorhops ritcht'€ana)y a good deal of which was 
formerly exported to Kachhi, grows in the ravines of the 
north-eastern hills such as the Kirkanr, Ar-Rakshdn, and 
Survikdn, but its place has been taken recently by pish 
from Harnai which is carried by railway. In former times 
the Sahtakzais were in the habit of deputing men known as 
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hadmkka to levy an impost of R. i camel load from 
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Cumin is called risa by the Hnlhuis. In the Harboi it 
grows only on the Rushi hill and in the Tahlgiin and 
Pusalk valleys, but it is also found in the Bangulzai, Kurd 
and Sahtakzai areas and in the Zalirighat range. 

Cumin grows well after good winter rain and snow. The 
herb becomes green in early spring and about the end of 
March the stem appears and is followed by white flowers. 
The seed ripens in June when men, women and children 
repair to the hills and pull or cut the plants which arc col- 
lected in a heap to dry, after which threshing is done with 
sticks. Much damage is sometimes caused by cutting 
when the fruit is half ripe. The Bangiilzais, the Kurds and 
the Sahtak/jais all take measures to reserve the crop, but the 
most efTectiv'c are those taken by the Sahtakzai headman, 
who permits no Hocks to enter the tract where the plant 
grows, and appoints guards who receive one-third or onc- 
fourlh of the total produce. As a medicine, cumin seeds are 
considered ai'omatic, carminative and stimulant. Phey are 
also stomachic and astringent and useful in dyspepsia and 
diarrhoea. The principal use of the seed, however, is in 
the shape of spice. 

The greater part of the produce is obtained from the 
Sahtakzai and Kurd areas, the local Hindus and banian at 
the railway stations in the Bolan Pass deputing middle- 
men to collect it. At harvest time the fresh seed generally 
sells at about i kdsa ot about 4 seers per rupee, but when 
the plant is dry, the rate rises to 2 or 2^ seers per rupee. 
The Sahtakzai headman levies Ans. 8 or R. i per bag when 
the seed is exported by hanids, 

yVsafctida is found on the parts of the Garr hills called 
Tump, Mughbali, Shi'ir, Garr and Lamboi-na-tdvfk; in the 
Bangulzai hills ; in the Sahtakzai country ; and on the pari 
of the Harboi, called Shur. The Garr hills were at one lime 
v^ery famous for the plant. 

The juice is sometimes extracted from the stem by AfghjJns 
from Ghazni and Kandahar. There are no restrictions on 
their movements in the Garr hills, but in the Kiird and the 
Sahtakzai countries the permission of the local chiefs has 
to be obtained. A lump sum, generally Rs. 15 to 20, is 
paid to the Ki'ird chief for the right to collect asafetida from 
the hills to the east of Marav, while in the Sahtakzai area 
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each colloclinij partv has to pay i seer of hinir to the 
Sahtakzai hen^iman and Rs. 3/- in cash for the season. 
The cash is divided equally among^ the lieadmcn of sections 
from whoso country the hhiir is collected. 

Klmzhddr is found only in the Garr hills which were 
formerly as famous for this plant as they were for asafetida. 
Unfortunately in consequence of the reckless treatfuent the 
plant has received at the hands of the Brdhuis, it has been 
almost exterminated. There is now no production of the 
drug', but the plant is still to be found. Formerh^ wlien 
the roots were exported, they were dug* in November and 
sold at Rs. 1-8 or 2-8 per imiund. 

Hyssop grows in years of good rain and snow fall in the 
hills of the Sahtakzai country principally on Murd<ir, Hlngi, 
Hj^pursia-lath, Bangu, Nodgwdr, Shiig and Zen. It sprouts 
at the beginning of April and is gathered about the end 
of May. No restrictions of an}^ kind arc placed on the 
collectors, who are generally shepherds. It is exported by 
Quetta havias. the usual price being- Rs. 3 per bag contain- 
ing about 20 seers. The herb is used as a cooling l^everage 
in cases of fever and is well-known to native physicians. 

Finally, mention may be made of the plants known as 
Idsdnkitr {J\\oa}inr,i harmala) and pajtcrband ( Witliania 
coagnlans). The former grows in great abundance in all 
parts of the district to the west of the Nag.du and Bangulzai 
hills. Its fruit, called hannaly is largely used in India as a 
disinfectant and as a medicinal drug, but this has not been 
realised so far by the Brdhuis, and little attention is paid to 
it except for manuring rice seedlings, for wliich purpose the 
plant is cut green and dried. 

Pancrband grows in the warmer parts of the countr)'. 
Hie fruit is used by the natives as a rennet, and large 
quantities are exported to Kachhi and thence to Sind, where 
the fruit is used as a medicinal drug possessing cooling 
properties. 

The mineral wealth of the district has never been fully 
explored ; thre only mineral of commercial value that has 
been worked is the coal at Digdri (locally called Dagari) at 
the extremity of the Sor Range. 

The Sor Range is a curved ridg-e some 20 miles in length, 
along the whole of the north-eastern face of which an out- 
crop of a seam of true coal, averaging about 3^ feet thick, 
has been traced. At the southern end of the ridge is a sharp 
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curve and here the coal is found on the yestern face of the 
hill. This is Di"dn.^ The coal seam dips int\) the hillside 
at an angfle of 35“ to 45° from horizontal. The coal obtain- 
ed is clean, s^-ood lookings and dead black ; it burns readily 
with little ash, but has little heating- power. The Digdri 
coal, however, is of better quality, and is harder and less 
crumbly than that found in other parts of the vSor Range, 
but the mines are further from the market, an important 
consideration where only camel carriage is employed. 

The coal at Digdri was discovered in June 1889, and 
rights to mine were granted to Bahawal Khan, the Sahtak- 
zai headman, and to another Sahtakzai, Khushdil Khdn, 
in 1891, but both concessions were subsequently cancelled 
in 1894 in consequence of the non-fulfilment of the mining 
conditions by the grantees. A fresh agreement was enter- 
ed into with Bahawal Khdn in 1894 allowing him to extend 
his workings to a total length of a quarter of a mile and a 
concession was also granted to Sordbjec & Co., of Quetta, in 
the same year to mine for quarter of a mile. 

The question of the proprietary right in the coal had 
meanwhile come into prominence and fresh leases were 
granted to Bahdwal Khdn and Sordbjee & Co. in 1898. 
The document executed with Bahdwal Khdn granted him 
and his heirs in perpetuity the proprietary rights over the 
coal outcrop for one mile, 3,870 feet, and within this area he 
was permitted to mine a quarter of a mile, in consideration 
of his being' the headman of the tract and in acknowledg- 
ment of his being instrumental in discovering the coal. 
Neither of the rights can be alienated, nor can any money 
be rccised on either of them, .and in the event of the grantee 
failing to work the quarter of a mile to the satisfaction of 
Government, the Agent to the Governor-General has the 
right to enter into possession and make such arrangements 
for working as he may consider best in the interests of the 
grantee. , The payments which the grantee, as holding 
the proprietary right, may claim from persons working the 
coal are limited to 8 annas per ton on all coal extracted. 

® No/e , — The boundary of Sarawdn and Qiietta-Pishin has never 
been defined. Mr. Btirnes in his letter No. Sig-C, dated the 26th 
of July, 1900, to the Government of India, stated that it was always 
assumed that the northern (north-eastern) slope of the Sor Range 
was in Quetta limits. 
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Two mines are now J[ 1905) being worked, supervision being 
exercised by a #nining overseer under the orders of the local 
Government. All coal extracted pays i anna per ton as royalty. 
The yearly output from the DigAri coal mines is about 
1 ,000 tons. , 
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Mr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey Department, has 
computed the amount of coal available at 200,000 tons. 

In 1901, when the mines at Digdri were inspected, the 
method of working of Bahawal Khan’s mine was found to be 
haphazard and without any definite scheme. Some thirty 
or more dip places (stentons) had been made into the outcrop, 
none of them being more than 100 feet in depth. There was 
no tram line and no circulation of air. It was recommended 
that he should not be allowed to continue mining except on 
more scientific lines, which have now been adopted to some 
extent. The adits which are being driven (1905) have been 
limited to a quarter of a mile of the outcrop, and arrange- 
ments have been made for proper ventilation and the provision 
of suflicient timbers. 

At Sordbjee’s mine, advantage has been taken of a nullah 
to save long adits, and coal levels have been driven at various 
depths along the seam and connected by cross stentons about 
40 feet apart, the coal being thus split, into pillars about 40 
feet square. The roof and floor are good. Seven feet has 
been advised as a suitable maximum width for the roads, in 
which case little or no timbering is required. 

Traces of coal have been found at Ab-i-Gul in the Zahri- Coal in other 
ghat Range to the south-east of Mastung, but the seam is * 
narrow. The presence of a ferruginous carbonaceous shale 
has been noted near Rodangi and the Joak spring, to* the 
west of Kan^ti in the Shirinjib valley. In the former place 
the outcrop is about 3 feet thick and 27 feet long. 

Ferrous sulphate ( sdgh ) is met with in the Mak! Sham Other 
hill near the Sheikh Htiji shrine east of Mungachar.'^’ A ”^‘”erals. 
sdgh mine is a^so well known on the eastern slopes of the 
Ndgdu Range, facing Sanni in Kachhi, and small quantities 
of the mineral are extracted from it. No special rights 
in the deposits have hitherto been recognised, and no 

* A paper by Mr. D. Hooper on the occurrence of nielantcrile, or 
native ferrous sulphate, in Haluchishin will be found in the Journal of 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. LXXII, Part II, No. 4. 1903. 
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restrictions on persons taking- the mineral are imposed by the 
tribesmen within whose area the hills are situated. The 
mineral is used for making a black dye and graining swords. 

Mak (apparently alunogen or “ hair salt ”) which is mixed 
with willow leaves lor the manufacture of a yellow dye, is 
found in tlie Shi'ig mountain about 5 miles to the north of 
Dozan. 

Finally, mention may be made of the presence in the 
Pashak stream near Johdn of calcareous clay nodules en- 
closing marcasitc (iron disulphide). According to native 
accounts they are obtainable in large numbers. 

lame is burnt from stone taken from the vicinity of the 
Sakhi Patediiin shrine near Johan, from the Rab;ib hill to 
the west of Chhappar, and from the Haba Wali hill near 
Kahit and is used as a mordant in dyeing. 

There are no important industries in the district, and arts 
and rnanufac lures are chiefly confined to embroideries, 
rough felts and carpets and leather work. 

A full account of embroideries and of carpets will be 
found ij', the Jhalawan Ga^cetteer. The best rugs are manu- 
factured by the Baddnzai section of the Bangul/ais. 

Felts made of sheep’s wool and known as iappitr or 
thdppitr arc also manufactured in most parts of the district, 
the best being made at Zi^irat near Kahit and by the 
Hadduzais. The prices depend on the quality and weight, 
but an ordinary rug 3 yards by costs from Rs. 4 to 8. 
The colours generally used are crimson, green, black and 
yellow, and the designs are simple, consisting chielly of 
squares and diamonds. 

Al places within touch of Quetta and other trading 
centres, the former primitive dyes are being rapidly dis- 
placed by European colours and aniline dyes. The local 
dyes still used in more remote places are : khisim or deep 
red obtained from madder, pushkuu or yellow dye made 
from a ^decoction of apricot and willow or pistachio leaves, 
mon or suih^ a black mineral dye, and kharniUy a deep green 
prepared from Dddhar indigo. 

I.eather work is confined chiefly to the manufacture of 
shoes and sandals. The work done at Kaldt is of superior 
quality and has a good local reputation. The different 
kinds of shoes are the zanbak embroidered with gold wire 
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and silk, the yakh cwnbroidered with irold wire only, the 

. * 1 , ^ , Manufac- 

daski worked •with designs in thread, and the adda or plain rrREs. 

leather shoe without* any embroidery. The price of these 

varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12. 

Ordinary sandals, water skins [kh^ivii) and leather bags 
for holding ,«*/// and flour, which are known as .c//* and kil 
respectively, arc made local 

The manufacture of or khdr^ a species of carbonate Kimr. 
of soda, has developed in recent ^a^ars. It is impossible 
to form an accurate estimate of the total outturn, but from 
such figures as are available it appears 'that in 1903 about 
6,000 maunds were exported to Quetta, and the railway 
returns show that in t()04 i53j- maunds were despatched 
from Kolepur by rail to Sind. The price varies from 12 annas 
to R- J-2-0 per mavmd. The bushes from which it is made 
are known as niati and yis^Jnf ( Sttaeda 7 ) 20 )ioica )y which are 
found in large quantities in the neighbourhood of Khad and 
in the Zard valley. The tracts on which these plants 
arc found are reserved, and tlie produce is usually 

divided in the following proportions : being* paid 

to the landlord, to the irianufacturers and }, to the tenant. 

The manufacture is carried on principally by the Langav's, 
Summalaris and Muhamad Shahis. 

The bushes are cut in August to October, dried, and are 
then buried in the ground rind burnt. The sap which 

exudes is then allowed to cool and takes the form of hard 
lumps of carbonate of soda. It is estimated that a bullock 
load of green bushes produces about 5 seers of k/tdr. 

Attention was first called to the prospects of sericulture Sericulture 
in nahichistdn by the Financial Member, Sir Kdward Taw, 
whilst on a visit to Quetta in 1903. Experiments were 

started at Mastung in 1904 with four ounces of silkworm 
obtained from Kashmir. The results were satis- 
factory. The produce per maund of the cocoons was 
estimated byithe Kashmir Durbar to be the same as that 
obtained from a similar quantity in Kashmir. The silk 
produced was of excellent quality and sold in haigland at 
13 shillings and 2 pence per pound. Major Showers* the 
Political Agent, during his leave to England satisfied 
himself that Kaldt silk was of high commercial value and 
was, on his return, placed on special duty to visit the Tdta 
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experimental farms at Hang’alore to stivtly the methods foL 
lowed there. Major Showers’ report on the,sul>iequent oper* 
ations carried out in 1906 will be found in Appendix Jll. 

Little is known of the early commercial history of KaWt 
prior to the Alimadzais, but with the development of their 
power the country became an important centre of trade 
for caravans from Central Asia on one side and South and 
Western India on the other. The principal routes used by 
the caravans were the Kohdn W;it, which passes through 
Wad to B 61 a and the Pathani Wdt which leads to Karachi 
through the Levy Tracts and the Jhalawiin country. 
Horses, tobacco and madder formed the chief exports, and 
in return cloth and other piece-goods were imported from 
India. The Bdbi Alihans and the Hindus, who formed 
a large portion of the population of Kalat, were the 
principal traders, the purely local trade being mostl}^ in 
the hands of the latter. The trade was liable to changes 
and vicissitudes ; and Masson describing his second 
visit to Kalat in about 1840 says that the condition of the 
country and trade at that time presented a melancholy con- 
trast to the tranquil and flourishing condition in which he 
had seen it ten years ago. It would nevertheless seem to 
have been of some importance, as the receipts from octroi, 
which was levied at the rate of R. 1 per maund, amounted 
for the year 1840-41 to Rs. 89,325 atKaldt; Rs. 9,066 at 
Mastung including Tiri, Rs. 21,434 8hdwl Kot (Quetta), 
and Rs. 1,191 at Nushki. 

In more recent times since the opening of railways, the 
importance of Kaldt as a commercial centre dealing direct 
with distant places in India has declined, and the bulk of the 
trade has been diverted to Quetta. The majority ot the Bdbi 
Afghdns have left Kaldt and the number of the Hindus has 
greatly diminished. The present trade may be divided into 
three classes each of which will be dealt .separately, namely, 
(a) trade^with British Baluchistdn, Sind and other parts ot 
India, (6) trade with other parts of the Kaldt State and (r) 
internal trade. 

The first is principally with Quetta, and prior to the open- 
ing of the Quetta-Nushki Railway the greater bulk of it came 
by road and was regi.stered at the Midn Ghundi Levy post 
on the border of the Quetta-Pishln District. 
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The following* table gives the value of the trade with 
Quetta in the^eaf 1903-4, the imports being estimated at 
Rs. 1,26,570 and exports at Rs. 1,40,931 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Articles. 


Total 

C^attlc ... ... 

Sheep and treats 

Apparel 

Coal and coke 

Cotton — 

(1) Twist and j^arn, 

European ... » ... 

(2) Fiecc-|>oods, Indian. 
Drugs not intoxicating .. 
Dyeing materials — 

(1 ) l\irmeric 

(2) Other kinds 

i'ruits ... 

('•rain and pulse — 

(1) Wheat 

(2) Gram and pul.se 

(3) Other spring crops. 

(4) Rice hiKsked 

(5) Other crops 

Hides 

Gunny bags 

Leather, manufactured ... 

Liquors 

Mats 

b'on 

Oils— 

(O Petroleum 

(2) Other kinds... 
Provisions — 

(0 Ghi 

(2) Other kinds 

Silk raw 

Spices 

Siigar-- 

(0 Refined 

(2) Unrefined 
Tea-- ^ 

(1) Indian 

(2) Foreign 

Tobacco 

Snuff 

Wool manufactured 

All other articles — 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactured 


Value. 


I Rs. 

! 1 . 26 , 57 ”! 

I I 

224] 
2481 
628 
5 » 35 o 


51,040 

2,422 


336 

420' 

360! 


20,890 

3»«93 

397 

10,526 
5 >(^70 

550 

1 7378 
180 
100 
6^ 

i 

1,050 

1,980 
1,042 
1 00 
235 : 

I 

5 . 558 j 

8,084 

240 

40 

70 

100 

94 

89 

338 


Articles. 


Total 

Animals, living, for sale — | 
(a_) Horhe.s, ponies, andj 
mules 

(A) Sheep and goats . 
Coal and coke 

Drugs and medicine.s*- - 

(1) Asafetida ... 

(2) Not intoxicating . 
Fruits, all kinds ... 

Grain and pulse — 

(1) Wheat 

(2) Other spring crops. 

(3) Other rain crops 


Hides and skins 

(«) Hides of cattle 
(Ji) Skins of sheep 
Gunny hags 
iJra .ss and copper 

Provisions — 

Ghi 

Other saline substances 
Seeds of other kinds 

Tobacco 

Wool, raw 

All other articles — 
Uninanufacliired 
Manufactured ... 


Value. 

Rs. 

L40i93t 


3,800 

2,424 

99 

8,000 

600 

175532 


30»447 

2,839 

4 h 


2,272 

230 

108 

125 


2 , 94 ^ 
1 1,760 
178 
i8,obo 
3 h, 38 o 


3,071 

20 
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Trade with 
Niishki. 


I 

In dealing with these figures, it must be remembered that 
a considerable amount of piece-j^oods ^anol ;jrticles for 
domestic use are imported by the Brdhuis from Kachhi and 
Sind on their return from their annual migrations ; for these 
no fig'uresare available. There is, in addition, a considerable 
amount of direct trade by rail throii^di Koleporc, which 
is not registered. The exports to Sind and the Punjab 
throug-h this source consist chiefly of wheat, wool, tobacco, 
almonds and (carbonate of soda), and the imports of 

piece-goods, sugar, oil, hides and articles for domestic use. 

The transit trade between Quetta and Nushki passes 
througli the north-west corner of the district, but need not 
be dealt with here. The local exports are confined to 
wheat, wool, tobacco and small quantities of madder, and 
tlie imports to salt and cloth, whicli is purchased by the 
inhabitants of the v/cstern border of Sarawain. 


Trade with 
other part?^ 
of the Kal/n. 
State. 

Trade with 
Kachhi, 


Trade with 
Makr«'ln. 


Trade with 
JhalawAn 
and Khdrdn 


The greater part of the trade with other parts of the 
Kaldt State is carried on by the people themselves. 

Trade with Kachhi consists mainly of commodities pur- 
chased by the Bnihuis on their return in spring. The 
principal routes are the Kolan, the Mfila pass, and the chief 
centres of trade in Kachhi are Oddhar, Bhdg\ Sanni, 
Shordn, Gdjnn, Kotra and Ganddva. The imports include 
salt manufactured in Kachhi, country and I^nglish cloth, 
other piece-goods, molasses, sugar, coiintr}^ oil, shoes, 
iron, judn\ gram, spices, iind occasionally cattle from Ndri 
and camels. The exports consist of tobacco from Johan 
and Mastung, khdr^ wheat, carpets and rugs, pistachio, 
dried fruits and medicinal drugs of different kinds known 
as paficHmnd,, khartusa^ mdfe/av^ purchink and mdrnmtJz, 

C^aravans for Makrdn laden with tobacco, wheat and 
cloth regularly leave Mastung, Miingachar and KaUlt in 
autumn and return in winter with dates. Other articles 
of import are medicinal drugs and more especially those 
known ^ as giirdir ov $»idgidur^ and articles piade from the 
dwarf palm. Camels are also occasionally imported from 
MakrAn, The principal classes engaged in this trade are the 
LAngavs of Mungachar and Muhammad ShAhis of Mastung. 

The northern portion of Jhalawan is supplied wAth articles 
of foreign manufacture and produce chiefly through Kaldt, 
and it is estimated that the value of the annual exports 
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amounts to about Rj>. 57,600, the details of which arc i^iven 


below : — • 

Piece-goods 

• • • 


Rs. 

40,000 

Sugar 

... 



j > 

9,000 

Tea (green) 


... 

> » 

600 

Molasses 

... 




1 ,000 

Oil 

... 



♦ » 

3,000 

Rice 





4,000 



Total 

Rs. 

57,600 


Sarawdn tobacco is also exported to different parts of Jlia- 
lawdn and to Khdran. Wool, wheat, and .i?^/ are the chief 
imports. 

The internal trade is insii^nificant and is carried on by the 
Hindus. It consists chiefly of the barter of ai^riculliiral 
produce with cloth, dates, salt, spices and other 

i^’roccries. A class of hawkers known as kharkdr ( donkey- 
men ) also do a small trade in the villages. The Hindus 
usually work through middlemen who receive a commission 
on the purchases. 

Octroi {suniy^ also called mahsHl-i’‘chun}>i) is levied by the 
State at Mastung and Kalat, Arrangements are also made 
at Chhdti in the Chhappar valley to recover the duty from 
kdfilas which have evaded payment at Kalat. The levy of 
the duty is generally leased to contractors. 

At Mastung the sung is levied on all imports in accord- 
ance with a schedule of rates framed by the State. When 
levied ad vaLore 7 n the minimum rate is 3 pies per rupee on 
such articles as copper and brass vessels, and the maxmiiiin 
rate is 1 anna per rupee on silk cloth of all kinds. The 
prevailing rate is 6 pies per rupee on other goods such as 
cotton and woollen cloth of all kinds, leather, spices, crock - 
ery, tea, carpets and building materials. The rates on 
maundage vary from a minimum charge of 9 pies permaund 
on barley ixwdjudri to a maximum of Rs. 10 on snuff. Some 
ot the other rates are : — R. i on ghi^ 12 annas on sugar, 
8 annas on wool, 6 annas on dates, i anna on grain and 
1 anna 6 pies on flour. Animals imported for sale are taxed 
at the rate of 8 annas, for a horse, mule or camel, 4 annas 
for a donkey and i anna for a sheep or goat. 
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E£xports from Mastiing’ are not taxc.d, with the exception 
of wool and tobacco, on which 8 annas a maund and 
6 annas a maund are levied it exported to the Jhalawan 
country. 

At KahU octroi is levied on both exports and imports, the 
rates are levied on maundage and the principal import 
duties are as follows : — iron, cloth and piecc-£^oods 9 annas 
6 pies a maund, sui^ar 12 annas, spices and molasses 
II annas, rice 4 annas, and dry fruit 12 annas. 

Exports from Kaliit to British territory or to areas not 
subject to the Khdivs authority pay 9 annas 6 pies a maund 
on wool, Rs. 2-4 on R. 1-3 on wheat, and 8 annas 

(■) pies on tobacco and madder. 

The Quetta-Nushki Railway, on the standard gauge, 
starts from Spezand, rb miles south of Quetta, and runs 
west to Nishpa (mile 5) when it passes through a tunnel 
half a mile long, and follows the hills running south-west to 
the Mastung Road Station (mile 13), which is about 6 miles 
from the town of Mastung. Continuing across the Mastung 
valley it reaches Sheikh VVdsil, a narrow gorge about 5 miles 
long (mile 27), at the eastern end of which is the Sheikh 
VVdsil Station. The line thence runs south to the Galangiir 
Kotal or Sohro Sham (mile 53) where it enters the Chagai 
District. From Kishingi, near which a steep descent 
begins to the Nushki plain, the line turns south and slopes 
down along the broken hillside for about 7 miles. The total 
length is 82 miles and the estimated cost less than one lakh 
per mile. The line was completed in 1905 and opened for 
traflic on the 15th of November of the same year. The 
steepest gradient is between Nushki and Kishingi, where it 
is 1 in 50. The principal works are the Nishpa tunnel 
through hard rock and a short tunnel 365 feet long in 
the Sheikh Wdsil gorge. The only important bridges are 
two over the Mobi and two at Sheikh VVdsil, the largest of 
the latter having four spans of 60 feet girders. 

‘ VI 

The MushkAf-Bohin Railway touches the north-eastern 
extremity of the district, when after leaving Kolepur it 
passes into the Gwandi^n valley and enters the Bhalla Dasht 
through Darwdza. 

A description of this line is given in the Gaaetteer of the Boldn 
District^ 
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A list of the more, important routes is given in Appendix 
IV. The mfsans of communication have been much im-^ 
proved in recent years in all parts of the district and several 
new roads have been opened out. As the ranges of Sara- 
wAn generally run in well-deiined parallel lines from north 
to south, the routes which follow this direction and lie 
along the valleys of the plateau are, as a rule, considerably 
easier than those which cross the transverse line of the 
ranges from east to west, when in many places the only 
means of communication are through dillicult gorges. The 
descent into the plains of Kachhi on the east and into 
Niishki on the Avest also lie through rough and difficult 
country. 

The principal road is the Quetta-Kaldt road (88A miles) 
which was completpd in 1897. takes off from the Quetta- 
Holan road at Saridb 8 miles from Quetta, and is metalled 
and bridged throughout, with the exception of some 8 miles 
between Mungachar and Kalat. The original cost amounted 
to Rs. 3,10,620, the funds being provided by His Highness 
the Khdn of Kahit. Further improvements were elfccted in 
1903-4 at a cost of Rs. 20,766. At the present time (1905) 
tlie first 19 miles from Quetta, including the portion over 
the Lak Pass, are maintained from .Provincial Revenues. 
Rest-houses are provided at Mastung, Guru, Mungachar 
and Kaldt. 

A portion of the Bolan road, between the Quetta-Pishin 
boundary (mile 12^ from Quetta) and Kolcpur, lies in the 
district. After leaving the Quetta boundary the road runs 
along the Blialla Dasht and passes through Darwdza and 
crossing the Gwanden valley enters the Boldn Pasj at 
Kolepur. 

An unmetalled road taking* off from the Quetta-Kaldt road 
below the Lak Pass and passing through the villages of 
Tiri, Dhingar, and Sheikh VVdsil, wdiere it joins the Quetta- 
Nushki trade^^route, was made by the railway authorities 
during the construction of line. From Tiri onwards it runs 
parallel to the railway and is fit for light wheeled traffic. 

The other principal routes, all of which have been recently 
improved, are between (i) Mastung and Kolepur over the 
Surkh Bdzho (or Bdjo) Pass ; (2) Mastung and Marav via the 
Atu Pass and Ab-i-Gul ; (3) Mungachar and Johdn ; (4) 
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Kal/it road. 
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Military 

road. 
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road. 


Other routes. 
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Mungachar and Kardgdp over the Sarband Pass ; (5) Kaliit 
and Kolepur via Johdn, Isplinji and Marav ; /6) Kaldt and 
Khuzdeir ; (7) Kaldt and Nimargh over the Pihi Khand ; and 
(8) Kaldt and Nichara via Gishk in the Harboi Range. 

A list of the rest-houses is given in Appendix V^ 

Tum-tiims from Quetta ply for hire on the Quetta-Kaldt 
road, and country carts are sometimes used between Quetta 
and Mastu ng, but the camel is the principal means of trans- 
port throughout the district. Bullocks and donkeys Jire 
also largely employed for the carriage of local produce and 
merchandise. 

Combined post and telegraph ollices managed by the 
Postal Department are maintained at Kaldt and Mastung. 
There are also railway post and telegraph offices at Kolepur 
on the Mushkdf-Bolan line and at the stations on the Quetta- 
N ush ki Rai 1 way. 

There is a daily mail service carried by postal levies be- 
tween the Mastung Road Station and Kaldt. There is also a 
regular service six times in the month between Kaldt and 
Khuzdar in the Jhalavvdn country. 

The country is liable to frequent scarcity, but, owing to the 
considerable amount of permanent irrigation, it isthe bestpro- 
tected part of the Kaldt State and actual famine is practically 
unknown. The sources of irrigation are, however, much 
afTected by rain and snowfall, and in years of scanty rain 
their irrigating capacity is largely reduced. x\ large area 
of land, moreover, is dependent on the autumn and winter 
rains while flockowners look to them for their supply of 
grazing and fodder. The primary cause of scarcity, there- 
fore, is the failure of the autumn and winter rains, and if 
such failures continue for two or three years, the scarcity 
will intensify and even famine “may result. A very impor- 
tant factor is the condition of the crops and grazing in 
Kachhi, where the majority of the Brdhuis own land and to 
which they emigrate with their families, flocks and herds 
during the winter months. Other causes of agricultural 
loss, which if combined with other inlluences may cause 
scarcity, are the visitations of locusts and the appearance 
of mrkhi or rust in the wheat crop. Flockowners not in- 
frequently suffer heavy losse.s by the mortality among their 
animals due to the severe cold in the winter and spring, 
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and this was notably the case in 1904-5 when the winter 
was abnormally severe. 

Ot the two harvests the most important is that reaped in 
spring-. It consists principally of wheat, and in the greater 
part of the district a g'ood spring- harvest after a winter 
which h'ris enabled the cultivation of dry crop lands is suffi- 
cient to carry the population through the year. 

The first famine of which local tradition speaks, occurred 
in 1856, the year in which Nasir KbAn IT died. It is still 
remembered on account of Its exceptional severity, and is 
said to have extended to the whole of the district as well as 
to Nushki and Quetta. Both crops failed and tlie price of 
wheat rose to about 5 seers to the rupee. Scarcity was 
again felt in 1870 ; and the third period of scarcity occurred 
in 1879 80 when the^ prices rose abnormally owing^ to the 
Afghcln war. 'fhe scarcity was heightened by the total 
failure of the crops in Kachhi, and this period is still known 
to the natives as the sarkia^ that is, the time when grain 
was sold at the rate of one sark or kdsa per rupee or about 
5 seers. 

In 1887-8 the wheat crops in Mastung and Kaldt were 
destroyed by rust and the price of wheat rose to about 
5 seers to the rupee. Since then there have been several 
unfavourable seasons in different parts of the district; the 
rust again destroyed the Mastung crops in [896, and in 1898 
great damage was caused by locusts. In 1900 there was 
aiiother visitation of locusts which devastated the greater 
part of the cultivation. 1901 and 1902 were also years of 
scarcity on account of drought, and it is estimated that in 
the latter year about one-fourth of the^crops at Mastung 
and Mungachar were a complete failure. 

No special protective measures are undertaken by the 
State, and the greatest safeguard against famine consists 
in the migratory habits of the people and the proximity of 
Kachhi and the protected areas in Sind and Nasirabad. 
Again, the majority of the people are both graziers and 
agriculturists, and though a year may be unfavourable to 
agriculture, it may still be one of fairly good pasturage. 
Thus it is only a combined failure of crops and grazing both 
in Kachhi and the highlands for consecutive seasons that 
can produce an acute crisis. 

10 
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ADMINISTRATIVE. 

F or the purposes of administration the district is divided 
into two sepjirate and well defined divisions, viz. , (a) 
the areas subject to the direct jurisdiction of the Khdn of 
KaUit and (d) the areas held by tribal g^roups. 

The former consists of lands which are liable to pay 
revenue to the Kluin and as a g-eneral rule all persons 
cultivating* such lands are considered to be subjects of the 
Khiin. The tribal areas are held by Bicihuis, the principal 
tribes being* the Raisanis with their clan, the Rustomzais ; 
the Shahwdnis ; Bangulzais ; Muhammad Slulhis ; Kfirds ; 
Lahris ; Sarparras and Ldngavs. In some instances lands 
in class (a; above are held by Brdhuis. They are subject to 
the Khdn in revenue matters but are treated like other 
Brdhuis in triba matters. 

In the time of Nasir Khdn I and his immediate predeces- 
sors the Brdhui tribesmen were gradually organised into a 
confederacy with the Khchi of Kaldt at their head. Those 
living to the north of KaUit became the Sarawan division 
and those to the south, the Jhahuvfm division. The 
RaisAni chief at the head of the wdiole of the Sara- 
wdns and the Zarrakzai chief of Zahri at the head of the 
whole of the Jhalawjins, who had seats in the KlUin’s darbdr 
at the right and left of the Khdn respectively, formed with , 
the Khdn a consultative body and were admitted to a sub- 
stantial share in all deliberations affecting the aflairs of the 
confederacy generally. The chiefs of tribes were bound to 
find men-at-arms for the purposes of the confederacy, wdien 
called upon to do so, but in consultation wnth their headmen 
of sections, had almost absolute powx^r in the internal 
administration of their tribesmen, though there appears to 
have been a general power of appeal to the Khdn. The 
chiefs were, and still are, elected by their tribesmen, but 
the election was subject to the confirmation of the Khdn. 
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Primog-eniture in the chief’s family was generally followed, 
but general uiffitnpss was liable to exclude. 

Attempts by the Khan at personal aggrandisement at the 
expense of the tribesmen ended in the rebellions which 
assumed so serious a shape during the reign of Mir 
Khudddild Khdn, and in the interference of the British 
Government. Since then the relations of the Kh;in and the 
tribesmen have been governed by the terms of the Mastung 
Agreement, by the treaty of 1876, and by the custom which 
has grown up thereon. 

Article 8 of the Agreement ran as follows : — 

“ His Highness the Kh;in her'eby agrees to treat his 
Sirdars of Sarawdn and JalawAn with kindness and consi- 
deration in accordance with their respective positions which 
have been handed down to them from their forefathers. On 
the other hand, the Sirdars do promise to obey the Khdn of 
Kheldt’s order according to old usage. His Highness the 
Khan and the Sarawdn and Jalaw^n Sirdars do hereby agree 
that what has passed between them be lorgotten. h\>r the 
future should the Khan’s Naibs or other ofllcials cause any 
Brahooce injury or oppress him, the matter will be referred 
to the Khdn for inquiry and decision, and the Sirdars on 
this account will not rebel against the Kheldt Government ; 
but should the Kh<in not do justice, will first refer the 
disputed point to the British Government for decision. 
In the same way the Khdn will not wage civil war against 
the Sirdars for any offence until His Highness has first 
referred the point in dispute through the Political Agent 
to the British Government.” 

Article 5 of the Treaty of 1876 reads * 
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“ It is hereby agreed that should any dispute, calculated 
to disturb the peace of the country, arise hereafter beiween 
the Khdn and the Sirdars of Kheldt, the British Agent 
at the Court of His Highness shall in the first phice 
use his good ofllces with both parties to effect by friendly 
advice an amicable arrangement between them, failing- 
which the Khjin will, with the consent of the British 
Government, submit such dispute to its arbitration, and 
accept and faithfully execute its award.” 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Mastung Agreement a 
set of rules were issued by the Khdn, ordering the restora- 
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tion of the civil administration of the* country. The Gov- 
ernment of India did not formally appnove^these rules on 
the ground that they involved too minute an interference on 
the part of the British oHicers, but they are interesting as 
showing what the original form of the civil administration 
was. They dealt with - 

(1) Collection of revenue, whether in cash or kind. 

(2) Settlement of claims for money. 

(3) The disposal of criminal cases. 

(4) The protection of the civil power by Military, 

Brdhuis purchasing land, which was subject to the Khan’s 
revenue, wore declared li.able to payment of the revenue and 
a procedure for appeals in case of dispute was indicated. 
Claims for money were to be adjudicated on hy th^snrddr or 
ndib as the case might be, a final right of appeal being 
vested in the Khdn. The procedure to be adopted in 
criminal cases was also fully laid down, a distinction in 
each case being made beetween Hrdhui tribesmen and 
persons subject directly to the Khdu’s jurisdiction. In the 
event of any tribe or portion of a tribe disobeying a lawful 
order of the Khdn, the sarddra were to be called oi> in 
accordance with ancient law and precedent to cause the . 
offending tribe or portion of a tribe to submit. 

Such is the basis on which the internal administration of 
the Kalat districts has grown up, but in the lapse of more 
than a quarter of a century the position has been modified, 
especially owing to the grant of allowances to .the Sara- 
w;in chiefs by the British Government, with a result 
that the British control has become firmer and that 
the staff of ollicers paid by the British Government has been 
increased. 1 he staff paid by the British Government 
includes (1905) a Political Agent, an Assistant Political 
Agent and a Native Assistant for the Sarawdn country. All 
these officers have their headquarters at M istung. 

The Political Agent exercises general s!ipervision and 
control in all matters, particularly over the Brdhui tribes, 
though leaving the internal mai.agen'.ent of each tribe to be 
conducted, so far as pos i )lc, on tribal line>. In this he is 
assisted by the Assistant Poll ical Agen':, who also exercises 
jurisdiction on ihe Nushki Railway, which is combined 
with the Boldn Pass District for purposes of administration. 
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The Native Assistant,* Sarawan, is in charge oi the tribes in Adminis- 

, , TRAliONANP 

Sarawrin and Kacbhi and though directly responsible to ihe Staff* 
Political Agent, is also an Assistant to the Political Adviser 
to the Khil'i and acts in subordination to him in tribal 
matters. He receives petitions in tribal cases, refers petty 
cases to under the Political Agent’s sanction, takes 

preliminary- proceedings in important matters and is in 
charge of the tribal thdvns in Sarawdn and Kacbhi. 

The Poli ical Adviser to the Khdn assists His Highness in 
the administration of the State, gives advice in all political 
matters, deals under the guidance of the Political Agent with 
cases of dispute arising between the tribesmen on the one 
hand and the Kh<inVs immediate subjects on tlie other in 
consultation with the Native Assistant, Sarawdn, and is in 
superior charge of -the administration of the Mastung 
nidbat. 

The areas under the direct jurisdiction of the Khiin 
consist of the nidba^s of Kaldt and Mastung and of the 
isolated village of Joluin. The first and hi^t are under the 
immediate control of the .Khan, who himself conducts the 
adfninistration of the Kalat nidbat but is assisted by a ndib 
at Kalat who decides petty cases, and in the Khan’s absence 
is placed in entire charge both of the nidbat and of the 
Kahit town. He is chiefly engaged in the collection of 
revenue. 

At Johdn the revenue is leased to a contractor, known as 
ijdraddn, who is given a temporary lease of )oh<'hi together 
with Ga'*ig in the Ihalawdn country generally for two years. 

He collects the revenue, but the internal aflfairs of the 
Khdn’s cultivators are generally dealt with by their own 
, headmen. 

The local staff in the Mastung nidbat which, as already 
mentioned, is under the siipervi>iini of the Political Adviser, 
consi>,ts mainly of a niiib^ a fd-nashln and a saj-bd^bi Their 
principil duty in connection with the ced ection of revenue, 
but they aNo exercise, civil and criminal powers in c.ises 
where the Khjin’s own subjects are concerned. I he 7idib 
and the /(/ nashfn are both subordinate to the Political Adviser. 

A subordinate revenue staff only exists in the Mastung 
mdba£ wh'ch has two patwdris stationed at Tiri and Pring- 
ibdd respectively. 
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ijdraddr oi Johdn possesses a local representative i.n 
the person of jd nas/itn, who helps the ijdnAUdr at the time 
of revenue collections, and receives a small amount of grain 
as remuneration. 

The Village headmen, who assist in connection with the 
collection of the revenue and other administrative matters, 
are known as arbdh^ 7 naLik and rais. The arbdbsy of whom 
there are only two, are of the highest rank, and the appoint- 
ment is always bestowed on an influential cultivator. 
Maliks in change of places of comparatively smaller im- 
portance, such as Tiri and Prini^dbdd. Two raises of 
Tiri and the rats of Chhappar are in the pay of the State, 
and hold a position ot influence much superior to that of 
the o dinary raises^ who are village servants, and ot whom 
there? is one in every kdres and in every dry crop tract. 

The following statement shows the places where these 
functionaries are stationed : — 


Name of 
nidbat. 

Name of 

Circle. 

Arhdb. 

Malika 

Rais, 

• 

Mastun^ 

Mastung 

I 

i 



Tiri ... ... 

... 

2 

2 


Kalinak 


3 

... 


Pringdbdcl 

••• 

I 

... 

Kaldt ... 

I^alat ••• ./*. 

I 

... 

... 


Chhappar 


••• 

I 


in Masiung a headman of the Sheikh clan of the Deliwdrs 
is reco^Miised, who is known as sarddr and assists in the 
collection of the revenue. Their remuneration is dealt with 
in the section on Land Revenue. 

The principal figure in the tribal administration is the 
chief who occupies a position of great inspect, almost 
of reverence. If to uprightness of character he adds 
that of open hospitality, his power is almost boundless. 
He uses his takkaris or heads of clans for executive 
purposes, and, when necessary, for purposes of consul- 
tation, but he is in no way bound to consult them in any 
matter. His near relations also assist him in the manage- 
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ment of tribal aff^tirs and are deputed to keep the peace or Adminis- 
to settle disputes on the spot as occasion may require. 

As a general rule minor disputes, such as those of petty 
assault, are referred by the tribesmen themselves to their 
iakkar is ^or sett\^ment. But it is open for them to go direct 
to the chief. If either party is dissatisfied with the decision 
of the iakkaris^ they go to the chief who hears the case, de novo. 

Important cases, such as those of adultery or cattle lifting, 
are always dealt with by the chief and also all civil cases in 
which Hindus are concerned. After all evidence has been 
taken, the chief passes orders which arc verbal, except in the 
case of land disputes, in which a document is written, giving 
the nature of decision and sealed by the chief. Land disputes 
and cases of inheritance are frequently referred to qdzisy in 
which case the parties are given a letter of introduction by 
the chief, and the vShccessful party pays fees, generally at 1 
per cent, on the total value ot the claim as ntohydnu for a 
written decision. 

The punishments inflicted by the chief generally take 
^he shape of either compensation in arms or money, 
or, in case of cattle thefts, of double, treble or even 
eleven times the number of the cattle stolen. Fines are 
also inflicted, and an offender is sometimes detained for 
a short period in the chiefs guest house. In cases of 
adultery, compensation generally takes the form of girls 
and cash, etc., to be given to the injured husband. In 
recent times it has become customary for chiefs to refer 
important cases of murder, adultery, etc., to the Political 
Agent for submission to the jirgus. They thus avoid the 
responsibility and odium of having to come to a decision 
themselves. 

Tribal custom and Muhammadan law form the basis Judicial. 
on which the judicial work of the country is carried 
on, though different systems prevail in the areas adminis- 
tered direct Jjy the Khdn, viz., Kahlt and Johilii where 
justice IS administered on old and indigenous lines ; in 
the Mastung nidbat ; and in tribal areas. In Kaldt all 
Cml and criminal cases are dealt with by the Khdn. 

Crime is investigated by the ndib who refers the cases 
to His Highness for orders. The »dib also decides petty 
cases, both civil and criminal, but always in commu- 
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Judicial, nication with the Khdn, so long- as the latter is at Kaldt. 

All persons engaged in cultivating the Khiin’s lands or 
paying revenue to him are considered to be subjects of 
the Statp, even though they may be Brdhni tribesmen. In 
cases of a civil nature the Khan receives 25 per cent, ac/ 
valorem on the amount decreed. To this is added 5 per 
cent, on account of charges known chobddri and mohsili 
which were formerly appropriated by the Khan’s shaho/uhi or 
the khalifa of chobddrs, but arc now paid into the Khdn’s 
treasury, thus making an aggregate charge of 30 per cent, 
on the value of the decree. 

, At Johdn, tlie Khan reserves the right of jurisdiction to 
hiniNclf, but in practice the civil and criminal administration 
of that place is left in the hands of the people tliemselvcs. 
The yd radar ^ to whom the . revenue is leased, has little 
power beyond the control of the cattle pound. 

The administration of the Mastung tiidbal is carried on 
under an improved system through the Political Adviser. 
A dnstur-nl-ivmaf defining the civil powers of the various 
oMicials, has been drawm up, and a set of rules has beei^ 
framed for their guidance in civil cases. The h‘as 

powers to decide cases up to Rs. 500 in value, and the ^tdib 
up to Rs. 10,000. Cases of higher value are hcai d by the 
Poliiical y\d viscr, who also hears appeals from the orders of 
the ju-nashiu and the udib. 

Appeals from the Political Adviser’s orders lie to His 
Highness the Khdn. The rate of court fees is 10 per 
cent, on the value of the claim. In cases for possession of 
persons a charge of Rs. 7 is made. 

In' criminal cases no special powers have been conferred 
on the dlftercnt ofiicials, as the various cases arc dealt with 
hy jirga^ shariat^ or arbitration, and each case is referred to 
the Political Adviser for orders. 

The system of internal tribal control and the method of 
disposal of’ cases has been already referrecj, to. To co- 
ordinate! this system with the general, administration of the 
country, tribal thdnas^ paid from the Khj^ivs funds, have been 
established at- Mastung, VVali Khdn, Mungachar and 
Kardag^p. The jurisdiction of Mungachar thdna includes 
a part of the Jhalaw dn country The Ihdna at Dasht, though 
under the Boldn, also controls one of the Sarawdn tribes. 
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the Kiirds. The odlcials in these work indepcMidently Judicial. 
of the ofliciaBi in the Kluin’s nidbats ; they assist in ihe 
detection of crime and the invest!i>f*^tion of offences. To 
govern the relations between the KhAn’s subjects, jnstruc- 
tions were issued in Aug’ust 1905 to the Political Adviser 
and the Native Assistant, Saravvdn, a copy of which is t^iven 
in Appendix VI. 

To supplement the tJunia system, local are held for f-oocil y*V^a.v. 

the settlement of petty disputes under the supervision 
of the fhdnaddr^i. Fot this purpose lists of chiefs and respect- 
able men livin^*- in the locality are kept up, from whom six 
are specially selected to form a permanent committee with the 
thdnadu)\ The rest are temporary members, whose services 
are requisitioned ;is occasion arises. Should a permanent 
member be unavoidably absent, his place is taken by two of 
the temporary members. Six members form a quorum and 
the procedure is tioverned by rules framed by the Political 
A^ent. • When the Klidn’s subjects are one of the parties 
concerned, the iidth brings with him not less than three and 
not more than seven Deluvar members to the local to 
tak^ part in the deliberations. All recommendations made 
by, 4 he local y/>^>v/.v are submitted to the Political Agent ior 
cqlirirmation. 

/ Disputes Occurring between tribes are now settled by the shdhi 
»hdhijirgas\N\\\\:\\ assembles at Quetta in summer and at Sibi Jirgas, 

/in winter, and a tendency is observable for chtefs of tribes to 
refer all important cases, such as miunler, adultery, theft, etc., 
even among their own tribesmen, to the jirgas. Chiefs who 
do not wish to refer intertribal cases \.o shdhi jirgas not infre- 
quently make settlements by mutual consent. • 

The/zr^rf awards are sent up to the Political Agent for 
confirmation and orders, and appeals from the jirga deci- 
sions lie to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

No accurate statistics of the prevailing forms of crime are Prevalent 
available but, compared with pre-British days, crime is said crime, 
to be on ihe decre;i*ie. In former days, highway robbery and 
cattle-lifcing were very common. Raids and counter-raids 
were also frequently made. Among the inui^enous tribes the 
Lahris'generally^ the Zahrozai Bangulzais.thc Ntikdmzai Sum- 
maldris and the Hapursizai Jattaks,were in former times the 
most notorious for their predatory habits. Now-a-days, land 
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JuDiciAu disputes, petty theft, hurt and cattle-liftingf are the commoner 
forms of crime. Serious cases jjenerally • tal^ the form of 
adultery, adultery with murder and unnatural crime, the lat- 
ter being" specially prevalefit in Mastung and KalAt. 

Statistics indicate’ that cases of adultery in recent years 
have largely increased, the average annual number of such 
cases referred to from the whole of KalAt having 

risen from an aggregate of 2 in the five years ending with 
1897-8 to 22 in the similar period ending in 1902-3. 

Writing in 1906, Major H. L. Showers said in respect of 
these cases : 

“ The brutal practice recognised by Brdhui tribal cus- 
tom of murdering the guilty parties in cases of adultery seems 
to be rather increasing than abating as the civil. zalion of 
the country advances. It may be that adultery is more 
common, but I should rather put it down to the greater 
need lelt by the people for money, and to the knowledge 
that under the Agency jurisdiction a jlrga or other award 
for compensation is pretty safe to be carried out. This 
of course is only surmise, but none the less some very 
doubtful looking cases have come up for seitlement, 
while the number of cases in which only the guilty woman 
and not the man is killed is particularly noticeable. Il the 
man is killed, there is nothing more to be said. But if he 
esciipes and only the woman suffers the penalty, then he has 
to make good compensation, usually Rs. 1,500, as the price 
of the woman’s life. By Muiuimmadan law the evidence of 
three eye-witnesses to the adultery is necessary before the 
death penalty is considered lawful. But by Brtihui ^ rawdj^ 
pro6f, as we understand it, is not apparently essential. A 
siatement, even a suspicion or rumour, of a \\ Oman’s infidelity 
is all that seems necessary in sonii cases to justify her murder. 
It can be understood thus how easy it is for a man v\ ho for some 
reason wishes to get rid of his wife, or who stands in heed of 
money, or who has a grudge against an enemy to discharge, 
to trumf) up a charge of adultery, put the , wretched woman 
to instant death and be held blameless and justified by the 
law of his tribe. 

“ The mention of one or two actual cases to illustrate this 
brutally unjust and inhuman law may not be out of plac^. In 
igojs, when we had cholera in Kaldt, a levy sowar was placed 
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under my orders on the road above the Kolepur Station to stop 
traffic up the^oldn Pass. A woman desired to get through, 
but was prevented by tlie sowar. Angry at her failure she 
returned to her people and declared that the sowar had 
attempted to commit adultery with her. In the result 
the woman’s husband was obliged by his Hzzat ’ to discard 
his wife, and the sowar was held liable to compensate him to 
the tune of Rs, 

The sequel of this case is interesting as tending to bear 
out my view of these charges of adultery, and the inade- 
quate nature of the evidence accepted by The sowar 
was unable to pay the compensation. He was therefore 
imprisoned in default. But this does the complainant no 
good and the man has taken his wife back and is living with 
her in Quetta. No one could be at greater pains than he is 
now in proclaiming his wife’s innocence in the case. 

“I am strongly of opinion that an attempt should be 
made to modify the tribal rules under which these deeds of 
blood and cruelty arc enacted. It might be done in two 
ways, either by arranging for no compensation to be given 
in cases in which the proof (alls short of that required by 
Muhammadan Jaw, of by imposing a Government fine on all 
persons who rightly or wroii^^Iy commit murder. That such 
a measure is practicable is proved by the fact that in Sind, 
whither ihc^-isands of Brdhuis migrate every year, none of 
these tribal brutalities are recognised, and all cases of 
bloodshed are treated as murder. Yet the Brdhuis don’t 
refrain from going to Sind. I may also say tl at cases have 
been known where adultery having been committed in Sind 
teriitory, the sub>equent murder has feen deferred till the 
parties returned to Hakichistdn. This shows that for all 
their vaunted ‘ ’ and ‘ zijsrrzf the Brdhuis are quite 

ready to forego the instant vindication of their outraged 
honour (which alone would seem to justify the shedding of 
blood), wheiv the consequences involved under the law of 
British India have to be taken into consideration. It would 
seem that it. is only when he is quite sac from untoward 
consequences that his * calls so imperatively for blood, 

“As showing that the chances of reform in this maCttfr 
are not hopeless, ^ I am glad to be able ro cite a recent 
case in the Magasi tribe, in connection with which a 
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modification of the existing- rawdj' has been brought about. 
Whtn a case of adultery occurred and the guilty man 
escaped, it v as the practice to visit his crime on his relative. 
In the case referred to, a man’s relative was actually killed in 
this way. The Shahi jirga held the man justified, as it 
was shown that among the Magasis the practice is re- 
cognised, (It is not so recognised ;)mong other Baluch 
tribes.)^ At the instance oi the ) olitical Agent, Kahit, a 
subsequent Shahi Jirga has declared this custom to he unlaw- 
ful. and in this the Magasi Nawab and his tribe have 
concurred,” 

For the detection of crime, especially of theft, ordeal 
by water is sti 1 resorted 10, the usual places for the test 
being the Gt^sho pool at Gazg and the Soghandarn pool 
near Khajuri. /fhe following is a description ol the process. 
A man stands on the bank of the pool with a pile in his 
hand touching the bottom. The criminal, after making 
an appeal to Khwdja Kh dr (a saint who is famous through- 
out the Muhammadan world}, dives into the water hi^lding 
on to the po’c. As soon as the criminal’s head is under 
water, a third man, who is ‘posted on the bai k, runs to 
another, who is placed at a distance of about 35 paces, and 
if the crimin .1 can hold his breath till the runner has 
completed this distance and can bring up same mud from 
the bottom of ihc pool he is held to be innocent.^ The depth 
of the piiol is about 9 feet/ 

The only important case of crime committed in recent 
times was that of Jafar Khan, Sarparra. - In June 1897, 
Jdfar Khdn posted himself with some followers on the 
Mastung-Quetta road near Alu and attacked three tongas, 
killing two of the tonga drivers and wounding the Ihiid. He 
fled to the hills and shortly afterwards appeared at the Ghaza- 
band pass in the Quetta-Pi>h{n District where he murdered 
two Hindu lascars employed by military. 

The Br.'ihui cliiefs, who were called upon arrest him, 
failed to do so; indeed some ot them were proved to have 
assisted him by selling him arms and ammunition and in 
other ways, jdfar afterwards made his escape to Kandahdr 
through the Nushki District, notwithstanding an attempt 
made to capture him by a detachment of regular troops. The 
pursuit involved them in a dispute with the Tardsizai 
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Mengals who opposed the pursuing party and sheltered Jiifar Judicial, 
Khdn, The opposition was repulsed with some Joss to the 
Tar^lsizais and the troops surpri-sed and carried the village of 
Chandan Khdn Band, . After living in Kandahiir for some time 
Jdfar Khrlii incurred the Amir’s displeasure, was heavily 
fettered, and subsequently died. 

In former times much use was made of and Odzis, 

members of the fraternity who are paid by the State still 
live at Kahit, Mastung and Tiri. 'I'heir allowances take ^ 

the form of payments both in cash and kind. The cash allow- 
ance is paid annually, while the allowance in grain is paid at 
eacli harvest. Their olliccs are hereditary. In Mastungand 
Tiri the cases occurring anu ngthe Khan’s subjects, especially 
cases of land dispute and inheritance, are re.crrcd to these 
qdsis by the local officials. They also perform the functions 
of registrars. The duties of the gdsii at Ka'at arc almost 
entirely confined to the wiiting of bonds, with the previous 
permi^siiin of His Highness the Khan, for which he receives 
5 per cent, ad valore 7 n as mohrdria. There is also a //r/sZ at 
Nfchdni^ to whom cases sometmies go from southern Sarawdn. 

He is not paid by the Khdn but only receives a tnohrdna of . 

R. 1 for each written decision. ’ - 

The only’ parts of the country from which revenue is Kinancf. 
derived by the State are Mastung, Kaldt and Johdn, and the Income, 
principal sources of revenue are land revenue, octroi receipts, 
the fees and fines levied in the decision of c ises, and excise 
contracts. Certain other taxes also are levied on the -local 
trade in the towns of Kaldt and INlastung, such :^s duties on 
the sale of meat and other patty articles of daily consump- 
tion. F'ees paid by gamblers, and cattle-pound receipts also 
form part of the revenues and will be described in the * 
section on Miscellaneous Revenues. The system of land 
revenue collection is dealt w'ith at length in the succeeding 
part of this chapter. 

It is only since the year 1902, when the Mastung 7 iiabat 
came under the control of the Political Adviser, that rel able 
figures of the revenue from ail sources are available. In the 
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year 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 92,805, the principal items 
being : — * 

Rs. 


Land revenue ... . 

... ... ... 79,885 

Octroi 

••• ... ... 6,692 

Muskardt (excise) ... 

1,000 

Court fees and tines... 

... ... 1,766 

Other petty contracts and miscellaneous.. 3,462 


Total ... 92,805 


In 1903-4 the revenue of the KalAt nidhat was estimated 
at Rs. 32,723 and of Johdn with Gaz^; in the Jhalavvdn 
country at Rs. 1,200 which gives a toial income derived by 
the Stale from the Sarawdii country at Rs. 1,26,728 in that 
year. 

The principal items of expenditure borne by the State 
funds, so far as the Sarawdn district is concerned, include 
the cost of the admini.strat on of Mastung, the maintenance 
of the local levies in charge of the thdnas^ the cost of the 
maintenance of the Mastung dispensary and other buildings, 
and the maintenance of roads. 

In 1903-4 these amounted to Rs. 25,522-0-5 as follows:- - 
Administration of Mastung Nidbat in- 
cluding Rs, 1,118-1-11 on account of Rs. a. p. 
cost on public works... ... ... 7,268 2 7 

I^cvics ... ... mmm I 4 6 

Mastung dispensary 2,f87 lo i 


Miscellane.>us ^.55i 4 3 

Bedsides the expenditure incurred by the Kaldr State, the 
following items of expenditure are debited to the British 
Government exclusive of the co'^t of the Political Agent, 
Assistant Poliiicai Agent, and iheir establishments : — 


Actuals, . 

' 1903-4, 

* Rs. a. p. 

Mtowanccs to Chiefs ... ... 22,800 o o 

Tolet^rapli 'service between Kaldt and Quetta ... 2,^00 o o 

Bostal service do. do, 6,040 o o 

Native Assistant, Sarawdn and his establishment 4,512 o o 

Kaldt dispensary 

(Excluding a sum of Rs. i 
during 1903). 


• 731 2 9 

,030 spent on buildings and repairs 
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Besides the allowances to chiefs above shown, other pay- Finance. 
ments are macle to chief's and individuals from the BolAn and 
Quetta- Pishin tribal levy services. Jhose in the Boldn 
include payments to the Kriids and Ratsdnis, and to the 
Ldn^av chief ; the Rustamzai chiefs brother holds a service 
in Quetta-Pishin. 

The only information about the systematic assessment of Land Re- 
revenue in early times is to be found in the' Ahi^i-Akbari venue. 
which was written about 1590, when the district formed 
part of the empire of the Emperor Akbar. Mastung* is 
mentioned as Mashtang, and Kaldt with its neighbourhood is 
described as Kaldi-i-Nichdra. The district formed part of 
the sarkiir of Kandahdr and was included in the subah of 
Kdbul. Kal;Vt-i-Nichdra formed the southernmost bound- 
ary of the Kandahdr mrkdr. The revenue was levied partly 
in cash and partly in* kind, and the country was also required 
to furnish a specified number of horsemen and footmen. 

Mastung paid 10 tumans and 8,000 dinars in money and 470 
kharwdrs of grain ; and lurnished 100 horsemen and 500 
footmen. Kaldtn-Nicl’dra supplied 30 Balochi horses, 30 
camels, 500 horse i en and 500 footmen. The Ain-uAkbari 
does not explain the extent of the country from which the 
revenue yakl by Mastung was derived, but it seems not 
improbable that Mastung represented what is now known as 
the Saiavvdn country, and Kaldt-i-Ni'chd a tie Jhalawdn 
country. It may also be assumed that, whilst the cultivators 
of the irri^’ated lands in Mastung and Mungachar supplied the 
money and grain, the men at-arms were found by the tribes- 
men of the hills. No evidence exists as to payments in 
money, kind, and animals being continued to Nddir fShdh 
and the Afghdn rulers, under whose practical suzerainty the 
country passed in later times, but it is certain that the country' 
continued to furnish a contingent of men-at-arms, and the 
exploits ot Nasir Khdn I with his Brahui contingent in 
Khurdsdn are^stiW a subject of common talk among the people. 

The system was known as sdn, and under it each tribe supplied 
a given number of men in proportion to its total strength, 
the distribution being made among the various clans, sec- 
tions and sUb-stctions. The supply of sdn is alleged to 
have been discontinued in the time of Nasir Khan I (175051 
to 1793-4)1 whose time the Ahmadzai power reached its 
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Land Ueve- zenith. Henceforward the Khiins of* Kaldt gradually ac- 
quired a large measure of independence of Kandahdr and 
its rulers. As the organised society, known as the Brdhui 
confederacy, assumed shape, two bodies of men were affected^ 
each in a dilTerent way. The Khdn's ulus, who held the fine 
irrigated lands of Mastung and Kaldt, continued, as in 
Akbar s time, to find revenue in cash and kind, but did not 
ordinarily supply men-at-arms, whilst each of the Bidhui 
tribes either undertook or was required to supply to the 
Kndn a certain number ot mcn-at-arms as its share of the 
burden oi tlic confederacy. 1 his w'as known as gha?n, s^ha/n 
luishl or lashkargiri and was entirely distinct from the sdn 
supplied to the suzerain power, though botii systems were 
worked on much the same lines. The basis of the system of 
^Iiam appears al>o to have reseiiibled the ^ham-i~naukar 
system found in the neighbouring district of Pishin, which 
was under the direct rule of the Aighdns. As soon as the 
word went forili lhai a certain number of men weie required, 
the chiel and his headmen {Jakkaris) were responsible lor 
collecting and leading them. So strict was the system, that 
it is said that, when the call to arms was given, even the 
shepherds on the hill sides were bound to drop their cr(^oks 
and join the ranks. For the time during which they were 
employed, tliey and their men received payment in cash 
and kind from the Khdn’s treasury. A statement showing, 

. so far as can be ascertained, the number of men for which 
each tribe was responsible will be found in appendix VII. 
After becoming responsible for a ^iven number of men-at- 
arms, a tribe proceeded to divide the total number among 
its various clans (tiikkar). Each share was made 
proportionate to the numerical streng ih and influerjce of 
the clan at the time of llie oiiginal distribution. At the 
same time, to supplement this system, a portion of the 
tribal land was set aside for those clans, sections and 
sub-sections on whom the responsibility of finding the 
gham rested and this land was divided among clans, 
sections and sub-sections down to ihe individual. Every 
person who obtained a shaie in the ghem land of the 
tribe was bound to share in the re>ponsibilities a’taching 
thereto and vice versa, and the admission of an outsider to 
the tribe was not complete until he had received a share in 
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the gham land. Until that time he was merely hamHiyah^ 
i.e., under projection. The chief participated like others, 
but was given a special share, generally one-seventh, as a 
mark of his position. All the Brdhui tribesmen, in Sarawan, 
except the Ldngavs, possess gham land, and the localities, 
in which they hold, are detailed below : — 

Ijycality in which land is held. . 


I. 

Raisdni including the 
Rustamzai 

Mungachar. 

2 ,. 

Shahwdni 

Khad. 

3- 

Bangulzai 

Isplinji. 

4* 

Muhammad Shdhi ... 

Mungachar arid Kudk. 

5- 

Kurd 

Marav, Talkhkdvi and 
part of Bhalla Dasht. 

6 . 

Lahri 

Narniuk. 

7- 

Sarparra 

Gurgina and Kardgdp. 


It may be mentioned that the Ldngavs were bound to 
supply men-at-arms, although they held no gham lands. 

The system is still fully recognised among the tribesmen^ 
and it is on the basis of the gham that all State demands, 
such as fines at the present clay, or the provision of supplies 
{sursdt) in former days, are and were provided for. Land 
held as gham is common tribal land and cannot be 
sold to aliens. The distribution as originally made holds 
good, and a unit, the numerical strength of which is less 
than the number of men allotted to it at the original distribu- 
tion, still continues in possession of its share of gham lands. 
But, if a section dies out, its share of gham land and the 
responsibilities attaching thereto, are allotted by the chief 
and headmen in consultation to some other section or 
members of the tribe. When Kachhi was handed over to 
the Brdhuis, in compensation for the death of Mir Abdulla 
in the fight vyith the Kalhoras at Jaiidrihar, part of lands in 
Kachhi were made over to some of the Sarawan tribesmen 
either as compensation for blood or in return for the gham 
which each tribe had found, and these lands appear to have 
been distributed on the same system as those in Sarawan. 

To further illustrate the gham system, the following 
particular examples may be quoted. The Muhammad Shdhi 
tribe was required to supply 369 men-at-arms to the Khdn. 
After putting aside a special share for the chief, the tribal 
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land set apart for those partaking in the gham was divided 
into nine equal shares, according to the aiimber of men 
required from each clan. The distribution w^as thus fixed 
as follows : — 

I, The Sdm^zai clan ••• ••• loo men-at-arms 


2 . The Khedrdni 

, , ••• 

• •• 

80 

39 

3 . The Dodai 

,, ••• 

... 

... 40 

t9 

4. The Gwahrdni 

,, ... 


• •• 40 

9 » 

5 . The Sdrozai 

,, 


40 

3 3 

6 . The Bambkazai 

91 

• . • 

60 

99 




360 



It will be seen that the Sdm 6 zai clan had to find two and a 
half shares, the Khedrdni clan two, the Bambkazai one and 
a half, and the Dodai, the Gwahrdni and the Siirozai one 
each, and the amount of land received was in the same 
proportion. Further division of each share was made by the 
headmen concen ed by dividing the portion the can had 
received by dahgdnas^ one-quarter ol tr.c land for every 
ten men. 

Disputes in connection with the distribution appear to have 
been referred to the Khan for settlement as will be seen 
from tlie translation of the following mnad^ the original o 
which, bearing the seal of Nasir Khdn I, is in the possession 
of Sarddr Samandar Khan Muhammad Shdhi(i 905 ) : — 
TRANSLATION. 

Whereas the Muhammad Sh.ih.i tribe liave a dispute 
among themselves regarding the lands in Mui gachar, it has 
been our plea.‘'Ure to order that the division take place 
according to the num>^er of men. Fateh Khdn, Dehwdr, 
the Alolisil of onr Government, was deputed and he has 
divided the land into nine shares as under : - 

Haider Kluin, S«dmezai 2.1 shares 

Nod.) Khedrdni =2 ,, 

Halim Khdn, Dodai — 2 "^ 

^ Shahbdz Khdn, Bainbkdni 1= . 1 ^- 
Lashkar Klidn, Surozai = 1 share 

9 shares 


* This includes the one share now assigned to the Gwahranis. 
I Now known as Bambkazai. ^ 
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It -is commanded that each person do take possession of 
the share Assigned to him and supply the ghamkashi 
accordingly. No departure of any kind is to be made from 
the settlement hereby made. 

Dated 21st Muharram, 1178 H. 

2istjuly, 1764 A. D. 

Evidently the headmen of the various cUins mentioned 
arranged for carrying out the minor divisions among them- 
selves. 

The case of the Kiird tribe is one which is still more 
interesting. The tribe was required to supply 300 men-at- 
arms, for which purpose it was divided into 7 lakkars. The 
share of the two largest of those takkarsy the Shddizai and 
Masuddni, was fixed at 80 men each, whilst that of the 
rest was forty each, thus giving a total of 360 men as 
shown below : — 


I. The Maddzai clan {one takkar) 

mmm 4^ 

Men-at-arms. 

2. The Zarddrzai clan (one takkar) 

... 40 

>9 

3 The Shudanzai clan (one takkar) 

... 40 

9 9 

4. The Shddizai clan {two iakkars) 

... 80 

9 9 

5. The Phulldnzai clan (one takkar) 

... 40 

f 9 

6. The Masuddiii clan (two takkars) 

. . . 80 

9 9 

7. The Gorgt^zai clan (one takkar) 

... 40 

1 360 

• 9 


For purposes oi gliain^ the Muhammadzai clan was included 
with the Sluldizai and the Daghdrzai clan with the Masu- 
ddni, thus raising the strength of each to the equivalent 
of two iakkars. The extra provision of 60 men ahov*e the 
actual quota due from the tribe, was intended to meet the 
contingency of units dying out or being unable to supply 
their quota from some cause or other. f 

No material change has taken place in the revenue system 
which, inde«d, is chiefly interesting for its antiquated 
character. No systematic record of rights has ever been 
made and information as to individual holdings or irrigated 

\Note , — The Sahtakzais are considered to be equal to one takkar 
and responsible for men, but as their connci.tion with the Kurds is 
somewhat indefinite and they are now independent for ah practical 
purposes they have not been included in this statement. 
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areas has always to be sougfht from the timekeeper 
(rais ), whose information on all subjects connected with his 
area is complete. 

In the Mastung nidbat^ as almost everywhere else in the 
Kaldt State, the hand qf Nasir Khdn I is to be traced, for he 
introduced an improved system by causing the receipt books 
known as wehi^ to be given to the cultivators, in which all 
items of receipt of fixed revenue, whether in cash or kind, 
were recorded. The distribution of these books appears to 
be the only attempt ever made by the Khdns at the in- 
troduction of a systematic method of revenue collection. 
Even now, the only part in which a commencement has been 
made, since 1902, in putting matters on a sound footing, is 
Mastung. Here account books are regularly kept, and 
revenue questions are dealt with on the lines followed in the 
administered districts but adapted to the local conditions. 
The accounts are kept and controlled by officers lent to .His 
Highness the Khdn by the British Government. No attempt 
has been made to depart from the principles of assessment 
originally followed, and existing circumstances have been 
taken as a basis for gradually introducing an improved 
system. 

Elsewhere than in Mastung the system of keeping the 
accounts is primitive and impossible to check, and constant 
opportunities for corruption are offered to the Khan’s revenue 
officials. When the harvest is ripe the officials sent out by 
the ndih either assess the State share of the revenue or divide 
the produce, after which the State Treasurer enters the 
amount received in his books and, if possible, records the 
names of the circles and the number of shabdnas for which 
the revenue has been received from the cultivator. As no 
systematic check is kept on the ndib's proceedings, but a 
general settlement of accounts is made at uncertain intervals, 
it has been hitherto no uncommon occurrence for large arrears 
to be found outstanding on these occasions resulting in the 
confiscation of the property of the official concerned. 

The only Survey and Record of Rights which has been 
made in the district, was in the Kahnak and Duldi valleys, 
and was made in 1899 with a view to the satisfactory settle- 
ment of land disputes which had long existed between the 
chief section of the Raisdnis and the Rustamzai clan, and to 
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put a stop to the recurrence of disputes already decided. 
Lands belonging to the Khdn of Kaldt were excluded 
from the operations. The survey of irrigable lands was 
field to field, while in the case of dry crop lands, the survey 
was carried out kaumwdi^^ i.e., according to tribal tenures. 
The total area surveyed amounted to 28,5 tq acres, of which 
19,474 acres were under cultivation, including irrigated lands 
{dbt) 4,028 acres, gardens 61 acres, fallow 99 acres and dry 
crop 15,286 acres. The remaining 9,045 acres were waste 
and included culturable 2,640 and unculturable 6,405 acres. 

To make the results permanent it was proposed that 
mutations should be regularly carried out in the records and 
that an establishment be engaged for their maintenance, 
mutations being checked from time to time by the tahsilddr 
of Quetta. No action has, however, been taken in the 
direction indicated. 

Before dealing with the system of assessment of the re- 
venue in the areas held by the Kluin, some explanation 
of the character of the tenures in different parts of the 
country is required. In the absence of any record of 
rights and indeed of any reliable records at all, the 
subject is one which necessarily presents many dilTiculties ; 
so far as opportunity has arisen, however, careful enquiries 
have been made by the Gazetteer party working in the coun- 
try, and though it has been found impossible to verify every 
statement, the facts here embodied are believed to he 
correct in the main. 

On the whole, it may be asserted that the land tenures are 
interesting but complicated. For a full understandin.^ of 
them, attention may once more be directed to the fact tliat 
three different areas exist in the district, side by side with 
one another. The first is the area in which the Khan col- 
lects revenue, and which is held by the cultivating classes 
attached to him and known as his iilusi this area also includes 
the crown lands. It includes all the best irrigated parts of 
the district. The second consists of tribal territory held by 
the Briihui tribesmen and acquired generally by conquest, or 
in compensation for blood, out of which was set apart the 
portion held in ghcwi, for the supply of men-at-arms and 
other Stale demands. The third is knovvn as jdgir^ i.e., land 

r water lying within the ‘localities originally subject to the 
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Kh4n*s revenue, but of which the revenue has, in after times, 
been assigned by the Khdn either to tribesnSen or to in- 
dividuals. 

Throughout all these areas, there has come into existence 
a body of peasant proprietors holding an alienable right 
in the land. In tribal territory, the land, as already mentioned, 
is not subject to pay revenue to the Khdn, as the respon- 
sibility of the tribesmen towards the objects of the Brdhui 
confederacy ended with the supply of gha7n in the shape of 
men-at-arms. In the area subject to the Khdn's direct control 
on the other hand, i.e., in parts of Mungachar, Mastung, 
Kaldt and Johdn, revenue was, and is, collected from the pro- 
prietary body, but no men-at-arms had to be supplied. -Now 
it so happened that the Ahmadzai Khdns, in order to avoid 
the difficulty of collecting revenue in kind from a nufuber of 
scattered areas of sources of irrigation, sometimes arranged 
with the proprietors to take a specified share of the land and 
water under particular sources of irrigation in permanent 
commutation of all demands for revenue on the source of 
irrigation in question. In such cases the Ahmadzai ruler 
himself became the proprietor and gave the land so acquired 
to tenants-at-vvill. Thus it came about that, in the very areas 
in which the Khdn is the chief revenue taker, i.e., the person 
who receives the sarkfin\ as it is called, he is also a proprietor 
in certain cases and receives the proprietor’s share or bo/Udri, 
It may be mentioned that it is these lands the rights in which 
have generally been assigned as jdglr, a subject which will 
be dealt with presently. Sarkdri thus represents the share 
of the produce paid in the Khdn’s areas on account of revenue, 
whilst bohldri is the share of the produce received by a pro- 
prietor from his tenant. But the term sarkdt'i has come to be 
used in a wrong sense in those places where the Khdn, as 
explained above, holds the proprietary right and where the 
payments made to him, though really bohtdri, are known as 
sai'kdri. Where a tribal proprietor does not hifnself cultivate, 
he levies hohtdri from his tenants. 

As already mentioned, most of the jd^irs in the district 
have been given from those sources of irrigation in which 
the system of permanent commutation for the revenue, or 
db-o-samhiy had been followed. In course of time the jugir- 
days managed to acquire the proprietary right in most of such 
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sources of irrif^ation, a process described in the following- 
quotation froiT>the Kahnak Settlement Report (1899). 

“ The zamuiddi^s of Kahnak pay no revenue either to the 
British Government or to His Highness the Khdn of Kaldt, 
but it appears that the whole tract originally fell under the 
revenue jurisdiction of the latter. Under the revenue system 
generally obraining in the Kaldt State, the Khdns, in consi- 
deration of the revenue demand, took two shabdnas (of land 
and water) of every kdres in this locality* which represented 
nearly one-sixth part of the whole hdrez. These two shabdnas 
were regarded as State property, and the State made its own 
arrangements for their cultivation. The remaining five- 
sixths of the kdrez were enjoyed by the Zamindd rs (as if reve- 
nue-free) in proprietary rights. Subsequently the State 
share was granted xwjd^^trddri rights to some of the Sarddrs, 
who also acquired other shares in tho* kd/'dz by purchase as 
opportunity arose. Thus, bye and bye, all the kdrezrs be- 
came wholly revenue-free. The Raisdni and Rustamzai 
tribes seem to liave got their hold on Kahnak in this manner. 
The Shergarh 7nahdl of the Kahnak circle still affords an 
illustration of the system of revenue described above.” 

In other cases an assignment of the revenue due to the 
State on a specified portion of water has been made to 
individuals, 'flic Jds>irs are scattered in the various parts of 
the district, and include both irrigated and unirrigated 
grants. The principal areas in which they arc situated are 
Shirindb, Kahnak and the wdiolc of the Duldi valley- in the 
Mastung nidbat^ and in Malguzdr and the Gariclri valley 
in the Kaldt nidbat including parts of the Chhappar 
valley. Most of the holders in the Mastung nidbat arc 
Brdhui tribesmen, principally Raisdnis with Ruslarnzais, 
Shahwdnis, Muhammad Shdhis, Shdhizai Mengals, Bangul- 
zais, Rodenzais, Sarparras, and Saiads. In addition to this 
a host of minor individuals of different tribes also liold 
jdgirs. In Kaldt, the jdgif^s are held by the Muhammad 
Shdhis, Shdhizai Mdngals, Saiads, and to a small exleat by 
others. A peculiar case is that of the personal grants to 
the Raisdni and Kambardni chiefs from the crown lands 
irrigated by the Dddrdn spring and the Zidrat Kdrez. After 

*JVote. — The syvStem is known as dh-o-samin or ao-sumin , — Ed. 
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the whole of the seed supplied by the Khdn for his own 
lands has been sown, each of these chiefs is entitled to the 
use of the water for a day and night and to cultivate so 
much land as may be irrigated thereby. They are regarded 
as possessing the occupancy right in the land. 

The question of thQjdj^irs held by the Brdhuis has always 
been a thorny one and came into special prominence in the 
time of Khud/id;ld Khdn, during whose reign many were 
confiscated. The question was dealt with at the time of the 
Mastung SeUlement in 1876, and the Khan undertook to 
restore those grants to which the Br film is could prove a just 
title. The Bidhuis appear to have put forward a claim at 
this time, as they still do, that land acquired by them in 
areas subject to the payment of revenue to the Khdn became, 
ipso facioj revenue-free. At the time of the settlement the 
Kluin consented to certain rules for tlie guidance of the 
chiefs and of his //r/ZAv in the collection of the revenue and, 
though the Government of India did not afterwards approve 
of these rules as involving too minute an inleifercnce by 
British (dlicers in the aflairs of the State, they are of interest 
as indicating the attitude of- the parties and the 
vivendi arrived at, and one of them may be quoted here : 
“ Regarding the first (i.e., tlie collection of revenue) I direct 
my ndihs not to interfere in anyway with revcnue-fiee grants. 
These arc to remain, as formerly, entirely in the hands of the 
Braliuis. But should a Brdhui purchase from a ryot 
land ou which revenue, either in cash or in kind, has been 
fixed, the vdib will collect from him the usual assessment. 
Should any Br.ihui refuse to pay the assessment to the 
7 idib^jA\Q^ latter will at once refer to the Sirdar of the tribe to 
which th.e Brahui belongs, who will realise the amount 
due. Should the Sirddr consider the Brahui had just 
grounds for refusingto pay the assessment, he will refer him 
to the ;/«//;, and should the latter concur, the claim will be 
dismissed. Should the vdib not agree with the Siixhir the 
latter can refer the dispute to His Highness the Khfui, whose 
decision in the matter will be final, and tlie Sirdar will be 
responsible for putting it in force. After putting tlie Kffdn’s 
order in force, should the Sirdfir consider the Khan’s order 
unjust, he can refer the matter, through the Political Agent 
at Kalat, to the British Government. The procedure recorde 
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here applies to all disputes regarding: the collection of revenue, 
whether in cash or in kind.”* 

On the question of the resumption of revenue-free grants 
by the Khdn, all that need be said is that Sir Robert 
Sandeman committed himself to no guarantee that the Khdn 
should always maintain in perpetuity the revenue-free 
holdings. The grants are consequently based on the usual 
principle of loyalty and good behaviour to the Khdn, the con- 
dition on which the rights of the various chiefs were restored 
to them by the settlement of Mastung. There seems to be 
no doubt that when the Ahmadzai power was at its zenith 
revenue-free lands were confiscated even on the smallest 
pretexts and without provoking retaliation on the part of the 
holders. A story is told of Nasir Kh/m I confiscating a 
revenue-free grant held by the Muhammad wShdhis in the Joak 
spring of the Shirinali valley, because a man with a long 
beard*, who was drinking at it, was abused by the liolder. 

Turning now tlie question of the origin of the pro- 
prietary right now held by the tribesmen in the land, it 
appears that in most cases it has originated cither from 
conquest, from cccupation of unowned land, or from 
payment of compensation for blood. As an instance of 
the first, may be mentioned the expulsion of tiie Piizh and 
other Rinds from Naniiuk by the Lahris, whilst the owner- 
ship by the Raisi 5 iiis of a portion of the tract: wliicli lliey 
now possess in Mungachar and which is estimated at one- 
fifth of the whole and belonged to the Sliahwhnis, is an 
exampje of the third. In former times admission to a tribe 
carried with it the right to a portion of the tribal lands. 

It is only in recent limes, however, that most of, the 
tribesmen, who were previously almost entirely llockowners, 
have adopted a somewhat more settled life arid have begun 
taking an interest in agriculture. The only tribe which 
has always made agriculture its prolession is the I.angav, 
and its members have here and there acquired a proprietary 
right in tribal \ands on the hadd-sharik whicli will be 

presently described, as also by purchase. Thus tlu' Langavs 
have Acquired much land by purchase from the Muhammad 
Shdhis and Shahwdnis in Mungachar, and th.c sysiem is one 
which appears to be extending. Among the Scisolis of 
* Baluchisidn Blue Book, No. 2> page 271. 
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Nimargh, land is occasionally transferred in payment of 
bride-price. With the Khdn’s iilus^ the prcfprietary right 
appears to have had its origin either in purchase, or in the 
opening out of new sources of irrigation at a time when 
k/iitsMv(i hind had little or no value. Land, whether irrigated 
or unirrigated, in which an alienable right has been once 
acquired, is called miik or minis. 

But, whilst the origin, in most cases,^of proprietary right 
may be attributed to one or * other of the causes defined 
above, certain other forms have grown up on a more compli- 
cated basis, due to the peculiar conditions of the country, 
and will now be described. They are hadd-sharlky daghdriy 
kalatio^ k(d(uig-sh(tnky sanhiriy and raisi or maliki. 

The hddd-sharik form of proprietorship is to be found in 
dry-crop tracts and is a development of the system known 
as /i///wiy dashtoi or basfL The former is the more common 
name. A full description of the lathoi system will be found 
in the succeeding sections on tenants. It will siifTice to say 
here that under it, waste land is given on a written agree- 
ment to a tenant for embanking, on the understanding that 
he will acquire an occupancy right in the land so embanked. 
It is also a condition of the agreement, however, that if, 
at any time, the proprietor wishes to eject the tenant with- 
out just cause, a portion of the embanked land, amounting 
to one-half, one-Uiird or one-fourth of the whole, will be 
made over to him in proprietary right. The more difficult 
the task of reclamation, the larger the share assigned to the 
reclaimer. The more common practice, however, is the 
assignment of one-lialf, especially in Gurgina and KardgAp 
and the Kurd area. 

This hadd-shurik system is in vogue in Gurgina, Kardgdp, 
parts of Mungachar, Khad, Kiiak, and the whole of the 
Kiird area including Marav, Gwiind6n and Balia Dasht and 
the neighbouring valleys, and has produced a somewhat 
peculiar body of proprietors, for they are frequently not 
members of the tribe in whose tribal lands they possess a 
proprietary right. The system appears to Iiave originated at 
a time when the value of land had not been realised, and few 
proprietors now resort to it. The Kurds, however, do not 
admit that their tenants have alienable rights. 

A tenant, who thus acquires a proprietary right in respect 
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of a part of the land reclaimed by him, is known as hadd- 
sharik or sharik-hasgar, Iladd-sharik means “ a partner in 
the bones of the land,” a very significant term. It is not usual 
for a hadd-sharik tenant to be able to claim a distribution of 
the land he has reclaimed, as such a division is not generally 
advantageous either to the landlord or tenant ; indeed, the 
system appears to have been introduced largely as a deterrent 
to ejectment by the landlord without due cause. Division 
must necessarily be disadvantageous to the proprietor in the 
reduction in the size of his holding, and to the hadd-sharlk 
in the reduction of the size of his tenancy. Tenants becom- 
ing proprietors in respect of ono-third of the 
land, a system which is known in the neighbourhood of 
Kishcin, ShtSkhri and Iskalku always make a small cash 
payment to the original proprietor. When hadd-shank 
rights are a condition of the holding, they are alway\s enter- 
ed in a written agreement. 

A dagJidrl proprietor is one who is given a share of water 
in a now kdt'ez which has been excavated in his lands or 
the water of which has been brought on to his land. The 
allotment represents the compensation payable to him as 
owner. Tlie daghdid proprietor, as a rule, bears no share of 
the cost of excavation. 

If a kdrez becomes dry, or has been damaged, and the 
original proprietary body is unable to repair it, outsiders 
are sometimes invited to bear the expenditure required for 
its restoration, and on doing so become kalang sharik in the 
land and w^ater of the kdres. They generally receive half 
the land and water, but instances are also known in which 
only one-third has been given to them. Kdrcc;cs so restored 
are known as kalaiigi or lichakhu When a dry kdre^ has been 
thus restored, no change is usually necessary in the actual 
distribution of the original shares of water, but one-half or 
one-third of the water and land is made over to the restorers. 
It sometime5»* happens, however, that repairs are found 
necessary for a kdres in which a group of kalang sharik 
holders already exists, and in such cases it is generally 
necessary for the holdings of the entire proprietary body 
in the kdresi to be re-divided, and as a consequence the size 
of the various holdings is reduced. The system is known in 
all parts of the district, but the areas specially noted for it 
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are Gurgina, Kardgdp, Mungachar and Shirindb, In Gurgina 
and Kardgfip, the Sarparra tribesmen have lo8t some part of 
nearly every kdres^ notably to the Khurdsdnis. Outsiders 
have crept in even in cases where only small elFort was 
required to restore the kdrezes and the cost was comparative- 
ly insignificant. The system is one which is not without its 
advantages in a district where no regular system of making 
takuvi advances exists, and offers a sufficient inducement to 
the more industrious cultivators to come to the aid of their 


poorer or less energetic brethren. 

/dvi holdings only exist in the Mastung nidhat. 
system is known as jem from the Arabic word 


The 


meaning hunger. In character it resembles the kalang 
aharik system but, as it is generally found in kdrc£es paying 
a fixed revenue and as the whole of the revenue continues to 
be paid by the original proprietary body, its results are highly 
injurious to the latter. The revenue in kdrejcs subject to 
fixed assessment, cither in cash or kind, as will be explained 
presently, is distributed cn the shares of water, i.e., per 
shahdna. If, therefore, the source of supply happens to 
diminish and new capitalists are called in to assist in effect- 
ing the necessary repairs they receive a portion of the land 
and water as compensation* for their expenditure. But, 
although the actual amount of water and ihe number of 
shahd)uts may be increased, the quantity of land field by the 
original proprietors has to be reduced to find sufficient to 
make over to the new comers, whilst, at the same lime, the 
fixed revenue remains payable by the original proprietary 
body. That is to say, the new comers hold their land re- 
venue-free. An example will further illustrate the system. 
The original supply of water in Kifrez-i-Kark in Mastung 
was 14 shabduas and is known as kalang i-daur^ i.e., the 
channel on which the revenue demand is fixed. The present 
supply ( 1904 ) has been divided into 20 shabdnaSy the six 
additional .s7/Y?Zir///Y/5 being* held under theyVm form of pro- 
prietorship. An original ’ proprietor, therefore, who used 
formerly to receive his turn of water after every 14 days, 
now receives his turn after every 20 days and the amount 
of land has also been reduced. But the fixed revenue 
demand is paid only by the original proprietors. 

Instances oi'Jdvt proprietors occur in almost all 
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paying fixed revenue in the Mastung nidbat^ and it will 
generally be fopnd that the original proprietary body find 
the payment of the revenue a matter of considerable difficulty, 
especially in cases in which the original demand was fixed 
at a high figure. The Rod-i-Pashkaram, Kdr^z-Midna, 
Kungar, Kark and Kdrdz Nau are instances in point. In 
cases in which the revenue is taken in produce, jdvi 
proprietors are exactly on the same footing as kahmg sharik 
and, so far as the revenue demand is concerned, the original 
proprietors suffer no disadvantages. 

Sarddri is an extension to irrigated areas of the system 
known as dasidr^ by which a certain part of the tribal lands 
is set apart for the chief’s sole use and benefit. Similarly, 
where tribesmen have co-operated in excavating a kdrcz, it 
is not uncommon to find an assignment of a or so 

with the land which it irrigates, made gratis to the chief as 
a mark of respect and in return for his patronage, although 
he may not have contributed to the capital required for 
carrying out the work. 

In Mungachar the raises y who are also called malikSy have 
in some cases received proprietary rights in portions of the 
water and land in certain knrdacs in return for the super- 
vision they exercised over the original work, for keeping the 
accounts and for their general responsibility for the subse- 
quent maintenance of the kdres. 

The majority of the lands have been permanently divided 
down to the individual and permanent division has taken 
place in all irrigated lands. Unirrigated lands in tribal 
areas are in many cases still held by sections, especially in 
cases in which the lands are cultivated by persons other than 
the propietors, as in Khad-Mastung, The share of produce 
realised at each harvest is divided among individuals, under 
the supervision of the headmen, whose business is to collect 
it, but, as a matter of fact, the latter generally misappoprinrc* 
much of it, especially in the case of such sections as are 
flockowners. The headmen are entitled to no particular 
share in view of their office. But even where joint holdings 
still exist, division is constantly taking place, and the day of 
individual holdings in all cultivable land appears to be not 
far distant. Waste land is still held jointly, and hence it is 
sometimes found that payment for the right of extending a 
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kdrdz or constructing a new one is made to a clan or section. 
In the crown lands belonging to the Khdin in which the 
cultivators are tenants-at-will, the land is divided annually 
into suitable plots at the time of sowing. 

Tenants generally are known as bazaar. In crown lands 
all tenants are tenants-at-will and as such are liable to 
ejectment after harvesting the crop sown by them. The 
only exception to this rule is in the case of the Zidrat Kdr 4 z 
near Kahit where, although the proprietary- right admittedly 
rests with the Kh;ln, the tenants appear to have acquired a 
sort of occupancy right, owing to their lengthy possession* 
A permanent division of water has taken place and possession 
has to this extent become hereditary. The question of the 
right of alienation does not appear ever to have been raised. 
Much the same conditions govern part of the water utilized 
for irrigating the Garok village from the Dudr;ln spring. 

All tenants in irrigated lands are tenants-at-will and, in 
addition to the cultivation of the soil, have to perform 
certain services for their landlords, such as the occasional 
supply of a load of firewood, the transport of the landlord's 
grain to and from the watermill, and the supply of earth 
and timber, if the proprietor wishes to build or repair his 
house. Tc'iiants cultivating crown lands are required to 
render certain additional services which will be detailed 
under ‘ assessments.' The only service ordinarily expected 
from a tenant in a dry-crop area is the transport of the 
pri?prietor’s share of- produce to his hou>e. The rent, 
whicn tenant pays to the landlord, is known as savirn 
hohtdri^ buhdu^av or liila. The latter word is only used 
amt)ng the wilder tribesmen. 

In dry-crop areas, whether in the Khan's or in tribal 
areas, tenants arc of five kinds : — Lath busgai% hadd-sharik 
hazgary middi hazgat\ fasal bafcni and shat bazgur. The first 
three arc almost invariably held on written agreements 
( pa tfa, rakam or kaghad). * ^ 

The lath bazgar is a tenant who has reclaimed waste 
land and brought it under cultivation l'*y charing the bushes 
and plants and constructing embankments for irrigation. 
The system is known as lathoi^ lathbandl, dashtot or bastL 
So long as a lattiband tenant continues to cultivate, he 
cannot be ejected without reasonable cause, and the 
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occupancy right which he acquires is alienable. As the peo- 
ple characteristically say, a piece of land once embanked be- 
comes the “ lawfully married wife ” of the man embanking 
it. A lathhand tenant also possesses the right of subletting, 
but there is a good deal of difference of opinion in different 
tribal areas as to whether he may do so without the 
landlord’s permission. 

In the Khcln’s areas the lath hangars have acquired a pro- 
prietary right. Their position as permanent occupants of 
the land in tribal areas is often called in question, but it is an 
undoubted fact that ejectment can only take place on reason- 
able cause being shown, such as neglect to cultivate the land 
and, even in such cases, compensation must be paid for the 
labour expended on the embankments. It a lalhband tenant 
is ejected after he has cleared the land for the crop he is also 
entitled to compensation. In the Kiird area such compensa- 
tion is paid at the rate of R. i per plot, 8o paces square. As 
a matter of fact, ejectments seldom take place. 

Nearly all dry-crop lands are held under the system, 

except in Narmuk, and it frequently happens that one tribe 
cultivate.^ the lands of another, and one section that of 
another in the same tribe. The Lfingavs of Mungachar and 
the Bangulzais supply most of the lat/i basgars. In Narmuk, 
no occupancy right is obtained, and ejectment takes place at 
the will of the landlord on payment of compensation which is 
fixed by assessors. 

Reference has already been made to the position of a hadd- 
shank basgar. It is in practice the same as that of tlie lath- 
basgar, but, with the special provision that the hadd-sharlk 
acquires a right of proprietorship in respect of part of the 
land on ejectment. 

Kmiddi mudda hangar as the name implies, a tenant 
who constructs c-mbankments or rt claims land on the con- 
dition ol retaining his tenancy for a limited period, generally 
not evceeding ten years. Tlie system is not very common, 
but is to be met with in some parts of the Slialiv^;ini and 
Bangulzai countries round Kishdn, Shekhri, iskaiku and 
Isplinji. During the term of his tenure such a tenant has 
the right of subletting the land. The term middi is not in 
local use with the cultivators, but only appears in documents. 
• The general term in use among theBrdhuis I'sMudda basgar. 
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In the Ki'ird area^ lathhand tenants are not known by this 
name but as chdrik-‘basgar^ sckak-bazgar or' nima-shashik- 
bazgar. The first two, as their names imply, pay rent at one- 
fourth or one- third of the produce and have a haddsharik 
right to one-half of the land on ejectment. The name nirna- 
shashik^ as has been described in the section on Rents, refers 
to the receipt of half one-sixth, i.e., one-twelfth, by the 
lathhand tenant, when the proprietor finds a temporary tenant. 
The nima-shashik tenant merely has an occupancy right in 
the land, and on ejectment only receives compensation for 
the labour he has expended on his embankments. This 
amount depends on their length and height, the ordinary 
rates being R. 1 for an embankment, 100 paces long, which 
has received one covering with the kcn^ Rs. 2 for the second 
covering, Rs, 3 for the third, and Rs. 4 for the fourth. 

Such payments are known as inish-nd-boha. Compensation 
is paid even to a nimaskashik tenant who is ejected for 
negligence, 

Faml batera is said to mean either “crop bird’’ or “ crop 
changer,” and is applied to a tenant whose lien on the land 
ceases after he has raised the crop sown by him. He gene- 
rally receives the land for cultivation when it has already been 
embanked. His position is that of a tenant-at-will as in 
permanently irrigated lands. 

Finally, mention may be made of the shut-hazgar^ i.e., the 
tenant who has nothing but a “ stick.” He is in reality only 
a labourer engaged to help in the cultivation and 
paid from a sliare in the produce. He corresponds 
with the hathdin tenant of Kachhi, but, unlike the latter, 
receives no advance on being employed, nor does he get 
food. He is paid on different systems and either receives one- 
sixth of the total ^produce or one-sixth of the grain heap 
left after deduction of the bohtdri or sarkdri. Shai-bazgars 
are found in all parts of the district, but are only employed 
by the well-to-do. * » 

Finally, the bdswdl may be mentioned, who assist the 
cultivators of irrigated lands in Mastung by bringing their 
food and water and scaring birds. He is appointed jointly 
by several cultivators, and seed is sown for his use on the 
embankments and along water channels. Such cultivation 
is known as nihdL 
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The various headmen, both in the tribal as well as the 
Khdn’s areas,* have been named in a previous section, and 
their duties liave been explained both with re<^ard to the 
collection ot men-at-arms and revenue. All chiefs possess 
a special share in the tribal land by virtue of their oflice, 
but this is not the case with headmen of clans and sections, 
except in a few cases in which a plot of land or a special 
share in water has been set apart for them as a mark of 
respect. Most of the chiefs also enjoy allowances from 
Government. 

The headmen in the area under the Khdn belong' to the 
leading families among tlie Khda’s ulus. They are men of 
considerable influence and proprietors of large areas. All 
disputes arising among the cultivators and relating to land 
or water are settled with their co-operation. They also act 
as spokesmen of cultivators. The foremost among these are 
the arbeibs. The arbab of Kalat is the premier arbdb. All 
headmen whether arbab, mnlik^ rais^ mi rub and nichlar hfivc 
hereditary positions, but are liable to ejectment for general 
uiifitness. 

The system of remunerating the headmen varies with the 
character of assessment prevailing in each area, and no 
uniformity is observable. Thus in the Chashma at Kaldt 
wdiich supplies service in men, horses and labour, the arbdb 
is entitled to tlic service of two sowars known as chobddr 
and one begdri for his personal attendance or to a cash allow- 
ance instead. Formerly the arbdb of Kaldt and his assist- 
ants appear to liave enjoyed a large cash allowance and had 
certain rights in the transit dues or goods passing throi^glr 
Kahit. Th j subordinate oflicials, viz., the rais and mtrdib^ hold 
grants of one-half and one-eighth of a shahdna respectively, 
which are exempt from the liability to revenue and also from 
charges incurred in connection with the repair or cleaning 
of the water channels. 

In other ,kdfj3cs a share in the produce is generally 
paid to the m/'v at harvest time, and he also holds a 
share of water free of all charges for repair- The grain 
measure generally given is 1 kdsa on every heap of grain 
when threshed and wannow^ed. In the Crown lands in this 
nidbaiy the Khdn has hjs own raises, who are paid fixed 
atlowances in cash and kind. For example the ra/s in 
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Land Rev- charge of the DiidrAn spring receives pay at the rate of 
BNLK. j per mensem and an allowance of Rs. 18 in a lump 

sum at the eind of ihe year. 

Mastung All leading maliks and raises in Ma stung, Tlri and 

nidbai. Kahnak are granted annual allowances in ^ash varying 

from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 30 and certain other allowances in 
kind. 

The mali/c of Pringdbdd has been granted a share in 
some of the kdrcses in his charge revenue free ; but receives 
no other remuneration. Practically all enjoy a small 

amount of land revenue-free in viriue of their services, for 
their responsibilities are large and multifarious, and a good 
deal of work falls on their shoulders, especially at the time 
when the kdrdses and springs are cleaned. Indeed, the 
services of a rais in each kdrez are almost indispensable, 
and, in cases in which the State has not found its way 
to grant a revenue-free share, the cultivators have generally 
themselves combined to bear the burden of the revenue 
of his holding. Thus in the springs of Kahnak Khali, 
Shamezai and Babri, the revenue of which is fixed,* the 
various proprietors have arranged to bear the revenue 
assessable on half a shabdna held by the rais in the first two, 
and or. one-and-a-half shahdnas in the case of the last. 

In areas not under the Khdn’s direct jurisdiction, every 
rais or malik is granted a concession of some sort, such as 
the proprietary right in part of the land and water or 
exemption for charges for repairing or cleaning. The 
share granted in proprietary right vanes from \.\\o pas to two 
shaldiias. When a rais has no share in water, he is paid his 
• remuneration in grain, and he also gets a plot of lucerne. 
In Mungachar the amount of grain so paid varies from one 
to seven kdsas ow every shabdna of water in the kdres. In a 
few cases such allowances are faid in addition to any share 
in water and land which may have been allotted. 


Remunera- 
tion to raises^ 
&c., in dry 
crop areas. 


The system of remunerating the rais in dry-crop areas is 
uniform in the Khdn’s and in tribal areas, the payment 
consisting in one or two kdsas on every khai'ivdr of Boidsas, 
i.e., one-eightieth or one-forlietn of the total produce. 
Where revenue is paid, the raisi allowai ce is calculated 


after the pay nent of the State share. In some ca^es, raises 


are also granted one or more embankments exempt from 
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revenue, or no revenue is taken from the produce raised by 
one jora. Sonjetimes a selected heap of grain belonging to 
the rais is not assessed to revenue* The raises of the Ki'irds 
in Kdbo hold embankments free of revenue in addition to 
receiving grain allowances* 

When any person goes to collect revenue in the area in 
charge ol a rais^ he must be feasted by the rais for the 
first day. 

Assessment to revenue is everywhere known as^kam, and 
lands wliich pay revenue are known ^s^/iamkash. The charac- 
ter of the assessment in different parts of the district is 
too elaborate and complicated to be described in general 
terms. The system oiffers in every area, it may almost be 
said in every Ad res ; that in vogue in irrigated areas, again, 
differs from that in dry-crop tracts. Eich area, therefore, 
will be treated separately and a beginning will be made with 
irrigated areas. 

The sowdri wa bef^dr svstem is only applicable to the large 
area irrigated by the magnificent spring at Kwhit called the 
Chashma. Out of the 4I streams of water into which the 
spring is divided, streams are the property of the Khdn; 
the Dehwdrs hold ng the remaining three are not subject 
to the payment of any revenue in cash or kind, but render 
certain personal services as mac^-bearers (chobddr), tootmen 
[p/dda), labourers (bejydr), and messen^'ers {Adsni) According 
to local tradition, the system dates from the time when the 
DehwArs invited Mir Hasan, Mirwjiri, to deliver them from 
Mughal tyranny and occupy the 7 na<iad. The numbers are 
50 mace-bearers, 6 fo tmen, 31 labourers and 27 messengers. 
The duties of the chobddrs^ under their Khalifa^ include^ 
attendance on the Khd.n, both at headquarters and on tour, 
and the execution of summonses and decrees in cases coming 
before the Khdn. Whilst the KbAn is at Kalat, their services 
are not fully utilized, but the Khalifa with some vhobddrs 
attends the darbdr and rect ives ^subsistence allowance 
[rom). During tours all are given subsistence allowance. 

The footmen attended the ladies of the harem in former 
times on the Khdn's annual migration to Kachhi, and, 
whilst on this duty were given cooked food and a small 
subsistence allowance. No service in footmen is levied at 
present, but the Khdn’s fight to it is recognised. 
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The labourers have to perform menial service in the Khifti’s 
palace at Kaldt, such as fetchmgf water, repair! njj the 
walls and removing snow. They receive no wages, except 
that whilst employed on the last named duty they are each 
given a seer of dates daily. 

The hdsfeis were employed in carrying the Khdn*s post from 
Kal.'it to Kachhi and were supplied with a pair of sandals 
and a piece of country cloth for each return journey. In 
cases of failure to find these attendants, the cultivators have 
to pay cash at the rate of Rs. 50 per annum for each 
c/wiuhrr, Rs. 15 per annum for each footman and R. 1 for 
each labourer for every 5 days. 

The hardrAid .system at Kalfil, (locally also known as 
bdrdmyd/,) is similar to the dho^aamin prevailing in Mastung 
which will be presently described. The term appears to 
mean “free frotn burden” and, under the conditiotis of the 
system, the Khdn took over the proprietary right in a 
portion of the land and water under a hares and lifted the 
burden from the remainder by declaring it revenue free. 
The cultivators are expccled to keep a bard sad hares in 
order, and no expenses in connection with the repairs or 
cleaning are borne bv the Kluin. 'Ihc system is said to 
have been introduced by Nasir Kluin I, up to whose time 
revenue had been paid by division of the produce at the rate 
of one>tenth. The share taken by the Khan appears to Iiave 
varied from about one-fifeh to one-ninth. All the kdrescR in 
Kalfit, except the Zifirat, Ahm.'kl Kh;in, Malghuzfir, Mohim 
Kluin, and Ihiziir arc subject to this system. 

, This sy.stcm prevails in the Mastung and Tiri circles of 
the Mastung nidbaly the latter including Kahnak. It is 
similar in nature and principle to the bdrdsdd system in 
Kaldt, and reference has already been made to the descrip- 
tion given of it in the Kahnak settlement survey of 1899. 
The proportion to the total amount of the holding of the 
share set apart for the Khdn is approxinu^tely one-fourth 
in Mastung and one-sixth in Tiri and Kahnak, the systems 
being distinguished in each locality as chdrik dbo-samin 
and shashik dbo-samin. 

The two kinds of assessment known as sari and kaian^ 
arc probably of very ancient origin. is fixed revenue 

in kind taken from the two principal spring crops, vis.^ 
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wheat and barley. or cash assessment, evidently had 

its origin in the difficulty of dividing the miscellaneous crops, 
such as lucerne, carrots, maize and millets, which are 
abundantly cultivated for the autumn harvest. 

Kdreses under fixed assessment, whether in cash or in kind, 
are known as lutlangi and the holdings subject to revenue 
are knowMi as jafai as distinguished from those which are 
revenue free. It may be observed that both halafig and 
sari ixvQ levied in all kdreses and springs under fixed assess- 
ment with a few exceptions in the Kahnak valley, 7vb., in 
Chashma Kahnak Khali, Chashnia Shamezai and Chashrna 
Habri, where no grain revenue is paid ; here, however, 
certain other payments in lucerne and fire-w-ood have been 
substituted. In some places such as the kalangi kdreses in 
Pringiibdd and the Mobi in Tiri, bhusa is taken in addition 
to the grain and cash, either in a lump amount fixed on a 
group of kdreses or on each measure of water in an import- 
ant stream. The amounts of grain and cash in halangi 
kdreses are absolutely and must be paid even if the 

source of water supply runs dry. The grain payable must 
be of good quality and grown on irrigated land. 

Mahstil is the application of the principle of appraisement 
to onions and potatoes, in kalangi and dbo-samin kdrdses. 
In the latter case, revenue is taken on the crops mentioned 
in lands which are otherwise rtvenue-free under the dbo-- 
samln system. It does not apply to kdreses subject to batdL 
It has replaced the system known as pdimiky under which 
onc-eighth of th i produce ol fields cultivated with madder 
was taken. Potatoes and onions are now grown instead of 
madder, and niahsul is taken on them, generally at the rate of 
8 annas per bag containing about 2 ^ standard maunus. 

Local variations occur in the levy of rnahsul and no definite 
principle appears to be followed. Thus, in the three springs 
in Kahnak subject to fixed assessment, wb>ch have already 
been mentioned^ revenue is taken by division of the produce 
at the rate of one-tenth plus one seer in every niaiind. 
Potatoes and onions in the^e springs are exempt, an exemption 
which is extended to all three crops in the other dbo samiri 
kdreses in Kahnak. Again, most of the lands subject to fixed 
assessment in Mastung, Pring{ib;id and Tiri pay mahsiil at 
the full rales, but certain kdresesy on the other hand, such 
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as Cha^kul Wdli, Chakul GanjdbAd, Chakiil Hdrdn, Chakul 
Thul-i-Darya Khdn and Khwd^dm pay half rates, a con- 
cession known as adh~kdn\ Again, a kdresi known as kdres 
regi^ which is an dho-zamin kdrez^ pays no mahsiil at all and 
this is also the case with other kdrezes in Tiri. 

Takhta-handi also comes under the general heading of 
mahstily and consists in an assessment at cash rates, on 
every takhta or set of plots of lands cultivated with tobacco. 
The rate is generally Rs. 3 per takhta. The takhta is un- 
defined, but is roughly about 40 paces long and, in the case 
of tobacco cultivation, about eight to ten paces wide. 

The system of ijdra or contract is resorted to either in 
those cases in which the area of the land is insignificant or 
when the area is situated at such a distance from headquar- 
ters as to render arrangements for the collection of revenue 
difiicult by the ordinary revenue staff. Revenue is also 
taken in this way in Crown lands comprised in small hold- 
in«^»s acquired by confiscation. Payment by ijdra takes the 
form of a fixed amount of wheat or barley. The period of 
the contract does not ordinarily exceed 10 years, but some 
of those in Mastung have been continuously renewed for 
very long periods. The most important ijdra is that of 
Johdn, which is said to have been leased for the last thirty 
years, the term of each lease ordinarily not exceeding .two 
years. The ijdraddr usually levies the revenue by divi- 
sion of the produce, except in the case of those men 
•who themselves cultivate the holding given to them on 
contract. 

DdnU’-bandi consists in the assessment of the standing 
crop by one of the vidbat officials assisted by assessors from 
among the respectable and influential cultivators. In Mas- 
tung the amount ol bhttsa in the case of wheat is fixed at 
about the same rate as the grain. 

Batdi is the general form of revenue in Crown lands, but 
is in vo^u^ elsew’here also. Where revenue Is to be taken 
by actual division, the grain heap is sealed by a guard known 
^stappoddry and the arrival of Xh^^idbat official deputed for 
the purpose is awaited. The latter is accompanied by his 
following of sowars or footmen, the Stale weighman ( dhar- 
ndi), the treasurer (tahwilddr) and also sometimes by 
a munshi. 
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The weighman now proceeds to divide the main heap into 
smaller heaps of equal size (khori) according to the rate of 
revenue. Thus, if one-sixth is to be taken six heaps are 
made. An extra heap of a smaller size, known as niidri 
khcirch or tiiafn kharch^ is at the same time set apart for the 
payment of cesses and the various village servants described 
elsewhere. Anything remaining on the thrashing floor from 
this heap is known as johdn biuii^ talla^ or kiin-i-kharman 
and is the right of the cultivator. 

It will be seen tliat the various systems of revenue taking 
show entire absence of uniformity and it is diflicult to d escribe 
one as more prevalent than the other. In Kahlt the most 
common form of taking revenue is the bdidzdd system, to 
which 14 out of the 19 kdreses are subject. In the Mastung 
nidibaif on the other •Iiand, the most important area is under 
fixed asse'^sment, no le>s than 43 of the most important 
sources of irrigation being subject to it. Batdi is prevalent 
around Pringabdd, and the dho-mmin system in Kahnak 
and parts of Mastung. Of late the buidi system has given 
way before that of appraisement, especially in Mastung, the 
reason assigned being the removal of the necessity of 
appointing crop watcher^. The services ol such men are 
required fr^m June to August and as they cost Rs. 8 per 
footman and Rs. 15 per horseman each month, they are 
expensive. Under ti e Khdn’s regime, the duty was and is 
assigned to Si poys, but this system usually ended in corrup- 
tion of some kind, as might well he expected. 

The rates of revenue levied in Crown lands will be dealt 
with later. In irrigated localities subject to ordinary assess- 
ment, the rate <'f the revenue, like the character of the 
assessment, difl'ers in almost every arta. Thus, it is one- 
tenth at Ji hdn, one-sixth at Kdrchhdp in the Mungachar 
valley, and in the Mastung nidbal it varies from one-iourtii to 
one-fifth, two-ninths and one-sixth. The first and the last are 
the most coni n on rates in the Mastung and Pringdbdd 
circles, and one-fifth in Shirindb in the Mastung circle. 

The rates mentioned a|je those geneially recognised in the 
case of the more important crops, but they arc not iibsolute, 
and some of the crops raised in an area subject to a certain 
rate will not infrequently be found to be assessed at a 
different rate. This is especially the case with autumn crops, 
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tobacco, for instance, being assessed by the takhta at cas 
rates, as already mentioned whatever the rate of baidt may 
be, whilst potatoes and onions pay by the bag. Melons and 
all other cucurbitaceoiis crops are appraised at cash rates* 
In Kaldt a special rate, one-fourth, is levied on hhmig^ and 
the crop is subject to revenue even if grown in land which 
is revenue-free. 

Seed, except in the case of melons, and manure are usually 
supplied by the Khdii in Crown land and the rate of revenue, 
which includes also the proprietary share, differs in various 
localities. The usual rate is two-thirds in the case of the 
principal klmshbar crops ^ but a varying rate is levied in 
almost: all sab!:h(ir crops. Appendix VIII indicates the 
condition of affairs. In the Mastung nidbat^ the most pre- 
valent rate in the circle of the same name is three-fourths, 
but melons and lucerne pay two-filths anti four-fifths respec- 
tively. In Pringdbcld the mbzhar crop pays the prevailing 
rale of two-thirds, with the exception of lucerne, vegetables 
and bhangs which pay three-fourths. Similarly, in Tiri and 
Kahnak the prevailing rate is tlirt e-fourths, but melons pay 
two-fifths, and maize and judri two-thirds. In Zidrat and 
the Dudfdn lands in the Clihappar valley, including the 
Muchai hdrez^ the prevailing rate is two-thirds as in the case 
of Pringabdd but here lucerne pays four-firths. 

Tlie rates at which the straw is assessed generally differ 
from those paid on the grain. In the Mastung circle, for 
instance, the prevailing rate for the straw of all crops is 
three-fourths, hut revenue is levied on maize and judri 
stalks at four-fifth; - Air ain, wheat pays two-tnirds, but 
wheat, bhiisa pays three-fourths, and the whole of the barley 
bhusa is appropriated by the Khdii, The rate of two- thirds 
applies to straw of all kinds in Pringdndd, but extends only 
to wheat and barley in Kahnak and Tiri where mixizCy judrty 
gd I ^rid mimg s\r\x\\> pixy three-fourths. This rate of three- 
fourths is uniform for all crops in Zidrat and Chhappar. 

In the Mastung the fruit in orchards, which have 

been planted in land subject to assessment, is appraised and 
recovered in cash. Inkalangi and dbo-zainin kdrdzeSy g irdens 
are not subject to assessment. In Crown lands, trees in 
orchards planted by a tenant are alienable, and are generally 
asse.ssed at two-thirds of the produce. The proceed.s of the 
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sale of leaves is taken by the State ; the division of the 
proceeds of any wood sold follows that of the fruit. Three- 
fourths of the fruit is payable to the Khdn in the case of 
orchards which have not been planted by the tenant in Crown 
lands. Orchards in Crown lands at Kaldtare let on contract. 

The character of the assessment in dry-crop areas is 
simple, all lands, whether in jYijifirs ot in the Khdn's area, 
payiiij^ revenue either by division of produce or by appraise- 
ment, the latter being- the most common. In Mastung, 
where the appraisement has been fixed, it is known as Ijdra, 

Khushkdva areas pay a uniform rate of one-seventh in that 
part of the Kalat nidbat^ which lies in the Sarawdn country 
including parts of Mungachar and Chhappar. In the Mastung 
'^^lidbaty the rate is one-tenth with the exception of the 
three areas known as Khushk«aba-i-Choto, Khushkaba-i-Mall 
aftd Khushkdba-i-Khdrak, in which one-eighth is levied. 

he rate levied on straw in the Mastung nidbat is one- 
eighth on all lands, even those paying one-tenth in grain, 
in the Mastung circle, whilst the rates in Pringilbdd, Kahnak, 
and Tiri coincide with those paid in grain. In the Kaldt 
nidbat the rate for straw is coincident with the grain, but as 
the Khdn is in the habit of taking a good deal of blmsa at 
the nominal price of /Vns. 4 per camel load, the sliare is con- 
siderably increased and may be estimated at not less than 
one-fourtli of the toial produce. The system is known as 
bai-nd-phon% a reference to which is made later under the 
subject of special payments made by the Ldngav tribe. 

Cesses are known as loivdsima or kharcha^ and they are 
everywhere paid from the common heap set aside as nidm- 
k/iarchy already referred to. Their character is the same 
both in irrigated and unirrigaled areas. To deal first with 
the Mastung nidbat : both in irrigated and uniirigated areas 
paying revenue by batdi, the prevailing rates of cesses are 61 
kdsas on every kharmir oi the total produce in the Mastung 
circle, and six^ in the Tiri and Kahnak. The only ex- 
. ception in Tiri is Khushkdba-i-Shora, which pavsfour kdsas 
on every khharwdr^ The Pringdbdd circle enjoys the privi- 
lege of exemption from the payment of cesses and is said to 
have done. so ever since the time tliai it wa.s a jds^ir of Bibi 
Allah Dinni, sister of the ex-Khan, Mir Khuddddd, who 
levied no cesses of any kind. 
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In addition to this fixed rate, certain other payments are 
made from the common produce ; they include (i) kharman 
paimdti^ the remuner ation of the g^rain measurer ; jholi 
giri or the remuneration of the men, who carry the bag 
containing the share set aside as revenue ; (iii) tappoddri for 
the crop watcher ; (iv) toho for the guard placed over the 
threshed heap ; (v) dagg for the sepoy deputed to look after 
the division of the produce ; (vi) lori or dmkhdn for the 
village carpenter ; and (vh) rasnlwdi or the share of the 
village priest ; anything over is the cultiva'tor*s 
kharman). The first three alone are paid at fixed rates, viz,, 
half a kdsa each in every kharivdr. The others are given 
by guess work. On the whole, it may be assumed that 
about. ten per cent, of the total produce is paid on account 
of cesses in Mastung. 

In Crown lands the cesses levied are similar to those taken 
in areas assessed to revenue, except that cesses are levied 
in the case of grain bearing autumn crop, such as maize, 
mung and jtidri at the usual rates, but no miscellaneous 
payments are made. 

The rain crop areas belonging to the Khdn mostly lie 
in the Mungachar and Chhappar vallevs and numerous 
cesses are levied in them. Their names show that they 
were originally intended as payments to particular officials or 
individuals in the KhAn's household, who were thus per- 
mitted to batten on the people. As the original recipients 
died, they were appropriated by the Stale, and now only 
the last item chank is paid direct to the persons concerned. 
The sixth item, sa/ad^ is paid direct from the KhAn’s treasury 
at KalAt. A list of them is given below : - - 

(1) Ddroghai — for the ddrogha or KhAn’s Deputy. 

(2) Tappoddri— ioT the guard over the grain heap. 

(3) Rahi ' iox the local rais^ 

(4) Kdrcldri — for ihe Hindu accountant. 

(5) Sarishteddri — for the mmishi, ' 

(6) Saiad — for the Saiads of KalAr. 

1 7) Kdsu ~iot one of the KhAn’s carpenters named 
KAsu. 

(8) Uppi and Ramuddn — for blacksmiths once in the 
service of the KhAn. 

(g) Lwang — for a court musician now dead. 
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(10) Alh-dkhor — for the hend groom. Land. 

(11) KdhAiash — charge for the transport of the revenue Revenue. 

share in straw to headquarters. 

VI 2) Kadlm—iov a sowar deputed to watch the crops. 

(13) Miirii--»iox the Stale trumpeter, 

(14) Darbdiii —iox the door-keeper of the KhAn’s palace. 

(15) Dharwdt — for the grain measurer. 

Vi 6) Chank — handfuls given to the sepoys present at 
the time of batdi. 

Of these items* those which are recovered at fixed rates 
are ddmghai r kdsa, ram 1 kdm, muru \ kdsa and dharwdi ^ 
kdsciy making an aggregate of 6 per cent, of the total pro- 
duce. h or the remaining items, except chimk^ a fixed 
quantity of 13 kdsas \s taken from each grain heap "^johdtu 

The cesses levie(J in the irrigated Crown lands in the Cesses on 
Chhappar valley are much the same as those levied on land 
subject to the ordinary assessment, and include 5 per 
cent, of the total produce paid at fixed rates, and 
15 kdsas, instead of 13 kdsas which are taken from 
each grain heap. In the Kal^t valley^ the cesses levied’at 
fixed rates amount to the comparatively higher rate of 10*3 
per cent, of the total produce, but other miscellaneous 
payments are smaller, viz , 3 on every heap. Cesses 

are not paid on the sabsbar crop grown in Crown lands 
except in the case of those which bear grain. The Khan, 
however, takes the whole of any kaUi or pea stalks which 
may he grown in lieu of the same amount of wheat hhusa 
which may be due to him, Jiidriy if cut green, and onions pay 
one-twentieth ol the whole produce on account of ddroghai. 

The Khdn also possesses the privilege of taking a certain 
number of melons or water-melons for his personal use, a 
right kown as tuhfa or jira. The number is generally about 
two hundred. 

Inland subject to fixed assessment, the amount of cesses Cesses, in 
was originally included in calculating the fixed amount of 
produce assessment {ka/an^)y but not in the case of the fixed ment. 
cash assessment. The kalang includes j6 kdsits per kharwdr 
on account of what is known as sarf, or State contingen- 
cies, and i kdm on account of d/iar^'dt or measuring 

* The size of a johdn is indefinite. An average yo/idw is not less 
than li kharwdrs or 120 ndsas. 
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charges ; that is to say, 2i\ per cent, on the total 
amount of revenue fixed in grain is paid on account of 
cesses. 

Ordinarily no cesses are levied on orchards, but should 
the fruit be apportioned by actual division, as is sometimes 
the case with mulberries and dried apricots [chmnri), a cess 
is recovered at the grain rates prevailing in the locality. In 
the case of dry fruit such as almonds, etc., which can be 
weighed, the cess is recovered, generally at three seers per 
local maund. 

As already explained, almost all jdgirddrs have, in - course 
of time, acquired the proprietary right in the irrigated land 
in their Where they do not cultivate themselves, 
therefore, the share which they take from the tenant 
represents not only the revenue hut the proprietor’s share. 
It generally consists of two-thirds of the produce, but the 
seed is supplied by the proprietor. In unirrigated areas, 
jdgir lands are mostly occupied by tenants who have acquired 
occupancy rights and most of whom pay one-fourth of the 
produce, though in some cases the rate is one-sixth. No 
cesses are levied by the jdginhirs except for the ddro^ha or 
deputy who collects the revenue. The share of the latter 
varies from 2 to 4 per cent, of the total produce. Straw is 
generally taken at the same rate as the grain, but in 
remote parts the jdgirddr seldom troubles to lift it. 

In Tiri and Kahnak, however, instances occur in which the 
Khcin has assigned either the right to the collection of some 
portion of the revenue or the right to have certain animals 
fed by the cultivators. Thus, in a small part of the Rod-i 
Mobi in Mastung, certain Raisdnis of Kahnak collect the 
6xed revenue in cash and kind direct, wiiilst in the three 
Kahnak springs subject to fixed assessment the cultivators 
have to maintain a horse during the summer belonging to the 
Jamdlzai Raisdnis of Bdbkdri with two other horses belong- 
ing to the Khan. The Jamdlzais send their hoises by turns 
every ten days. 

The absence of uniformity of system throughout the area 
renders it difficult to determine the general effects of the 
assessment on the cultivators. On the whole, however, it 
may safely be said that the assessment, even after cesses have 
been included, is not heavy. Hardship occasionally occurs 
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where a st)urce of irrigation subject to fixed assessment, 
decreases or dries up, but, on the other hand, this is com- 
pensated for by the fixity obtaining in the case of those 
sources of irrigation in which the supply has increased. The 
most popular system with the cultivators is that of appraise- 
ment as the estimate of the revenue share generally results 
slightly in their favour. No one, it may he noted, is allowed 
to excavate a kdres in areas subject to the payment of 
revenue in Mastung, unless he first obtains permission, 
which is accorded on tlie payment of fnohrdna or ramvi. 

(rcnerally speaking, the responsibility for the transport of 
the revenue share in grain or straw rests with the cultivators 
in Mastung, but where tlie extent of a uidhaf is large and the 
lands are situated at a distance from the headquarters, as 
in the Kalat nidbat^ the State makes its own arrangements 
for tlie transport of its share both in grain and straw. A 
cess known as kdhkaslty i.e., a charge for the transport of 
the State share of straw, is levied in the Kaldl tiidbai. In 
the Crown lands In Chhappar, which lie close to Kaliit, 
the State only transports the straw ; the transport of the 
grain has to be done by the cultivators. 

In tribal areas the transport of the proprietor’s grain and 
straw is always done by the cultivators. 

Irrigated land, when cultivated from rain or flood water, 
is assessed at the rates fixed for khnshkdva. At Kalat a 
slightly enhanced rate, proportioned to the amount of 
irrigation received, is sometimes charged on khushkdvn lands 
receiving irrigation from a permanent source belonging to 
the Kh;in. The system, which is still in vogue, seems to 
have originated in Mir Khiidadad Khan’s time, who was in 
the habit of turning spare water from permanent sources of 
cultivation on to khushkdva lands, even though they did not 
require it, and against the will. of the cultivators, with the 
object of obtaining an enhanced share of the produce. 
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In Mastung, where the water of one source is frequently 
used on land other than that actually belonging to it, the 
usual conditions of assessment in vogue appear to be as 
follows. When the water of one kalangi kdres is turned on 
to that of another, the revenue is not affected, nor is an 
enhanced rate taken if such vyater or water from a revenue- 
free kdres is turned on to a dry crop area. If, however, kalangi 
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water is used on the land of a dry kdres^ halt the asiial assess- 
ment on the latter is taken. Crops raised from revenue-free 
water used on kalangi land do not pay revenue except in the 
case of those subject to mahstUy which pay at half rates. 

A sketch of the revenue conditions prevailing in the 
country would not be complete without some reference to 
certain special prerogatives which the Khjlnhas to particular 
exactions or services. 

The first of these is called hait^ which is a right possessed 
by the Khan in the Rod-i-Mobi, Mastung nidbatj to a 
particular plot of land, the cultivation of which is done by 
the cultivators without payment, on the Khdn finding the 
seed, and the whole produce going to toe Khdn. The 
system is similar to that known as gdvera in Kachhi. 
In return for the privilege, a deduction of Rs. ii-iois made 
from the cash assessment fixed on the Mobi, but none is^ 
made from the fixed assessment in grain. 

Sursdi consists in the provision of supplies of fuel arid 
fodder gratis for the Khdn on his paying a visit to any area. 
Small parties of persons representing the State have also 
to be entertained. When supplies have to be found, the 
cultivators of a tract divide the burden among themselves 
in proportion to the amount of cultivation in the various 
parts. For instance, the Mastung nidbatj for the purposes 
of the provision of supplies, is divider into three parts, the 
Mastung circle providing two, and I iri, including Kahnak, 
the remainder. The Pringdbdd circle did not sup».dy sursdt 
in former times, as it paid revenue to the Khdn’s relatives, 
but since its re-transfer to the State, sursdt has been re- 
covered from it. The ma/iks or raises make the internal 
distribution on the cultivators in their i espective charges, 
and all kdrcaes subject to revenue, in whatever form, are 
liable to payment 01 their quota. It is usual for the Khan's 
party to halt at Kdrdz Amdnulla, on his way to Kaldt, and if 
he did so, the cultivators between Kdrdz Amdnulla on the 
south and. Chakul Do-Tuti on the north found" the supplies, 
an 4 were exempted on this account from finding further 
supplies with the rest of the Mastung circle. 

The rule in the Mastung nidbat is that supplies and fodder 
have to be furnished for the first three days alter the Khdn’s 
arrival. 
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in the time of the ex-Khdn, Mir Khuddddd Khdn, the 
provision of mrsdt of fodder formed a bone of bitter con- 
tention between the tribesmen and the Khdn, as all tribal 
and zW/w areas were indiscriminately required to supply 
fodder for the troops which had been raised by him. The 
dispute was one of those which were discussed by Sir Robert 
Sandeman at Mastung in 1876, and the tribal areas no long-er 
find any fodder for the Khdn now, but a trace of the custom 
still exists in the case of the Ldngav tribe whi.h supplies a 
quantity of bhiisa annually' to the Khdn on a nominal 
payment*. 

Mchnumi is found by the cultivators of Crown lands in the 
Mastung nidbat with the exception of those in the Pringd’ ad 
circle, each mehtar having to supply a sheep to the Khdn 
every year, but the number is not definitely fixed. In the 
parts of Mungachar and Chhappar, which are in the Kaldt 
nidbat^ the holders of proprietary right have occasionally to 
find a sheep for the Kiian. 

Another form of meh?ndni\s the entertainment given to the 
State officials by the cultivators v\hen they come for baldi, 

Kdi-choi is a corruption of the two Persian words kdh^ 
meaning grass, and chnb^ firewood, which are suppliCvi to the 
local officials on differert systems in the various localities. 
Thus in Pringdbdd, kd^cfjcs, subject to fixed revenue, have to 
supply the Khdn’s officials stationed there with as much 
bhiha^ lucerne or other fodder and firewood as may reason- 
ably be requ red for his daily personal use. In the Mastung 
circle, almo.^t all kdrezesy etc., subject to the Khdn’s revenue, 
are bound to find once a year one tran<rar\ of k/iasil and one 
bullock load of firewood. The fodder thus supplied is known 
as tarangar ndibiy while the firewood is known as angati, Tlie 
same kdrdzes also have to supply ^jo^dl J of any fodder that 
may be available daily throughout the year. This is done 

• Baluchistan Blue Book, No. 2, p. 265, case No. 30 of the list 
of complaints made by the Sarawdn Division against the Kaldt 
Government. 

t A tarangar contains about 4 or 5 maunds of hhaslL 
• J /.e., about two bullock-loads. 
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by turns. These payments were originally meant for the 
but are now amalgamated with the Khd i’s dues. 

The cultivators in ZiArat and Chhappar have to find fuel 
for the Khdn’s party of sepoys throughout the year and every 
yo/'a of bullocks has also to supply a bullock-load of fuel once 
a year for the Khdn’s use at Kalat, 

Bcgdr consists in the Khdn’s right to forced labour for 
keeping his stables, mangers, buildings and granaries i n 
repair. In Chhappar and Zidrat the cultivators also have 
to take the Khdn’s horses to Kaldt at the end of the 
summer. In Mastung, Chhappar and Zidrat the service is 
found by tonants-at-vvill in the Crown lands ; the number of 
men supplied varies on each occasion, but it is generally 
one man on every In Pringdbad, Tiri and Kahnak the 

system is slightly dilferent. In the first-named place, the 
bdgdr c crisis Is of a fixed number of 8 men, who are supplied 
by such kdrcf^ies as are subject to fixed assessment. The 
distribution is made among the cultivators on each kdrea^ 
but 8 men have to be in attendance daily and take their 
orders from the Khan’s ofiicial statioi ed at Pringabdd. In 
Tiri and Kahnak all kdrcfsvSy under iixed assessment as well 
as tlie dtbo-mmrn kdrezos^ find begdr, when required, but the 
number of men is not fixed. 

Special scr- Owing to the fact that they cultivated large areas of the 
lands, and were largely under his influence, special 
Ldngfrv tribe, exactions have been imposed on the Ldngavs of Mungachar, 
one of which is still enforced, whilst others have ceased. 
That now exacted is known as kis/ik. On his annual visits 
to Kachhi or elsewhere, the tribe has to find 40 men for 
personal attendance on the Khiln, under the command of 
three officers known as sarkis/ik. The kis/ikisy as the men 
are called, received a subsistence allowance in grain in 
addition to a cash payment for each expeditioi? which was 
generally of about six months’ duration. The tribe paid 
each man Rs. 7, a sum which was subsequently raised to 
Rs. 40 each for men of the Ali clan and Rs. 30 each 
for those of the Sluldizai clan. The last occasion on which 
kis/ik was levied was when the present Klidn went to the 
Delhi Durbdr in 1903. 
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The Langav chief and his section, the Alam Kh,inzai, have 
always been exempt from the services. Other services, 
which were discontinued after Sir R. Sandeman’s intervention 
in Kaldt affairs, were known as dudrdn ; kJiirdJ ox phori ; 
bai-mi-phori ; and hag-nd-khizmai, || 

Diidi'dn was the compulsory service imposed on the tribe 
for the cultivation of the land under the Diidrdn spring. For 
this purpose 48 men were supplied by the tribe, whose busi- 
ness it was not only to cultivate, but to look after the Khdn’s 
horses and to reap his lucerne crop, etc. They received as 
remuneration one-third of the total produce. They were 
known as belddr and a new batch was supplied each year. 
On their return to their homes their fellow-tribesmen paid 
each man Rs. 50 for the year of his compulsory deputation, 
a total sum of Rs. 2,400. 

Khimj was a kind of camel tax levied on all camels be- 
longing to the Ldngavs at the rate of Rs. 3-8 per camel per 
year. The collection was made by the Ldngav chief, who 
received 8 annas from the amount. The bai^nd-phori consist- 
ed of a large quantity of bhiisa which was supplied to the 
Khdn on the nominal payment of 8 annas per camel-load, 
out of which 4 annas was appropriated by the chief. The 
system is still partly in force. The hag^nd-khizmat consisted 
in the feeding of about sixty camels belonging to the Khdn on 
lucerne, each bdrdz supplying its quota. 

The distribution of the fixed assessment in Zari kalang 
kdrezes ioWovis that of the shabdnaSy nim-shabdnas or kilds, pas 
and nintpds into which the source of supply is divided, and in 
the Mobi the recognised incidence is per kild or half shabdna. 
The share of water in possession of each holder together 
with the amount of revenue due is noted in the wch/s already 
referred to. Owing to careless account-keeping, mistakes 
have in course of time crept into the wehis^ in some cases 
causing slight variations in the actual recoveries, but these 
differences are not material. Thus one holder may be shown 
as paying R, i per shabdna, whilst another man in the same 
kdniz pays R. 1-0-3. In Pringdbdd, the working of the system 
is a little more complicated, the measures recognised for the 
<3 
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purposes of distributing the fixed assessment being known as 
dang and ndkhun. When the original assessment was fixed, a 
sJiahdnaxw the more of the important kdrezes ^\xz\\ as Kdr^z-i- 
Kaiidaki and KdrtSz-i-Kaldn was considered to be equal to 
sv^idang^ each being in its turn equal to 12 ndkhun. In 
kdrezcs on the other hand which possessed only a small supply 
of water, the whole flow was counted as being equal 
to so many ddngs^ Thus Kdr^z Padora, which has 17 
shabdiias^ is counted as 1 dang ; Kdrdz Buddazai with 20 
shabdnas as 10 ddng\ Kdrdz Rodris and Kdrdz-i-Asha 
with 16 and 14 shabdnas^ respectively as 16 and 42 
ddng. 

Lands belonging in proprietary right to the Khdn are 
known as sarkdn. The history of the acquisition of some 
of these lands cannot be traced, but the methods by which 
others have been acquired are known as (i) (ii) pad^ or 

baitulmdli (iii) sididni or hafdahaniy (iv) dbo-samin and (v) 
bdrdzdd. The last named two systems have been described 
in the section on the Character of Assessment fobove. They 
represent the lands and. water set apart for the Khdn in lieu 
of revtuuie. Zabt or Za/t lands are those acquired by con- 
fiscation either from defaulting cultivators or from defaulting 
nuibs imd other servants of the State. IPa dr or bailulmdi 
lands consist of escheats to the State in default of heirs. 
SiUtdni or hafdaham lands are to be found in the dbO’-sa 7 nUi 
kdrezcs and consist of the additional share of one-seventeenth 
in Mastung and one-twentieth in Kahlt, set apart for the 
Kha'n’s ^mzit of the Mull;izai family who was given the 
title of Sultan by the Afghdn rulers, whence the name 
sulidfit. Some of these holdings have since been resumed by 
the Khdn. The rates of rent of revenue and the methods 
employed for getting them cultivated have been detailed 
elsewhe^re. » 

The kdrezes or localities in which Crown lands are situ- 
ated include the Chashma and the Bdrdzdd kdrezes in Kaldt; 
Zidrat, Dddrd.i and Muchai in the Chhappar valley; Zard, 
Mastung, Pringdbdd, Tlri, Kahnak, and Shlrindb in 
Mastung. 
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Watermills are to be found only in the nidhat VidAi.t Land 
and Mastung^ They number 52 and are detailed in the R^^vENur 
following statement (1905) Watermill! 


Name of Nidbat, 

Name of spring, 
kdrdz or stream on 
which working. 

Revenue 

free. 

Revenue 

paying. 

Total. 

Kdlat nidbat ••• 

Chasbnia ... ... 

7 

I 

8 

Zidrat ... ... 

X 


1 


Dddrdn 

2 

b 

8 

Mastung nidbat ... 

Rod-i-Mobi ... 

6 


6 

,, Pashkaram... 

! 8 


8 


Bahrdm Shdhi ... 

i 

i 

1 1 : 


Kdrt^z K;indaki ... 

i 4 


-1 


Kdrdz Kaldfi 

, 1 


i 


Rod-i Saridb 

! 

5 

5 


Total. .. 

I*" - 

! 39 

i 

*3 

1 


The one mill at Kaldt (Chashma) subject to revenue 
belongs solely to the Klidn who makes his own arrangements 
for working it through his servants. The six mills paying 
revenue in Diidrdn are owned by individuals who pay the 
Khdn for ihe water power. In 1903 they had .been leased 
for Rs, 2,000 for a term of three years, which is an average 
of Rs. ni-i-gper mill per year. In granting the right to 
the use of the water power, it is generally a condiiion that 
the Khdn*s corn should be ground by the lessee free of cost. 

Tweniy-nine out of 35 mills in the Mastung nidbat are 
worked on water supplies which are subject to fixed assesment 
and therefore pay no revenue. Of the remaining six which 
pay revenue, five are on Rod-i-S tridb and one on Kdr< 5 z- 
Bahrdm Shdhi. In the former, one-fifth of the gross proceeds 
is set apart for the miller and the remaining four-fifths divided 
into three equal shares of which the. Srate receives one share, 
that is to say, four-fifteenth of the total receipts, on account 
of revenue. The mill on Kdrdz-Bahrdm Shdhi is assessed to 
revenue at one-third of the total receipts. In 1904, the total 
revenue from watermills in the Mastung nidbat amounted 
to Rs. 180. 

Cattle tax is not levied in the district. Reference has al- Cattle tax. 
ready been made to the khirdj or phori which was formerly 
paid by the Ldngavs to the Khdn, but which has now been 
discontinued. 
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The tax known as kJmfi which is levied by some of the 
tribal chiefs will be described later. 

No exhaustive enquiries have ever been made into the 
revenue-free grants of the district, a subject which naturally 
presents much difficulty. The grants are either tribal or 
made to individuals or to religious institutions. Those which 
are tribal are in possession of influential persons or families 
belonging to the different Brahiii tribes and were given for 
services rendered to the Khdn of Kaldt in former times. All 
the Sarawjin Brdhnis, except the Ldngavs, hold revenue-free 
grants. The most important of all are those held by the 
Raisdnis, the Shahwdnis, Bangulzais, Muhammad Shdhis and 
Shdhizai-Mdngals. The Summaldris and the Gurgndris also 
enjoy small grants in one or two places. Hitherto there 
appears to have been no restriction in the alienation of the 
grants, and in a good many cases the present holders are 
not of the same family as those to whom ihe grants were 
originally made. They include Dehwdrs, Hindus, and 
Khdnazdds. In Kdrdz Gulzdr and Kdrez Ladha in Mastung, 
a Hindu, named Ahu, is a co^sharer, whilst Khdnazdds hold a 
share in Kdrdz-i-Julgau in Tiri. Mention may also be made, 
among this class, of the grants now held by the Khdrdn 
Chief as part of the estate of the late Mustaufi, Fakir 
Muhammad. 

Religious grants include those made to Saiads, Sdhibzddas 
and as endowments of the shrines of pirs and of 

mosques. The Saiads of Mastung, Kaldt, Tiri, Kahnak and 
Kirdni near Quetta hold revenue-free grants in various 
kdr^sies and streams and endowments are attached to the 
shrihes of Sheikh Taghe(Taqi), Shdh-i-Marddn. Pir Dastgir, 
and Sheikh Lango. In Kdrdz Miand in Mastung a 
Sdhibzdda known as Sdhibzdda Sarhindi, from Sarhind in the 
Punjab, enjoys a free grant of a small amount of water. 

Grain allowances in addition to cash payments of Rs. 20 
and Rs. 10 respectively are made in Mastung to gdsis Abdul 
Halim and Muhammad Jdn for their services in connection 
with the disposal of cases. The former gets 3 kharmdrs 9 
kdsas of wheat and the latter 75 kdms each of the wheat 
and barley. Allowances are also made to the irregular levies 
((imUi) maintained by the Khdn and will be described here- 
after, The State makes recoveries from the cultivators, both 
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in irrigated and unirrigated areas^ in the form of a cess for i.and 
payment to certain Saiads of Kaldt and Mastung. That in the I^kvenuk. 
Y^ii\.nidhat is known as saiad and amounts to 3 kdsas on every 
heap of grain (fohdn^) whilst in the Mastung circle of the 
Mastung nidhat the total amount of cesses, viz, kdstu on 
every kharnsadr^ includes for payment to certain Saiads 

of Mastung and Kaldt. After the collection of ihe cess 
the disbursements are made at the Khan’s discretion from 
his granaries. Allowances of 40 kdsas of wheat and 40 
kdsas of barley each are paid to a Lori and carpenter at 
Mastung for miscellaneous services rendered by them. 

Where tribesmen do not collect their share, themselves, Tribal 

headmen of clans or sections are deputed to carry out the 

‘ collecting 

work and distribute the amount collected to families and revenue, 
individuals. The rjites, which include the proprietor’s share 
of the crop, vary from one-fourth to one-fifth, one-sixth and 
one-eighth, the first named being the commonest, both in 
dry crop and irrigated lands. A share in straw is seldom 
taken in dry crop areas, but the right to the straw is every- 
where recognised. In irrigated lands one-sixth of the hhiisa 
is commonly taken and one-fifth of the straw of all sahzhar 
crops. 

The Raisdnis, excluding the Rustamzais who make their 
own arrangements, alone make special arrangements for the 
collection of their revenue through the agency of a ndib 
in the Mungachar and Chhappar valleys. The local raises 
work under this officer, who takes revenue fixed by ijdra 
in irrigated land, either in cash or kind, and by appraisement 
in dry crop areas. He receives six kkarwdrs of wheat 
annually on account of ndib from certain kdrezes in the 
Mandehdji and Brinchinnau circles of Mungachar as his own 
remuneration. Four kdsas per kharwdr are given to him 
in unirrigated tracts. Where kdreses have been excavated 
in the jurisdiction of two tribes, as is the case with the 
Raisdnis and the Muhammad Shdhis in the Mungachar 
valley, both the tribes collect the revenue jointly and sub- 
sequejtitly divide the produce. The system is sometimes 
modified by one of the tribes having sold its right xo the 
revenue to the proprietary body. Thus, in the Sarddrwdl 
Kdrdz in the Brinchinnau circle of Mungachar, the Ahmad 
Khdnzai Muhammad Shdhis have sold their moiety of 
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the levied to the various owners and revenue is now 
paid^ at one-eighth, only to the Sardjzai Rabdnis. 

Ii\ concluding the account of the revenue of the district, 
mention may be made of payments made by the tribes- 
men to their chiefs. or headmen. The Sarawdn country differs 
from the Jhalavvdn in the fact that the levy of , as it is 
called, is not universal. It is confine 1 to the instances 
quoted below, the most important being that of the LAngav 
chief. 

The origin of the ntdli or mdlia collected by the Ldngav 
chief from certain specified sections appears to have orginat- 
ed in the custom of presenting him with a milch sheep 
( dent ) on the occasion of his visiting an encampment, the 
sheep being replaced every year. Gradually, as the chiefs 
power increased, he claimed the sheep every year as a 
matter of right from such of the sections as had been in the 
habit of supplying with a dcrti. and in course of time other 
payments were also forced upon them. The price of each 
sheep has now been converted into a cash payment of Rs. 4. 
An estimate of the various kinds of annual payments received 
by the chief gives the following results ; cash Rs. 140-6 ; 136 
sheep at Rs. 4 each = Rs. 544; 1,022 hams of wdieat ; 280 
husas of barley ; 8 small plots {kurda) of lucerne r 7 smaller 
plots (churn) of carrets; and 49 tarangar of bhiisa. No 
accounts are kept and the collections depend on the memory 
of an old ddrogha of the chief by name Fateh Muhammad, 
and as in recent times several disputes have occurred about 
these payments, the figures given should be received w'ith 
caution. 

t 

In addition to the payments made by his own tribesmen, 
the Ldngav chiet receives a sum of Rs. 100 annually from the 
Kulloi Rinds living in Mungachar. These Kullois have 
long been in dispute with the Ldngav chief and have always 
claimed their tribal connection with the Rind tribe in 
Kachhi.* There are sanads dated the 20ih of'Rajab 1248 H. 
(1832 A. D.) and the 4th of Rabi-ul-Awal 1293 H. (1876 A. D.) 
in the possession of the Kulloi headman Allah Bakhsh, 
declaring the Kullois independent of the Ldngavs, but in 
view of the fact that all services for the Khdn, etc., are 
performed by the members of the Ldngav tribe proper, the 
Kullois, who are in possession of extensive tracts in 
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MungHchar, have been made responsible for the annual Land 
payment of Ri#. 100 to the Ldngav chief. Rkvenuk. 

The total receipts from the Ldngav mdlia are divided into 
five shares, two of which are taken by the'chief and the 
remaining three arc distributed among his family. A sanad 
dated the 25th of Ramzdn 1266 H. (*849 A.D.) granted by 
Nasir Khdn II, is in the possession of the Langav chief, 
which refers to 5^ shares, but a division into only 5 shares 
is now made. 

The headman of the Shddizai clan of the Ldngav tribe MdUa re- 
levies a small contribution from a few families of the Shdh- ^ of 

alfzai section in addition to what the clan already pays to Sliddizai 
the chief, the iamilies concerned being exempted in return L/mgav tribe, 
from all tribal services rendered to the Kh;in which are 
described elsewhere. These contributions consist of 50 
kdsas of barley paid by the Bdraozai sub-section; poll-tax 
ofRs. 2 per adult male paid by Patdhdnzais of Zard, and 
similar tax paid by Dur Muhammad and his two cousins 
belonging toRahmanzai Koharizai sub-section. 

Reference has already been made to the allotment of a Revenue of 
special share in the tribal land to the chief in virtue of his 

nic-id Shani 

ollice. A special case is that of the Muhammad Shdhi chief chief, 
who, though given a share in land in areas held by 
his tribe in other parts of the district, receives none 
in the Shirinab valley and in parts of the Mungachar 
valley, but instead he receives one-twenty-eighlh of the 
total produce from lands embanked in these places. The 
one-twenty-eighth is calculated at one-seventh of onc- 
tourth, at which rate the Muhammad Shdhis levy revenue in 
Shirindb and Mungachar. In the Barfiwdl and MithawdI 
Jidrezes in Shirindb, the payment is represented by a fixed 
amount of 35 kdsas paid to the chief, of which 5 hdsiis repre- 
sent the transport charges of the Sarddr’s share to his house. 

The headman of the Umardni clan living at ls,kalku Revenue 
collects a sheep from each family of the sections of his clan levied by the 
living in Jhalawdn, whilst in Sarawdn he receives one-eighth headman in 
of the total produce as dastdr from those living in the Khad 
valley. 
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The Alizai headman, of the ShahwAnis living at Iskalku^ 
and the Bangulzai chief levy what is known as khaf from 
certain sections attached to them. That taken by the former 
is at the rate of one sheep on every married man annually 
whilst the khaf received by the latter consists of one sheep 
on every flock each year. The Alizai headman takes toll from 
the ShahwAni sections known as DAhijav and SiAhijav who 
are flock-owners in the vicinity of BAghwAna in the Jhala- 
wAn country. The Bangulzai chief receives khaf from the 
MazarAni Marris and the PahlwAnzai MAngals who have long 
been living in the Bangulzai hills. In the case of the MazarAni 
Marris the payment is compulsory, whilst the PahlwAnzai 
MAngals always send a sheep though not bound to do so. 

No imports, other than those alreay detailed, exist in 
tribal areas. The KhAn of KalAt supplements his land 
revenue by a variety of taxes, which include receipts from 
octroi, excise contracts, stamps, salt and a number of 
miscellaneous taxes levied on the local trade at KalAt and 
Mastung, which may be called Town dues. 


Octroi. 


Intoxicating 

drugs. 


Octroi, known as mahsiHl chungi or siingy is levied on all 
articles imported for sale into the towns of Mastung and 
KalAt and also on merchandise in transit through those 
places to areas not under the authority of the KhAn, and on 
exports from the district. In the past the right of collection 
has generally been let on a contract, the average income at 
KalAt being about Rs. 5,000 per annum, whilst in Mastung 
it was Rs, 6,000 in 1900. In the latter place the collections 
were being made direct by the nidhat officials in 1904. 

The intoxicants for the sale of which licenses are granted, 
are tountry spirits, opium, poppy-heads, charas^ gdnja and 
bhang. The contract is known as gutia or ifdra^i-muskrdL 
Separate contracts are given for KalAt and Mastung, the 
contract for the latter place including the right to sell in 
PringAbAd and Tiri. The articles included in the excise 
contract" are exempt from octroi duty. The license merely 
provides for the monoply of the sale and does not contain 
conditions specifying the quality of the drug to be sold and 
other matters. The quantities to be kept by private personas 
are also not the subject of any regulation. The average 
income from the KalAt contract is Rs. 500 per annum. At 
Mastung there was formerly a combined contract for the sale 
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of liquor and drugs, the income from which, in 1900, was Misckl- 
Rs. 1,200. Ip iQOi, a separate contract was given for the J-aneoi s 

« ^ j REVENrES 

sale of liquor at Rs. 1,025 and for that ot drugs at Rs. 445 : 
total Rs. 1,470. 

The following were the rates of sale of intoxicants in 1904 
at Mastung and in 1903 at Kaldt : — 

Mastung^. Kafit. 

Rsf. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Country liquor ... 

Per bottle 

0 

12 

0 

r 

0 

0 


Opium 

Per tola 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 


Bhang ... 

Per seer 


8 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Chars, Ydrkandi 

Chars, Local : — 

Per tola 

0 

3 

0 


.... 



I St Qufilit}' 

Per seer 

12 


0 

0 

4 

0 

per Ida. 

2nd ' Do. {tahgalint) do. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

do. 

3rd Do. {gdnjti) 

do. 

‘4 

9 

4 

0 

2 

0 

do. 

4.iii Do, {khdlta') 






0 

X 

0 

do. 


Liquor is imported from Kachhi,- especially from Bhdg, 

Dddhar and GandAva. Opium is imported from Amritsar in 
the Punjab, whilst a small quantity is also grown in Mastung, 

Kaldt and Mungachar for domestic use. Bhang and chars, 
the latter including gdnja,^ are local products, the former 
being cultivated and the latter manufactured in fairly large 
quantities in Kaldt, Iskalku and Mastung, Iskalku chars 
has a great local reputation. 

Chars from Afghanistdn also finds its way into the district, 
and that known as Ydrkandi, from Ydrkandin Central Asia, 
is imported via Kandahdr. 

Chars and bhang are exported by individuals in small 
quantities to the neighbouring districts of Quetta-Pishin, 

Jhalawdn and Kachhi. 

The consumption of liquor is entirely confined to' the Consumers 
Hindu population. The Brdhuis, unlike their Baloch brethren 
of Kachhi, are not addicted to it. Opium is used only by 
the well-to-do, especially those of advanced ye«'irs, but the 
consumption is not large. The principal consumers are a 
few Afghdn merchants living at Kaldt and some of the 
Hindus. Among the Brdhuis it is only used medicinally, 
especially in the preparation of an article known as harsh, 
which is used as a cure for cold and cough, 

• In India the word^dn^a is used for the flowering tops of cultivated 
female hemp plant, but, as will be seen, in Kaldt the word refers to 
ao inferior preparation of hemp. — E d, 
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CharSj gdnja and bhang are used mostly by the lower 
classes, the first named drug* being in common use. In 
Mastung and Kaldt, secluded places, called ddiruy are the 
meeting places of the c/^^/rjr-smoking fraternity, and here 
\^ox\9>y fakir Sy and some of the Dehwdrs assemble. 

The cultivation of the poppy is chiefly in the hands of the 
Sheikh section of Dehwdrs, who nmnulacture opium for sale 
to the licensed contractor. The exudation from the heads is 
collected in the usual way by scratching the surface with a 
cut. The green heads are sometimes boiled two or three 
times, but the decoction, when congealed, is inferior. 

The drugs prepared from hemp are known as chars and 
gdnja. The female bhang plants arc reaped when they arc 
about waist high and charged with the seed. The seeds and 
leaves arc separated and half dried. They are then spread on a 
carpet made of goat hair^ another carpet is spread over them, 
and the leaves, etc., which lie between, arc gently rubbed. 
The dust containing the narcotic principle is shaken off and 
the leaves, &c., which have been deprived of it, are removed 
to another carpet. The first dust is the best chars and is of 
the first quality, known ns rap. The dust obtained from the 
the second process is known as iahgalbn and is of the 
second quality. A third shaking gives an inferior quality 
known gdnja. The dust is next put into a copper vessel 
and melted, after wdiich it is made into small balls called 
kabza and put into a bag of sufficiently thick cloth to keep 
the balls moist. The first quality of chars can be dis- 
tinguished from the varieties by the ease with which it 
melts. 

At Iskalku, where the bhang plants make very strong 
growth, a fourth .shaking also returns some dust, but it is 
very inferior and known as khdka. The leaves and seed 
which have been deprived of the dust, are used for drinking 
and are known as bhang, 

A pref)aralion known as mdjiin is made of hemp leaves, 
before they have been deprived of their narcotic properties, 
which are mixed and boiled with ghiy pistachio, almonds, 
cocoanut, cardamoms, and other spices. Only very wealthy 
persons use the preparation, and though the sale is included 
in the excise contract at Mastung, there is no restriction 
on the manufacture. 
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Stamps have been in use since 1902 and court fees are 
levied in cases ^decided by local and shdhi jirgas and by the 
ofiicials of the Mastung* nidbaL Petition-writers and, in 
their absence, thdna 7 nunshis sell the stamps, but receive no 
commission on the sale. Up to 1894, no court fees were 
levied in cases decided by jirga^ but owing to the number 
of frivolous claims preferred, a jirga recommended, in 1895, 
that fees should be levied in cases of money and land at 
half the rates levied in British territory. This rate was 
at Rs. 3-12 per cent, to be paid by the party who lost the 
suit, and the realization was to be considered as fine and 
part of the fine to be paid in cash, and the proposal was 
accepted. The levy of full rates was sanctioned in 1902, and 
payments in stamps were substituted for cash payments. The 
receipts in jirga ci^ses are credited to a irga Fine Fund. 

Realizations in cases disposed of by the iiidbai oflicials are 
credited to the State, 

The total receipts from stamps \n jirga cases in 1904-5 
were Rs. 3,741 and the value of those levied by nidbai ollicials 
was Rs. 4,365 in the same year. A set of rules for the 
levy of court fees has been drawn up for their guidance. 
They are levied at 10 per cent, ad valorem on the value of 
the claim, and no application bearing court-fee stamps 
under Rs. 5, R. i and annas 8 respectively are heard. The 
minimum fee in the case of applications to the Kluln is Rs, 5, 
to the Political Adviser R, i, and to the iiidbat officials 
annas 8. 

The salt most in use is imported from Kachhi ; Nushki 
salt is also used in western parts of the district. A small 
quantity of Punjab rock salt is procurable in the bazars at 
Kaldt and Mastung, but its use is limited only to the Indian 
officials living in these places. Its price is too high for the 
local people. In Gurgina and Shirindb, salt is obtained by 
gently shaking the branches of the tamarisk buShes in 
August and ^September and is used for domestic pur- 
poses. Kachhi and Nushki salt is imported by Bndhuis and is 
bartered for wheat in the proportion of 2 measures of salt to 
I of wheat and for barley in equal quantities. The only duties 
levied on salt are octroi at the rate of R. i per camel-load 
when imported into Kaldt town and at the rate of R. \ 
per maund on importation into Mastung. 
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The imposts which have been denominated ‘‘ Town dues ” 
are for the most part levied by contract and consist of mono- 
polies for the sale of articles of common consumption. In 
Kaldt they are collected under the supervision of the Mir 
Shah or officer responsible for the watch and ward of the 
town and at Mastung by the nidhal officials. They are : — 


Description of 

Locality where 

Amount realized 

the tax. 

levied. 

Year. 

1 Amount. 




Rs. a. p. 

1 , Monopoly for 
the sale of meat 

Kaldt, at 0-3-0 per 
animal slaughtered. 

1S95-06 1 

750 0 0 

and purchase of 
hides ijjdra hasdhi 
wd post faroshi or 
mazhiihi!) 

Mastung, at 0-7-0 per 
animal slaughtered. 

% 

Year ending 
31-10-05. 

875 0 0 

2. Gambling li- 
cense (kamdrbdzi or 

Kaldt, o-i-o per rupee 
won. 

1894 

250 0 0 

iikri). 

Mastung, 0-0-6 per 
rupee won. 

1903-4 

350 0 0 

3, Sale of match 
boxes. 

Mastung including 

Pringdbdd and Tiri, 

1905 

0 

0 

4. Monopoly for 
dyeing and sale of 
iron heels and nails 
for shoes. 

Mastung ... 

•905 

155 0 0 

5. Zargari^ or tax 
on gold, silver and 
ornaments. 

Mastung, one pie per 
rupee on gold. One 
pice per tola on sil- 
ver. 

Kaldt, one pie per 
rupee. 

1900 

1893 

i8S >3 6 

250 0 0 

6. Sale of boiled 
mung pulse. 

Mastung ... 

j 

1904 

30 0 0 

7. Tax on hack- 
ney carriages. 

i 

Mastung o-i-o per 
mensem and one 
anna per night for 
halts. 

1900 

31 0 0 

8. Jemqddri shuU 
rdn^ or tax on 
camels plying for 
hire. 

Lak Pass, between 
Quetta and Mastung, 
0-4-0 per loaded 
camel. 

1900 , 

321 00 

9. Shop tax 

Mastung bazdr o-8-o 
to Rs, 2 per month. 

1900 

430 12 0 

10. Sale of cook- 
ed food. 

Mastung bazdr 

1904 

240 0 0 
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Receipts on account of all fines imposed in petty cases, in- 
cluding’ cattW-pound receipts, are known as bddlhawdt. 
Cattle-pounds exist in Mastung, Chhappar, and Johdn. At 
the last named place they are included in the lease of 
revenue. At Chhappar and Mastung the cattle-pounds are 
under the control of itidhat officials. Fines imposed for 
cattle trespass are Ans. 8 for a camel, Ans, for a bullock, 
Ans. 4 to Ans. 8 for a. horse, Ans. 2 for a donkey and An. 1 
for a goat or sheep. The animals are made over to the 
owners on payment of the fine and the feeding expenses 
incurred during the period for which they were in the 
lock-up. 

The only fund partaking of the character of a Local Fund 
is the Jirga Fine Fund, which has been in existence since 
1888. Much of its income is derived from the Sarawdn 
country and most of the expenditure is also incurred there, 
but its operations are not entirely confined to the district. 
It is a State Fund and was managed by the Political Adviser 
up to 1902, when its administration was transferred to the 
Political Agent. Since igoo, the budgets have been passed 
by the Agent to the Governor-General. 

The principal items of receipts are (i) fines in political 
cases, (2) court fees, (3) forfeitures and unclaimed property, 
(4) rent of the Kaldt house at Quetta, (5) interest and (6) 
cattle-pound receipts. The expenditure is chiefly devoted to 
(i) the maintenance of the political prisoners kept in Brdhui 
ihdnaSi (ii) allowances paid to headmen or other influential 
persons assisting the Political Agent in political work and to 
qdms for deciding cases, (iii) subsistence allowance paid to 
witnesses and (iv) miscellaneous expenditure connected with 
ihejirgas. The cost of Brdhui ihdmis^ which formerly formed 
a large item of the expenditure, is now paid for by the State. 
Advances are also occasionally made from the fund. 
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In 1893, the balance of the fund, amounting to about 
Rs. 8,000, was devoted to the erection of the Kaldt House 

■j , 

at Quetta. The year 1899-1900 opened with a balance ot 
Rs. 4,568-9-11; the average annual receipts and expenditure 
for the live years ending 1903-4 have been Rs. 7,994 and 
Rs. 7,624, respectively, and the closing balance on March 
31, 1904, was Rs. 6,417. 

The public works in the district are divided into two 
classes, those belonging to and maintained by the British 
Government and those belonging to and maintained by the 
Kaldt State. 

. The following are the principal buildings maintained by 
the British Government : — 


1 

Name of place. | 

1 

1 

N.ame of buildiny^. | 

From what funds erect- 
ed and from what 
source maintained. 

Remarks. 

4 

Ma.stung... 

Political Agent’s 
house. 

Provincial Reve- 
nues. 



Political Agent’s 
office and quar- 
ters for clerks. 

Built by British 
Government. 

Part cost 

borne by 

State. 


Political rest- 

house. 

i 

Built from Jirga 
Fine Fund hut 
maintained by 
Local Govern- 
ment. 



Post and tele- 
graph office. 

Provincial Reve- 
nues. 


* 

Assistant Political 
Agent's house. 

Do. 

j 


Native Assistant 
S a r a w n * s 
house 

Do. 

i 

1 

1 
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Name of place. 

Name of building. 

» 

From what funds erect- 
ed and troni what 
source maintained. 

Remarks. 

Kakit 

Residency 

Provincial Reve- 
nues. 

* 

The Resi- 

dency and 
its sur- 

roundings 
are built 

on land 

purchased 
by Govern- 
ment at a 
cost of 

Rs. 2,916-8. 


Politic.^1 Agent's 
office- 

1 ^0. ... 

* 


Post and t e 1 e - 
graph office. 

Ho. ... 



Hospital 

Do. 



Rest-house 

Do. 



Military lines ... 

Do. 




Quarters for 

clerks. 

Do. ... 

1 

Kahnak 

Tilcl'ra levy post 
and rest-house 

Do. 


Kill Murdd Khin 
(Kardgrdp). 

Rest-house 

• 

1 

! Built from 

funds spe- 
cially grant- 
ed by th 
Government 
of India for 
the improve- 
ment of the 
Niishki-Seis- 
t.-ln route ; 
maintained 
by the f<a- 
J.lt State 

since 1903. 


They are in charge of the Military Works Service and form a 
part of the charge of the Assistant Commanding Royal 
Engineer, Quetta. The Garrison Engineer, Civil Works and 
Mastung, who has his headquarters at Quetta, has direct 


Public 

Works* 
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control with a sub-overseer under him whose headquarters 
are at Mastung. 

No organised department exists in the State for carrying 
out large public works, but those which have been executed 
in the past, such as the Quetta-Kaldt Road and the Miri or 
Khdn’s palace at Mastung, have been supervised by oflicer,s 
or subordinates lent by the Military Works Department. 
Among the more important buildings maintained by the 
S tate are : — 


Name of 
place. 

Name of building'. 

From what funds erected 
and from what source 
maintained. 

Quetta 

Political Ageings house 

Built from Jirga Fine 

Mastunjj ... 

Political Adviser's house 

Miri or the Khdn's palace ... 

Fund. 

Kal.'it State Funds. 

Kaliit State Funds. 

Thdna (Mastung) with Jail 

attached 

Tluina (Walikhan) 

Nidhat office and quarters for 
Ttdif} ... ... ••• 

Hospital 

School 

* 

Kaldt State Funds. 

Khan's Fund. 

Kaldt State Funds. 

Khdu's Fund. 

Nidhat revenues and pub- 


Silk factory 

Levy lines for Political Agent*^ 
levies ... •«. ... 

lic subscription. 

Kaldt State Funds. 

Khdn's Fund and Jirga 

Guru 

Rest-house 

Fine Fund. 

Khdn’s Fund. 

Mungachar. 

Rest-house and thdna. 

Do. 

Kaldt 

Political Adviser's house 

Do. 

Sibi 

Harboi bungalow (Gishk) 
Political Agent's house 

Do. 

Khdn’s and Kaldt State 

Macli 

House for Political Adviser ... 
Political Agent's bungalow. 

i 

Funds. 

State Funds. 

Jirga Fine Fund. 


For the maintenance of these buildings and for the con- 
struction of roads and tracks in the various parts of the 
district a sub-overseer and a mistri are maintained, whose 
work is supervised by the Native Assistant, Sarawdn, under 
the instructions of the Political Agent. Funds for the purpose 
are provided by the State and from the Jirga Fine Fund, 

The State possessed no standing army prior to the year 
1854, when Nasir Khdn II, for the first time, enrolled a; 
regiment of infantry known as the Fateh Jang regiment, 
another of cavalry called the Pass Risdla, and a battery of 
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guns. These were garrisoned at Kalat with detachments in 
Kachhi and th^ Jhalawdn country. Nasir Khdn’s successor, 
Mir Kliuddddd Khdn, the ex-Khdn, increased the numbers of 
the infantry and cavalry and in his time the army was chielly 
utilized in attempting to coerce the recalcitrant Brdhui chiefs. 
The present Khdn added a regiment of cavalry which is 
stationed at Kaldt and is known as the Shdhi Risdla. The 
men are chiefly recruited from the Khdn’s household depend- 
ants and the number of the regiment at the present time (1906) 

39f^* ^he army was never properly organised or disci- 
plined, and in 1905, in consequence of internal disturbances 
and mutinous conduct, the majority of the men were disbanded, 
and their place taken by a reorganised force of 600 rank and 
file, who are to be permanently quartered at Kaldt. 

The levies employed in the district: are of two kinds, viz, 
services maintained by the flriti>.h Governmen 1 and those 
maintained by the Khdn of Kaldt. The latter include two 
distinct bodies, namely, the tribal levies in charge ofdifi'erent 
JhdnaSj and the a??ila or the Khdii’s irregular levies. 

The service maintained by the British Government consists 
of the Postal and- 'relegraph Levies on the line between 
Quetta and Kaldt. It was originally included in the Quetla- 
Pishin Levy service, and at the time of the revision and 
redistribution, which took place after the meeting of the 
Levy Committee in 1883, its monthly cost was fixed at 
553 5~4 which has not been altered. The line remained 
under the Political Agent, Quetta -Pishi'n till up to 1890, 
when it was transferred to the Political Agent, Kaldt, The 
service ( 3906) consists of 24 men, of whom 2 are officers 
and 22 sowars, The expenditure is debited to the Provincial 
Revenues. 

Besides maintaining these Levy services, the British 
Government has also granted personal allowances to certain 
of the Sarawdn chiefs in recognition of the services rendered 
by them during the second Afghdn war in guarding com- 
munications and in providing supplies, and to ensure their 
co-operation in the future. Those originally sanctioned 
in June 1879, when the second Afghdn war was still in 
progress, included Rs. 400 per mensem to Sarddr Sir Assad 
Khdn Raisdni and Rs. 300 per mensem each to the Bangul- 
zai, Kdrd, Muhammad Shdhi, Lahri and Rustamzai chiefs, 


Army. 


LEVIK.S. 


Allowances 
paid to Sara- 
w.-lri chiefs 
by the British 
Government, 
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and were intended to be only as temporary payments. 
At the end of the war, Sir Robert Sandeman advocated 
the continuance of these allowances, and they were 
sanctioned for the lifetime of the holders, and since then 
have been continued from lather to son to enable the chiefs 
to maintain their influence over their tribesmen. , 

In i88i, the allowance paid to the Rustamzai chief was in- 
corporated in the Quetta-Pishin service, and in 1887 on the 
death of VVadera Ahmad Khdn, the allowance of the Bangulzai 
chief ceased. In 1889 this allowance was restored and one 
of Rs. 300 per mensem was given to the Shahwani Sarddr, 
whose case appeared to have been overlooked owing to the 
chief being it minor at the time the allowances were originally 
sanctioned. Since this time the total amount paid has been 
Rs. r,9oo per mensem. They are treated as ‘‘Territorial and 
Political Pensions,” and are held on conditons of loyalty, 
good service and good behaviour to the British Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to the payments to tlie heads of tribes, allow- 
ances for some of tlie headmen of the Sarawan country are 
provided from the Kaldt District and BoUln Pass Levy services. 
They include the payment of Rs. 300 per mensem from the 
former service to the Rustamzai chief, and the following 
allowances paid from the Boldn, the names of the recipients 


being as they stood in 1906 : — 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Sardar Sir Ghaus Bakhsh, K.C.I.K, 

100 

0 

0 

Mir Abdur Kahman, Raisdni 

80 

0 

0 

K.B, Mir Yusuf Khdn, Kurd 

20 

0 

0 

S. Yar Muhammad Khdn ,, 

50 

0 

0 

Mir Amir Khdn, Kurd 

49 

0 

0 

K.S. Mir Rahim Khdn 

70 

0 

0 

Mir Afzal and Dost Muhammad at 




Rs. 20 each ... 

40 

0 

0 

Mir Bahdwal Khdn Sahtakzai 

40 

0 

0 

Mif Kamdl Khdn, Jemaddr 

50 

0 

0 

S. kasdl Baksh Khdn, Ldngav 

130 

0 

0 

Mir Shakar Khdn Kuchk ... 

40 

0 

0 

Mir Isa Khdn, Kuchk 


0 

0 

Mdngal headmen 

114 

0 

0 

Carried over ... 

813 

0 

0 
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Brought forward ... 813 o o Levies. 
BADRAKA. 


Ktirds (Mir Khudjiddd Khan Rs. 412-8-0, 


S. YAr Muhammad Rs. 87-8) 

... 500 

0 

0 

Mir Bahdvval KhAn Sahtakzai 

... 250 

0 

0 

SUNG. 

SardAr Sir Ghaus Bakhsh, K C. l.E. 

... 183 

5 

4 

BolAn ottice establishment, etc. 

••• 53 

0 

0 

K.B. 'Mir RasAl Bakhsh (Mir Karam 

KhAn.) 

... 100 

0 

0 

Two sowars with do. 

••• 4^^ 

0 

0 

Total 

i >939 

5 

4 


The allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem paid to Sardrlr Sir . 
Ghaus BaKhsh, Raisdni, is an additional sarddrl allowance 
which was gt anted with effect from the ist of April 1901, 
out of the pay of his grandfather, the late Miiji Mtilia 
Muhammad. The allowance to the Langav chief dates from 
July 1896, and includes a personal allowance of Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 50 for the maintenance of 2 sowars. The allowance was 
reduced to Rs. 130 per mensem from . the ist of July 1901. 

Other allowances are also personal and have heen granted 
for the general good behaviour and inttucntial position 
which the gran lees occupy. They accompany the Political 
Agent, Kaldt, and on tours are required to help him on all 
occasions. Sonjc of them are almost continuously on 
duty with the Political Agent or his assistants. The 
rest render no active service except when specially called 
out. 

Of the two bodies of levies maintained at the cost of the 
State, the tribal levies are stationed in the different Uidtias Khrln, 
and the grant of service to them is governed by the same 
principles as apply to the levies maintained by the British 
Government in administered areas. Their duties are primarily 
in connection with the tribesmen and to prevent friction 
between them and the Khdn’s subjects with whom no inter- 
ference is permitted. They perform the duties of police, 
arrest offenders and investigate crime, whilst petty cases 
are adjudicated by jirgas held locally under the supervision 
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of the thdnadar. With this object a man of influence and 
position is usually selected for the post. The system was 
introduced in 1889 when a was established 

at Mastang. This was followed by the establishment of 
the fhdnu at AIu in 1897 after the outrages committed by 
Jjifar Khan, Sarparra; that in Mungachar was established 
in 1902, while a Swh-^thdna was established at Kardgfip in 
1898. In addition to the thdriaSy there are Levy posts for 
the protection of travellers along the Quetta-Kahit road at 
Doctor Chah, Guru, Bidraiig Kotal and Soru. Each Levy 
post has a definite jurisdiction. In case of the Mungachar 
ihdna the jurisdiction includes part of the Jhalawan 
country. The levies are under ihe supervision of the Native 
Assistant, Saravvan, and the Political Agent, Kahit, exercises 
general control. The expenditure, which amounts to 
Rs. 19,152 per year, is borne by the State. 

The total strength of the tribal levies at present (1907) is 
as follows; — 



1 

1 


. 

1 r 


Post. j 

1 Officers. 

Writers. 

tfj 

u 

CtJ 

0 

c/2 

0 

B 

0 

0 

Ll. 

Cost pc 
month. 

Remarks, 






Rs. 


Mastun^- 

Wali-kh.iri 

4 

2 

7 

13 

591 

One sweeper is at- 
tacked to the 

thdna and jail 

wliosc pay is in- 
cluded in the 

monthly cost. 

2 

I 

8 

4 

335 

JVliinj^achar 

2 

I 

5 

4 

275 




Posts at Gor\i, Sorn, 

1 

1 

3 

3 



Hidranqf, Doctor Chdli 
and Tilt;ra (2 footmen 
at each place) ... 




10 

106 

The monthly cost 







includes wag’es for 
watersupply to 

Kaldt and its surround- 






Ridrang post. 

ings «•« ••• 


\ 

2 

••• 

62 


Dasht thdna 

• •• 

... 


4 

62 

The monthly cost 







includes Rs. 7 and 
Rs. 10 on account 
of allowance to 
duffaddr and mu^ 
harrir. 

Total 

9 

6 

25 

38 

'. 59 «» 
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The amla appear to be a relic of the time prior tq Nasir 
Khdn II, wlufn no standing' army was maintained, biu a 
body of men was kept which was recruited from the Brahui 
tribes and was officered by men of position and influence. 
In time of war the supreme comniind was vested in the 
Shdhghiisi, a trusted khdnaf^nd official of the Khdn. The 
men were principally employed on guard duty with the Khan, 
botli in camp and at headquarters and were supplied with 
mounts by the State which were known as bdciglr, in thse 
time of Nasir Khan II, the (wila consisted of 200 men under a 
Pahlwdnzai M^nj^al of Mum^achar. The ex-Khdn, Mir 
Khuddddd Khdn, on succeeding to the fnasjK/d enlisted four 
amlas^ each consisting of 100 men, under a Jemaddr. One 
of the most important of these was recruited from the Ldngav 
tribe. These men took part in all the battles fought by Khudri- 
ddd Khdn and were prominent in that of Khad-Mastung. 

With the recruitment of a regular army, they ceased to 
perform military duties, and have since been employed 
principally tp assist in the collection of the revenue, for 
watching tiie crops in Crown lands, for carrying the post, 
and for helping in the collection of the octroi. They also 
perform the duties of police when required among the Khdn’s 
subjects and accompany the Khdn on tour. As a rule, 
they provide themselves with weapons of their own, but 
a man wlio has not got any is provided witli a sword or 
a carbine by the State, They have no uniform and arc 
entirely without discipline. 

The men are divided into two distinct classes : the amla 
proper, or those who are supplied with horses by the Khdn 
and the amla-i-khnd-so'tmr or khud-aspa who provide mounts 
of their own. Their strength has been gradually reduced by 
desertion and from other causes, and in 1904 those stationed 
in Kalat consisted of 3 Jemaddrs and 83 men, of whom i 
Jemaddr and 38 sepoys belonged to the amla proper and 2 
Jemaddrs and 45 sowdrs to,W\^ amla-khud-a^pa or khud-sowdr. 
Of these, 14 men were employed outside Kaldt, 7 being 
stationed at Chhappar, 3 at Zidrat, and 2 men eachatGarok 
and Togau. The seni or sef^oy in charge of each party except 
at Togau, is known isjd-nashin ot duffaddy, his only p ivilege 
being the right to get his horse fed from fodder grown on 
the Khdn’s lands. 


Levibs. 
The amia. 
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der the Poli- 
tical Advisor. 


Other detachments of amla are posted at Lahri .and 
Ganddva in Kachhi and at Khuzddr in Jhalawdn. 

The allowances paid to the men consist, in the case of the 
khniUsowdr^ of four items, viz. : roz or rations for men, 
kailrm or grain ration for a horse, mowdjib or wages paid 
annually, and kdhasp or fodder allowance paid in cash. 
The amla who receive mdiints gratis are given only roz and 
monodjib. Their Jemaddr receives an additional monthly 
allowance of Rs. 2-8 called jira. 

Although the allowances for roz and kadim are fixed in 
grain, the total amount due is converted into cash according 
to current rates at the end of each month and the men are 
paid the amount. 

The 7 no 7 mjib is paid at the end of every year, the length 
of a month being calculated as equal to 29 or 30 days 
alternately lor purposes of economy. The system is 
known as shamsi-knmri, A deduction of one pice in the 
rupee which was originally meant for the Khdn’s juustaufiy but 
is now appropriated by the State, is made on all allowances, 
whether in cash or kind. 

A new body of men called amla which recently came into 
existence was engaged in 1905 in consequence of the 
abolition of the old army of the Khdn. The men who have 
been recruited from the local Brdhui tribes as well as from 
Dehwars and Saiads, are trained in drill. The amla is 
maintained by the Slate and is under the control of the. 
Political Adviser. It is employed for miscellaneous duties 
connected with the management of the Maslung n/dbat, 
including investigation of local cases. The total strength 
as detailed below consists of 64 men, all of whom are 
stationed in Mastung : — 


Details. 


Monthly 

Expenditure. 

R.s. 


Details. 


Monthly 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 


r Sad BAshi Jemadar ... 45 

I Panjah, Bits hi (Jeniad«' 5 .r 

oi Kli.lsadars) 20 

I Dah Bdshi DufFad/ir of 

SowArs ... . ... 27 

T Dah B/ishi (Havildar, 1st 

class of Khdsaddrs) ... 12 * 

3 Do. (do. 2nd 

class of Khdsaddrs) ... 33 
0 Sowdrs ... ... ••• 112 


48 Khdsaddrs 

... 384 

I Sergeant 

... 13 

I Clerk 

15 

I Sweeper 

... 7 


Miscellaneous... 1 


Toial 64 


671 
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The punishment of imprisonment was scarcely ever 
resorted to in iiormer times. It was only in default of the 
payment of fines that imprisonment was inflicted by the 
Khdn, and in such cases the term was indefinite, release 
being procured on payment of the fine or on a surety 
furnishing personal security for the payment. Occasionally, 
persons of influence, who had made themselves obnoxious 
to the Kh.'hi, were thrown into a prison, which was 
generally represented by the quarterguard of one of the 
regiments at Kahit. Prisoners of all classes were either 
given a subsistence allowance in kind, in which case they 
.had to cook their own food, or were supplied with cooked 
meals. In some cases, however, food was brought for the 
convicts by their relations. No work was required of them 
except to cut lucerne for the Khdn’s horses. This system 
still exists at Kalat and such other places as are directly 
administered by the Khan. 

Since the improved system of administraiion has been 
introduced into the Mastung nidbal a jail has been erected 
at Mastung to accommodate about 80 prisoners. Lock-ups 
have also been provided at Alu and Mungachar which 
can accommodate about 10 and 5 persons respectively. In 
addition to the jail at Mastung which is attached to the 
Ihdna^ there is also a lock-up in charge of the ndib with 
accommodation for about five persons. The jail and the 
‘lock-ups are maintained by the State. The prisoners are 
employed on road-making, tree-planting, and other out-door 
labour. Certain industries, as blanket-making, are also 
being introduced. 

For serious offences when imprisonment in the State Jail 
is considered unsuitable, prisoners are sometimes sent to the 
Government jails at Quetta and Shikdrpur, the cost being 
borne either by State Funds or the Jirga Fund. 

Reference has been made to some of the cattle pounds in the 
section on Miscellaneous Revenues. There are six cattle 
pounds, two at Mastung and one each at Waliklian, Mnnga- 
char, Chhappar and Johdn. One of tho.se at Mastung and 
■ the pounds at Alu and Mungachar are attached to the 
thdnas and ate in charge of the thdmuldrs. The second 

ound at Mastung is managed by the nidbat officials. At 
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Chhappar, the pound is managfed by the 77 dtd of Kaldt, 
while the ijdraddr of Johan is in charge of thd cattle pound 
at that place. The receipts from the cattle pounds in charge 
of thdnas are credited to the jirga Fine Fund, and amounted 
to Rs. 28-9 during 1903-4. 

Education is practically non-existent, and no organised 
system of pu die or private instruction exists. The people, 
with the exception of a few religious sects, such as Suiads 
and tmillas, are wholly illiterate and, unlike their Afghdn 
neighbours, have hitherto exhibited no inclination to go 
to Kandahar for instruction in Muhammadan law and . 
theology. The Saiads and miillds possess only a smat- 
tering of Persian ; members of the latter class who 
live vvilh Brdhui chiefs conduct their correspondence. 
Female education is unknown. The priests in charge of the 
mosques at Kaldt and Mastung teach a few boys from the 
Koran and occasionally receive small payments from the 
parents. The daily attendance at each of these fnakiabs^ as 
they are called, does not exceed 20, and it is very irregular 
in winter, A small primary school which has accommodation 
for about 100 boys was established, in 1905, at Mastung with 
one teacher; in July 1905, there were three classes with a 
total attendance of 36 boys. It is maintained by the State. 

There are only two medical institutions in the district, a, 
first class civil dispensary at Kalat and a third class dis- 
pensary maintained by the Kaldt Siate at Mastung. 

The Kalat dispensaiy is maintained wholly by the British 
Government. Its establishment was sanciioned in 1877, and 
the Residency Surgeon with an Assistant Surgeon under 
him was first placed in charge of it. In 1880, the headquar- 
• ters of the Residency Surgeon were transferred to Quetta, 
and the charge of the Kaldt dispensary has, since that date, 
been held by the Assistant Surgeon who is under the control 
of the Agency Surgeon. The dispensary buildings consisted, 
in 1903, of one ward of .seven rooms for indoor patients ; a 
dispensary and hospital containing 5 rooms including an 
office store ; quarters for the As.sistant Surgeon and qffice, 
etc. Out of 7 beds for indoor patients, 6 are for males and 
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one for a female. The dispensary is used by the people of 
Kaldt and the •jurrounding country, both injhalavvai and 
Saraw^n, and the political effect of its establishment has 
been excellent. 

The total number of patients treated at the dispensary in 
1903 was as under ; 


Particulars. 

1 Year 1903. 

Remarks. 

Outdoor 

3.982 

* These .'ire only important ox^era- 
tions. Figures I'or minor 

Indoor .. ! 

45 

operations are not available, 



as no record has been kept of 

OjJerations ...! 

1 

48 

them since 1891. 


The average daily attendance of indoor patients has 
varied Iroin 2 to about 6 ; and that of outdoor patient s during 
the years 1901 and 1902 was 45’98 and 29*71 respectively. 

The dispensary at Mastung is a State institution, in 
charge ol a Hospital Assistant, and is supervised by the 
Agency Surgeon, Quetta. It was established in 1896. 

The dispensary is highly appreciated by the local popula- 
tion, and Ji new building, opened in 1905, provides 
accommodation for two indoor male patients. It has a large 
room for a dispensary, an operating room, and quarters for 
the Hospital Assistant, servants and stores. 

The total number of patients treated at the dispensary 
during 1903 was 4,892 including 2 indoor patients. The 
total expenditure, including the cost of European medicines, 
amounted to Rs. 1,578-4-9. 

The general health of the district may be said to be good, 
and no part can be pointed out in which disease is specially 
prevalent. The figures for the Kahit dispensary which are 
given below, may be taken as generally indicative of tlic most 
prevalent diseases. Malarial fever heads tiie list, and is 
followed by diseases of the digestive organs, the latter 
being no doubt due to the coarse food apd dirty habits of 
the people. The water from wells in some of the dry-crop 
areas is extremely bad, and is also a contributory cause in 
cases of the latter kind. The natives constantly quote 
instances of sudden death, which they attribute to the 
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drinking of such water for prolonged periods. The'principal 
diseases treated at Kaldt in 1901 were as follows:— 


. Name of disease. 

Total, 

Malarial diseases 




2, 11 1 

Other digestive diseases 

... 



1,03 * 

Ulcers 

... 



646 

Eye diseases* 

... 



61 1 

Skin diseases 

... 



374^ 

Respirator}' diseases ••• ••• 

... 



372 

Oyspopsia 

... 



264 

Local injuries 

« • * 



242 

Debility (Anemia) ... 

... 



212 

Other diseases 

... 



1.447 



Total 

... 

7 . 3*0 


There has been a general rise in the number of patients 
for treatment, an increase wliich is apparently attributable 
not so much to the extension of the prevalence of certain 
classes of disease, but to the fact that every year the benefits 
of the dispensaries are more widely appreciated. 

Out of the total number of 4,738 patients treated at 
Mastung in 190T, 3,262 were men, 760 women, and 716 
children of both sexes. The most common diseases were: — 


Malarial fever 

••• 

• • # 

... 813 

X.Jlcers ••• 

•• • 

... 

... 564 

Eye diseases ... 


... 

... 262 

Dysentery 

... 

... 

... 213 


As only the well-to-do in Kaldt and Mastung eat vege- 
tables, scurvy is not uncommon. 

Epidemics are usually small-pox {putav)^ measles (.vz/Z'M/rtf), 
cholera {nuibd or ddhi) and a remittent fever (bhalla hclh)^ 
which is possibly typhus (mubdrki), .Small-pox appears every 
two or three years, being generally imported by the Brdhuis 
from Sind or Kachhi. In recent times, the most important 
outbreak of the disease was that of 1901 which affected 
nearly the whole of the district and caused considerable 
mortality, especially in Mastung and Kahit. In Kalat the 
disease was most virulent among the nomad population. It 
disappeared when the Brdhuis proceeded on their annual 
migration to Kachhi in the autumn, 

A serious outbreak of typhus also occurred in Kaldt and 
Mastung in 1901 simultaneously with the small-pox. The 
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mortality was large. Cholera is rare in the more remote 
localities, and • it has only occurred in Masiung and 
Mungachar vvi hin living memory. It appeared in Mun- 
gachar in 1883, spread beyond Kdrchhcip in 

consequence of the voluntary segregation of the sufferers. 
Mastimg has had three known outbreaks, the first about 
1853, the second about 1878, and the last in 1903. The 
latter was a severe epidemic, which extended to Mungachar 
and Kardgfip also. The disease was imported from Quetta 
and spread as far as Surfib in the Jhalawdn country. Kaliit 
escaped owing to the .'segregation measures adopted not 
only by the Khdn but by the people themselves. The 
number ot cases both in Mastung and Mungachar valleys, 
as reported, were 1092, out of which 648 died. In the 
Mastung valley the villages which suffered most were those 
round Tiri and Fringjibdd and Sheikh Wasil. Tribesmen, 
however wild they may be, are not unwilling to do as they 
arc told to prevent an epidemic from spreading, and the 
natural barriers ol the country also help towards this end. 

In some localities the presence of shrines, such as those 
of Shdh Abdulla and Fir Jongal in Narmuk, of Chillinga or 
the 40 saints ol johfui, and of Mahmiid Gohrdn in Mun- 
gachar, are believed by the people to make those places 
proof against cholera. 

The people care very little for vaccination, its place being 
taken by inoculation which is known as tukka, Frevious to 
1900, vaccination had not been introduced in any part of the 
district, but a lew people were vaccinated in 1901 on the 
outbreak of small-pox. Jn 1903, 86 vaccination operations 
were performed in Mastung, out of which 66 were successful. 
A sum of Rs. 99-2-8 was spent. 

Inoculation is the only means of protection for the bulk 
of the population. The inoculators are Saiads or people 
reputi d f(>r their religious sanctity, who are sent lor when 
an outbreak of small-pox occurs, and who are paid a small 
fee which varies*according to the donor’s means. The rates 
generally are Ans. 8 for a man and Ans. 4 fora woman. Encli 
tribe has its owm inoculator. Thus the Lahri country round 
Narmuk is visited by the Saiads of Mastung a.s well as by 
some otthe Saiads of Kirani near Quetta. The same classes 
also inoculate the inhabitants of the eastern and central parts 
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of the district, including the Bangiilzai and tfie Kiird 
countries, and the country round Mastung afid Mungachar. 
The Shahwdnis of Iskalku, Kishan, Sh^kiiri and neighbour- 
hood are attended by the Saiads of Nichdra. At ICaldt the 
practice is monopolized by one family of Saiads, at present 
(1Q04) represented by a lady known as the Bibi Sdhib, Her 
deputy ( khalifa) performs the actual operation, alter which 
the lady touches the wound three times with her head dress, 
the process being known as pallav. 

The method of inoculation is as follows : A small incision 
is made with a razor on the right wrist, and powdered small- 
pox pustules, mixed with Sal Ammoniac ^ are inserted, after 
which the wound is bandaged. If the small-pox does not 
appear during the first year, the patient is again inoculated 
in the following year on the left wrist and the pustules 
appear without fail. An eruption and fever generally occur 
within three days of the operation. Before the • appearance 
of the pustules, the patient’s diet usually consists ol dates, 
as they are believed to ha.sten the eruption. Another diet 
is a decoction of juniper fruit, with dry bread, and sheep’s 
lard. Salt is forbidden. After the appearance of the 
eruption, the patient is given mutton soup with dry bread 
and a little salt, and is kept closely segregated. 

Indigenous Hindus, living in Kal.it and Mastung and 
other places, like the Hindus of India, consider small- pox 
the visitation of a godviess and do not resort to inoculation. 
The Br^iliui quite understands the value of segregation, 
and the better informed supply a patient suffering from an 
infectious disease with separate utensils. 

Tire nomads and those living in remote places treat the 
sick by their own methods, which are not infrequently 
efficacious. A Briihui’s pharmacy is well supplied with local 
drugs, and the local amateur physician is called tabib. His 
methods are primitive, and his cures include not only 
medicines, but branding the patient’s body, wrapping him 
in sheep or goat’s skins, and the employnient of charms. 
For these services the operator receives no fee, except the 
food which is given to all guests. 

A sick man has a far geater belief in charms than in 
medicines, which, considering the quality of the latter, is 
not, perhaps, surprising. When all other measures fail, the 
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Salad is called in, and a charm is played. In cases of 
spleen, a svvorc^is struck lig-htly on the patient's stomach on 
a Sunday ; in jaundice, diseases of the liver, a red onion 
with a blue thread in it uill be hung* on his jieck ; another 
remedy is for the Saiad to spit on the part affected. Branding 
is resorted to in cases of diseases of the liver, lungs, spleen 
and digestive system ; in cases of pneumonia and prolonged 
fever the padent is wrapped in the skin of a freshly killed 
sheep or goat, and bleeding is not uncommon in cases of 
pneumonia, spleen and irregular menstruation. 

Experience and necessity, caused by the absence of luiro- 
pean drugs, has taught the people the full value of the 
aromatic and other herbs which grow so profusely in the 
highlands, and there is hardly a single herb or bush which 
is not pul to some kind of medicinal u>>e. Thus, for malarial 
fcfver, decoctions or* extracts of the local plants known as (i) 
hui-mddnin {Achillea millefolium)^ (2) kalpora {Teucriuni 
Stockslamivi)^ (f) karkdwa {Ea^>vnia Amkica, Linn.), (4) G^vdri 
darnau iPerowskia atriplicifoluiy Berth,), (5) Panerbaud ( With- 
ania coaguUms) and (6) imported from Makran, 

where it is known as are all commonly used. The 

rndrmulk {Bouccrosia aitcheriana) plant is also sometimes 
powdered and taken with cold water. 

For sore eyes {^baibar), tobacco water is put in the eye, 
after which an ointment made from gum of the 7 nash?nu?ik 
{Prunus eburnea) or of the khat {Olea cuspidata) is applied. 
Another ointment used lor this disease is made of a small 
quantity of opium mixed with human milk and old black 
molasses. 

In coughs, cold {Ichulla)^ and pneumonia, a decoction of 
simsolc {Salvia Cabulica) is drunk or the patient is made to 
inhale the smoke of wet bliiha. 

For dysentery {peek) and diarrhcea [dost) dry curds are 
dissolved in water and administered, or imhghol ( Plantago 
ovata)^ is swallowed, with bhang {Cuyinabis saliva). 

The pice packet system of selling quinine through the 
agency of the Post office was introduced in 1895, and in 
3 years ending wiih March 31, 1904, 2,574 Packets were 
sold at the Kaldt, and 644 packets at the Mastung, Post 
office. 
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Medical. Sanitary arrang^ements are primitive, and in most places 
non-existent. In Kalilt town, heaps of refJse and dirt are 
Village sani- piled in ihe different quarters, whilst litter and filth remain 
lation and in the houses and screets unti I they are removed to manure 
\\atersuppl>. MasUmg, a few sweepers are employed to 

clean the bazar and in the vicinity. Some of the more well- 
to-do men employ sweepers in their houses. In the houses 
of chiefs and men of position, whose womenfolk observe 
parddy well privies are used, a very insanitary system said 
to have been imported from Persia and Afghdiiistrln. The 
sanitation of the villages outside the towns is fairly good, 
owing to the periodical migration of the Bnlliui population 
for the winter, and to their living for the most part of the 
year in tents (gtddn.) As soon as excessive filth has accumu- 
lated at one place, the tents are moved elsewhere. The mud 
housCsS, too, are abandoned after a time, which accounts for 
the deserted villages that one finds so frequently. The supply 
of drinking water is drawn from springs, streams or kdrdzes^ 
and from wells in the khusJikdva tracts of Mungachar and 
Chhappar ; Narmuk ; Talkhkdvi near Isplinji; and in the two 
northern valleys of Bhalla Oasht and GwMndcn. The water- 
supply from sources other than wells is on the whole good. 
The Ziairlt Kdrez in Kaldt and Kdrez-i-Paddah in Mastung 
are noted for the excellence of their water. 

There is great scarcity of good drinking water in the 
Zarakhu valley, which is a part of Bhalla Dasht, in the 
country round Narmuk and the outlying tracts situated in 
ihe hills, especially of the S;iran, Nagdu, and Harboi. In 
these parts, water has to be brought from a great distance, 
either frum wells or springs. It is occasionally taken from 
pools in which rain water has collected, but is dirty. 
Cattle and human beings drink and clothes are generally 
washed at the same place. 

Surveys. The Survey Department of the Government of India has 
prepared and published maps of the whole district on the 
scales of i ”~2 miles, miles, miles and 

miles. A map on the scale of 6 inches to a mile has also 
been prepared by the Survey Department of the coal bearing 
area in the Sor Range which includes the Digdri coal mines. 

In iSgcj, when the settlement operations, to which re- 
ference has already been made in the section on Land 
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Revenue, were commenced, Kahnak and a part of the 
valley including the Dulai valley were surveyed on the scale 
of 16" to the mile, and a further survey of some more 
villages to the south arid south-west of Kahnak, including 
a part of Tiri, was made in 1905 on the same scale. 

During the operations of 1899, the survey of irrigable 
lands was made field to field, whilst in case of dry crop 
areas it was done according to tribal tenures. The survey 
made in 1905 was of a more summary nature and e’xcluded 
waste land. Irrigated lands, gardens and cultivated and 
culturable dry-crop areas were surveyed in blocks. An 
enumeration and valuation of all houses and trees was 
included. 
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r) RINCHINNAU is one of the larg’esit villag-es in Miin- 
^achar, and g'ives its name to one of the central 
divisions of that valley- It lies at an elevation of about 
5,c)9o feet above the sea. The vdlla^e consists of four 
hamlets called Rahmalizai Shahr, Karamalizai Shahr, 
Sh^halizai Shahr and Lundi Shahr, and is the headquarters 
of the Sluidizai section of the Ldn^av tribe. The place 
deriv^es its importance frtnn the fact that it lies on the 
caravan route, formerly much frequented, between Kaldt and 
Kandahdr. 

The population consists of about 43 families of Shddizai 
and 6 families of the Allahydrzai sections of the I.dngfav 
tribe. All arc agriculturists and hold lands subject to 
the payment of revenue to the Raisdnis and Muhammad 
Shiihis. A ndih^ appointed by the Raisanis, resides in the 
village tt> collect revenue in Mungachar and Chhappar. 
Tlie vill possesses three shops of Hindus; tliere are 

four families of Loris, About miles to the west of the 
village is Karbiikha, known also us Kot or Sarddrn^-Shahr, 
where the Langav chief resides. 

About four miles east of Hrinchinnau is Manddhdji, the 
name given to a collection of hamlets, each cf which has a 
separate local name. The most important are the 3 hamlets 
inhabited by the Malangzai (50 houses), Durrakzai (30 
houses), and Bahrdmzai (30 houses) sections of the Ldngav 
tribe. Others are Khurdsanis (18 families), Muhammad 
Shdhis''(30 families), and Pahlwdnzai Mengals (10 families). 
Mand<^hdji is the best irrigated part of Mungachar and 
possesses kdreses. The trade is local and largely in grain. 
There are six shops of Hindus. The most notable person 
in the neighbourhood is Saiad Salim Shdh, who is held in 
great reverence by the people. The Mungachar thdna and 
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rest-house are situated at a distance of about 8 miles from 
Brinchinnau on the Kalat road. 

Iskalku is a village lying about 7 miles to the east of 
KaLit in the southern end of the valley of the same name, 
at the foot of the Marboi hills. It is the largest Shahwani 
village in Sarawdn and forms the headquarters of the 
Alizai section c'f that tribe. Iskalku is said to have < een 
granted to Shaho, tlie ancestor of the Shahwdni tribe, at 
the lime when the Ahmadzais came to Kabit. The main 
features of the village are its shau\% thick orchards cont.ain- 
ingcliieily mulberry and apricot trees, an i its terraced fields- 
An abundant watersupply, used for irrigation, is derived 
from 7 springs and i of which the most Irn port ant is 

the Hhalla Chashma which contains 20 siiobchius^ divided into 
160 pds. and held by a number of holders. The soil is 
extremely fertiUi and yields good crops, including tobacco 
and hemp [bJuimr). The chars, as prepared from hemp g'rown 
at Isk Iku, is considered especially good. There is a good 
deal of dry crop cultivation in the iu*ighboui hood. To the 
west of the village in a hill named Cliola-n;i-latii is a cave 
called khamnao from the treasure supposed to be ‘hidden in 
it. '1 hi> cave is avoided by the poojde for superstitious 
reasons. 

Tile village has (1904) about 158 houses, comprising 120 of 
Shalivva.'iis, 12 ot Nicharis, 7 e tch of I'm .ranis aiui Lahris, 
and a few more of Haiigulzais, Ihirfmzai AiengaJs and 
others ; there is also one shop kept by a Hindu. The present 
heidman (iqo6) is K. 1 >. Mir Azim Klein*'*' Shahwani. Oth.er 
notable persons residing in tlic village are Mir Kam.-il Kluin, 
son of the late K. B, Mir Samundar Khdn, Lahri, 'vho 
purchased land at Iskalku and setiled there, and Mir l);Vd-i' 
Khiida, he;idman ot the Sarawan Umardnis. 

The viil ige lies on the road from Kaldt to the Bohin and 
tracks lead from it to Nich; 5 ra and Gazg through ifie 
Harboi. J he Harhoi bungalow at Gislik is 10 miles ea.st ol 
the village. 

Isplinji, the headquarters of the Bangulzai tribe, is a 
fine valley situated south of the Marav valley. The two 
are divided by the small hill of Khurban which also separates 
the Kurds from the Baii’iilz is. Kpu-ji, like Marav, is 

* Died in February iro?. 
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from the summits of the hills east of the valley, paths enabling 
the Kfirds and Bangulzais to descend quickly into the pass. 
The distance of Isplinji from Mastiing via the Surkh B^-^tjo pass 
is about 28 miles, and from Kahit via jehan about 59 milts. 
The total number of houses, including all the scattered huts 
and hamlets in the whole valley, may be estimated at about 
200. The largest groups are those inhabited by, and called 
after the name of, the Saiadzais (about 30 Ii/mses) and Diricir- 
zais (about 40 houses). f 5 oth hamlets contain small orchards 
of mulberry and apricot trees, together with some almonds and 
grapes. 'Fhe criief and some of his relations reside in a 
small hamlet called Wadera-na-Shahr consisting of about 
15 houses and .‘-iiualed east of the Saiadzai village, and 
close to it is a large mound said to be the ruins of an old 
Rind fort. The present Bangulzai cliief is Wadera Nur 
IMiiliammad. Besides the chief, his relations, and other 
Saiadzais, a number of Dinfirzais, Gwand Ihidduzais and 
a feiv servile dependants also live in tb.e valley. A Hindu 
hania from Kaclihi keeps a shop in the VVadera’s village 
during the summer. The Koh Badduzais come in the 
summer with their flocks of sheep and camels and pitch 
their tents at the skirts of the hills to the west of Isplinji, 
their encampments extending to Kdbo, Talkhkavi and 
Zarddn 'ihal in the Kurd country. On tbe approach 
of winter, the whole population of the valley migrates and 
the vilUiges are deserted by all except a few families of 
Ldngav bnoj^ars who stay to look after the cultivation. The 
valU'y is, on the whole, well cultivated and is divided among 
the tribesmen in what are known as iir or shares of each 
clan or takkti?\ Kor the most part the land is dry crop. 
The two principal hill torrents which provide flood irrigation 
are Kdngari from the south and the Tang from the north- 
west. The valley possesses two Icilrcijes called Mutkuna Jo 
and Nok Jo. The principal owners are Saiadzais and 
Dindrzais in Mutkuna Jo and Saiadzais, Dindrzais, Garrdnis, 
Shdhoz.ais and Gohrdmzais in Nok Jo. There is also one w'ell 
about 30 feet deep which is worked by a Persian wheel and 
. belongs to a Dindrzai named Faiz Muhammad. Before the 
construction of these kdreses the Chashma, a large spring 
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situated under the spurs of the Koh Siah, irri^atec^ the lands 
in Isplinji, but^it has been dry for many years. The tomb of 
Bibi Ldlen, wife of Sakhi Patdhan, the ancestor of the 
Saiadzais and the patron saint of the is situated 

at Isplinji and is held in great reverence by the tribesmen; 
the Sakhi’s own shrine lies at Khaisdr near Johdn. 

There is no trade except that carried on by the Hindu 
traders, and the only industry is the manufacture by the 
Badduzai nomads of woollen carpets. The passage into the 
Bohin through the didicult hills on the east lies over tlie 
Dilband hill by an extremely diHlcult footpath whicb leads to 
Barari and thence into the Bohin. A bridle path constructed 
in 1905 between Kaldt and Kolepur via Johan runs through 
Isplinji. Communication on tlie west with Mastung has 
become easy on account of the improvement of the tlilhcult 
passes which lead* over the jdtu pass west (d' ]\'lMrav and 
the Ab-i-Gul and the Surkh Hajo passes over the Zahrighat 
Range. 

Johan is a large village situated in the valley of 
that name on the northern bank of the Sarawan river at an 
elevation of 5,150 feet above the sea. It is well known for 
the excellence of its tobacco and lias always been important 
from the fact that the three routes, Kalat-Hibinafu via 
Narniuk, Kalat-Kolcpur, and Nushki- Bohin via Miingachar 
run tlirough it. It is about 37 miles from Kal/it, 43 miles 
from the railway station of Ivolepur, 58 miles from Hfbiiidni 
via Robdiir, and 51 miles from Mastung via Isplinji, Umar 
Dhor and the Surkh Bajo pass. 

The valley in which it lies is ii highly picturesque one 
with its terraced fields, abundant irrigation, groves of 
myrtle, and orchards of mulberry, pomegranate, grape and 
apricot. The total number of houses is about 70. '1 he 

majority of the inhabitants are called jollanis and form a 
portion of the ulus of His Highness the Khan. They are 
divided into four sections, viz., AHzai, Gwassarzai, Puzh and 
Sheiidi, and number about 40 houses. The lieadman, Mir 
Ghulam Murtza (1906^), is an Alizai and claiiiis descent from 
one named Ali, a Durrani Afghdn, who is said to have married 
the sister of Jdlro, a Puzh Rind of Mir Chdkar’s time. The 
remaining three sections are of Rind stock. Other inhabitants 
are Bangulzais (13 houses), Shahwdnis {3 houzes), Lahris (10- 
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houses), j^nd a few Raisdnis, Kambrjiris and others, 
population does not migrate during the winter. During thS 
summer, the place is visited by 6 or 7 Hindus from Kacjihii ' 
who carry on a brisk trade mainly in tobacco and Whe^t.vA 
The soil is extremely fertile and well suited for the cuiti« 
vation of tobacco, but the amount of land, in proportipfvtp ' 
the vatersLipply, is limited. 'The sources of irrigalion.Ti^rp;f 
the Sara wan river and several springs. Tl'.e Kluin le^«s! 
revenue 'it one-tenth of the total produce in addition to thd 
cesses calk'd and on tobacco, and ruHbi on grain 

The ccsscs on tobacco amount to about one seer Irom every 
cultivator ; while the ftdfhi cess on grain is levied at i kdsa 
on every khanvar- d he revenue is however, usually leased 
in conjunciion with that of Gazg in J *alawan for a term of 
years to a contractor called ijdf'addr^ who-e authority is 
confined to the collection of the revenue and the control of 
the Khdn’s cattle-poimd. He is, as a rule, repre.sented 
locally by one of the cultivators. The contractor pays 
annually to the Khan of rice and 6o.g//;/A‘ of barley 

for the revenue contract of Johan and f/ 'Zg combined. 
The headman of the Johanisis exempt from revenue in lespect 
of his holding, [.and at Johdn has been acquired by 
pur,chri'-e ia recent years by the Lahii and Bangiilzai chiefs. 
Th..se c lri^ds have hitherto held these lands free id' revenue, 
but the que-di^ n of their assessment was raised by the Khan’s 
coni rad or in 1905. The Bangulzai chief initiates his land 
from the water pf the Khaisdr spring about 2 miles west of 
Johan. 

'I'he villiige possesses .several shrines, the principal of,' 
which arc those of HibiNazo, Shah njiho,|Bughdi ShahM ^^ii-^ 
Bibi Nckzao, all of winch have been mentioned in Chapfapr^^'^:; 
Of places or ' rclaeoUigical interest may be nientione^^i^b^l 
Takht-i-SulairnrU^, whicii con-ists of the ruins of 
fort on a hill aheut 3 miles oast of the vill.ige, and sev^Ssi'^^ 
long gravi s which are found scattered in the valley, 
ith'is important i^roup being that of six siturued in the ston^'- 
plain e .st of Joluin. 

Kahnak. Tne locality bearing the name of Kabnak 
has a locrd importance from its connection with the Rai- 
sams and Rustamzais. It is a prolongation, of the 
^ A glint is equal to 50 has, as. 
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valley in its north-western end and Ifes below 
?;"tfa0/south-west6rn skirts of the Chiltan hill. The villages 

g;"' ■ i;:' 

c^iihprised in it are 16 in number, each known by a separate 
liaiflie, Kahnak proper is locally called Kahnak Khali, and 
.^Stands north side of a conspicuous moi nd, on which 

fort commenced by the Khdn of Kah'it in 
' overawe the Raisdnis, but which is now in ruins. 

" Kapnak Khali has about 130 houses and two Hindus’ shops. 
The indigenous inhabitants are known as Kahnakis and 
affiliate themselves nominally with the Sarparra tribe, but for 
all practical purposes are included in the ulus of His Higtmess 
the Khdn, and their headman is designated asmalik. Other 
residents in Kahnak Kliali include Roddnzai Sarparras; 
Rustumzais; Lallazai Sheikh Husainis ; and Dodai Muhammad 
Shdliis. The spring has a copious supply of water divided into 
13 shnbdnas and irrigates (1905) 926 acres of land, including 
2 acres under gardens. The total area irrigated in the 
Kahnak valley from 25 kdrezes and 4 springs was found 
(1905) to be 9,560 acres, including 69 acres under gardens. 
The largest sources of irrigation include Chashma Kahnak 
(926 acres) ; Kjir6z Guldahan (635 acres); and Kdrez DarwAzi 
Kaldn (570 acres). The most important of the remaining 
villages are situated to the east of Kahnak Khali, the two 
largest being Bdbkdri, which contains about 150 houses, 
and Shahr Sarddr Ghaus Bakhsh (about 100 houses). Per- 
haps in no other part of the district is the population so 
divers as in Kahnak. In Bdbkdri live the Bdbkdris who 
clairn to be Mengals ; also Garr Sdsolis ; Summaldris; 
*>Badduzais ; Raisdnis (Jamdlzais); Zagar Mdngals, and a few 
AShdhizai Mengals and others. Shahr Sardar Gha*us Bakhsh 
the principal- Raisdni village and its inhabitants are 
::lftdstamzais, Sardjzais, Pandrdnis, Bullozais, Shordnz?iis, 

■ Somdlzais, Rdhusainzais, and Zangizais besides some 
^^Sheikh Husainis, Lahris and others. All are engaged 
ag^riculture. The hamlet of Sarddr Bakhtidr Khdn, 
the Rustamzai chief, is situated about 2 miles north- 
east of Kahnak proper and possesses about 15 houses. 
As related in the section on Population, much friction has 
existed in the past between the Raisdni chief and the 
Rustamzais. Owing to their constant disputes, the Raisdni 
chief, who resides at Mithri in Kachhi, was in 1896 forbidden 
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by the Agent to the Governor-General with the concurrence 
of the Khdn to interfere in Kahnak and the Rustamzais 
to visit Mithri. This order is still (1907) in force. In 1899, 
a Survey and Record of Rights was made of tlieir respective 
lands in Kahnak. In 1904 between tlie months of April and 
August the telegraph line between Dhingar and Soru was 
maliciously cut five times, but n >twithstandingthc endeavours 
maJe, the perpetrators of the oflence were not traced. 

The Kahnak Rest-house at Tilera on the Quetki-Nusliki 
road is about 2 miles west (^f Sardar Bakhti/ir Kh;in’s village 
at tliG foot of the Mash^lakh hills. It is 32 miles from 
Quetta and about 16 miles from Mastung town. The 
Kalinak railway station about 4 miles from Kahnak 
Khali. 

Kalat. the capital town of the Kalat State» is situated 
in 29'’ e'N and Ob'" 35' R, at a distance of 8<S.V miles south 
of Q'.ictla ;uul is 6,783 icet above the sea. It is known 
to the natives as Kalat-i-Baloch and Kahit-i-Sewa ; the 
former to distinguish it from Kahitd-Ghilzai in Afgluinisidn, 
and the latter from its legvmdary founder. Its population 
was ab;.ut 2,000 persons in 1901. The inhabiUmts are 
cliiony the Klidn of Kalat's troops and his retainers ; ihe 
remainder include Hindu traders, of whom there are 50 
or 60 families, some 12 families of shoemakers, and 8 
of blacks^niiiis. The town occupies a spur, of tb.e vShab,-i- 
Mardihi hill on the west of the Kalat. valley and is in a 
state of dilapidation. A wall surrounds it, wilh ten 
bastions ai; irsiorvals, each luiving a sej^arate name after 
tiic section ('f the DehvNairs which is required to keep 
it in repair* Its three approaches on the. north, south and 
e:ist are known respectively as the Mastiingi, Gilkand and 
Dildar g-ates. * Outside the wall are the three suburbs 
know'll as Pasi-i-Snahr, Ru-i-Shahr and Khdl or Babi Khdl. 
Commanding the towm is the ////>/, or citadel, an imposing 
structure in which the Khan of Kalat resides. It has five 
storeys and has a fine view of the valley and the juniper 
ranges of the Harboi hills beyond. 

Below i!ic citadel lies a Hindu temple of Kdli, probably 
of pre-Muhammadan date. The marble 'image of the god- 
dess, holding the emblem of plenty, stands in front of twd 
lights which are perpetually burning and for which oil is 
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supplied by the State. A large stone fbrming the plinth 
of the guard room ot the Dilddr gate bears an imago of 
Sliiva. 

Beyond the fact that he was a Hindu and that he has left 
traces in the Bilav-i-Sewa or S6vva*s peak in the Cluigai 
District and that a section of the Dehwiirs of Kalat is still 
known as wSewazais, nothing is known of the founder of the 
town. Kaldt fell into the hands of the Mirwaris about the 
15th century, since which time it has remained the capital 
of the Ahrnadzai Kluins. The tomb of Mandav, the Mug- 
hal governor from whom the throne was wrested by the 
Mirwaris with tlio help of the Dehwars of Kalat, is situated 
near the M istungi gate. Some describe Mandav as a 
Baloch. In the Kalat and Nichara are men- 

tioned as one dislrjct under the title of Kalat-i-Nich.dra. in 
1758, Kalat withstocKl three assaults by Ahmad Shah, 
and in 1839 during the first Afghan war was taken by 
the British under General Willshire when Mehrab Khan, 
the ruler, was slain. The Mastiuagi gate still bears the 
m irks of the British cannon. A year later, Mehrab Kr.dn’s 
successor Sh/ih Kawaz Khdn was ousted and Kahlt sur- 
rendered to the Sarawdn insurgents. 

Tliere are no important industries, but silk embroidery of 
a superior ki/nl is done for home use. The trade of the town 
is chielly retail business. In pre-British days Kal.'it was an 
important centre of trade and caravans passed tli rough it from 
Afgh.inisia n to India. A large population oi Bahi, Bailor 
and Nurzai Afghans lived at Kalat, but iiave dcsertvtl the 
place in recent years owing to the decline of trade. Some 
Jews also lived there as jewellers and traders in siik cloth up 
to the time of Nasir Khdn II. d'axes 011 trade are levied l*y 
the State by a sy.stem of contracts which is described in 
Chapter III. No sanitary arrangements exist, and the town 
is in a d.rty condition. The watersupply of the inhabitants 
is from wells. 

About two miles north of the town is the Resideiuw and 
Other buildings known to the natives as ch/id^'ni. llie 
principal buildings include the Residency, the Political 
Agent s OlTicc, Post and Telegraph Oflice, Resl-houso, 
military lines, and the Political Advi.sei ’s house. B.xcepl the 
asL named, which is a State building, the rest have been 
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constructed by the British Government. A dispensary 
maintained by Government is located outside the town, 
Marav or Marao is a fine valley situated north of the 
Isplinji valley and south-east of the Bluilla Da.'ht. It is 
about 8 miles long- and 6 miles broad and lies at an elevation 
of 5,596 feer above the sea. The valley is inhabited by the 
Maddzai, Phulldnzai, Mdjizai, Karmuzai, Zard;irzai, Masii- 
ddni, and Gorgezai sections of the Kiird tribe. As already 
said in the description of Isplinji, the valley is important 
owing to its position with regard to the Boldn pass. The 
valley is entirely surrounded by hills and is a basin with 
no drainage exit. On the north of the valley is a depression 
where water collects after heavy rains forming a small lake 
which abounds with waterfowls of various description. Border- 
ing on this lake is a long narrow strip of land called Chaman, 
about 4 miles long and 100 yards wide, lying in the form 
of a crescent. A grass locally called bhtnum growls on it in 
great profusion and its roots are dug by the people dn the 
autumn for use as fodder. 

There are four villages in Marav, viz., Shahr Sarddr Ydr 
Muhammad, containing about 40 houses in three hamlets ; 
Shahr Mir Yusuf Khdn, containing about 30 houses 
in two hamlets ; Shahr Khair Bakhsh possessing about 
28 houses ; and Shahr Vatdr Khdn with about 23 
houses in two hamlets. The first three are situated close 
to each other within a radius of about a mile, while the 
fourth is about a mile to the north. The name Marav is, 
strictly speaking, the designation of the whole valley, but. is 
more appropriately applied to Shahr Yusuf Khdn. A bunga- 
low of modern style has been built by Sarddr Ydr Muham- 
mad in his village, but the chief generally resides in Gw^anddn. 
In Yusuf Khdn’s village there are 4 shops belonging to 
Hindus engaged in the local trade and i of a Hindu gald- 
smith. About 16 families of Purtoszai, Mazdrzai, Jongalzai 
and Patdhdnzai Ldngavs reside in Khair Bakhsh village and 
are engaged in the cultivation of lands as tenants. Many. 
Pirkdni and Sahtakzai nomads pitch their tents in the 
valley during the summer. The inhabitants 'of the Marav 
valley live by agriculture and flock-owning and by selling 
firewood in Mastung. Cultivation in the valley has increas- 
ed a good deal of late years. The land is for the most part 
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khushkdva. The only source of permanent irrigation is Miniature 
one kdres excatrated at great cost by Sarddr Allah Dinna, Gazet- 
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grandfaiher ot the present chief. Out of a total of 21 
lihahdnas into which the water is divided, 17 are held by the 
Kdrd Sarddrkhels. There is also one well worked by a 
Persian wheel, which was started in 1904, and three springs, 
viz., Chakkul, Phoghi and Bhalla Jo. The watersupply 
of these is, however, uncertain and they are often dry. The 
crops include wheat, judri^ lucerne and some potatoes. 

Supplies in small quantities are procurable without much 
difiicLiity. Drinking water is obtained from the kdre^s. 

There is also one well in Yar Muhammad village and 6 in the 
ands called Mall, about 2 miles to the south. The former is 
about 2^ feet deep and the latter about 60 feet. Two ancient 
mounds are situated to the south of Ydr Muhammad village 
and cui one of them the Kiirds have now a graveyard. Seven 
long graves, said to be those of companions of the Prophet 
who w^re killed in fights with the infidels, are situated in the 
Lop lands in the north-eastern prolongation of tlie valley. 
Communication with Mastungand Kolepur has been facilit- 
ated by the construction of bridlepaths and by the improve- 
ment of all difficult passes, including the Marav Khand on 
the way to Kolepur, and the Jdtu (7,265 feet), Surkh Bdjo, 
and Ab-i-Gul -leading to Mastung. Kolepur, the nearest 
railway station, is about 16 miles to the north. Two 
difficult footpaths cross the hills on the east to Khajiiri 
through the Machhi pass. There is very little local trade, 
except that passing in transit from Johdn to Kolepur, and 
there are no local industries. 

Mastung*, the second town in the district and the 
headquarter station of the KaUit Political Agency, of the 
Political Adviser, to His Highness the Khdn and of the local 
nidhai^ lies in 27® 48' N. Lat. and 66° 47' E. Long. The 
town is situated about 14 miles from the northern end of 
the fertile valley of the same name at an elevation of ,590 
feet above the sea-level. Mastung possesses a most salu- 
brious climate and is noted for the excellence of its fruits and 
of the wheat grown in the valley. It is connected with 
Quetta and Kaldt by a metalled road, and is distant from 
those places 33 and 55^ miles respectively. Six miles to 
the north of Mastung is the Mastung Road (locally known as 
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Wali Khdn ) station on the Quetta-Nush'ki branch of the 
N.-W. Railway. 

The town proper possesses about 300 houses and is 
enclosed by a wall. It is entirely surrounded by gardens, 
and orchards protected by mud walls about 6 feet high. It 
has a moderately well-supplied bazar of about 30 shops 
kept by Hindus. There are also the oflicials of the nidbat 
establisliment, 5 or 6 families of Deluvdr goldsmiths, 
and 2 shops of a baker and a butcher. The indigenous 
inhabitants of Mastung are Khwaja Khel and Zar Khcd 
Deh'wars, Saiads and IMullazais. Tlie Arbdh or the princi- 
pal headman nf the Dehwdrs resides in the town. The 
chief State buildings are the recently constructed miri or 
palace oi the Khan; the nidbat oHice; the tinina with a jail 
attached to it; the dispensary; the levy lines and a primary 
school (established in 1905). The principal mosque lies in 
the west of the town. The idjj^dfi is outside to the. north of 
the town and is a hnv-walled enclosure. Except tl\c rest- 
house which lies io tlie east of the town, all the Ciovermment 
buildings are located in the west aiul include the Political 
Agent’s house, completed in 1903-4, the Political A;^>ent’s 
ollicc and quarters for liis clerks, Post and Telegraph OHice, 
the Assistant lA)litcal Age/it’s house and the house for the 
Native Assistant, Sarawan, 

Tho present town, according to Masson, wiio visited 
the place in 1831 and again in 1840, is alVinned to re- 
present the ancient city of Arangabau, whose site was 
pointed out to him a little lo the east or north-east of 
the present town, but no trace of this is visible now (1906). 
Another name of Mastung which is traceable in some of the 
issued by the Ahmadzai Kluins is Kluidfibad. It is 
said to have i'.een given by the early Abmad/ai Khdns, but is 
never used now. The most ancient of the present inhabi- 
tants of Mastung arc the Chamkazais and the sjte of their 
village is south-west of the present town. Two ancient 
mounds'are the Sampur, about 4 miles w^esi of Mastung, and 
Sul6d Bulandi, about 5 miles north-west. To the south-west 
of the present /niri is the site of the old citadel which 
was" destroyed by Ahmad Shah. Masson in 1840 describes 
the town as containing about 400 liouses surrounded 
with a crenated wall and governed by Muhammad Khdn 
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Shahvv;ini on behalf of Shah-Shuja-ul-mulk, who had given 
him the title of mud/b with a salary of Rs. 200 per annum. 
It was to Mastung that Lieutenant Loveday and i\Ir. Masson 
were taken alter the revolt of the Sarawan chiefs which 
placed Nasir Khan II on the masnacL In 1876, Sir Robert 
Sandeman negotiated here the settlement between Mir,, 
Khuddddd ban and the Brahui chiefs. 

Beyond the silk industry, which has already been referred 
to under Arts and Manufactures in Chapter II, and si!k 
embroidery which is executed for homj use, tliere are no 
other industries. The trade is in the hands of the liln Ui 
shopkeepers under the supervision of a pancJi/tyaL 'IMie 
imports consist mt'Stly of piece-goods for use in the 
town arid neiglibourhood. '1 he principal exports are 
wheat, melons anti almonds. Taxes are levied on the trade 
by the State. Five sweepers, under the supervision of a 
Hospital Assistaiti, are employed on sanit.Uion, and the 
watersupply is obtained from drrrjes. The two largest 
k<ircD(\s are B.'iliram Sluilii and Tindhin, whicli How [xisl the 
town from east to west. A number of villages and hamlets 
are , situated round the town on the various sources of 
irrigation. To tiie cast of the town arc I’lr Ivanu (15 
houses); Tindlan (25 houses); JLihram Sliahi (20 houses); 
and Saul Ml (20 houses). On the north are Sheikha 
( TOO houses in five hamlets ) ; Sheikh Taghe 
(20 houses); Kdrez Miana (;sO houses); and Dand (20 
houses). 'I*ho majority of the inhabitants are Dehwars 
of the Abizai, Tnikhar, Dadrizai, Saulai and Sheikh 
sections. The remainder are Lahris. Kdrds, Garr/mis, 
Siialuvfinis and servile depend.ants. The Siialuvani chief 
lives at Mdri, a small village of some 20 houses ol 
Hiijiz'ii and Ramandanzai Sliawdnis lying about 2 miles 
north ol Mast ring. The Muhammad Siiahi cliicf resides 
in a small village east of the town called Muh.ammad 
Shdhi. It contains about 30 houses of Ahmad Khdnzai 
and Bambkazai Muhammad Shdhis, About 6 miles north 
of Mastung are situated the two large villages ol I iri 
• and Pringdbdd. Kach is the headquarters of a patwdri’s 
circle of the Mastung nidboL Tiri contains about 150 
houses and Piingabdd about 200. The inhabitants are 
Dehwdrs of several sections and are known as Tirchis 
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and Pringdbddis respectively. Special nrention may be 
made of the Saiads of Tiri, the most influeiitial of whom is 
Saiad Muhammad Zamda, son of Saiad Muliammad Sharif, 
mentianed in Chapter 1 . In general appc-arance the two 
villages have little to distinguish them Ironi Mastung. Both 
are walled and surrounded by gardens and each possesses a 
‘small bazar consisting of a few shops of Hindus. Madder 
was formerly much grown at Tiri, but the cultivation has 
lately been replaced by that of potatoes and onions. The • 
Mobi supplies the largest amount of irrigation to Tiri, and 
Pringiibad has several kdreses^ the largest ones being the 
Kdrez Kandki and Kdrdz-i-Kaldn. It was at I’ringdbdd that 
Nasir Khdn I totally routed the Afghdri army sent by Ahmad 
Shah to chastise him for declaring independence in 1758. An 
encounter also took place near here in 1840 between a body of 
Brdhui insurgents and a British force, resulting in the defeat 
of the former and the submission of Mastung Two hamlets 
reckoned with Tiri are R6k (15 houses) and Sarband (35 
houses). In the latter lives the principal Tirchi headman, 
Malik Badal (£906). Kandiiva is another large village, about a 
mile west of Tiri, It contains about 150 ht uses, mostly of 
Tirchi Dehwdrs and the shrine of Sheikh Lango, a local saint 
of considerable repute. ■ The Quetta-Nushki Railway runs 
close past these villages* 

Narmuk is a large valley in eastern Sarawdn, inhabited 
by the Latiri tribe. The main valley lies immediately east 
of the Sdruii hill and west of the Nrigau range which separ- 
ates it from the plains of Kachhi. A branch valley, the 
Drang, which farther north is called the Lop, runs northward 
parallel to the Ndgau Range. In its general aspect the 
whole tract is most uninviting, marked by an entire absence 
of trees and with few villages. Ol the latter the most 
important are Hasanjoi, Takht and Rdkgwdsh. Hasanjoi 
is about 13 miles from Johdn and is situated in the Narmuk 
valley* The viljage was established by the late Sarddr Dost 
Muhamm'ad Khdn, father of the present Sarddr Mir Bahrdm 
Khdn (1906). It consists of some 10 huts and the Sarddr’s 
residence or kot, which is surrounded bv a high mud wall.* 
Takht, also called Takht-i-Muhammad Khdn, a very old village, . 
was founded many generations ago by Sarddr Muhammad 
Khan, the ancestor of the Lahri Sarddrkhdls, It contains about 
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30 houses and is situatec|fat the foot of the Sdriiti, about 3 
miles south of H’a>ianjoi, and was formerly the headquarters 
of the chief. R^kg’wdsh is situated in the Drang valley at 
a distance of about 7 miles from I'akht, at the foot of 
the Nagau Range, and consists of some 40 houses. Tlie 
inhabitants of Hasanjci ai d R6kgwa.-li are ZobcrAni 
Lahris and those of Takht are Brdhiin>:ais. During the 
summer, three shops are opened at Hasanjoi by the Hindu 
traders oi Sanni, The Lop valley is inhabited by the Ji^toi 
and Koh-Kiillois. The majority of the remaining inhabit- 
ants of the tract arc l.ahii nomads. The wliolc tract is 
very deficient in water. At Hasanjoi drinking water is 
obtained from a few springs about 2 miles to the west ; at 
Takht Irom three wells Iroin 18 to 24 feet deep, and at 
Rokgwash from Robdar about 4 miles off. 'i o the west of 
Rdkgwash there is large pool called Nasli, where water 
collects after heav^v rains and is used by the popi.lalion. 
The r >ad from Kabit to Bibinani passes through Narmuk 
and (ictani, the halting stage is abiuit ,|. iniKs 
in rth east ol Ha'-anjoi. There are a few small springs at 
Gctdni. IwHi attempts have been made to dig kdrc:i;cs from 
the skirts of the S/irun hill, hut without success, 'i he hdrdiz 
last excavated, abcwit 1899, ai a cost of about 12,0( 0 rupees 
by tl'.e late Sardfir 1 hist Muhammad Khan to irrigate lands 
at Hasanjoi, worked lor three years and then dried ; most of 
the wells have since fallen in. 

The tribal graveyard of the Lahris is about i }f miles east 
of Hasanjoi ; it comains the graves of the Laliri chiefs ;ind 
among others of Mir Fazal Khan, who was kil ed at Kalat 
with Mir Mclmab Khan H in 1839 and is regarded as a 
saint. His grave is visited by people siifTcring from inter- 
mittent . lever (se/itdk/ii). Other important shrines are 
those of Shdh Abdulla in the D^ang val ey and ofFir 
Jongal on the road to Gazg. 1 he Nichfiri-Lahri gravcAard 
north of Hasanjoi marks the site where tiu se two trihos 
fought with ea( h other in old times wiih great bloodslied. 
Other places of arclueoh'*gic'al interest are tlie ruins ol a fort 
at Pudgili and several gabrhands scattered ihioughout the 
valley, Ot the latter the most important is calked L'ehwdr 
Kushta and lies on the road midway betwee n Joluin and 
Hasanjoi. The S<irL'in plateau on the w’est is ascended by 
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footpaths from Hasanjoi, Takli^ Dos6h, Handri and 
Gurgina. On the cast, the Nai^au Range is crossed into 
Kachhi by five difficult tracks, one leading from Lop to 
Dddhar over the Bhaiir and the remaining four to Sanni 
over the Nagau hills. 

Shirinab is the name applied to the northern portion 
of the valley which extends from Kaneti northwards^ to 
the point where it opens into the Mastung plain. The' 
southern portion of the valley is called Zard. Shirindb 
forms part of Mastung, and Zard t?f Mungachar. The total 
length ( f the valley, including Zard, is about 24 miles with a 
breadth of from to ej- miles measurings from base to base 
of the mountain lidges which enclose it on the cast and 
west. The possession of Sliin'nab is divided between the 
IMuhammad Shdhis on the south and the Khan of Kakit on 
the north. Owing to the stony skirts of the hills cultivation 
is coniined to the banks of the river. The valley is well 
irrigated. The sources of irrigation include S hdnkes and 
I spring held by the Bniiuii tribcMiien and 4 2 

springs and i stream subject to the paymejit of revenue to 
the Khan. In the tribal portion, the principal proprietors 
are the Muhammad Shdhis, but Meuigal, Raisdni, Kambrari, 
Sha'.uvani, Kulloi, and Bangulzai tribesmen have also 
acquired small shares by purchase or by investment of 
capital in lidnhis. The tract contains 8 villages, the 
largest being Kaneti (50 luuses) situated about i mile 
east of tiio Shirlmib river. It is inhabited chiefly by Mu- 
hammad Shaliis (20 families) and Mengals{24 families) with 
a few Shahwanis, Raisanis and others. All depend on agri- 
cuUure combined with flock-owning. The present headman 
(1904) is Shadi Khan Siirozai I\Tuhammad Shrlhi, Kan6ti 
is one of tlie few Bnihui villages which will be found* inhabit- 
ed during the winter. A Hindu trader has a shop there and 
collects ^/i/y wool, and carbonate of soda {/'/fr/^) for export. 
There \s a good deal of cultivation. Irrigation is from 3 
i(YrA' 50 .yand the principal crop is tobacco which flourishes well 
in the whole valley. Rhushkdvii cultivation in small tracts 
along the skirts of the hills is practicable after good rains. 
Three footpaths lead to Kardgdp over the Rodangi, Garrae 
and Joak hills respectively on the west ;the range on the east 
is crossed into Khad by a track through the Chhuttok pass. 
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Of the remaining villages Shinndb, a small village al: the 
northern entrance of the valley, derives its irrigation water 
from the SlurinSb river and is owned entirely by the Khdn. 
It contains about 10 houses of SiVcozai Muliammad Sluihis 
and Sheikh Dehwdrs who cultivate the Khdn’s lands*. 

Zard is the name commonly applied to the soutliern 
or that part of the Shirindb valley which is populated by the 
l.iing.ivs. It is reckoned with Mungachar and extends from 
the two Kulloi villa^jes of Miisazais and Kan'mzai in the 
south, to the /chushkdvfi tracts of Chhori and Rodangi in the 
north. The Mas Lung-Pan jgiir road runs through the tract. 
The locality derive.'j its name from a kdre^ of the same iirnne 
and has an extensive irrigated area, watered by 25 kdn r^cs. 
The total number of villages is 2t, the principal ones being 
Shahr (ihu lam Jan { 55 houses), Miisazai and Kaiimzai (30 
and 25 houses respectively), Burjalizai (30 houses), and 
Lori-td-Shalir (20 houses of Loris), all situated at the 
foot of the hills on the east of the valley. On the west 
side of the valley are Sfihirzai (30 houses) and Khinii 
(2b houses). Tlie inhabitants are mostly Ljingavs of various 
sections. The largest and chief village is Shahr Ghuhiiu 
Jdn, which has four shops kept by Hindus, Two dyers 
also carry on business here. Excellent crops are raised in 
Zard, especially tobacco, lucerne and niclt)ns. Lobacco is 
exported to Makran in exchange for dates. The trade is 
mostly in grain and is in the iiands of the llhidu traders* 
Caravans passing through the valley usually lialt either near 
Burjalizai, Patehanzai or Shahr Ghulain Jan, The Sliahwdnis 
possess revenue rights in respect of a part of tlie land irri- 
gated by the Zard and the Nok Jo hdrcc;es and the Ivldingals 
in those ol Sohro and Phidri. The Khdn holds proj:)rielary 
shares in the Idreses of Dluiiwjil, Fhidn, Mdiwal, Sohro, 
Sabzdb, and Zahrowdl, and the Khardn Chief, Sir Nauroz 
Khdn, has inherited shares from the late Mustauli, Fakir 
Muhammad, in those of Zard, Phidri, Khuni, Sahzab and 
Sodawdl, 
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VPPEN’DIX I. 


Alphabetical list, of A<^ricalluralt Flockowiiers' and Revenue 
Terms in Kachhi, Sarawdn and J/inlawdn, 


'rcrins ill Knclilii 

(Jalki). 

j 'rcrins iiscJ ill Sar:iw;'ni 
'■ ;liu 1 Jli:il;i w.'iti 

; (I{i‘:ihui). 

1 

i 

1 

Abad s;'il 

Abad Sid 

A year in which there has been 
a favourable ratnl'all and the 
<* crops are i^ood. 

Abadkar or Raluik... 

k 

. Bazaar or Bazi^har. 

A teiiiint who brings land under 
culii vation. 

Abu 

1 Abos 

i 

i 

i 

Kars of wheat, /Wf/rarid maize 
when liaU ripe, also p irclicd 
grain and half ripe melons. 

Achba Kama, dhalii, 
or Karai Karan. 

Tidio-tinnin^ 

VVinnovviiig. 

Adli, rej or ri:j 

Nanib 

(i) Irrigation at sowing time, 
tii) A held is adh when the 
water has been fully 
absorbed and the land 
is lit for ploug fling. 

Adharnbari or nisf 
;imb;u*. 


Land, half the revenue of which 
has been granted to a jaj^irddr 
by the State. 

Ahat ... 

All at ... 

The system und*r which village 
servants, such as cai penters, 
etc., are emp!o 3 ed and paid in 
kind at each harvest. 

Aitha or thala 

i 

i 

j 


(i) Irrigated land wliich has 

remained fallow for a 
certain number of years, 
generally tvv'O. 

(ii) In some places the term is 

used for irrigated lands 
generally. 

Ajjar, dhanr or 
nK%ar or rama 
(Balochi). 

Kur or Khur 

A Hock of goats or sheep. 


1 
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SARAWAK, 


Terms used in Kachhi 
(Jatki). 

Terms u.scd in Saratv^n 
and Jhalawdn 
(lirahuO. 

lixp la nation. 

Am bar 

Ambar 

A heap of grain, a granary. 

Angari 

...... 

A disease affecting wheat. 

Arbiib . . 

Arbab 

A village or circle official who 
is charged with superintend- 
ing the cultivation, tlie con- 
struction of dams and the 
division of water. 

Arbabi>*a ••• 

...— 

Payment made by cultivators to 
the arhiib. 

Arhari or chctri 


Crops sown in spring and 
reaped by June. 

A4idb or jandrah 

Asi;lb 

A watermill. 

Athog, samniy 
yat, haqulard^ sam- 
mulard, haq-i-topa. 
Zamindari and 

topa. 

Boh ta r i , Bo 1 lar or 
tula (Jhalawan). 

The share of produce paid by a 
tenant to the proprietor of tlie 
'fhe amount varies, but 
is generally jlilh, whence the 
name. 

• « • ••• 

Avidun 

The well of .1 A'drrz . 

Badshahi trappar or 
ghani. 


Lit : The King’s rug or carpet. 
Dl.stribution of yokes and la- 
bour, X:e., which are required 
for the construction of dam.s 
ill river beds, &c. 

Bags 


A /ndr tlistvise caused by a 
southerly wind in October. 

Bagb ... i 

Bagh 1 

A garden. 


; Baghcha 

1 

A small garden. 

Bdhiti ... 

1 

1 

I 

A cotton plant which has lost 
lis petals. 

... ... 

Bahu, puli ... 

A sheaf of wheat or barley. 

Bair, S^ri 

. 

1 

In flood crop areas, a very 
large tract of embanked and 
cultivated land having no sub- 
sidiary dams. Larger than 
the ,^iikn and hanna (q. v.) 
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'Terms ii'sed in Kachlii 
(Jatki). • 

'Terms used in Sar;iwan 
.'ind Jhalaw4.li 
(Brahui) 

i 

! Kxpl.ination. 

1 


Ikdkh 

A disease from which melons 
suirer. 

Band or banna^ ban- 
no. 

Band or latli 

An embanked field. Larger 
than giikn (q. v. J 

B:ir, nih or kliori ... 

(i) Khori 

(i) Small heaps of winnowed 
and cleaned grain made 
at the time of batai. 


(ii) Johan or zdgh ... 

(ii) The whole heap of winnow'* 
ed grain. 

Bara 

Kurda 

An irrigable plot. 

Basta (Dadhar) 



Fodder revenue permanently 
fixed on shares of water in irri- 
gated lands, generally by the 
bullock load. 

Batai, Sarkari 

l.^aTai 

Division of produce, also re- 
venue demand. 

Bazgar 

Bazgar or bazghar... 

A tenant. 


Boluni .. 

A small pen in which kids are 
kept. 


Bt^nl or Kachh 

A Hat or tract of land in tlie 
bed of a stream. 

Bot ... 


Silt in river bed. 

Bhakhul or bhakur, 
safhli or salhri and 
kdhin. 

Pdli or pill 

A small sheaf of judr or wheat 
when cut and lying in the 
held. 

Bhandur vr j^mssar ... 



Soil which has sand and clay 
mixed. 

Bh'Anga 


Small heaps of winnowed and 
cleansed grain made at the 
time of batiii. 

Bhani 


Cotton picking. 

Bhannar, Kiina or 
Karab. 

Karab 

Stalks o\' judr. 

Bhdnr ... ... 


Cattle manure. 
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Terms used in Kachhi 
(Jatki». 

Terms used in Sarawiu: 
.'ind JhalrivvAn 
(Brahiii). 

Expl;in:r(.loi). 

Bhannin 


A cattle pen. 

Bharti or da^i^-karaii. 


Mcasurin^^ the j^rain heap for 
hatal. 

Bhathi or Khand ... 

j (i) A lar,i^e breacli in an embank 

j 

1 (ii) Sheet used in indijLiO inanu- 
1 failure al Dfidhar. 

Bhoh, boh or bhun . - 

I’u^ or riiu^' 

Wheat chaff. 

Bhunjo or puan and 
paun pati lyatra. 

Khiikawa 

j Seciind vvalering. 

Bijj 

Tufjhin or tuingh 

Seed. 

Bit 


liars of jwfr in which ii few 
i^THins SI ill remain after 
tlircshini^. 

Boh tar 

BohU'ir 

Landlord. 

Bosi or thadda and 
dalha (Bhag" N/iri), 

■ 

Brusht (Mastuiij^) ... 

Sproutiiigs ol judk' stubble 
which have not received 
irrigation as distini^uislied 
from arhari whicli lias re- 
ceived ir riii^ation. 

A system ry wliich inferior soil 
is artificjally improved by 
deposits of silt. 

Buliari or adhi and 
san7iahri, 

1 

Buhari 

.i watei divide for irrij^ation 
purposes. 

Bukhra 


A disease of young* junr plants 
caused by Iicat in August. 

Buzgfai (Baluchi) 

Buzgal 

A flock of goals. 

Chashma 

Chashma 

A spring. 

% j 

Chakul 

1 

A small spring. 

Chat (Shonin) 


The watering of the wheat crop 
shoriJy before harvest to keep 
the stalks erect. 

died or dhdk 


The junr crop when a little 
over waist high. 
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. ! 

I’crms used in Ivachhi 

(Jatki). • ! 

i 

Terms used in Snrawan 
a lid Jhalaw.'iii 
(IJrahui). 

1 

I Kxpian.'itiou. 

i 

ChhtU or chkat kht^r 

ChhaL 

I>road-Cfisl sowing. 

Chlicr ... 


Asstanhly oi* cultiv ators for the 
protection of a dam on tlie 
approach of Hoods. 

Chon^ or ckonk jJti/- 
phtir^ iiisri, nisariia 
or iiisiirii. 


The jiidr crop when the ears 
lirsL begin to sprout. 

... 

Cliuchik 

Flowers of the tobacco plant. 

Diichi . .. 

l)4clii * ... 

A female came!. 

(Gandlva) 


Road cess. 

fe 



A kind of inferior soil. 

Dahni (Kh/iri) 


i'lie water a/»d irrigated lands 
paying revenue to the Khan. 

l);iho ytihri ... 

i 

Lit. one-eleventh. A conces- 
sion in :de by the State or 
from the revenue 
share of the grain heap to a 
propriett>r for tlie reclanialioii 
of waste land. 

Daniihi or pat or 
potho* 1 


llard clay waste land beyond 
the reach 0 ! Hoods. 

r):'ifiabandi or Kantra 

Dilnabandi ... 

Appr.iiseinent of crops for })ur- 
poses of revenue. 

D^nd or Karij^ar 
(Baluchi). 

1 

Kbards 

Bullock, 

Das or niid (Baluclii). 

Drassain . ... ...• 

Goat hair. 

Dasht-i-aniw^t, pat 
patchiroT potho. 


Documentary term used for 

1 hard clay soil lying beyond 
the reach of Hood water. 

D6dha or di'dli 

Did 

The stage wdiich judr and 
wdieat reacli when the ears . 
Hrst begin to form, but have 
not burst. 

Dera, rah^ bdr ox neh. 

Johdn or kharman... 

The threshing floor, also heaps 
of cut crop. 
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SAI^A WAN. 


Terms used in Kachhi 
(Jatki). 

Terms used in Sarawdn 
and jhalawan 
(Brahui). 

i 

Expla. ation. 


Raggi 

Cow. 

Dhanrvval 

Shoi^n or Shwan ... 

A shepherd or goatherd. 

Dhara, dharo or ptiri. 

Jolijln 

(i) An uiiwinnowed heap of 
corn. 

(ii) The heap of hkiisa plas- 
tered with mud. 

DlitVa 


A bundle of wool spun into 
thread. 

Dh6r\ 

Kbori 

Heap of grain made for pur- 
poses of batni. * 

Dlior 


Cattle. 


Dlior 

A flood water channel in plain. 

Dhung 


A pair of judr ears. The 
wages of crop cutters are 
generally calculated hy dhung^ 
generally 12 per diem. 


Dhuttur 

A variet}^ of judri in Haghwnna, 

Dolidnri-pi wanri 

Deru 

1 Milch sheep or goat given on 
loan. 


Dor or dlior .. 

A stream. 

Dohar 


.Second ploughing. 

Dukal 

j Dukkal 

j Drought ; a year of scarcity. 

Dumbi or Hdd 

i MMh ... 

: Slieep. 


Dun 

A w’-ell. 

Cjilbaorg^ab 

... . 

Jttdr or wheat before the ears 
open. 

Gah or karna^ 

j^dhn and ^opat. 

Go-at, Gobatj'or 
Gowat, 

Threshing. 

G;ihn or paiiiii 



A small embanked field for irri- 
gation by flood water. 

Galla 


herd of male camels. 
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Terms used in'Kachhi | 
(Jatki). • : 

! 

'I'erins used in S.^rawan 
and Jhnlawan 
(Bi.-Uiui). 

! 

j Kxplanaii.m. 

i 

i 

1 Gdlicha .»• 

j 

A kind of mil lei. 

G A n a r or trikhar 
hhd^a. 

1 

y/zr/A- stalks when three leaved, 
and about 4 to 6 inches high. 

Gandha 

Gandlio 

A large dam across a river. A 
smaller dam is called •wakra. 

Ganw^l 


A cow-herd who tends cattle be^ 
longing to several owners (as 
disliiiguished iVoin dhannvnl. 


Garar 

.System of sowing seed by drill 
in dry crvip land during late 
winter rains. 

, . * 
C.jafpi 


Sowing cotton seed in lines by 
pinches. 



Garinsoli kholum ... 

i 

A variety of wheat originally 
obtained from Ciarmse! in 
Afghdnistdn. 

G a s Ii-f*‘ad-phitti-ka- 
rail, or J li a n f**- 
mdran. 


Clearing land. 


Garr 

A camel disease, itch. 

Gham ... 

Gham 

Tile system under which land.s 
; are held by tribesmen in return 

I for supplying men-at-arm-s to 

1 the Kh;in of KaiUt. 

Gidra 

Galau 

; Sweet melons. 

Godi or Kdniba 


! Weeding. 

Gogra 

«••••» 

i Cotton boll. 



Goriiana 

j 7'he trial well of a kdr^s. 

Guna 


Oil-seed chaff and .stalks. 

Gundi 

Kuhli 

i 

1 

tCarthen receptacle for grain. 
Smaller ones are known as 
j^undara. 
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SARA WAN. 


1 

Terms used in Kachlii ; 
CJatki). 

Terms ured in Sarawin | 
and fhalawd-n i 

(Br/thui). 1 

Explawation, 

— 

CiWilZ ... ... 

A branch channel for the distri- 
bution of tlood water. 

Habub, habubnt^ lo-\ 
'ivdstma or rasnim. 

Lovvazima ... 

Subsidiary recoveries or cesses 
levied in addition to the fixed 
share of revenue. 


Habaira or soi 

Lajid which lies fallow for one 
year. 

H aid art ... =.i 


Mustard crop wdien fully ripe 
and still green. 

Hal wa liana or hat\ 
wahf^ivan and har. 
itnihMu. 

La n gar 

Ploughing. 


Hankon 

A pen for Hocks. 

Hindwana ... 

Kutikh 

Water melons. 


Hot 

A 


Hfzali 

A Ic.ather skin for keeping milk 
(mirs/za/c). 

! 

Ij^ra .. ...| 

1 
i 

i 

I") lira 

i • 1 

1 

(i) Lump assessment. 

(ii) Lease or contract. 

(iii) Payment made liv contract 

for any agricultural un 
dertaking. 

(iv) Appraisement of crop; sys- 

tem of land mortgages. 

Iii^m or jai^i'r 

I 

Grant of rcvenue^frec lands. 

Jalar or arliat 

i 

1 ... 

Well wairked by Persian wheel. 

Jandrahi 

AsiawAn 

Miller. 


J-auluslitak ... 

A variety of barley. 

Jo 

> 

Jo ... ... ... 

A vvaler channel from a 
stream. 

Jora - 

• ... 

( i ) A pair of bullocks. 

(ii) The land cultivated by a 
pair of bullocks for one 
harvest. 


Jopak 

Spring harvest. 
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Terms ii> iCachhi 


'I'enns use in Sara wan 
anti Jhalawan 
(Br.'ihiii). 


r'\",>lr! nation. 


K;ihchar 


Kakra 


Kala piini or Sialiiib: Si.'ihaf 
or sidkdf. j 


... Pasture ground. 

Cotton seed. 

... Permanent source of irrif^ation. 


Kallar 


Kiinbel 


Klin ear 


.1 Kallar, Kallarbast Saline soil. 
I or Shorahast. 


i\ar;Uva (Bd-la N;lri). j 'i'oho 


Karez .. 

Karez Kasli ... 


K<lrez 

K.'lrez Kasli... 


Katal... 


Depi essions below the enibank- 
insiits in which til is 
generally sown. 

( i ) Wheat stubble, 

(ii) Grem barley stalks from 
which ^rain has been 
extracted and used as 
fodder. 

• A crop watc-her. 

' Under-Ground water channel. 

• Professional kdrt'rj diGGO*'^* 


Kas (Bal. pashm) ... Wool. 


Kars in which 
after threshing. 

Shearing. 


Katra ... 
Kh^rlisa 


Khambhani 

Khauri 


MunG'i moth or sireh straw. 

A sliearer. 

Documentary term for lands 
subject to full revenue de- 
mand. 

A sliiiG for scaring birds. 

Soil with a light clay surface 
which cracks but possesses a 
sandy sub-soil. 

A flock of cattle, goats or slieep 
belonging to several owaiers. 
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Terms used ii\ Kachhi 
(Jatki). 

Terms used in Sarawdn 
and .IhaK'iwdn 
(lir.'ihui). 

K-xplr. nation. 

1 

KhtTi ... 


(i) IMoughing-. 

i 

! 

1 

1 

! 


{\\) Land which has been 
ploughed and tinished I'or 
the day. 

j 

i 

1 

Shoni .. 

(iii) The lirst ploughing of a 
field. 

KluHi 

Klsh.'ir 

Cultivation. 

KhWii 


Judf or wheat cars containing 
milky juice. 

Khukl... 

Kbit ... 

Young wheat or barley tor 
grazing. 


Khurruiu 

A pit for storing grain. 


Kliuslikfiva .. 

Dry-crop area. 

Kin Kariin or iat/i- 
handi. 

>Konr ... 

To embank land with the plank 
harrow-'. 

Kubijli 


Indigo seeds wdiich do not ger- 
minate. 

Kukk 


Earless jiiar stalks used as 
sugarcane. 

‘ Kiili (Nasir;ili;id) or 
matt. ! 


Alluvial soil containing yellow- 
ish silt. 

Lfli ••• ... . 

Lai 

Crop-cutting by hired labour. 


Lai or Lai-kashi ... 

1 Process of cleaning the wells 

1 and tunnels. 

Lab or labaro 

Drdu iyr Ltib 

Time of reaping. 

Lai^ar ••• ... 

Laij^ar 

Crop cutter.s. 

Lapa (Jbal) ... ^ 


Wages paid to the cultivator 
who cuts crop in irrigated land. 

Lassi ... 


Slight s .owers of rain occurring 
at the beginning ol winter. 

X^at.b ... s... 

Lathy band 

A field embankment. 
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rorms used iu K;y*hhi 
( jatki). 


Terms used in Sara wan 
and Jhalawan 
(iJrahui). 


Kxplanatiott. 


Lathband baa^ar ... 


Lathband hangar ...I 


A tenant wlio has embanked 
land for cultivation. 


LeVo ... 


Lok ... 


Lunrna 

Lur 


Machhi-clu'r ... ■ 

Maiif^... ... ... Hashar 


Mardan sari (Sibri 
near D ;i d h a r- 
Baluchi). 

Mat ... 


A male camel. 

A full grown camel. 

Reaping indigo ».)r til. 

(i) A fl<'>od as distinguished 
from rail. 

(ii) A technical term for lands 
irrigated by Hoods. 

Kdrcrscs with open channels. 

l^abotir borrow'ed for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Reriodical division of lands 
among males. 

A he-goat. 


Matt 
Milis ... 


Matt ... 

Milis ... 


A rich soil containing red loam 
deposited by iloods. 

Camel hair. 


Milk, niulk or miVasJ 


Milk, inulk or miras. 


Ancestral land or property in 
land. 


Mithi {^sainin') 


A dark loam specially suitable 
for indigo. 


Mokhi (Bhag Nari),| 
or moki. 


Appraisement of revenue in 
casli or kind on standing 
crops of miing^ moth or 
judrl. 


Mora ... 
Mundhi 


Nall war 


M ora j W « s ps o f I u ce me an d moth. 

i 

I (i) Second year’s cotton or in- 

i digo crop, 

i (ii) Indigo stalks left in the 
ground. 

i 

i Permanently irrigated land 

which lias remained fallow 
for more than two years. 
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SARA IVAN. 


Terms used in Kachhi j 
(Jatki). . 

I'ci nis used in Sarawdn 
and Jhalawan 
CBrahui). 

Kxp'.anntion. 

! 

NAli wahiiwan of! 
’Nali. I 

Suntl... 


Nambh Zamiii ...! 

i 

1 

! 


A lield, the surface of which has 
dried alter irrigation but the 
sub-soil is still wet. 



Naiobur 

Tunnels of a kdn'rj. 

Nar or Sundlia 


(i) Root stalks of judr allowed 
to remain in the s^rouiid. 
(ii i Root stalks oi si re h and til 
are also called ndr. 


Palal... . ... 

(iii) Wheat stubble. 

N<Sri or rop ... 


Til St year’s cotton crop. 


Niori... 

Dry crop land irrigated by 
spare water from permanent 
sources of irrigation. 

Nokh 


Rain or flood crop land after it 
has remained falK)w for one 
year. 

Olar 


Refuse of fodder left by cattle. 


PAloz, Pali*zdt 

C u c u r In t a c e o us c n > p .s . 

Panitra 


Payments to camel grazers for 
grazing camels belonging to 
others. 

I^ani^'ri Jana^ (Balu- 
clii). 

Pancri hailing^ 

I’ant'rl tuliting 

i Panc-^i), Shaiidan 
(Mastung^). 

Transplantation of seedlings. 

Partdl 

i 


(i) Revenue levied on produce 
payments made by the 
cultivators to village ser- 
vants. 

(ii) Maln^'sar in Rolan lands. 
The levy of revenue from 
the remnant of the com- 
mon heap. 

P 61 ia «•« ••• ••• 

... 

A piptform for scaring birds. 
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Toriii used in Kachhi 
(Jatki;. • 

Terms used in Sara\v;4n j 
and J halawAn 
(BrithuO 

pin nation. 

PI) or 


Hair ripe barluy grain eaten 
after parching. 


Prish (HI : Arzun)... 

A kind i>f millet. 

Phundani 

Puto ... 

The term is used in Mirw.iri 
country tor tlie judri crops 
only. 

Pir khori or Vicli-ki- 
Khori. 


An extra heap made at batni 
from 'which cesses, &c., are 
paid. 

PoUlii 

Dasing 

Sowing. 



Put ... 

Picking«the tobacco crop. 

Rilhaki 


.Share of produce .allowed to a 
tenant-at-will. 

Rai's or mfrab 

Rais or mir^b 

A village oJlicer who supervises 
the divi.sion of water or the 
culiivalion of land. 

Ri'ijiina ( Hoi an 

Lands). 


Payment in kind made from 
the common pre-duce fo the 
cultivator in cert on villages 
for tran^p. rt of the jdgird€ir‘s 
share to his house. 

Rasul vvai or kordn 
kdsa. 

Rasiilwai 

Share of grain generally the 
first measure se« apart in 
tlie name t f the IVv phel and 
given to the village mulld. 

Ratti 

Ratti, surkhi 

Rust. 


Roina 

Open channel of a kfirdrj. 

Rayati 


Irrigated lands paying revenue 
to the Khan or in 

which pri’prietary rights are 
vested in the tenant.. 

Romba 

Pan (Sri or lughmi ... 

Seedlings* 

Saildba or lur 

NoUdf 

Flood irrigation. 

Sangorsitta 

Khosha 

The ear generally of wheat or 
jit d r. 
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SARA WAN. 


Terms used in Kachhi 
(Jatki). 

Terms used in SarawAn 
and JhalawAn 
(Brahui). 

K\p{H.iatIon. 

S«inwanr 

Bashshdm 

Summer rains occurring in 
July and August. 

Sarbel (Kunara near 
GandfWa)C Baluchi) 


Proporiion of water and land to 
which a male child becomes 
entitled in irtigaled lands 
subject to periodical distri- 
bution. 



Sabzbar or Saozbar 
or hdtucWi. 

Autumn harvest. 

Shag^irclana ... 

SliJig^iiddiia 

Tiie perquisites of a miller. 


Slior^waki or daik... 

A variety of wheat sown late 
originally imported from 

Shor^wak. 


Shfra 

Kars of a crop when the grain 
begins to form, also juice of 
dates. 


Sohel 

Autumn. 

— 

Shorn parosh. Shorn 
Shikast, 

First watering. 

SuU^hri (Baluchi) 

suiiiari. 


Land ploughed whilst dry. 



Siahzami'n 

Dark loam soil. 


Sundia Kholuni ... 

A variety of wlieat. 

Sung^ari 


Kmpty cotton bolls. 

Surs;U 

Sursi'it 

Supplies furnished by culti- 
vators to the Khan, jdgirddr 
or oftlcials. 


Taghilr 

A water-divide. 

i 

Trini/ihi Kholum 

A variety of wheat. 

... 

Taldf or Ijauz 

A small tank for storing water 
from a l^drcz. 

Tcjir 


A crop which has been reaped 
twice or tlirice, generally judr. 
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Terms used in Kachhi 
CJatki;. 

'J'erms used in Sar.'iwan 
and Jhalawan 
(Brahui). 

Iv'tplanation. 

Th^ran 


Reolanialion of waste land. 

Toha or toho 

Toho 

A crop or water watcher. 

Trclidn 


A three-year old camel calf. 

Trui (Diidhar) 


Revenue levied oii the wheat 
crt>p from tlie earninj.;s of 
labourers eni^aj^cd in liarvest- 

im;-- 

Un .i. 

mmm 

Wool. . 

Uth 

Huch... 

Camel. 

Val * .. 

• 

(i) The collection of wheat or 
;W,/r ill the threshini^ 
lloor. 



(ii) A heap of ears on the 
thresliinj^’ lloor. 

Wah 

...... 

A canal. 

Wahndi 

Wiihndi 

T.akinf^ Hocks to ^rnze at a 
distance for a lengthened 
period. 

W^hi... 

i 

A water channel. 

Wajib 


i Payments made to village oflTi- 
cials who help in collection of 
revenue .and superintend 

cultivation of lands. 


Wali i 

The plants of cucurbitaceous 
crops. 

Wardthi 


Ory stalks of cotton plants. 

Wdri ... 

R6k or R6ki 

Sandy soil. 

Wdri 


A thorn enclosure for keeping 
goats or sheep. 

Waro 


Picking cotton. 


••• •«« 

Stony soil. 

Wiham 

mmm •« - 

Lambing season. 


i7 
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Terms used in Kachhi 
(Jatki). 

Terms iicsd in Sara\v:»n 
and Jhalawdn 
(^Hrahui). 

Kxplanation. 

Zahghal 

Zaghal 

A small flock of kids and lambs 
when grazing. 


Zardoi 

A melon disease. 


Zarkharid ... 

Land acquired by purchase. 



Zhalli 

Soil containing gravel. 

Zobhai (Baluchi) 

Khiirda or Zoba 

Wages paid to a shepherd by a 
share in the flock which he 
tends. 


Zik 

Skin for keeping ghi. 
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Statenfint showing kdrescs, spring, etc . , in Sarawan in jgoj. 



KArdzes. 

Springs 

Streams. 

i 

i 

1 

! 

! 

i Remarks. 

Riinnin^jf. jory. 


Narmuk... 

1 

2 


I 

! 

1 

Iskalku ... 

3 

1 

7 

... 


.Kakku (Harboi hills) .. 

k 


1 



Shdkhri ... 

I 

... 

I 

... 


Kishiln 


... 

2 



Muhammad S h ^ h 




I 


(Harboi hills). 






Garrdp 

1 

... 


... 


G6di 

... 

... 

1 

.. 


Izbotki 



I 

... 


Isplinji 

2 

... 

... 

... 


Khaisdr and Johdn ... 

... 

... 

I 

I 


HArari 

... 

... 

I 

... 

1 This is the same 
> stream which irri- 

Jam 

... 

... 

... 

... 

J gates Johdn. 

Hampddaj^h in the 

... 

... 

1 

... 


NAjjau hills. 






Robd 4 r 

... 

... 

... 

I 

• 

Marav 

I 

... 

... 

... 


Mastunf>f ni<ihat-— 






(i) Mastung^ 

68 

3 « 

4 

3 


(ii) Pringdbild 

29 


... 

... 


(iii) Tfri 

20 

12 

I 

1 


(iv) Kahnak... 

21 

12 

4 

... 


(v) Duldi 

3 

6 

2 

... 

Four of these were 
running in 1905. 

Carried over 

149 

77 

27 1 
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Kiirezcs. 


Streams. 

• 

Locality. 

Running:. 

Dry. 

Springs. 

PjiCMARKs. 

1 

Brought forward ... 

149 ! 

77 

27 

7 

. 

Khad (tribal area) 

j 

■ 

■y 

“ 


... 


Shi'rindb (tribal area) ... 

8 

... 

I 



Gurgfna andKardgap... 

iS 

19 


... 


Niniargh 

r 

3 

35 

... 


Mungachar 

... 

... 

' 

... 


Zard 

25 

4 

... 

... 


Brinchinnau ... 


18 


... 

* 

Mand 6 h«'iji 

«4 i 

7 

... 

... 


Kdrchhiip 

1 


... 



Chhappar valley .. | 

2 


2 



Kalit j 

>9 

! 

3 ^ 



Garriri ... j 

i •> 

1 

I 

... 

••• 


Les ... ... 

1 . 

- 

... 

I 


Chauki 

1 

I 

i 

... 

2 

1 , 


Astangi 

! 

1 

... 

•• 


t 

1 

Saridth and neighbour- 
hood. 

i 

i 

i 

• ... 

5 

i 

! ^ 


Khajuri ... 



I* 

i ! 

* Besides the large 
spring there are 
several smaller 
ones, the number 
of which is un- 
known. 

Total ... 1 

1 

250 

13* 

87 

12 i 

! 


APPENDIX III. 


Extracts from a letter No. 1763, dated the irth July 
from Major H. L. Showers, I. A., C.I.E,, Political Ag-ent, 
Kaldt, to tlie First Assistant to the Hon’ble the Ag^ent to 
the Gov^ernor-General in Baluchistdn. 


With reference to correspondence ending with 3'our First 
Assistant’s endorsement No. S60 — Z, dated the ist August 
1905, on the subject of the Mastung sericulture experiment, 
I have the honour to sijbmit the following .report of the 
opera i Tons carried out in the present year. 

2. The success of the experiment last year was so en- 
couraging that it was determined to considerably extend the 
scope of this season^s operations. Accordingly an order 
for 240 oz, of Bombyx Mori silkworm eggs was placed 
wiih M. L. de I. Arhousset of Alais in July last. These 
reached Mastung in good order on the 9th of October, 
Duiing the winter they were kept in the Agency house, 
being protected from the cold by placing a quilted cover 
over the “ Almirah ” they were in^ while occasionally on 
very cold days a lire w^as necessary. 

3. In addition to the French eggs a sample of 6 oz. of 
Italian eggs was received from Messrs. Ditta Tommasa 
F'erri & Co. of Ascoli Picono in Italy, while Mr. Frank 
Durant (Durant, Be van & Co. of London) w^as good enough 
to send me a further supply of 5 oz. of Caucasus eggs. 

4. During the autumn and winter, a silk factory was 
constructed on a site near the Khdn’s Miri. Four large 
buildings with an aggregate floor area of 6.900 square teet 
were constructed at a cost of about Rs. 3,900. In these 
wooden tresiles were erected so as to provide seven tiers 
of trays 'or matting for the accommodation ot the 
silkworms. 

The tray area thus provided amounted to 19,700 square 
feet. Even tiiis space was not nearly sufiicient tor the 
worms as they increased in size and had to be spread out; 
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and various other buildings in the Miri, the nidhat^ the 
Levy thdna^ etc., were brought into requisition. The tray 
area in these amounted to some 24,900 square feet, giving a 
total area of 44,600 square feet occupied by the worms 
when the expansion was at its highest. 

5- In addition to the Mastung factory, smaller factories 
were established in the large villages of Tiri, and Pringdbdd 
and at Mach in the Boldn Pass. The full tray area in these 
places amounted to 10,000 square feet. It was intended to 
experiment at Kaldt also, but owing to the altitude (nearly 
7,000 feet^ mulberry leaf is not ready for cropping until late 
in May wdiile the eggs do not seem to remain in good order 
later than the end of April. 

6. The first hatching beg m on tlie ist of May and the 
operations continued till the 8th tiif May. The first^ cocoon 
was spun on the 25th of May and the last on the 30th of June. 

^ ^ -X- ' i 

8. The total quantity of leaf supplied at Mastung from 
the ist of May to the 25th of June was 5,443 maunds, the 
largest quantity in any one day being 250 maunds. At Tiri, 
Pringdbdd and Mach the quantity was about 960 maunds 
more or a grand total of 6,403 maunds. 

9' collect and supply the leaf at the factories, a large 

number ot men were employed, the highest number in any 
one da}^ being it6. 

10. 1 he work inside the factories was also very consider- 
able. It comprised the picking of leaf from twigs and 
branches, the chopping it up when the worms are young, the 
feeding of tiie worms, the changing of the leaf and the 
cleaning pf trays, the maintenance night and day of a fire 
in each compartment, etc. When the operations were at 
their height the number of men and boys employed was 103 
in all the factories. These were given wages at Rs. 8 per 
mensem for a man and Rs. 4 per mensem for a boy. In ad- 
dition th^re was a jemadar or supervisor over each block or 
group of buildings while Pundit Tdra Chand and his assistant, 
two sericulture experts whose services have been obtained 
from the Kashmir Durbar, also assisted in the work of 
supervision. 

11. The total quantity of cocoons picked amounted to 
6,253 lb. These after being dried in the sun weighed 2,080 lb. 
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This should produce some 1,040 lb. of raw silk, which 
at 13 shmiiigTs and 4 pence a pound should yield a return 
of Rs. 10,400. Against this the cost of the and the 

working expenses amount to Rs. 4,000. The cost of 
building of trestles and other materials and of reeling 
machinery has not been taken into account, but these remain 
as a perinaneni asset and, with profits such as now obtained, 
the initial expenditure will soon be recouped. 

12. Thus this season’s operations have also been 

successful, and it may be said, I think, that this important 
industry is now permanently established in the Mastung 
valley. * ^ ^ ^ 

13. The immediate success achieved, however, is only a 
part of .the tale. More imporiant and significant is the 
widespread interest taken in the operations by the people 
of the country. The factories have often been thronged 
with visitors, while many applications were received from 
sominddrs to be supplied with young silkworms to rear in 
their own liomes. These were supplietl to 6 different men 
and in all cases the worms were succe.ssfully reared. Then 
there wjis the army of some 250 persons employed in the 
operations. They are all Dehwiir or KrAhui zanihtddrs and 
the knowledge they have gained of the industry will be 
diffused throughout the whole Mastung valley. The success 
of the operations in. Iced was largely due to the zeal display- 
ed by these wc'rkmen. A v^er^' wholesome and sometimes 
even troublesome rivalry prevjiilcd be ( ween the people 
employed in the various blocks of buildings. They parti- 
cularly felt the parting with worm.s they had reared when, 
as the latter required more space, they had to be moved 
to other buildings. On one or two occasitais the rivalry 
between blocks led to open quarrels and some fighting. All 
this emulation among people who do not ordmatily take 
much interest in anything beyond tb.oir own immediate 
concerns is an excellent sign, and I think it may be asserted 
that interest in the industry has been aroused among 
all classes of the local people from the higlicst to the lowest. 
This interest extended even to Khdriin, and at Sir Nauroz 
Khan’s particular request I sent him ^ an oz. of eggs to 
experiment with. The result is not yet known. 
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14. * For the disposal of the season’s cocoons it is 
proposed to reel off as many as possible in Mastpng’, The 
rest can either be sent to Kashmir to be reeled or despatched 
for sale to Marseilles where a market for them will be 
readily obtainable. The reeled silk will be sent for disposal 
to Messrs. Durant, Bevan & Co., the London Brokers wdio 
dispose of the Kashmir produce. 

15. A reeliiii^ machine of the latest type has just been 
imported from Messrs. J* i:>erthaud Fils of Lyon Charpennes 
in France. The silk reeled on this by Pundit 'I'ara Chand 
should be of excellent c]uality. As the industry expands, 
additional machines will be required. 

t6. It has now to be considered what arrang'ements * 
should be made for the future carrying- on atid development 
of the industry. 

The main object should he to get the people of the country 
to take up the industry, but to ensure this it is necessary that 
the State should continue for some years to come to show 
the way. To this end an important beginning has been 
made by the putting down last winter of a large number of 
mulberry cuttings and mulberry seed. A well equipped 
factory has been provided which only requires the adtlition 
of a few extra buildings to make it complete and it has been 
conclusivoL' demonstrated that silkworm-rearing on a large 
scale can be carried through to a successful issue. It is 
proposed, too, to introduce silk wreaving', which will greatly 
add to the interest and usefulness ot the industry. As 
already stated, the people take keen interest in the industry 
and the private planting ot rnulberry expressly for sericult ural 
purposes*has already begun. Thus I confidently expect that 
in a very few years we shall see both the culiivation of 
mulberry and the rearing of the silkworm in active progress 
in every village in the Mastung valley, thus carrying with it 
the three-fold benefit of extended arboriculture, increases to, 
the State revenue, and the providing of remunerative employ- 
ment for large numbers of these thriftless and poverty-stricken 
tribesmen. 

- 17. His Highness the Khiln, I may say, has evinced 

considerable interest in the operations and he remarked to 
me lately in conversation that such an industry ought to be 
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successful in Mastung, for as Panjgfir is the home of the date 
so is Mastupg’ the home ot the mulberry. 

j g =54' 

19. I must not omit to mention the very satisfactory results 
obtained from the experiment with Caucasus eg^gs. The 
worms were strong- ;i;id healthy and cocoons of good size 
were produced The silk, moreover, is- far wliiter than that 
obtained from French cocoons and this is a quality much 
appreciated by the brokers. I think, Uieretbre, that while vve 
should not abaiiwlon the Frencli seed, which does so well both 
here and in Kashmir, a proportion at all events of next year’s 
supply should be obtained from Persia. It is to be presumed, 
too, the climate of .Masiung approximates more neaily to that 
of nortnern Persian than to the French climate and prhna 
faciey thereVore, the Persian seed should do better here 
than French seed. 

20. For a year or two until the trees lately put down 
by the State bear leaf, I would reconimt^nd the factory 
operations being conducted on a somewhat smaller scale 
than in the present year. At the same lime, however, 
endeavours should be made to get the zami midrs to conduct 
operalions of tneir own, and the order for seed now to be 
sent Home should be based on ihe number of men wiio are 
willing to come forward in the m itter. In this conneciion, I 
think, the monopoly of the Kaldt Srate with regard to the 
industry within the State limits should be recognised. That 
is to say, all producers must dispose of their pr duce to the 
Stale. I gave some seed this year to the Church Mi^sioi? 
Society at Wall Khdn and this condition was imposed on 
them. 

21. I would also recommend that we should continue 
to deal vvith M. de I. Arbousset for the purchase of h'rench 
seed and with Me.ssrs. Durant, Bevan & Co., for the disposal 
of the produce. Both have taken a sxmpaiheiic interest 
in our newly started enterprise. 

Sir Thomas W^ardle ot Leek loo will, I am sure, be alwaj'^s 
glad to hear how we are progressing and to give us the 
benefit of his valuable experience in all that pertains to 
sericulture. 
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Route Lists. 

The rouie lists are intended primarily for District oflicials. 
The lists have no pretension to be exhausiive. Distances, 
except when drawn from published route lists, are approxi- 
mate only. 

Nomenclature. 

Metalled i ^ 

, ,, , > Road, nt tor carts. 

Umnetalled - ) 

Bridle-path made path fit for camel and other 

transport. 

Ifack Unmade, but usually fit for camel transl)ort. 

Boot path or path — Sui table for foQt passengers, though 
in some cases lit for horses and laden camels. 


I -gUKTTA-KALAT ROAD. 


« a 


r n 


Sl:\gos. 


• '-2 5 .1 .2 i ) 
I Hb 


yfietla to Sar'iAb 
(Levy 


Ghiindi 
(Levy Post). 


Mastiint; 


Aocoiti m o Ja t ion 
icr travellers. 


Ri:marks 


.3 


22i 


33 


Rest-house 


Quarters f«:)r 
oflicers in the 
Levy Post. 


Politica 1 
house. 


Re s t- 


The Kahit road whitdi is metalled 
and partlaliy hridj^ed hraiiches 
olY from llie Quetta Pol/in road 
at 8 nnles- 

A inujh frequented path follows 
the skirts of the Chilian hill 
to Kirani and Sainun^li. 

There is a gradual ascent from 
the Ghundi post to the 

top of the Lak pass miles); 
and at the foot of the pass on 
the Mastung side, an unmctal- 
led road eonslructcd by the 
Railway Department takes off 
to Shaikh Wasil via Tiri. Alu 
Levy post lies on the main 
road between miles 25 and 26. 

I FrfJiii Mastung a bridle-path 

i goes to Kolepur ina the Surkh 
i B.'ljo pass and Dasht and 

another to Marav via the Ab-t- 
Gul and J.-itii passes. 
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Strijr^s. 

Intermedfiatc 
distance in 
miles. 

Total distance 
in miles. 

Accommodation 
for travellers. 

i 

Remarks. 

Guru 

1 

' *^7 1 

1 

Soi 

Political Rest- 
house, 

The road lies through the Khad 
valley. 

M u n g u c h a r 
(Levy Post). 

1 

1 *5^ 

! 

6hk 

Political Rest- 
house. 

A lo-foot bridle-path goes to 
Johdn via Sheikh Hdji, from 
whi.Ji a track branches off to 


Kalfil 


i ! 

■I 22i I 




Political 

house. 


Rest- 


Kish/m and Sh^kUrt via the 
Sinjdi and Morg^and valleys, 
and thence a footpath runs to 
Gazg in the Jhalaw.in country 
via the Pusalak vallev and the 
Chhah river. This is the short- 
est route between Mungachar 
and Gazg, but the portion bet- 
ween CuhAb and Gazg is diffi- 
cult and unfit for camels and 
more especially in the gorges 
of the Chhfib river. Another 
track leads from Mungachar 
to Zard via Mandt^hdji. 

The road passes througli the 
Marj.'in [>ass. The old road 
ran through the Lfighfini pass, 
but was abandoned when the 
present road was constructed. 


GimeniL - The road lies in the Quetta-Pishiti District up 
to the Lak pass, beyond which it is in Kaldt territory. It 
was constructed in 1897 at the cost of the Kahlt State and 
at the present time (1905) is in good repair and fit for 
wheeled traific, the only difficult portion being between 
the villages of Wali Khdn and Mastung where it runs through 
a tract of drifting sand. 

Water is obtained from wells at Saridb, Midn Ghundi, 
Doctor Chfih (below the Lak pass) and (iiiru. The water- 
supply at Mastung and Mungachar is from kdrescs. 

Supplies cun be obtained at Mastung and Kaldt, but as 
regards other stages previous notice should be given tor 
Saridb and Midn Ghundi to the Political Agent, Quetta-Pishin, 
and for the remaining places to the Political Agent, Kaldt. 
A small supply of fodder is usually obtainable from the 
Chaukiddr at Mungachar. 
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II— MASTUNG— PANJOUR ROUTE. 


— W- 

Stages. 

Intermediate 
disiance in 
miles • i 

Total distance ; 
in miles- i 

1 

Accommodation 
for travellers. 

! 

Reniarl.a. 

Mastunj^ to 

Shirm<'lb. 

lO 

* 

10 


! A track runs lo Sheikh VVdsil 
throiiijrh . the riirai vasley, and 
thtMice to I’anjpai in the Shor- 
ariid valley tlirou,gh the Sheikh 
Wdsi! s^or^^e. The Shirindb 
river is liabie to Hoods in rainy 
weather. Three tracks run to 
the Kardj^dp valley through 
(1) llie Khurci Barak pass, (2) 
the Ililhi j-iass .iind (3) the 
Alitlir pass 7 u‘(r tlie Tdrai river 
and the Aii Dasht valley; the 
last named fieing the easiest 
and more generall>’ used for 
laden camels. 

Kan^ti (ShCrfn.ib 
valley) 

12 

32 


Two footpaths, known as Joak 
and (inrai, lead to Kadrg.'ip v*a 
the All Dasht valley. third 

one, passable by camels, is 
known as Kodangi and goes 
to Kardgjip along the bed of* 
the Rodangi hill torrent and 
thence to Ali Dasht, where it 
joins the Joak and the Garai 
paths. A track leads to the 
Khad Vtalley and thence to 
Mastung through the Chhuttok 
pass. 

Shahr Ghwl.im 
Jdn (Zcii'd 

valley). 

14 

36 


Track to .Gurgi'na Khiini, 

the Pirdnj sham and thence 
through the Sarband river. 
Water obtainable from a well. 

Purdu 

j 

20 

i 

56 

1 

• 

The road runs through the 
Mungachar valley v^a Brin- 
chinnau village, from which 
tracks lead 10 Johdn via 
Mandehdji, Pi'nz.di and Sheikh 
H.'iji, and to Kaldt via the 
Lcighdni pass. A footpath 

takes off from near Kiirchhdp 
to Nimargh ihrodgh the Umra- 
ivlhi pass and is passable, but 
diflicult and only fit for lightly 
laden camels. 
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IntermecMate | 
distance in j 
miles- 1 

Total distance t 
in miles. } 

1 

Accommodation 
tor travellers. 

1 

• 

Reinarlvs. 

Chh 4 ti... ... ! 

i 

i 

1 

H 

70 

i 

The road lies throut^h the 

Chhappar valley 'inu Togau. 
A lo-toot bridlc-patli between 
Kal.'lt and Nimargh over the 
‘ Pihi pass crosses the road 

r.ear the Toj^aii vill^Ke. Two 
footpaths lead to Kal/it from 
To^<hu through tlie Kjlndosi 
and the J;inel<;ini passes in the 
] Siah Koh. the latter being- the 

more difficult. 

Ziarati or Hayat 
Khdn (Oasht- 
i-Gor;ln). 

i 

1 

I 

! 12 ! 

i 

1 

i 

82 

k 1 

i 

i (K) A hiotpath from Clihc-lti to 

Kaldt. 

; (2) Good came! track to Zkirati 
, and thence to Kaldt. 

; (3) Zhirati to Kli.-lrdn. 

Dainb(I 3 ita- i 

U 

96 

Good camel road to Siirdb via 

1 Bitagu. 

1 

M.irAp-K/iiV-z ... 

If 

107 


1 

Chil Baghii 

5 

I 12 


A path to Sur 4 b, one march. 

Toba (Gidiir) ... 

22 

^ 3 + 


• From Gidar to Panjgiir. See 
Jhalawan route 111 . 


General , — The route lies in the Sara wan country as far 
as Chhati and is g’enerally used by caravans proceedings 
to Panjgur in preference to the metalled road between 
Quetta and KalAt, along which grazing for camels is scarce. 

The track from Mastung as far as Chhati is good for 
all beasts of burden and could be used for light wheeled 
vehicles. 

At Chliclti, good water is obtainable from a kdrea, but 
caravans generally stay at Patki to the west of Chhati, 
which is a more convenient halting place. 

If supplies are required, notice should be given to the 
Political Agent, Kalat. For further details of the alternate 
routes via Rakhshdn and Rdghai, see Makrdn Gazetteer 
Routes Nos. 2 and 3. Water is available at all these 
stages. 
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FII.— KALAT-DADHAR vSa NAUMUK AND bIbINAXI 



« c 

(U 

C 



■-3 s 

cd . 


Stages, 

i§» 

E S5 <u 

X “ 


Accommodation 
for travellers. 


|••3e 

l.s 




H 



Remarks. 


KaUit to J skal' 
ku. 


Kish.'Wi ... 


Johi-ln 


! 


G«itdni(Narmuk), ! 


I 



The road, after leavings the Kaidt 
valley, runs through hills and 
enters the iskatku which 

is about two miles in length. 
A track from Iskalku goes to 
Niehdra via Ali Oasht and 
Laur and is fit for laden camels. 
A shorter bridle-path to Ni- 
chdra runs through Gi'shk in 
the Harboi hills. 

The road continues through low 
hills for abopt 8 miles, after 
w^hich it enters the Bolkh^- 
Morgand valley. From Kishdn 
a track lends to Mungachar via 
the Sinjdi valley and tiie Sheik 
Hdji shrine, and another 
through the Maki Sham pass. 
The latter is dilficult for camels. 
A footpath from Kishdn runs to 
Gazg in the jhalawdn country 
through the Pusalak valley 
and the Chhdb river. It is 
unfit for camels, especially in 
the gorges of the Chhdb river. 

The road proceeds in a northerly 
direction along the plain for 4^ 
miles, then turning north-east, 
enters the hills by the \li Isufi 
Khand through the bed of the 
Sarawdn river. After this the 
track leads up a sleep ascent, 
and passes through a mass of 
low hills under the Koh-i-Sidh 
Range to the shrine of Shdh-f- 
Marddn Pir (6 miles). At 6i 
miles it re-eniers Sarawdn 
river and follows its bed, 
which is broad an I tolerably 
easy, though enclosed by hills. 
From Johdn there is a track to 
Isplinji (about 22 miles). 

Hasanjoi. the headquarters of 
** the Lahri chiet, is about, 4 miles 
fron' Gdidni. The track, after 
leaving Johdn, lies through the 
Sarawdn river, after which it 
pa-ses thr.^ugh low hills via 
the Bibi Kapot shrine and 
Dehwdr Kushta. 
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« c 

c . 

(4 (A 


i c .. 


Accommodation 

£ iS 

h ^ 

^ £ 

for travellers. 

£ 

c 

5.S 

■o'*" 

H 



Kcmarks. 


RobtlAr (Sari 
Deh village). | 


18 


64 


j 


iThe road lies through the 
Narmuk valley in a south- 
eastern direction opposite the 
villages of Hasinjoi and Takht; 
it then curves round the 
TalAiig mountain and takes a 
northerly direction via Mala- 
g;ln and eniers the valley of 
RobdAr through the pass 
known as Ro bdAr-na-Khand. 
From Narmuk a track leads to 
Gazg in the JhalawAn country 
via Pildgili, the IhV Jon gal 
shrine and I he Gurglna pass, 
which is diflicult for laden 
camels. Three footpaihs go 
to Sanrii in Kacuhi through 
the Niigau hills, and are 
known as (i) tlie Hurro or 
Kodh-nA-Kasar via the stages 
of Gokhdjii, I'fia!, BAr Bojh, 
Miro P{r, Rodh stream, liurro 
stream, Bing BAnt and Sanni ; 
(2) The NalAni-nA-KasAr via 
Sanni. PAnch Bent, Daranjan 
and Rodh, where it joins the 
Hurro track, the distance from 
Sanni 10 Hasanjoi in each case 
is about 68 iiiles; and (3) ZAgh- 
nA-Ka>iar, distance from Sanni 
to Ha.sanjoi about 5b miles. 
Ar are unsuitable for laden 
camels. 1 he first is the easi- 
est, but owing to the scarcity 
of water is not frequent]^’' used. 
A fourth track, w*hich is much 
frequented, goes to DAdhar 
via the Bhaur hills passing 
through the Lop valley. It is* 
known as Bhaur-nA-Kasar and 
the distance between DAdhar 
and Hasanjoi in Narmuk is 
about 70 miles ; the stages 
are DAdhar, Sibri, HampA- 
dag h , Ta n g - kA-pus h t , Taran- 
gar, ThathaghAr, Kurragha 
Sing, DArav (Lop) and Ha- 
sanjoi. The track is suitable 
for lightly laden camels. 
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Stagres. 

Intermediate j 
distance in | 
miles. 

^ 1 

u 

C 

nj - 

4.. U9 

■P.s 

h" 

Accom modal ion 
for travellers. 

! 

Uem.'irks. 

Jam ••• 

23 



The road, from Sari Dch to Jam 
lies in the bed of the Robddr 
stream and before emerg'ing 
from the hills passes through 
the dilficiiit pass known as 
Jalla-Kliand. It then enters 

the Saraw/m river again and 
follows its bed. From Jam a 
ditlicuU footpath leads t 0 

Ispliriji over the Dilband 

mountain. 

Bibinrlni (Levy 
Post) 

8 

95 


The road lies in. the bed of the 
Sarawdn river which is liable 
to Hoods. At Blhin.:lni the 
track joins the Boldn metalled 
road and Old Mach is 1+^ 
miles. A track leads from 

Hibindni to Khajiiri (about 6 
miles), and thenct^ to the (*hdib 
Pir springs (about 2 miles). 

Kirta (Levy 

Post). 

• 

12 \ 

107^ 

Rest-house ... 

Dranjan Levy Post is about half 
way between BIbindni and 
Kirta. 

Kuncll.'ini (Lev)" 
Post). 

s 

1*5^' 

Rest-house ... 

Or/ijbent Levy Post is .about 
half way between Kirta and 
Kundldni. A track from Kirta 
(which is locally known as 
Gogird or Chbota Kirta) 
leads to the Kirta village 
(about 4 miles), and thence to 
the Pl^hi station on theMushkdf- 
3 ol.dn Railway (9 miles). 

Rindli Levy Post 
(Railway sta- 
tion closed). 

10 

‘25^. 

Rest-house 


Dddhar 

2 

I27.\ 


fhe track between Rindli and 
Dildhar is fit for laden animals. 


General . — This route known to the people of southern 
and central Sarawdn as the BoIdn-ntl-Kasar is the line 
gfenerally taken by the tribesmen during their periodical 
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rnii^rattons to Kachhi. A lo-foot bridle path has been con- 
structed as^ far as Liibi Ndni where it joins the Boldn road. 
The most difficult p >rtions are those round Robddr. 

Water is abundant throug-hout except at G^tdni in 
. Narmuk where it is obtained from small springs. Fuel is 
obtainable without notice at all stages of the route which 
lie in the Sarawjin country. Supplies in small quantities 
are procurable without notice at Jskalku, Johan, Robddr 
and l^ddhar. For supplies at other stages and for supplies 
in larger quantities n >tice should be given to the Political 
Agenr, KalAt, Between Iskalku and Johdn the country 
belongs to the Shahwdni tribe. Johdn is the Khin's terri- 
tory. The Lahri chief exercises authority at Narmuk and 
the Bangulzai chief at Robddr and Jam. 


I V. — K A L At- KO LE P U R . 


Stages. 

Intermediate 
distance in 
miles. 

Total distance 
ill miles- 

Accommodation 
for travellers. 

Remarks. 

Kaldt to Joh^n... 

37 

37 


See route Jll. 

Isplinji ... ... 

22 

■ j 

S9 

• 

i 

i 

! 

1 

I.splinji is the head-quarter of the 
Bangulzai chief. The track 
crosses the Khaisdr . stream 
near Khaisar village about a 
miles from Johan and passing 
through the Khaisdr valley lies 
in the bed of the Sh/sbdr 
Stream. It then crosses the 
Pashak stream and passing 
over the Shishdr watershed 
runs through the Shishdr valley 
for about 5 miles. A toot path 
leads to Mungach'ar via the 
Tang .stream and thence via 
Kdbo and Kdak. A 10 -fool 
bridle path branches oiT to 
Mastung via Kdho and Ab-i- 
Gul pass. A foot-path practi- 
cable only for foot passengers 


18 
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Staift's. 



Intermediate 
distance in 
miles* 

Total distance 
in miles. 

Accom rnt>dation 
for travellers. 


! 

1 i 


I 


lioiiuirks. 


gfoes to Jam and B/irari over 
the Diiband m.iuntain. An- 
other still more diflicult track is 
throug'h the Fandar Ghat pass 
and the Parri river, which is 
liable to floods. 


Marav 


7 



I 

i 


The road lies throug-h the Khdr- 
b.in hill. A lo-foot bridle path 
leads from Marav to Mastung 
through the jAtii pa'^s, Omar 
Dhorand the Surkh Bdjopass. 
From Marav three paths used 
by local men enter the Boldn 
through the Machhi pass. 
They are known as Wdro, 
Kunj-nid-Kasar, and Kiishi-nd- 
Kasar. The Wdro which is 
the easiest lies through the 
Machhi pass and the stream 
of the same name, and passing 
v^ver the Wdro mountain, 
follows the bed of the Tunnitok 
hill torrent. It then joins the 
Boldn road. Both the other 
paths lead to Khajuri, but are 
very diflicult. 


Kolepur (Rail- 
way Station), 



8o 


The route lies through the 
I Marav-nd-Khand and thence 
through the Gwandeii valley. 


General. lo-foot bridle path has been constructed 

along" the whole route. This route opens up the central 
^ Sarawdn country and brings it in touch with the railway, 
r Supplies can, be obtained by giving previous notice to the 
r Political Agent, Kaldt. The route lies in the Shahwani 
* , tribal area as far as Johdn ; Johan belongs to' His Highness 
! the Khdn. Isplinji is in Bangulzai country, and Marav 
rin the Kdrd area. The track joins the Boldn road at 
Kolepvir. 
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-KALAt-NUSHKI via GURGfXA. 


Accommodation 1 
for travellers. j 


KaUt to Ziiiriit. 8 8 j 


Purdu ••• — 10 I iS 


Khuv«isa»rt, also 14 32 

called Ldng-ai 
(MungacKar 
valley). j 


A fQot-path leads from Zidrat 
I to Clihati (about 10 miles). 
A lo-foot bridle path also leads 
to Niiriargh over the Pihi‘ 
Khand through the Chhappar 
valley (rf.bout 18 miles frotji 
Zidiat) and crosses tiie Mas- 
tung-Panjgiir route. From 
[ Nimargh a track goes to 
Nushki via Zent and iVliinjro 
and is fit for camels. 

A foot-path leads to Mandehaji 
in Mungachar through the 
Manguri hill. Another enters 
Gurgina via the Umra-r/ihi- 
Khand whence it goes to 
Kishingi via the? Rodangi 
stream. This foot path is 
known as Rodan gi-n.l- Kasai- 
and is used by the local people. 
A third foot path from Mun- 
gacliar, which is cornpara- 
tivcl}^ easier than the Rodangi- 
nd-Kasar, is known as Hundi- 
nd-Kasar, and takes off from 
Gaddp (Kdrchhdp) passing 
through the Paiki nd- Khand 
(wliere it is known as La- 
ghdmgir). This portion is 
difficult and as the name 
signifies the rider must lead 
his horse. It then enters the 
Giirgfna valle3^ ne<ar the vlUage 
of Miirdd Khdn Murrai and 
thence goes to Kishingi via 
the Bundi slre.im, loining the 
Rodangi track at a point 
called Huch-nd-Iikh. 

The Mastung-Parijgui road is 
crossed near Purtlu, after 
which the track lies through 
the Mungachar valley to the 
west ol’ the Mungachar (Shiri- 
iidb) river. A track leads to 
Brinchi'nnau in Mungachar 
and thence to Johdn, and there 
is a foot path to Nimargh 


through 

Khand. 


Uinra-rfihi- 
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Stages. 

Intermediate 
distance in 
miles. 

Total distance 
in miles. 

Accommodation 
for travellers. 

1 

Remarks. 

Miisa KhAn also 
ca led Kaftdri 
(Gurglna). 

20 

52 


The course lies along the bed of 
the Sarband river along a ib 
foot bridle path. A track goes 
southwards to Nimargh over 
the Kamtind watershed, where 
it is joined by a path leading 
to KardgAp and Paiijpai. From 
Kaft/iri a track leads* to the 
Kardg.'tp railway station (about 
14 miles). 

GalangiSr (Rail- 
way station). 

to 

62 


Between iVhisa KhAn and Galan- 
j gdr the track is known as the 

I iVliidenack, passing over a 
plain of that name. At Galan- 
gur the track joins theQuetta- 
Nushki route. 

Kishingi C Levy 
Post) Railway 
Station. 

9 

71 

Quarters for 

officers in Le- 
vy Post. 
A Serai. 

1 The road lies along the bed of 
the Galangiir nullah and is 
easy and in good ’order. 

Nushki ... ... 

T2 

83 

! 

i 

i 

iTwo Serais. 

1 Political 
! officers’ iresi- 
j house. 

! 

i 

1 

1 

i 

‘ A foot-path known as TAAs KhAn- 
iiA-Kasar loaves the main road 
about 6 miles from Kishingi, 
and crossing the Kotal of that 
name joins the road again 
about two miles from Nushki 
at SiiItAn ZiArat The KhaisAr 
I'ver is crossed half a mile 
lower down. 


General , — This was the main route followed in former 


- tinjes by caravans trading between Kaldt and Nushk« ; but 
it lost its importance when trade was diverted from Kaldtto 
Quetta. 

From Kaldt to Musa Khdn, the route lies in the Kaiat 
territory and Galangiir, Kishingi and Nushki belong to the 
Nushki^ahsil of the Chdgai District, 

Water and fuel can be obtained at all the stages. 
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Travellers' bungalows^ <5r’c., hi the Sarawdn country^ ^9^5- 


Lociilitv, 

’'J.'iturc t»F Acco«n- 1 
motlation. j 

EstaWlishmtMit 
Maintaincii. ; 

Rirm.'irks iii^'liidin^ details ol 
Water siippb^. 

Mastung Poli- 4 rooms with 

I Chaukiddr andl/iTfirdz w^ater obtamable. Sup- 

tical resi- 

lioiise. 

4 bathrooms. 

1 sweeper. i 

1 

i 

i 

plies can be had for 50 men 
without notice, but for a 
larger number one day's 
notice is required. 

Guru Political 
rest - house. 

2 rooms with 

I bathroom. 

2 Chankiddrs ... 

Water from well. Supplies 
obtainable at three days' 
notice for any number of 
men. 

Mun g a c h a r 
Politic a 1 
rest-ht»use. 

4 rooms with 
2 bathrooms. 

i Sweeper-e: h ait- 
kiddr. 

Ditto. 

Kaldt Political 
rest-house. 

5 rooms with 
2 bathrooms. 

i Chaukiddr 

Kdrds; water obtainable close 
by. Supplies can be had 
for lo men without notice, 
but tor larger number of men 
one day’s^ notice is required. 

Kahnak Politi- 

2 rooms with 

2 Chaukiddrs and 

Spring water obtainable. Sup- 

c a i r c. s l- 
house- 

1 bathroom. 

a sweeper. 

plies for 15 men can be had 
w'ithouL notice through the 
chauhiddrsy but for larger 
number of men three days' 
notice is required. 

Muivid Khdn 

2 rooms with 

i Chaukiddr ... 

Kdres water obtainable. Sui> 

Officers’ 

Quarters 

(Kardagip). 

2 bathrooms. 


plies , obtainable * foi^any 
number of men at three 
days' notice. 

Gishk Political 

9 J ••• 

Nil. 

Wtter is obtainable at the 

Bungalow. 



distance of about f mile. 
No supplies available on 
spot. 


Note, — The bungalows at Mastung-, Kdlat and Kahnak arc in charge of the 
Garrison Bngineer, Civil and Mastung, and those at other places 
under the Political Agent, Kdlat. The charge per diem is 8 annas 
except at Murdd Khdn where no fees arc levied. 
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Detailed instructions sanctioned by the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan dealing with the 
duties of the Native Assistant in Sarawan and 
regulating his relations with the 
P or.iTiCAL Adviser in Kalat. 


Instructions issued^ in 1905, by the Political A^eniy Kaldty to 

Khan Bahadur Kazi falaluddiny C\AK.y Political Adviser 
to His Highness the Khan of Kata If 

I have the honour to forward, herewith, for your informa- 
tion and favour of necessary action, a copy of the instructions 
being^ issued, with the approval of the Governor-GeneraPs 
A^ent in Baluchistan, to the Native Assis*ant, Sarawan, for 
the future administration of the Sarawan and Kachi tribes. 

2. Y’oii will observe that, thougfli you are to be relieved 
of all ordinary routine work in connection with these tribes, 
your g-eneral authorit)' over tliem will remain unimpaired. 
You will still be considered with regard to them an Assistant 
to the Political Agent, Kaldt, as described in ihe Hon’ble Mr. 
BaniesMetter i\o, 6192, of 4th July 1900, to the address of 
the Government of India, a copy of which was sent you with 
Captain Knox’s endorsement No. 2920 of 5th October 1900, 

, and the terms of which, in this respect, have, as you are 
aware, been acted upon since the date of your appointment 
to Kaldt- 

3. You will observe too that the Native Assistant, Sara- 
wan, though directly responsible to the Political Agent, is 
also to be considered an Assistant to the Political Adviser, 
and he wj^ll act in due subordination to you in all tribal 
matters in which your interveniion is necessary. 

4. Further you will continue, as at present, to deal 
directly with cases of dispute arising between Baluch and 
Brahni tribesmen or the tribal Thana establishments on the 
One part and the Khdn’s Niabats or the Khdn’s immediate 
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siibiects on the other, actingf, of course, in consultation 
with the Native Assistant, Sarawan, and under the s^uidance 
of the F'olitical Agent. Such cases are to be reported to 
the Political Agent. 

5. The primary object of thus relieving you of the routine 
portion of your duties with the tribes is to enable you to 
give your time more fully to attendance on His Highness 
the Khan and to tha control of his Niabats. 1 his is 
demanded equally in view of recent events in Kalat and 01 the 
growing success of ^aiur administration of the large Niabats. 
These objects constitute indeed the raison iVetre of your 
appointment as Political Adviser. It will be necessary 
therefere that you sliould spend in future the greater part of 
the year either in Kahit or in attendance on His Highness, 
should hp leave KaUit^on tour, etc. This will allow of your 
spending a month with the Political Agent during the Quetta 
and Sibi Shahi Jirgas respectively, and four months in tour- 
ing among, or in residing at, the Niabats in your charge. 


Insir ltd tons issttrd by the Polilical A,s(ent in, Kaliii to the 
Native Assistant^ Sarawan^ 

In liis letter No. 4388 of the rqth October 1904, the 
Hon’ble the x\gent to tlie Governor-General sanctioned your 
being placed in charge of the Baluch and Hrahui tribes of 
Sarawdn and Kachi. This arrangement is now to be given 
effect to and the following detailed instructions with regard 
to your new duties are accordingly issued to you. 

Having made over charge of your present duties to the 
Assistant Political Agent, Kal^it, you will take over fi;om 
the Political Adviser to the Khdn that portion of his duties 
which is connected with the control of the Baluch and 
Brahui tribes of Sarawdn and Kachi and which he has 
exercised under the guidance of the Political Agent. 

These duties comprise, inter alia^ 

(1) The receiving of petitions in all classes of political, 

civil and criminal cases, 

(2) The reference of petty cases to Jirga, to arbitration 

or to Shariat, etc. 

Note. — The settlements arrived at in all such cases must 
be submitted to the Political Agent for confirmation 
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or other orders before being- given effect to. In 
’ important cases you will take such preliminary 
proceedings as may be necessary, the arrest 

of offenders, the taking of security, etc., jiiit: 
then submit the file to the Political Agent ^or orders, 
together with any proposals you may have to 
make as to the mode ol settlement to be followtd. 

(3) The charge of the various Saravv; 4 n and Kachi 
Thanas and posts, the Mastung, Aloo, 

Mungachar, Dandhor, and Gandava thanas and 
. the Doctor Chah, Bidrang, Guru, Soro,. and 

Kardgap posts. You will control and be 
responsible for the ordinary working of these 
thanas and posts, and the pay of the Itvy 
establishments employed iivthem will be disbursed 
through 50ur office. All questions connected 
with the appointment, dismissal, and promotion 
of these levies will be referred by you to the 
Political Agent. As a rule too all questions of 
leave and punishment will be similarly referred. 
The extent to which you may exercise authority 
in the inflicting of petty punishments and the 
granting of short periods of leave will be com- 
municated to you hereafter. 

As is done by the Political Adviser, you will levy a Court- 
fee of eight annas on all criminal petitions, while civil suits 
will be taxed at Rs. 7-8-0 per cent, on the value of the suits. 

Your weekly’’ diaries and your reports will be submitied 
direct to the Political Agent as the Political Adviser’s have 
beerti,* bjit as directed by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General you are also an Assistant to His Highness 
the Khan’s Political Adviser, and, as such, you will be care- 
ful to act in subordination to that officer in all matters with 
which it may be necessary for him to deal, eiiher of his own 
initiative or at the instance of the Political Agent. 

The Politick! Adviser will continue to deal directly with 
cases of dispute arising between Baluch and Brahui tribes- 
men or the. tribal thana establishments on the one part and 
the Khan’s Niabats or the Khan’s immediate subjects on the 
other, acting in consultation with yourself. Such cases are 
to be reported to the Political Agent. 
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You are enjoined in conclusion to use every possible 
endeavour»to carry the tribal Chiefs with you in your conduct 
of tribal affairs. The levy establishments placed at your 
disposal are by no rneans intended for the supersession of 
the Chiefs’ authority but rather for the support and amplifi- 
cation of it. You should be very careful also to maintain 
amicable relations between the establishments in your charg^e 
and the Niabat officials of His Highness the Kh:in. The 
success of your work will be largely judged in this regard. 


Trmislaiton of an order ^ dated Mastiinsfy the i 6 th November 
1:905, issued by the Poliiical A^^ent^ Kaldt. 

The Native Assistant Sarawar has raised a question as - to 
which officer or court shoukl a case or complaint be referred 
when the plaintiff or complainant is a Brdhui and the defendant 
or accused the subject (ri^tiya) i>f the Kh?in or vice versa. It 
has also been stated that under an order of Captain Knox all 
such cases were to be referred to the thdnas but the said 
order is not forthcoming. 

After proper enquiry and discussion the following instruc- 
tions are issued with a view to facilitate the carrying on of 
Government work. The relations between the Government 
and nidbat officials should be such as to secure a smooth 
despatch of Government work : - 

(«) Many BrAhuis hold lands within the jurisdiction of 
the Mastung nidbat in the same way as the 
D^hwArs i.e., the subjects {ruiyd) of the KhAn, and 
pay revenue to the KhAn. Accordingly, disputes 
relating to land and water which pay revenue to 
the KhAn, irrespective of the fact whether the 
plaintiffs or defendants be Dehw'Ar samhiddrs 
or BrAhuis, shall be referred to the nidbat for 
enquiry, investigation, and settlement under the 
supervisiem of the Political Adviser. 

(A) Crimin il cases in which the complainant is a BrAhui, 
and the defendant or .accused, a subject of the 
KhAn -or vice versa should be filed in the Court of 
the Political Adviser, KalAt, who, after full con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the case, shall 
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refer it to the nicibat officials or to the tluinadars. 
In the latter case it shall be understood that he 
shall send such cases to the Native Assistant, 
Sarawjln, for enquiry by* the thdna. In cases in 
which he thinks necessary or proper the Political 
Adviser shall consult with the Native Assistant, 
Sarawdn. 

(c) On a case being filed should the Political Adviser 
be unable to decide whether such a case should 
be enquired into by the niciba/ or the ihdna^ he 
shall obtain orders from the Political Agent 
Kalat. 

{(i)' Para. (4) of the instructions issued in Knglish by this 
c^ffice and approved by the Hon'ble the Agent to 
tlie Governor-General conveys that the. Political 
Adviser shall continue to act, as lieretofore, in 
cases between ihe Brahuis and tlie subjects 
{Hdya) of the Ivhan. Accordingly, the responsi- 
bility in such cases is imposed on the. Political 
Adviser whose duty it shall be to secure, in this 
manner, the proper working of these cases. 

{i^y When the Political Adviser is absent from Mastung 
lie shall, in consultation with the Native Assist- 
ant, Sarawdn, issue instructions to the mdbat 
officials and the thdnas to take action in cases 
which may occur during his absence so that 
there should be no delay, and he shall send a 
copy of the said instructions for information to 
this office. ^ 

All orders and instructions previously issued from 
time to time by this office shall be borne in mind, 
for instance, when parties are in a case both 
Brahuis and Dehwars, the tnoiabars and sarddrs 
of both the parties, should be associated in the 
jirg^a. 
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Statement shoii)i 7 ig the tnen^at-arms snpplted hy the Brtihiii 
tribes hi the Sara^zvdfi district. 


X; 


Name ot' tribe. 


I' aisdni 
Shahw.'ini 


Bang;uUai .. 


Name of clan. 


Ramaddnzai 
Alizai, including Kal 
lozai ... 

H.'isil Kh,*inzai and Sh. 

hozai ... 

KishAni ... 

Sidhizal ... 

Ghiil 

Hasni 
! Siirizai ... 

Umatcini 


Muhammad ShAhi... 


Ktird ... ... ...I 


Saidzat = 
Gohr/imzai^ 
Bnjdrzai = 
DinArzai — 
Sho»/in7.ai = 
Shdhozai = 
Badduzal — 
Garrani — 

S;imezai.,. 
Khedrdni 
Dodai 
Gw/ih rdni 
Siiroza* ••• 
Bambkclzai 


r sb 


No. of nien-ril- 
arms. 


Mad< 5 zai 

XarddrzAi 

Sh udanzai 

Shddizai 

Phulldnzai 

Ma.si^d^ni 

Gorg<Szai 


= I takkar 
~ I ,» 

— ^ » » 

= 2 takkars 
= I takkar 

= 2 takkars 
— 1 takkar 


(rt) too 
50 

50 

50 

50 

-JO 

50 

50 

( 5 ) 60 


J-7J shares. 


(c) 100 
So 
40 
40 
40 
60 

40 

40 - 

40 

80 

40 

80 

40 


Total. 


Keniarks. 


500 


700 


[ 360 


T 


:^) 36 o 


(a') Mirozai 33, Chanrozi 33, Khwdjazai 33 and i man by any of these three 
sections = loo 

(d) The Umar^ni.s disputed (1905') the right of the Shahwdni chief to levy 
men-at-arms and claimed their connection with the MtSngal tribe of the 
Jhalawdn country. 

(r) Includtnsr Ahmad Khanzai, Hdjizai and Rdhatzai sections* 

Id) The Kiird tribe was responsible to the Khdn on'y for 300 men. The 
extra provision of 60 men was intended to meet the contingency of units dying 
out or being unable to supply their quota from some cause or other. ^ 
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SARA WAN. 



(tf) The Sahtak/.ais are considered lo be equal to one takkar of the Kdrd 
tribe and are rei^p '^nsible for 40 men, but as their connection ith the Kurds is 
somewhat indefinite they have not been included under the Kdrds. 

N.B * — The Kinds of Kachhi' also supplied 1,000 men-at-arms with the 
SaraWf'ins. 
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CllAPTKR I. 


PHYwSlCAL ASPECTS, 

ACin il forms the easternmost division of the Kalat 
^ Slate, and is sitiuitod between 27"* 53' and 2<)" 35' 
M., and 67' 1 r' and 68' 28' li. It consists of a Hat trian- 
^^ular plain, with its base on the Upper Sind h'ronlicr Dis- 
trict of Sind, and the Nasirabdd (ahsi'I of the Sibi District, 
and is enclosed by the Marri aiid (hij^ti liills on the east, 
and the Irthar and the Central llrr'dnii raniL^'es of the Jhala- 
vvdn country on the west. On the north-east of its apex: 
lies the Sibi lahsil. The total area, including* the Lahri 
nidba/ ( \ square miles), which is under the Pt>litical con- 
trol of the Political Ai^ent of the Sibi District, is 5,310 
square miles. 

The boundaries of the district Inive not been defined, but 
the following' is an approximate description thereof: — 

'fhe western boundary c«.5mmciu:es in the south at Panj- 
khabar, a point at which the Sind-Kalat bvuindary meets. It 
runs in a northerly direction to the mouth of the Mula pass, 
a line of hills known by distinctive local names and roughly 
marking- the boundary separating* the IVIagassi tribal coun- 
try on the east from the Jhalavvan tribes on the west. 
Northwards, the line follows the eastern face of the northern 
portion ol the Aliila hills as far as the Sukldji, and thence 
still running north leaves the lower spurs of the eastern 
slopes of the Nagau hills in Kaclilii, and separates the tribal 
area ot the Ldsharis and the Rinds of Kachhi from that of 
the Jattaks of Jhalawdn and the Lahris of Sarawdn. Pro- 
ceeding further northward, it goes along the foot of the hills, 
as far as Sibri village in the Dadhar valley and separates the 
Jatois from the Lahris and the jurisdiction of the Dddhar 
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nidhat from the and Bhaur hills. From Sibri, it 

turns northward to the village of Rindli throug'h the Maiir- 
jik hills, in the neighbourhood of which it strikes the Boldn 
river and continuing north-eastwards meets the Sibi boun- 
dary at Mushkdf. 

From the above point, the Mushkdf nullah forms the 
boundary between British and Kaldt State territory to the 
point where it joins the Ndri, whence the latter forms the 
boundary between the two territories. The boundary line 
then leaves the Nari on the south-west by mauza Kach and 
runs in a straight line over the Pirak Pir Takri (mound) to 
the bank of the Dhora nullah. This portion of the line 
is marked by masonry pillars, which were built under the 
orders of the late Sir James Browne. From the last pillar 
on this line, the Dhora nullah forms the boundary which 
runs to the south as far as the site of Mr. Bruce’s boundary 
pillar laid down in 1882 in the south-west of mauza Darig, 
where a new masonry pillar has recently been built. From 
this point the line runs to the Ghazi nullah about 23 miles, 
assuming Uifferent directions, and along this portion of the' 
boundar)^ masonry pillars have been erected. From Ghdzi 
nullah^ tlie boundary runs almost in a south-easterly direc- 
tion along the Marri and Bugti hills, including Shdhpur, 
within the line and meeting the northern boundary of the 
Nasirdbdd tahsil near that point. 

The southern boundary is also not defined, but it Is for 
the greater part conterminous with the northern boundary 
of the Nasirdbjid tahsil of the Sibi District, formerly a nidhal 
of KalAt. In the Agreement, dated the 17th of February 
1903, by which the management of the Nasirdbad nidbat 
was handed over to the British Government, the northern 
boundary is laid down as follows : — 

( ( =?> # j;; 


It follows the foot of the Bugti hills running in a westerly 
direction to their nearest point to the Shdhpurroad, near the 
Mdnak Garhi nullah. It then follows this nullah as far as 
the Shdhpur road, then follows the Shdhpur road south as 
far as the Deh Chattan lands (generally known as Doddika) 
and then turns west following the boundary of Doddika to 

• Clause 11 of the Agreement, printed as an Appendix to the Sibi 
District Gazetteer. 
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to the Niirvv^h channel above the point to where tlie water 
reaches. It thijn follows the Nurwiih as far as the junction 
of the latter with the Dur Muhammad Wah, which is shown 
in most of the maps as the Shahiwah, a continuation of 
the main Desert canal. From this point it follows the Dur 
Muhammad Wdh ri^ht alon^ its course to the west and 
south-west, crossing* the railway at mile 368, live miles north 
of Jhatpat station, until it meets the line of pillars erected 
about four years ago by the Magassis and Jamalis as their 
mutual boundary. It then follows this line of pillars south- 
wards to the Sind border, passing about 500 yards to the 
west of the point where the Sonwdh has been closed.’' 

From this point the southern boundary of Kachhi runs 
almost due west for about 10 miles and Joins the western 
boundary at I^injkhabar. 

The district, as described by Holdich, is a flat triangular 
desert inlet from the Indus valley running from south to 
north penetrating the hills at the entrance of the Bolan and 
Nciri routes to Quetta. Its chief characteristics are its level 
surface, excessive heat in summer, and at times its great 
scarcity of water. Except within the influence of irrigation 
or after successive rains, it is little better than a desert. 
The desert portion of the country is locally called pat or 
potho- This covers large desolate tracts, which, being be- 
3^ond the reach ot water brought by the rivers after floods, 
contain no vegetable life, whence they are known in verna- 
cular documents as dasht-i^am'wdt or desert of death. The 
largest of these pats is the central or that portion of the 
district which is traversed by the Sind-Pishin railw*ay. 

It is in these tracts that a marked natural feature of 
the district, the mirage, occurs. ‘‘The phenomenon, a 
gossamer-like film undulating just above the surface of the 
land, appears in the distance like a broad sheet of water. 
Its cause will be found in the resistance olfered by the cool 
atmosphere to the ascent of the scanty moistures from the 
over-heated earth. It will invert images precisely as water 
does and often brings within the vision the depressed and 
low-lying land.” It is locally known by different names, 
and stories are current of people having lost their lives 
the deceptive impression conveyed by it that a stream of 
running water was within their sight. 
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The .siirhice of the country, j^enerally, is of extremely low 
elevation, no part of it being- much iiighor than 500 l^et 
above sea-level. The slope, which is, however, impercep- 
tible, is from north to .south. Nunierous liill torrents issu- 
ing from the hills cut deep channels, which are divided into 
countless arlihcial channels and vvlilch are eventually lost in 
the plains. On ihc west and east ihc district is surioiinded 
by lofty barriers of hills, those on the west being the 
Kirthar and the Centra Brahiii ranges and on the north- 
east the Marri and Bugti hills. 

As lias been already mentioned, the distiict consists ol 
an alluvial tract devoid of ariy mountain ranges. I'he 
chains of mountains running ab ng its western bonndarv 
have been described in the SarUima and J htiUnvii f. District 
Gtc::.c.*f('Crs, Through these ranges the district hfis comiminica- 
tion with the hilly regions, principally by means (.>}' the Bohin 
and Mula passes. Other importjinl tracks along these 
mountains from north to soutli are (i) Bhaur, (iv, Judusk, 
(3) Zitgh-na-kasar, (4) Nalani, '5) llurro or Rod-na-lcasar. 
(6) theSukldji route known by the Brahuis as the Kachhi-na- 
Jhal route ; all leading to Sarawan, and (7) ihe 'Takdri and 
the Narilak tracks from Clajan to Zahri, (8) the l/aJav route 
from Kotra to Zahri. and (9) the Mula. 

Tlie only liiils other Ilian the skirls of the siuTounding 
mountains consist of the low rang-e called ikhih or Babb, 
which scj^arates Oadhar on the north from the Bok'in lands 
on the south. Tliey are of a brownish colour, very rugged 
and utterly barren, 

A few hill torrents, which are entirely dependent on rain, 
issue from those bilks and allord some irrig'ation, ciiiefly in 
the Bri lands of Bala Nari. 

The principal rivers are the N;iri, the Bokin, the Sukleji 
and the Mula on the west and the Lahri arul the Chhattar 
on tlie east, besides a number of hill torrents. The general 
dire, tion of the drainage of almost all of ihem is from north 
to south. On entering Kachhi, all these rivets are dissi- 
pated into numberless natural cliannels and spread over 
the great alluvial stretches of which the country is composed. 

A marked feature of these rivers is the construction on 
them of enormous dams, om gand has they are locally called, 
for purposes of irrigation. Such dams are thrown across 
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almost all the streams. These dams are liable to be washed Physical 
away during' floods, and then require to be rcconstiucted. Aspects. 
Being mere earthen structures, they cannot resist violent 
Hoods, but are very clTcctive when a Hood comes down the 
river gradually. An account of the construction ol' these 
dams and how irrigation is alVorded by their means is given 
in the section on Agriculture. 

The N;\ri originally takes its source near Sporaragdia and The Ndri 
lias a total length of about 300 miles. It is known in the 
Loralai District as the Loralai and the Anambdr, and in the 
Marri country as the Beji ; and on entering the Sibi Dis- 
trict, where the whole of its perennial How is utilised ‘for 
irrigation, it is called the Ndri. It -debouches into the 
Kachhi plain at a point some 3 miles below the railway 
bridge between Mushk«if and Sibi and about 5 miles from 
Ndri Gorge. It has a tortuous coarse tliroiigh the Bdla 
Nari and Bhdg nidbais. After entering the latter, it branches 
into a number of channels, and, passing through the 
Magassi tribal area, eventually readies Sind. 

The river is subject to violent Hoods, and it is only the 
Hood water which is utilised for irrigation in Kaclihi by 
means of dams or syandha^. A number of these dams are 
thrown across the river, tlie principal ones being at Mithri, 
l;>i, (iddi, Hc'iji, 'I'akri, Guldb or Tuk-Chandhar and Gfmiun. 

'fhe great Gdidi gamiha is the most important of all dams in 
Kachhi, and it is on it that practically the whole of the Hhdg 
and Nasi'rdbdd nidouts depend for their supply of llood 
water. 

l.ower down in tlic Bhdg nidhat are ziy gmidhuSy the 

last one being the Sdhibdina Near Bhag a branch 

Is taken off the Nari, known as the Jkishkwah, on which 
there are 9 dams. 

The Boldn river rises near Kolcpur, but the water only xhe Boldi 
makes its first appearance at Sar-i-BoJdn, and disappears 
again near Ab-i-gum. At Bibi Nani it is joined by the 
Ddrddn or Sarawdn river, and from this point a perennial * 
stream appears, which is used for irrigation in Kirta in the 
Bolan Pass On entering Dddhar a dam is constructed 
across it 4 miles north-east of the village for purposes of 
irrigation, alter which the water takes a subterranean course 
but reappears near the Mir Hhdg village and exists in a 
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largfe volume alter passin<j throiig^h the Bcinh hills. But: 
here, ovvin^ to very .lVig-h banks, about 40 fcQt, irrig-ation is 
only taken for a few plots by means of lifts with the help of 
the Persian wheel, the water being* arrested by a dam and 
diverted into a channel excavated in the wall of . the bank. 
The river then continues its course southwards entering* the 
Holdn lands just after its exit from the B;inh hills. In its 
course in this area, it has no tributaries on either side and 
it is the flood water only of the river which is utilised here 
for irrigation by means of drirns. 

Passing about 2 miles east of Mahesar, it joins the Gddi 
abbut r A miles to the west of the Ali Sher village. The old 
channel of the river, which lies between its present junction . 
with the Gddi and the village of Jalal Khdn, carries now too 
a considerable volume of water, which is iitilfscd for irriga- 
tion by means ^artd has \\\\(\ small channels known as imhs. 
The principal dams constructed are at (i) Mahesar, (2) 
Khjinpur-Naii-Tliiilwdla, (3) B.igai, (4) Rustam and (3) Hfinhi. 
In the neighbourhood of J aid I Kban the river splits into a 
number of channels ; that flowing* to the west, called Mian 
Dhor, enters the Rind Chiefs territory, while the main stream, 
which runs southward, is utilised for irrigation at Jhok Gul 
Muhammad, Nasirabad, Khuddbad, Shikarpur, Khalil aiul 
Dddu in the Nasirdbad nidhat. It then loses itself in the 
plain, and the surplus water, if any, finds its way into 
the Bhdg and Gandava aidbafs. 

Unlike the Nari, which has a level bed, the current in the 
Boldn, especially during floods, is very violent owing to its 
steeper bed and shorter length. During these floods, which 
usually come in March, May, July and August and do 
much damage, the current is very rapid and strong and the 
river then becomes impassable. After the flood has passed, 
water remains in pools and is utilised for drinking. 

The Sukleji (known to the Brdhiiis as the Kachhi-na-Jhal) 
rises in tl\e Harboi hills in Sarawdn and traversing a large 
area in Jhalawan, in the Gazetteer of which it is llilly described, 
discharges itself into the Kachhi plain. It dcbouclies into 
the Kachhi plain at Chari Bhut and runs in a north-easterly 
direction, passing south of Shordn, where several channels 
are cut from it for irrigation. The permanent supply of 
\vater is divided at Chari Bhut, and led in equal propor. 
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lions by artificial channels to Gdjan and Shoran. After its Physical 
exit from the hills, the Hood water flows in two branches, Aspects. 
the Bari nain and the Mithi naia^ the latter carrying- the 
greater volume of water and forming* the main channel. 

The Bdri nain also takes a considerable volume of water 
and irrigates the village lands of Khulloi Hasilan, Khulloi 
Karam Khdn, Isubani, Khulloi Baloch Khdn, Khulloi Lash- 
kar Khdn, Shdho Marti and Allah Bakhsh Rainezai. The 
Mithi has several or small channels taken out for irri- 

gation, the principal being Yabru-wiih, Ciial-wah, Mahbiib- 
wdh, Sher Muhammad-vvah, Leghari-w;ih, Sanahra-wdh, 
Burra-wah, Misri-wah, Machhi-wiih and Manju-wdh. . Each 
of these branches has also a small perennial stream of 
water which is utilised for irrigation, the Mithi giving per- 
manent irrigation to Sidnch and the Bari to Isubani villag^e. 

After aJTording irrigation as above, tJie flood water flows 
through the main channel, the Mithi, and is arrested by a 
big dam called Puranr built about 7 \^ears ago by the Rinds 
at a cost of Rs. 3,500 near the village called Tandra Guldb 
Khdn, and is utilised in irrigating lands of several villages. 

'fhe surplus water then joins the Hadra stream to the east 
of Taldu village, irrigating also a part of the lands of that 
name. 

1 he floods in the Sukleji are of unusual rapidity and 
violence, the dams often not standing the force of the 
current. 

This stream may be said to be formed by the junction of The H.idra, 
the surplus waters of the Sukleji and the Mian Dhor branch 
of the Boldn rivers at a point to the east of the Sidnch 
village. Running in a softtherly direction, it leaves the Rind 
tribal area about 4 miles to the south-east ot Taldu iind 
after irrigating the Badra lands, enters the Ganddva nidbat. 

Irrigating* the dry-crop tracts in the latter, it passes into the 
Magassi tribal country, where it also irrigates a number of 
villages, and at a point to the east of Jhal it is joined b}^ the 
Mdla, whence the combined stream runs into Sind. 

The Mula rises in the Harboi hills and runs over a length The Miila. 
of about 180 miles in the Jhalawan country, in the Gassetteer 
of which it has been fully described. It enters Kachhi at 
Panjmunh, where the bed extends over a large area and is 
cut up into a number of channels which eventually run into 
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Sind. A broad channel runs in a north-easterly direction to 
GandAva and affords considerable irrig-ation jn that nidhaL 

The permanent water of the Miila is brought in a long 
channel from Guth, the rocky point which juts out in»o the 
river opposite Pir Chhatta. This channel has, by much 
labour, been made exceedingly strong in the course of time 
and forms a divide for the flood water of the river, most oi 
which, however, goes to the south. The pennant nt water, 
when approaching the divide, which lies at a short distance 
above the Kandori village, drops over two big boulders. 
The divide contains three large divisions and three small 
ones, named Panjuk, Fatehpur, Naush6ra, Chet or Rahuji, 
Zorgarh and Pach, the Zorgarh channel having been taken 
off by force by the ex- Khan Khudddfid Kh; 5 n. The Panjuk 
behings to the Magassi Chief and irrigates* lands of the 
^ village of the same name. The other channels are utilised 
for irrigation in the riidbnt of Gandava. After affording 
irrigation in the above lands the stream runs southwards 
and is joined at a point east of Jhal by the Ihidra from the 
north, whence the united stream runs into Sind. 

The flood water of the Mi'ila river brings vast tracts of 
land under irrigation in the Magassi country ; the only two 
dams of importance are at Mamak and Hathidri, but the 
former is now (1006) broken. 

The bed of the river, after it has entered the Kachhi plain, 
is covered for some distance with tamarisk. 

The I.ahri, a considerable hill torrent, rises in the Marri 
hills and enters the Lahri 7 iidbat of Kachhi, a few miles 
south of Tank Pusht and about 8 miles north-east of Lahri 
town. Further on in its course, many smaller hill torrents 
also flow into it. About miles north east of Lahri town 
near Baghd;tr, two large channels known as Murad- wall and 
Khdn-wah arc taken out of the river at a short distance 
apart and run in a westerly direction. A large volume of 
water is ^diverted into these channels, especially into the 
Khan-wdh, which, after irrigating the Dombki Chief’s lands, 
flows into Bdia Ndri. 

Lower down in the Lahri nidbat^ several minor dams are 
throwm across the river and water is taken off by means of 
channels for purposes of irrigation. The river eventually 
takes a southerly course towards Temple Ddra and beyond 
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the Katohar villai^e the surplus water, if any, flows into the 
N-asfrjiWd tahsij of Sibi, There is a loui,^ standin^^ dispute 
between the Dombkis and the Khan’s ulus of Lahri nidbat 
over the water. 

'Fhe Chhattar hill torrent rises in the llu^h’ hills and 
enters the Kaheri country near Tei^'haf. Between Chhattar 
and Shahpiir a <;real deal of land is irriijated by its flood 
water. It also receives water from several smaller hill 
torrents iVom the But>*ti hills which irrij^ate lands owned by 
tlic Salads of Sh, ihpur. 'The greater part ol* the cullivation 
i>f Chhattar is on the rii^ht or west bank of the river, the 
trend of the f:j-rcuind beini,*' in lliat direction. Disputes con- 
stantly octur amoiiLf the Kalieris as to the ri^ht of making' 
dams in the river. The first dam in Kachhi limits is situat- 
ed within the lower liills and, in spite of its great slrengtli. 
is liable to be washed away in case of a sudden and violeni 
flood. This is the case with almost all llie dams. I'hore 
are a large number of dams iu Chhattar aud much irrigation 
is done by means of them. Tliey are made of sand taken 
from the bed, and strengthened with brusiiwood. The 
river, alter providing some irrigation water for the Shori 
lands, loses itself in the plain. 

There are a number of minor hill torrents, most of which 
fise in the hills to the wonI of Kachhi. Some of them have 
.1 small p.Tennial supply of water. Among* these may be 
mentioned the following : — 

The Ivodi is made up of the lliishk Rodi, Tolo Mis.s, 
judusk, Chakkuli Khaur, Lajjaui Khaur, Daranjan aud 
Xahlni streams, and its water is used ibr irrigation in Sanni ; 
the Khaur, made up of thCi ranch, Sohr Khaur, llauru or 
tlurro, Chalak and Kaiuliiri streams, irrigates some flats in 
Sar :>anni, and lower down its flood water is used to 
irrigate the Jatoi lands, al ter which the surplus water, if any, 
goes to Mali in the Rind country ; the Bhalhari ; the 
Kashok, known at its source as Madagin, is joined hy the 
Kaldtak, Lond Machhi, aud Ijothli streams, and irrigates 
the Kun;ira lands, the surplus water being used in 
Gand<iva ; the Dhoriri is formed by tlie junction of 
the Karu, Sabzkjtni and Dadhor hill torrents, and irri- 
gates the lands at Abdulla, Bakhir, Kabbargir, and Shehak 
villages. 
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Mr. K. Vrcdenburtj^, of the Geological Survey of India, 
skives the followinj^ account of the j^eoloijy ojj Kachhi : “The 
Kachhi plain is entirely occupied by recent alluvium. The 
hills which border it and which locally just reach within its 
boundary, consist of corii^loinerates, sandstones and brig'ht 
coloured i^ypsiferous clays of. Sivvalik a^^e, that is» upper 
miocene and lower pliocene. The sulphur mines of Sanni 
are situated in these rocks.” 

Except along the foot of the hills, the general aspect of 
the country is desolate and bare. The llora is thorny 
and scant jind consists of a stunted scrub. The principal 
trees occurring in the district are pyosapk spicigera {Izandi)y 
capparis aphylta (/vn/r), salvadota oLeoidcs [/chtibhar), and 
!zysiphns jujuha {bcr\. The latter as a tree is important in 
some of the irrigated localities. Its fruit i.^* of so great a 
\ alue in l>iklhar that it is assessed to revenue. 'I'amarisk 
occurs profusely in certain river beds, (\dofropis y^iganfrtt 
(ak) grows everywhere but is especially noticeable in the 
Holjin lands, in Bdla Nari and in the neighbourhood ol 
Gijiin and Shorrin. Along the artificial channel carrying 
Siikleji water to Gajjin and in the upper reaches of some of 
the hill torrents on the west, 7ieriu7n odoruni (janr) grows in 
some quantities. Acacia {chijghard) occurs here and there 
and aaadlrac/da /iidica {7ihn) and dalbergia sisoo are few 
and far between, and a few date trees are found in Dadhar. 
Kotra, Pir Chhatta, and in the neighbourhood of Shahpur. 

Of the smaller bushes and shrubs found scattered in the 
district are r/iasya siricta \hc::slumirg)y the barilla plant, panii\ 
kaiuicriy mufidheriy sca/iwary giiorewaly gvJ'ag'/iy bmwnhcJ\ 
gorariy afahaiidy and Idnri, Isabghol ov planlago ovalUy which 
is a medicinal plant, grows spontaneously in the sands on 
the banks of the rivers in Bala Ndri and I.ahri. After good 
rains, mushrooms, chibbar, and similar other plants sprout 
up and are much relished by the people. Common plants 
are calotropis procera and nuiny saltworts such as haloxylon 
salicor7ncum. Righit or saaeda tnonouuiy from which carbonate 
of soda is made, is found in the Gahelav forest near Gdjdn. 

During- the rains several kinds of grasses grow and form 
good pasture. Among* the most common are draby kabahy 
khivy sinr, ga7ny ^nitcrUy danuhy piihiy gandhery chhabbar 
and sdwari. The grain of gainh or gam {panicum aitlidolalc). 
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Torms the famine food of the poor. It s^ro ws abundantly 
on land subject# to floods in Kachhi, the parts best noted 
for it beinj^' the Bokin lands and that in the neii^hbourhood 
of Sanhri or Hdra in the Rind country. 

The wolf, jackal, hyena, fox, porcupine, hedgfehog- and 
badger are common througihout the district, and so are 
the deer and hare. Deer are numerous in the mountairi 
ravines on the western border, in ChtStri, in tlie Bohin lands 
and in the Biinh hills. 

Of ^ame birds, bustard and sand^rouse, winch migrate 
from the highlands during- the winter, are the most import- 
ant. Partridg^e, cjiiail and pigeon are also found distributed 
throui^hout the district, while waterfowl are to be found 
during* the cold season only. The commoner birds in the 
district arc thti dov^e, sparrow', Indian crow*, vulture, kite, 
eagle, hawk, lark, hoopoe and starling. 

Among reptiles, various species of snakes are to be lound. 
Some of them arc venomous and cause some loss of life. 
Scorpions and lizards are of common occurrence. 

During the- floods, iish of the common species are caught 
in running streams. 

Owing to its low^ situation and to the fact that Kachhi is 
surrounded on the west and north-east by ranges of high and 
arid mountains, the climate is, as a rule, excessivel}'^ dry, 
and during the hottest part of the sumn-er season, April to 
August, very oppressive. ‘‘ O God \vhen Thou hadst created 
Sibi and Dddhar, what object was there in conceiving a hell 
says the native proverb. From November to the middle of 
March the clinuitic conditions are pleasant, the air being 
crisp and cool. 

As no statistics exist for the district, the average figures 
of temperature for Jacobabad, given 
in the margin, may be taken as typical 
of the conditions in the Kachhi plain. 
The average diflerence between the 
maximum and minimum temperature 
ol each day in these months is 29’8, 33*1, 23:9 and 35*8 
degrees respectively. 

The seasons in Kachhi are not well marked as in the 
highland districts of Baluchistdn. In fact only two seasons 
are recognised, the summer and the winter, a greater portion 
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of the year being* reckoned in the former. The latter is 
short and lasts from the middle of November to the middle 
of March, when the climate is cool and pleasant, though the 
sun is hot at mid-day. 

The rainfall in Kachhi is extremely small, avx'raginjg about 
three inches, most of which occurs in July and August. The 
winter rains are received about January and h'ebruary. 
Some rain al v:) falls, as a rule, at the end of March and 
beginning of Aprn. 'fhere are no stations in the district at 
which rainfall is recorded. 

The direction of the winds is never constant in any 
particular season, and the ordinary winds have no material 
effect on the climatic conditions. They have distinctive* 
local names in different localities, but those prevailing at 
Gandava and Ilhfig may be taken as typical for the district. 
In winter, the generally prevalent winds in Gandf*va are 
northern [itftar or kumhi)^ north-eastern {ffiidriaf) and 
western {ivtl/io)^ while, in Hhc'ilg, t he north-western, ox kiunbty 
as it is there called, blows. Tlie north wind is cold and 
piercing. During the summer, scorching winds blow from 
the south, wliieh at limes take the form of the deadly 
simoom, locally called jhola or litk. This is said to be 
causeJ liy the generation in the atmosphere ol a highly 
concentrated form of ozone by some intensely marked 
electrical condition. U is sudden in its attack, destroying 
the vitality of animal and vegetable existence, and is some- 
times preceded by a cold current of air. It occurs usually 
in June and July, and is attended by a well-marked sulphur- 
ous odour.'"' 'file eastern wind called obharvamGnwdAviv 
and bakarimL in IMii^g* also blows in summer and cools the 
atmosphere. It is supposed to he a precursor of rain. 

Dust storms occui frequently during the hot season in 
Kachhi. According to Dr. Cook‘d they are attended 
with peculiar phenomena In the form of atmospheric dust, 
dust columns and dust storms. They are caused by a 
highly electrical and accumulative condition of the atmos- 
phere. They frequently last for many hours, entirely obscur- 

* The Country of BaUuhistAny by A. VV. Huglios, F.R.G.S 
F.S.S., 1877, pp. \oo \ozctseqm 
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ing- the sun al mid-clay. Dust columns may be noticed rising' 
in the atmosphere in little circular eddies on calm, c|uiet 
days when hardly a breath of air is stirring' and the sun is 
pouring down its heated fays with full force and catcliing' up 
and whirling round bits of stick, grass, dust anci sand until 
a column is formed of great height and considerable dia- 
meter, 'i'his usually remains stationary for some time and 
then sweeps away across country at great speed, and ulti- 
mately, losing by degrees the velocity of its circular move- 
juent, dissedves and disappears. 

Tlie dist I'ict has been subject to very severe shocks of 
earthcjuakes in i'oriner Nadars yXbtnit fort}^ years ago a 
severe eartlujuake is said to liave vHxurrc-d in the l.ahri 
iiidbal wliicli caused heavy d image to buildings at f.alirl, 
Trehar and oilfer villages, and resulted in the loss of several 
human lives. Shock's, resulting* in destruction of rrc'tperty 
and c.ittle, are also saitl to have been fell. ;it (buKkiva and 
Ikila Ni\v\ aboui tlie smiie time, 'riie latest eartifcf u:*ke of a 
severe uatnre occuri v'd at Dadliar on tlie e3<d of December, 
1903. Abcmt (;0 luuises were ra.zed to the g^round and 
many otiiers me-re or less damaged. 'DiO loss ot properly 
was eslimatt'd at about Rs. 15,000. Sojue imman lives 
were also lost. 

'riu? hislorv' (d* Kacnhi centres rouiul the two towns of 
Sibi and (ianvlfoa. or blandabf! as it is ca.Iled b}’ the Arab 
geogTapner.-. b rom the earliest times, both places appear 
to have iormed pari of the same district. 

It is perhaps likely iluit the prtu'ince of Kaclihi once 
Iormed part of tlie ancient country of Sewistan, which 
appears to iiave also included Sihi, though authorities dilfer 
as regards the accurate delinitii)n of its homidaries. Dr. 
Duke is of opinion that .Sewistan included within its limits, 
besides K.'ilal: and the adjoining territory, tlie part 01 tlie 
country known as “ Kach of Gandava as far as the indus 
river on the east and the Lakki pass on the south, ” and 
formed part of the once power! ul Hindu kingdom of Sewas 
who ruled over Kalat previous to the Muhammadan inva- 
sion. As Baluchistiin did not come under Muhammadan 
influence till about the seventh century, the date of the 
S6was must, therefore, be assigned to a much earlier 
period. 
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The lirst authentic record which we have of the early 
history of Kachhi is when Chach, the ruler of Sind, marched, 
from Armabt^l (B^la), apparently via the Jhalawdn country 
to Kandabil and afterwards encamped on the banks of the 
river Sini or Sibi, which is possibly the Ndri of the present 
day. There can be little doubt that Kandabil is identifiable 
with the modern Ganddva. It is said to have been founded 
by the Persian Kingf Bahman between the confines of the 
Hindus and the Turks. The Arabs, on their arrival in the 
country, found the Turks holdinj^ the district between 
Khuzdiir and GandAva at • the foot of the Mfila pass. 
Kaikdn, which has been identified with the modern Nal, 
formed part of this district and was an imponant place in 
those days. Biladuri tells us Kandabil was situated on a 
hill or elevated site, and that the Arab Amrilw, after taking- 
the town, transferred the principal inhabitants to Khuzddr. 
Ganddva, as it now' stands, is on an elevated site in the 
middle of the Kachhi plain, wdiicb tallies with the above 
description. Kandabil w’«is also described as the capital 
of Budha (or Nudha according to some geographers) 
and is situated ten marches through the desert from 
Multdn. 

There are g ood rerisons for thinking that the correct name 
of this country, which is frequently, mentioned by Arab 
geographers, was Nudha not Budha. The inhabitants are 
described as Budha (Nudhti) and Mand and as residing in a 
tract betw'een Ti'inin (the modern Jhalawan), Multdn and 
Mansdra. Its inhabitants were Jats, as they are to the present 
day, and they lived in huts made of reeds and grass just as the 
Jats of the present day live in huts of matting made from the 
date-palm. Then, as now', travellers remarked on the 
excellence of its breed of camels, but in those days these 
camels had double humps and were in great demand in 
Khurasan and Persia. 

Following Chach, \ve find that in his march to Kandabil 
(Ganddva) he prepared to make a sudden assault on the city. 
The people took refuge in the fort, but being soon reduced 
to straits they agreed to pay him an annual tribute of 100,000 
dirams and loo hill horses. A treaty having been made, 
Chach returned to his capital at Alor. The date of this 
event may approximately be fixed at about 635-636 A. D., 
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111 which year Chach led an expedition into Kirmdn and 
immediately aftcjrwards marched on Kandabil. 

The Brahman dynasty founded by Chach ceased to exist 
in the reig^n of its third ruler, D.ihir, son of Chach, and was 
overthrown by the Arabs in the eighth century. 

Several expeditions were m«ade against Kandabil during- 
the time of the Arab invasions. It was despoiled during 
the reign of the Khalifa Abdul Malik, A.D. 684-705, but 
its entire conquest was not effected till some years after- 
wariis by Muhammad Qfisim. Later on during the Caliph- 
ate of Yazid II, 720-724 A.D., the sons of Muhallab took 
refuge in Kandabil and w^ere subsequently slain there. 
During the reign of A 1 Mirtasim billah, 833-841 A.l^., Kan- 
dabil was taken by Amrdn, as previously mentioned, who 
removed the inhabitants to Khuzddr. Al Istakhri, wdio 
wrote abc>ut the tenth century, mentions Kandabil, and I bn 
Haukal, wdio wu'ote somewdiat later, shows it in his map. 
We also find that under the Arabs, Kandabil appears to 
have been one of their principal cantonments. 

Several centuries now elapse before either Sibi or Gan- 
dava are traceable in history. Following the history of 
Sind, the Brahman dynasty was replaced early In the eighth 
century by the Arabs under the Ummayids and then revert- 
ed to the Abbasids. From the latter, Sind passed iinder 
the Ghaznavids in 1025 A.D. 

On the downfall of the Ghaznavids and rise of the Gho- 
rian monarchy, a tribe named Siimra declared its independ- 
ence in 1054 A.D., and secured the Government of the 
country. According to Elliot, the Siimra power could, at 
no time, have been extensive and absolute, and this is borne 
out of the fact that early in the thirteenth century during the 
time of Nasiruddin Kabacha, Sibi is mentioned as being 
among the 7 kingdoms of Sind that were tributary to Mul- 
tdn, and one Wakia, son of Pannun Channun, w^as establish- 
ed in the valley. 

The Siimras w^ere succeeded by the Sammas in 1351 A.D. 
These rulers took the title of Jdm. The Sammas reigned 
till 15^^ A.D., and it was in the reign of one of these rulers, 
Jdm Taghlaq (1423 — 1450 A.D.), that the Baloch appeared in 
Sind and are recorded as raiding near Bhakkar. 
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.History. In the fifteenth century the Baloch seem to have extend- 

Theriseof od their power to K«il;lt, Kachhi and the Punjab. Their 
tbe Balocli. history forms the subject of Ici^cndary ballads, and Mir 
Chakar, the Rind, is said to have ruled in Kachhi peace- 
fully for about 30 years. Hostilities then arose between 
Mir Chiik.ar and Gwahram Ldshari, who were rivals for the 
h; nd of a Jat woman named (iohar, and the series of wars 
were waited between them for about 30 years, wdiich are 
so celebrated in Haloch verse. At first the Rinds w^erc 
defeated ;invl seem to have called on the Ar^huns for aid, but 
after various (luctuations, C liakar, with most of the. Rinds, 
left. Sibi rtnd made for the l^iuuab. The L;ish:iris remained 
at (iand;iva and some Rinds maintained their position at 
Shoran in Kadihi. 'ihe Lashfuis appear to have also 
accompanied Shah l>eo* in liis war^- ai;'ainst Jj-im 

l«'ero;<. the successor of Jam Xaruki. wlu'in he pursued 
towards Gujuit, as tbe lei^end repiesenls tliem as invading 
Guirat aud afterwards returnini^' to Kachhi and oldaining- n 
^'“ranl < f GancL'lva from the kini>‘. "i'he Majjfassi tribe, a 
branch 4>f the I.dslub'is, still occupy tliat neii^hbourhood. . fn 
the war.*^ that took place between tbe Rinds and Lfishdris a 
i^reat part was playcil by IVlir Zunnun Uej^' Arohi'm, who \vas 
Governor of Kandahar and North-eastern Baluchistan under 
Sultan Husain Mirza of Hcrrit about s.j.70 A.D, 

Tbe Ar- "1 lie Samma nasty reached the summit of its fame in 
^hi&ns. time of Nizc'imuddiri, better known as Jam Nanda, who 

succeeded to the throne in 1461 and reigned .pS years ; but 
towards the close o'i his reij^’n, the Art^luuis bc^aii 
threaten Sind, and the Ari;hun Chief, Zunnun annexed 
Pishin, Quetta and Maslunt^- to his dominions, while 
his son, Stuih Be^, invaded Kachhi by the I 5 oktn in 1485 
A.D. and took Sibi from Jiim Nizamuddin alter a battle at 
Jalugir. Alter Zunnfin Bf'j^'s death in war ai^ainst' the 
Uzbeo-s, Shah Bci^, who had succeeded him, found it difficult 
to maintain Kandahar against Babar, and in 1511 A.D. he 
set out from there to seize the territory of Sibi. On his 
arrival at that lacc he invested the fort. The descendants 
of Sultfin Purdil Birhls, who are said to have ruled in 
Sibi at this time, advanced to oppose him with 3,000 Baloch, 
but the army of Shah Beg proved completely victorious. 
Having appointed Mirza Isa Tarkhan, one of the most 
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distinj^uished of bis nobles, to be Governor, he returned HisroKv\ 
to Kandabdr. ^ut in 1513, Babar marched upon Kandahar 
with a powerful and numerous army, and Shah after 

nei^otiatin^ a peace, withdrew to Sibi. Here he raised a 
force of 1,000 horse and despatched them to Sind and they 
took Kakfin andBas^hban in 1514. In 1517, Kandahar finally 
passed into the hands of Bd‘’»ar, upon wliich Shah Bej^- 
made warlike preparations for the conquest of Sind. About 
1518 Mir'^a Isa was removed from Sibi ; and Shdh 
B^g" left Siiltdn Ali Argfhiin and Zibak Tarkhan with a 
number of men for the protection of the forts of Sibi and 
Gandava, and by 1520 completely overthrew the Sammas 
and established his power in Sind. 

Writing in 1600, Mir Masiim of Bhakkar gives a descrip- 
tion of Sibi and states that it included the district of 
Korzamin. Chhattar and Gandava. At tliat time, the district 
of Kaclihi appears to have been constantly laid waste by 
marauding bands in tlie same way as it lias been so many 
times since. 

In the time of the Biiiperor Akbar, Sibi was taken in 1594 Mn- 

after an arduous siege and assessed to revenue. Gandava, ‘-ihiik. 
which had been besieged in 1570 A.D. by Mujdhid Khan the 
grandson of Abkar’s general Muhib Ali Khdn, was pre- 
sumably included in the mahdl of Fatehpur, which is not 
separately mentioned but which lies close to G*anddva. 

In 1658 A.D. at the time of the struggle between Aurang- 
zeb and his brother Dara Sliakoh, the latter, after retiring 
to Cutch, made his way to Sind. He thence' passed 
through the country of Chdndia Baloch and took shelter 
with the Chief of the Magassis at Jhal, proceeding after^ 
wards to Dadhar. 

About the commencement of the eig-hteenth century, the The KaUio 
Kalhoras began to assert their power in Sind, which was 
being ruled by Governors appointed from Delhi. Under 
Din Muhammad, their lawless proceedings roused 
court at Delhi to great indignation. An oHiccr, named 
Sheikh Jahdn, was despatched from Delhi against them, 
but was killed. Prince Muizuddin, eldest son of the 
Emperor Bahadur Shdh, and Governor of Multdn, there- 
fore, took the field against the Kalhord.s when Din Muham- 
mad was killed. His brother, Ydr Muhammad, who had 
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soug-ht refuge at Kalrit, submitted at a later period. He 
eventually received the title of Khuday^r ^Kbdn and was 
appointed Governor of Sibi. Ydr Muhammad died in 
1719 A. 1' and his son Niir Muhammad was admitted by 
the Emperor Muhammad Slidh to all the offices and dig- 
nities which his father had enjoyed. By i"37, the Kalhords 
completely established their power in Sind. 

As the Mughal power deca3 ed, the Ahmadzai Chiefs of 
Kaldt found themselves freed in some degree from external 
interference. Mir Abdulla (1715-16 to 1730-31), who was 
the contemporary of Nur Muhammad Kalhora, turned his 
attention to Kachhi, and having assembled a force, invaded 
the district, which at that time was a part of the dominions 
of the Kalhords and governed for them by their nuib Murfid 
Ganjah. The men of Jhalaw.^n and the ■‘lltfizais were 
ordered to assemble and to march on Gandava by way of 
the MiVla pass, while Mir Abdulla himself descended into 
the Kachhi plain by the Bolan. Dddhar was taken 
and plundered and the Khan advanced to a place 
called Jandrihar near Sanni. Before the Jhalawan forces 
could join him, the ndib of (iandAva marched against him, 
accompanied by all the available troops from Sind and 
Kachhi. A fierce battle ensued at Jandrihar, and though 
the Khfin's army was much inferior in numbers, he 
fought bravi?ly, but fell in the action. This occurred in 

In the early part of 1739, Niklir Sh;ih invaded India and 
occupied Delhi. In the treaty made by the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah the greater part of Sind was ceded to 
Nddir Shah. Ndr Muhammad Kalhora, on learning this, 
revolted, but on being attacked by Niklir Shdh, fled to 
Umarkot. He was captured by Njidir Shdh, but was soon 
alter released. Only a part of his former territory was, 
however, restored to the Kalhora ruler, Kachhi or Kach 
Ganddva being made over, in 1740, to the Brahuis in com- 
pensation for the death of Mir Abdulla, the Ahmadzai Kh;^n 
of Kaldt, at the hands ot the Kalhords a few years pre- 
viously. Hence Kachhi is always .spoken of as having been 
acquired for Kaldt by the blood of Abdulla Khdn. After his 
expedition against the Kaihord ruler of Sind, Nddir Shdh 
returned to Kandabdr, marching through Kachhi. 
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By the acquisition of Kachhi, the Brdhuis obtained good History* 
culturable landsi and certain tracts were distributed to the 
tribesmen by Miihabbat Khdn and his brother Nasir Khdn 
on the condition of their finding so many men-at-arms for 
the Khan's body of irregular troops. At the same time 
much of the revenue-paying- land was retained for the Khdn 
himself. 

On the assassination of Nddir Shdh, in 1747, Sind and Ahmad Shdh. 
Kaldt became tributary to Ahmad Shdh Abddli. After the 
death of Nasir Khdn 1 of Kaldt and under the rule of his 
successors Mahmud Khdn and Mehrdb Khdn, Kachhi pre- 
sented a scene of great unrest owing to the depredations of 
bands of the Baloch tribes from the adjoining hills. 

Kachhi was visited thrice by Masson between the years ^ ^ 

1827-41. On the first* occasion, on his way from Kdbul and Masson, 
Kandahdr to India, he passed from Dddhar down the 
western side of Kachhi to Rojhdn in the present Nasirdbdd 
tashil. On his second journey he made his way via Sannat- 
tar, Shadia, and Kichi to Ghaibi-Ddrah, 

The third occasion on which he visited Kachhi was after 
his imprisonment with Lieutenant Loveday by the Brdhuis , 
at the time of the first Afghan war. This was at the begin- 
ning of 1841 and he made his way from Oddhar to Ilaji 
Shahrand Bhdg to Jdni Hdrah. At this time, Dddhar was 
held by the end Bombay Grenadiers. 

On the first two occasions the country appears to have 
been sufifering from the weak rule of Mv^hrdb Khdn of Kaldt. 

Round Dddhar and Hdji Shahr, the country was populous 
and well cultivated, but further south many of the standing 
crops were lying uncut, and trade was at a standstill and 
abandoned owing to the depredations of marauders from 
the Jhalawdn hills. 

On the outbreak of the first Afghdn war the political con- 

relations of the British Government with the district were nection- 
for the first time established. In 1838, Lieutenam Leech 
was deputed to Kaldt to make arrangements regarding 
supplies for the army about to proceed to Afghanistdn. 

Situated, as it was, at the base of the lines of communication 
on which the British army depended during its operations in 
Afghdnistdn, Kachhi was of great importance and from 1839 
to 1842 was held and administered by the British. 
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In March 1839, the Beng-al cohimn of the army and the 
troops of Shtlh Shuja-ul-Mulk assembled at lOadhar, having- 
marched via Barshori, Mirpur, Bhdg* and Hjiji. Later, on 
the 2ist of March, the Bombay column reached Gandilva, 
having- marched along- the western side of Kachhi. From 
here it had been hoped that the column would have been 
enabled to march up the Miila pass and so reach the 
higlilands about the same time as the Bengal column, 
but the Mula route was pronounced impracticable, and, after 
some days spent at the mouth of the pass, it was decided to 
march via Shorfm, Sanni and Naiishahra and to follow on 
the heels of the Bengal column in its passage up the Holjin. 
Neither force fought any actions of particular importai^ce 
on its way through Kachhi, but the predatory tribes along 
the route busied themselves in cutting otf cv'in.voy*^ and in 
rendering the lines of communication absolutely unsafe. 

On the advance of the army, some companies of Native 
infantry were left to garrison D;idhar at the mouth of the 
Bohin pass, and military posts were later on established at 
Laliri, Phuleji, Chhattar and Shahpiir and subsequently at 
, Si hi. 

Shortly after the advancing armies had passed up the 
Holan, all llie /V/^7>.v in Kachhi which liad been granted In 
preceding Brahui governments to the various tribes for 
services rendered were ordered to be confiscated and one 
Saiad Muhammad Sharif was appointed as tlie fuiid of 
Kachhi. This otliclal, who was not reputed to he trust- 
worthy, was largely responsihlc for the confiscations, the 
result of which was to inflame many chiefs of great power 
and influence among the Bnihuis, such as Kannil Khan Iltiizai^ 
the brother-in-law of Sh.ah Nawaz Khan of Kalat, Rahim 
Khan Mengal, and otiiers. These men, whose protests wore 
not listencvi to, retired sullen and dejected to the hills and 
were soon at the head of bodies of insurgents. 

Among the tribes who caused most trouble on the lines of 
communication were the Marris, Bugtis, Dombkis, and 
Jakranis"^. Bibrak, chief of the Bugtis, and Bij;ir, chief of 
the Dombkis, wore the most notorious of the leaders of these 
plundering expeditions. No man was safe and the troops were 
harassed beyond endurance. Karly in 1839, Mr. Ross Bell 
* Jakrdnis are a clan of the Dombkis. 
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of the Bengal Service was appointed as Political Agent in History. 
Sind and Bdlu^histAn and it was determined to send an 
expedition against the Dombkis, at the first opportunity. 
Accordingly, in October 1839, a force under Major 
Billamore, of the ist Bombay Grenadier Regiment, pi*o- 
ceeded to operate against the predatory tribes of eastern 
Kachhi and the neighbouring hills. The detachment 
arrived at Phul^ji early in November, but Bijar Khdn, 
with all his followers, had abandoned the plain country 
and with their wives and families taken refuge in the 
Marri and Bugti hills. Major Billamore followed them 
into the hills and defeated the Bugti tribe w^ith severe loss, 
capturing their chief, Bi'brak, w'hom he sent prisoner to Sind. 

Kahsin in the Marri country was also entered and the expe- 
dition was entirely successful. British troops were then 
posted at Lahri, Phi.il6ji, Chhattar and Shfihpur. 

Meanwhile the authorities had determined to punish the 
Khan of Kahit for his failure to provide supplies in Kachhi, 
and General Willshire’s division, which was on its way to 
India from Kandahdr, turned off from Quetta and took 
KaUlt on November 13, 1839. Mehr^b Klnin was killed 
and Shdh Nawdz Khdn installed as Kh^in of KahlU 

The district of Kachhi was, however, severed from Kaldt 
and annexed to the territories of Shdh Shuja-ul-Mulk, under 
the administration of British officers. Subsequently the 
Brahui tribes rose against Shdh Nawdz Khiin in favour of 
the young N isir Khdn, son of Mir Mchrdb Khdn, who on 
the death of his father had fled to Khx 4 rfin. Kaldt fell into 
the hands of Nasir Khdn and Shiih Nawaz Khdn was c om- 
pelled to abdicate. The British representative at Kaldt, 
Lieutenant Loveday, was also taken prisoner. Nasir Khdn 
then made overtures to the British representative at Quetta, 

Captain Bean, but finding them fruitless and learning that 
the recovery of Kahit was resolved upon, he moved down 
into Kachhi vi i the Bolan Pass, taking with him Lieutenant 
Loveday as a prisoner and attacked the British post at Dddhar 
on October 29, 1840, but was repulsed. Desultory attacks 
were made on the two following days, but reinforcements hav- 
ing arrived under Major Boscawen, the troops moved against 
the Khdn, whose forces withdrew, leaving on the ground 
the still warm body of the murdered Lieutenant Loveday. 
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About the same time that the Khjin was advancing- through 
the Bohin to Dddhar, Kamjil Khan Illazi^i had collected 
a force of 4,000 men and had reached and plundered 
GandiUa. It was apprehended that he would advance 
thence on Bhag, which contained large stores of grain 
and was defended only by a few irregular horse. Moreover, 
the Governor, Muhammad Sharif, was in league with the 
Brdhuis. I'ortitnatoly reinforcements arrived at: Bh;ig in 
time from Lahri and tlie place was saved. Shortly after, 
Major Boscawen encountered the Brdluiis at Kand:i. The 
Brahiiis lost 130 men in the engagement which followed. 

After the discomfiture of the Drahuis at Diidhar, the 
Kh.'in’s army was reinforced and took up a strong hill 
position at Kumbi about 8 miles from Kotra. Mere they 
were attacked by a small force consisting of* 850 bayonets, 
(>o sabres and two guns under Colonel Marshall, Alter a 
stubborn resistance the Brahuis w'ore eveniuaily tlefeated 
with the loss of some 300 men, whilst Mir Bohti^r wiili seven 
other chiefs and 130 followers were taken pri>imers. 

These operations secured the lines of communication 
througli Kachhi. 

Mr. Ross Bell died and was succeeded by Colonel Out ram 
in August 1841. Acting on the advice of tliis oMicer, 
the British Government reversed its former policy, and 
Colonel Stacy \v,-ts deputed to try and induce the young' 
Nasir Khdn to come in to the British authorities. In this 
he succeeded and Nasir Khan waited on Colonel Outram 
and was confirmed as Khdn of Kaldt. Kachhi, with all 
other forfeited portions of his territory, was restored to 
him. Sibi iiad bten taken possession of m the name of 
Shdh Shuja-ubMulk and a Politic^il OfTicer was now appoint- 
ed to reside there. British troops were withdrawn from 
Lahri. Henceforth the Brdhui tribes and those of western 
Kachhi remained in peace but the predatory tribes of 
eastern Kac' hi, the Doinbkis and Jakranis and the hill 
tribes, the Marris and Bugtis, remained at open war with 
the British. In December 1841, Colonel Outram selected 
Captain Jacob for the command of the Sind Irregular Horse 
and the political charge of eastern Kachhi. Captain Jacob 
with 250 men of his own regiment, a company of native in- 
fantry, and 2 field pieces made hisdieadquarters at Chhattar. 
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The principal leaders of the predatory tribes, notably the History. 
Dornbkis and Jakranis, were won over to the British service 
and attached to the Sind Irregular Horse, Shortly after- 
wards, Turk Ali Jakrdni, one of the oldest and shrewdest 
of the tribal leaders, proved treacherous and deserted to 
the Bug^ti-, where he collected a body of outlaws numbering- 
sonic 1,500 men, but on Jacob advancing’ against them 
at LTch, the robbers dispersed. Throughout the trying 
^'^ear of 1842, Bij^ir Kh«'in and other chiefs proved entirely 
faithful and exerted themselves honestly and actively in 
preserving the peace of Kachhi. 

By the end of November 1842, the British had entirelv 
evacuated Vfghdnistiin, Baluchistan, and Kachhi, and the 
service of the Ikaloch chiefs and others under the British 
Government came to an end. Then came the war in Sind 
and the annexatioiY of the province to British India in 
March 1843. Kachhi became a refuge for all (he dis- 
contented and lawless characters who had been tiriven 
out of Sind and became more disturbed than ever. Tin's 
state id' affairs continued till in January 1845 Sir Charles 
Napier in person, with Generals Hunter and Simpson at the 
head of an army of about 7,000 men of all arms and 
accom ('janied by Mir Ali Murfid of Sind with an auxiliary 
lorce of some 4,000 Baloch, proceeded against the robber 
tribes ol Kachhi under I’njar Klidn Dombki, who lied to the 
Bugti hills. '1 he Marris having been prevailed on by Major 
Jacob to refuse them passage, they surrendered, and Bijar 
Khdn, the Dombki chief, with his son Na^ir Khan, remained 
State prisoners till 1851, when Bijdr Klifui having died of 
old age, his followers were released at the request of Major 
Jacob and allowed to return ti) Kachhi. Tlie Jakninis were 
deported and settled in Jdnidera. At the same time the 
Kaheris were reinsiated in the lands round Chliattar*PliuIeji 
which had been taken from them by tiie Dombkis. 

Alter Ibis campaign, two companies of infantry, a troop 
of cavalry and a field piece w^ere posted at Shiilipur. The 
Jakranis and Dombkis remained quiet, but plundering ex- 
peditions into Kachhi by the Marns and Bugtis still con- 
tinued ; and, in September 1848, Captain Jacob reported that 
the whole province of Kachlii is being overrun by the 
arris and the peaceful inhabitants are fast leaving the 
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country with their families and property to reside in Sind. 
The tract of country in the Ndri river is almost entirely 
deserted.” The treaty made in 1854 by Ma/or John Jacob, 
C.B., on the part of the British Government with Mir 
Njisir Khan, Khan of Kaldt, placed tlie relations between 
the Khiin and the British Government on a sound footing. 
Both the tribes were subsidised by the Khan, but their 
conduct showed no improvement. Mir Nasir Khdn died in 
1857 and was succeeded by Mir Khuddddd Khdn, who in 
1859 was compelled to lead an expedition against the 
Marris. Kahan was occupied, and the expedition, which was 
accompanied by Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Green, was 
successful. It docs not, however, appear to have had any 
lasting effect, as a second expedition had to be undertaken 
in 1S62, also apparently without much bei^eficial result. 
The state of the country became more and more disturbed, 
and it was at this juncture that Captain (alterwards Sir 
Robert) Sandeman appeared on the scene. His first 
mission to Kaklt in 1875 was not entirely successful, but 
in the following year, by his tact and firmness, he succeeded 
in bringing about the Mastung agreement, the Magna 
Charta of the Brdhui Confederacy, which effected a settle- 
ment between Mir Khuddddd Khan and his rebellious 
chiefs. To make the influence thus acquired really effec- 
tive for the future, the British Government now accepted 
the responsibility, as the paramount power, of preserving 
the peace of the country, and a fresh treaty was concluded 
with Mir Khuddddd Khdn in December 1876. At the end 
of 1878 the second Afghdn war broke out, and Sibi, 
which had continued to be held by the Bdrii^jai chiefs as 
Governors of the Afghan rulers, was occupied by a detach- 
ment of troops from Jacobabdd at the request of the sarddrs 
and people. On the close of the first phase of the war, Sibi 
was finally ceded to the British by the treaty of Gandamak 
(May, 1879). This treaty was shortly afterwards abrogated, 
but at the* close of the war it was decided, at the strenuous 
instance of Sir Robert Sandeman, to retain the areas origi- 
nally ceded by the treaty, though final orders for permanent 
retention were not passed till 1882. 

During the reign of Mir Khuddddd Khdn, Kachhi was 
long a scene of anarchy and raiding, and at Bhdg in March, 
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1893 the Khan’s Mustaufi^ or chief accountant, with his 
father, his son and a follower were murdered by the KhAn’s 
orders. The K^iAn appears to have suspected the Mustaufi 
of treachery and allej^ed that the latter had made an attempt 
on his life. KhudAddd KhAn’s abdication was subsequently 
accepted by the Government of India in favour of his son, 
Mir MahmAd KhAn, the present KhAn, during* whose reign 
the country has remained peaceful and its administration 
has greatly developed. 

Kachhi forms part of the KalAt State and the system of 
its administration and political control is the same as in 
SarawAn, but the lands through which the Sind-Pishin 
Railway passes form part of the NasirAbAd tahsil of the 
Sibi District, the Political Agent of which district also 
exercises cont/ol over the Dombkis and KahAris who are 
settled in the Lahri iiidbaL 

Archaeological interest in Kachhi attaches chiefly to the 
existence of various damhs or mounds which arc found 
scattered throughout the district. Several of these mounds 
are attributed to an infidel king, named Dallu Rai, who 
appears to be a half mythical and half historical personage 
and to whom no definite place in history can be assigned. 
Such mounds as are known after this king are to be found 
in Jhal, GAjAn and Shoran and appear to be the ruins of old 
cities and are strewn over with pieces of pottery. Similar 
mounds or twnuli exist in Kotra and KunAra. In the 
BolAn lands are the ruins of the old city of KhAnpur, those 
of the old BAruzai town of Mirzapur near Mithri, of GujrAt 
near DAdhar and of ChAkar MAri near Saimi. 

At a distance of about 4 miles to the north-east of KhAri, 
there are ruins of a very large fort, the ramparts of which 
are still in existence but in a ruined condition. The western 
side of the fort touches the skirts of the Madagin hills. The 
northern w\all has been carried away by the Kashok stream. 
Inside are the ruins of many houses, while a road issues from 
it and runs in an easterly direction. 

The old mounds of Chhalgari which lie about 8 miles to 
the south-west of Bellpat station were visited in 1904^^ by 

♦ For a detailed account see Report of Archaeological Survey Work 
in North-West Frontier Province and BaluchisiAn, 1904-05, by M. A. 
Stein, Ph.D., PeshawAr. 
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Dr. Stein, Archaeological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, who is of opjnion, from the 
evidence available, that the mounds contain debris, accumu- 
lations of a pre -Muhammadan sctllemenL. The mounds lie 
to the norlh-cast of the village, the main mound extending 
soul west to north-cast for about 175 yards ; its greatest 
breadth on the top is only about 20 yards and there are seve- 
ral small Icrrace-likc shoulders jutting out from its sides. 
To the west of this mound and parallel to it, at a distance 
of about 120 yards, there stretclies a sfnaller mound about 95 
yards long and only 10 to 12 feet high. Both mounds are 
thickly strewn with pottery, generally fragments of very 
small sixe, among which little figurines in burnt clay are 
also found after rains. Buddhist remaitis have also been 
discovered at Chhalgari and Tambu. 

'fwo Buddhisf seal impressions were found a! the village 
of Tambu in Bhag in 1903. 

'riiey bear a Buddhist formula in Bra!:*mi character, above 
which are representations of five slttpas^ surrounded by a 
varying number of c/taUras or ‘‘ umbrellas such as are 
usually raised above objects of Buddhist worship. Both seal 
impressions are identical and Dr, M. A. Stein, wdio examined 
them, considers that the characters ot the legend are not older 
than the eighth century A.D. nor much later than the ninth 
The formula^ is that well known in the Buddhist creed in 
Sanskrit : - 

( « ) “ Ye dharma hetu prabhava, hetun tt^shiin Tatluigalf) 
hyavadat. 

(2) Teshan ch;i yo nirodha, evam vddi Maha Shara- 

mans. 

(3) Sarav pfipasydkarani (? am), kushalasyopasa pra- 

dam. 

{4) Sva Chittam paridamanam, etad BuddhAnushasa- 
nam.” 

* Reproduced from an article entitled “ An Excursion to the Ruins 
and Site of an A-icient City near B^ikhra, 13 cos north of P^tna and 
6 north from Siiighed. (Kxlracted from the Journal of Mr. j. Sie- 
phenson) with a Nkite by James Prinsep.'* {Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal y Vol. IV., page 135.) 
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Its translation is as follows 

“ Whalevef moral (or human) actions arise from some 
cause, 

The cause of them has been declared by Tathag^ata ; 

What is the check to these actions, 

is thus set torth by the s^reat S ram anas. 

No vice is to be committed ; 

Iwery virtue must be perfectly practised : 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection : 

This is the commandmc«it .rf the ljuddha. '’ 

Such seal impressions which were used as votive offer- 
ing's, liave been frecjnently found in the United Provinces 
and also in other parts of Nortlicrn Ihdia. 

Two cla^^-moulds for casting coins were found in Khfiri. 
Professor Rap^on of the Rritish Museum identified them to be 
t wo varieties of a fort^ed currency which was issued by Mu- 
hammad bin fughlak about 1330 A D. 'J'hc coins. he remarked, 
were an evidence of one of the most iniquitous attempts 
in history to force a debased coinage on a people. They were 
issued at a fictitious value out of all relation to their intrinsic 
value, ;ind it therefore paid iinusally well to forge them. 

As described in the section on History t)ic ancient name of 
Kachhi, according to l^]Iliot, was Nudha or l>udha. I bn 
Haukal in his book Ki/db-nl-Masdlik-^i^a-maf7id!ik, which 
was wa'itten in the tenth ceniury, mentions it as lying 
between Turan, Makran and Multfln, and adds Ih.it its 
capital was Randabcl or Kandail, the modem Gandiiva in 
the Kachhi plain. Mr. Uughcs-Bullcr says*^; “We may 
therefore infer that the kingdom, of which it (Kandab^l) 
was the capital, included that plain and, perhaps, also some 
ot the hills to the east and west and a part of Sind. Tlie 
inhabitants were cal cd Nudha and Mand. The Nudhis, or 
Nudhites, are described as resembling men of the desert and 
liv'ing in houses made of reeds and grass. They jn*e sub- 
sequently shown to be Jats, who still constitute the majority 
of the population ” 

The Jats are a collection of Muhammadan tribes without 
any common origin, and it is possible that some of these 
may be the descendants of the Hindu inhabitants who were 
converted to Ishim at the time of the Muhammadan 

* Census of India, 1901, Vol. V, chapter VI II, pa^e 83. 
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ropuLATioN. conquest of Sind of which Kachhi was an integ^ral 
part. Many of the Jats, however, such as the Bhattis, Sidl, 
Awdn, Rids and others described later on, came about two 
centuries ag'o from Multiin, Dera Ghfizi Khdn and Bahdwal- 
pur in the Punjab on account of a severe famine which pre- 
vailed in that Province, and some are said to have been im- 
ported b}- Nasir Khdn 1 (1750-1 to 1793-4) to aid in ai^ricul- 
turc. The earliest of the Jats are said to be the Channe, 
Wadhe, Manke, and Rawahi, but the Mankes are not now 
found in the district. Buddhist archaeological remains have 
also been found in the district and, according- to the C/iach^ 
iidma^ Buddhism was the dominant religion in Sind in the sev- 
enth century. The great influx of the Baloch from the west- 
ward took place during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Density. The first census of the district was carried, out in 1901. 

Rough estimates of population were made through the head- 
men of the tribes. The results arrived at gave a total po- 
pulation of 82. 909, which included 19,542 persons censused in 
the Dombki, Kah^ri and Umrani country which was classi- 
fied as a division of the Thal-Chotiiili (Sibi) District. The 
incidence of population was 15 persons per square mile. 

Towii.sancl number of permanent villages now {1905) is 605, 

villages. including the towns of Gandava, Bhag, Dadhar, Lahri, 
Shoran and Jhal. The number of villages has consider- 
ably increased since the British advent, as formerly the 
country was subject to depredations and the Baloch tribes 
lived a predatory life. Besides the places named above, the 
most important villages are Mushkdf (about 397 inhabitants) 
in Dddhar ; Mah^sar (42 houses) in the Boldn lands ; 
Sanni, Mithri, HAji, Gddl and Sachu (100 hoirses) in Bdla 
Ndri ; Tunia (400 houses), Chhattar (1,976 persons), 
Phult^ji Hasan Khdn (565 persons), Phul^ji Yar Muhammad 
(565 persons), Tiihir Kot (628 persons) and Shdhpur (300 
houses) in the Lahri nidbat \ Jaldl Khdii, Chhalgari (345 
persons) Jhok Kdsim, and Kanda in the Bhdg nidbat ; Mirpur 
(627 persons), Khuddbdd (502 persons) and Shikdrpur (305 
persons) in the Nasirdhsid 7 ndbai\ Shorfin (280 houses), Sidnch 
(120 houses), Hdra (160 houses), Tandra Guldb Khdn (150 
houses), Bhathdri (200 houses), in the Rind tribal area ; 
Gdjan, Kotra, Khdri (1,450 persons), Pdeh (304 persons), 
Ronga (314 persons), Udhdna (366 persons), Maulvi (549 
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persons) and Abdd (229 persons) in the Gandava nuibat ; 
and lastly Jhal# Panjuk, HathiAri and ShAdihar in the 
Magfass) tribal area. 

The indig-enous population is settled, but the failure of 
crops in years of drought drives the bulk of the population 
to Sind in search of labour. A small migration of the 
poorer classes to Sind also takes place early in the autumn 
for about two months to find labour there, A large influx 
of the Hrdhuis takes place in October and they return to 
the highlands on the approach of spring. 

No detailed record of age or vital statistics was attempl- 
tid in the census of igoi, adults being merely distinguished 
from minors. Out of a total population of 82,909 there 
were 43,836 males, inlcuding 28,549 adults, and 38,073 
females inclucfing 25,624 adults. 

Among the lals wIk) formed the bulk of the population, 
the proportion of females to males was 862 to 1,000 and 
among the Baloch 81 1 to r,ooo. 

The marriage customs of the Jats and the 15 aloch are 
similar in the main. Three principal systems are known : the 
7 ianf>' or shan, when no stipulations are made ; the payment 
of bride price or lab ; and tlie or system of exchange 

of girls. The leading families among* liie Jals deprecate 
the two latter s^^slems and it is said that lab was unknown 
to the Jats before the last thirty years and that they liave 
borrowed it from their neighbours, the Brahuis and the 
Baloch. Among the Baloch, a declaration to give tlie hand 
of a girl is binding, but among the Jats the ceremony ol 
shirwala usualh^ renders the betrothal binding*. Kor this 
ceremony the relations on boih sides assemble at the 
house of the bridegroom’s father who provides a quantity 
of milk ; the cup is served round and the bridegroom’s 
lather drops a few rupees into the cup of the britle’s father. 
The next day, the bride’s father invites the party to a least 
of sweet cakes [bhusra). The feast over, the bridegroom is 
presented with a or a piece of ahmn cloth by his 

(ather-in-law, and congratulations are exchanged. IT .til 
marriage, the bridegroom supplies suit of clothes halt- 
yearly for the bride. The ceremony of hukl is performed 
before the marriage, as follows. As among* the Hindus, a 
coloured thread [gdnci) with a ring is tied to the wrist gf the 
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bridegroom {ghot) and he is given a sword or knife to 
protect himself from evil spirits. Seven women who have 
married for the first time and whose husbands are alive 
(sohdgaii) grind a quantity of corn for the use of the couple 
after marriage. A similar ceremony takes place at the 
house of the bride {koiiubdr^ when her hair is dressed for the 
first time like that of a married woman. On the evening of 
the marriage day. the wedding procession moves off to 

the bride’s house. A sheet (ptimvan) with cloves, cardamoms 
and other articles tied in each corner is held over the bride- 
groom who is conducted to a kandi (prosopis spiciger(i) tree 
and is called upon to lop a branch with a single stroke ot 
the sword after going seven times round the tree. Thence 
under the same canopy he is taken to the bride’s house 
where, after a feast, the nikuh is read by the miilhi. Then 
the bridegroom is conducted to the apartment of the bride, 
where the following ceremonies take place. The women of 
the family give a pinch of salt to the bridegroom, vvho places 
it in the bride’s hands ; then a small lump of cotton is placed 
on the head of the bride and the bridegroom has to pick it; 
then a piece of gur is placed in the clenched fist of the bride 
and the bridegroom is required with one hand to lake the 
gur from her and on his inability to do so he declares himself 
to be a slave of the bride, who then opens her hand, and 
lastly the women place the heads of the couple together 
[idno or sarmcl) seven times and then leave them alone. These 
cermonies are collectively known as the /dnwdn. Among 
the Jats, the custom is for the bridegroom to take the bride 
the next day to his house on a bullock, camel or horse and 
seven days afterwards the young wife goes to the house of 
her parents with her husband whence they return with 
presents and resume the usual avocations of life. 

. The rate of bride price {lab) is not fixed ; it varies from 
Rs. ioo to Rs. 700 but more commonly it is Rs. 150 to 
Rs, 200. The amount is paid before the nikdh, A widow is 
generally* valued at a lesser amount. Among the Jat camel- 
breeders, the bride price is from 5 to 200. 

The punishment for adultery among both the Baloch and 
the Jats is death, when caught flagrante delicto^ and nc 
compensation is payable when both the culprits are killed. 
If they escape, a compromise is made and the compensation 
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among the }ats usually consists of a girl or Rs. loo to 
Rs. 400 in cash ; among the Baloch one or more girls and 
some cash, Rs. 100 to 200. The code of morality among 
the camehbreeding Jats is low. 

In respect of dower (haq-i-vtahr) the Baloch custom 
follows that of the Brdhuis. Among the Jats, the dower 
is usually Rs. 7. 

The status of women among the Baloch is similar to that 
among the Brahuis. The Jats follow the Muhammadan Law 
in matters of inheritance and although a widow should, by 
custom, preferably marry one of the brothers of her de- 
ceased husband, she is by no means bound to remarry any 
one against her will. She receives subsistence allowance, 
but if she chooses, she may inherit one-eighth of her late 
husband’s estate. 

The language used* in correspondence in the ninbats is 
Urdu ; Persian is used by the natives of the country in docu- 
ments. The principal dialects spoken are jatki and Baluchi. 
The former is by far the most extensive, and is spoken by 
the Jats, and some of the Baloch tribes, vix., the Kaluh-is, 
Mugh< 5 ris, BuliSdis and Umrdnis. Two forms of it are 
recognised : Sindi or Siraiki, which is the form of the dialect 
used in Sind and is spoken by the Hindus and that portion 
of the Jats, such as the vXbras and others, who have come 
from Sind ; the other is known as the Punjabi Jatki or 
Lahnda and is spoken by those sections of the Jat tribe 
which originally came from the Punjab, such as the Rids and 
others mentioned later on. 

Baluchi is technically described as belonging to the Iranian 
branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-European family. 
The form used by the tribes in the district is known as the 
eastern dialect as opposed to the western or Makrdni dialect, 
and the words in use for common objects and acts are nearl^^ 
all pure Baluchi, the remainder of the langu age bcifig 
borrowed from Persian, Sindi and Punjdbi. In Kachhi, 
Baluchi is spoken by some of the Magassis, Ldsharis, Rinds, 
Jatois and Dombkis. 

The indigenous population of the district may be divided 
into two main classes, viz., the Jats and the Baloch. Others 
are Hindus or the trading class, Saiads, and menial classes. 
The latter were all classed as Jats at the time of the census. 
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By far the most numerous are the lats, who form the bulk 
of the population. Next come the Baloch ?nd then follow 
Hindus, Sai.ads and others of less importance. 

the streiii^th of the principal 


The following' table shows 
tribes as censused in 1901 
itself : — 

Rind 

Mas^assi 

Pomhki 

Umrdtii 

K^hdri 

Buleiii ... 

Klinsa 

Sniads ... ... 

Hindus... ••• 


in the district of Kachhi 
6,252 

9*65^^ 

... ... 3 » 6^4 

149 

763 

... ... ... 655 

396 

39-499 

9»7 

10,784 


Tribal cou- 
slitution of 
ihe Raloch. 


The cv^nstitLition of a Baloch tribe resembles that of the 
Brdluiis. .At the head of the tribe is the chief or wadcra or 
f.iimanddr with whom are associated the mnkadams or heads 
of clans and moUibars or heads of sections. The wiikadams 
and the motabar ^ htc the wadefui's executive ollicers, and their 
ofiices are hereditary, except in the case of inability, in which 
case the next rigfhtfiil heir in the same section or clan is 
selected. 


Tlu; oris^in 
oftljeHalocl!. 


The following* account of the orig^in of Baloch is given by 
Mr. R. Hug'hes-Buller in his Census Report for 1901 ; 


“ There is ample evidence to show that the nucleus of the 
Baloch tribes now to be found in the Indus Valley were 
originally settled in Makran and Persian Baluchistan to the 
south of Kirindn. Take, for instance, their names: — the 
nucleus of the Bugiis traces its origin to Bug, in Persian 
Baluch’stdn ; the Bulcdls to the Buleda valley in Makrjin, 
near which some of them arc still to be found ; the Domkis, 
otherwise written Dombki, from the r.ver Dt)mbak in Persian 
Baluchistdn ; the Ldsluiris from Ldshar ; the Gishkoris 
from Gis^ikaur, i.c., the Gi.sh stream, which drains the Bulc- 
da valley ; the Kulachis from Kulanch, also situated in 
Makrdn ; and the Magassis from Mag^as in Persian Baluchis- 
tan. Again, there is to be found a strong tribe of Rinds at 
Mand in Makrdn, from whom the Rinds of the Kachhi plain 
are drawn. Elphinstone states in his history that the Baloch 
were occupying the mountains of .Makran at the time of 
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the first Arab invasion in 664 A.D., and Ibn-Haukal, who Popuc-ation- 
wrote in the loth century, tells us that the Koch and Baloch 
inhabited the * tran Zamin, bordering- on Hind and Sind\ • 

lake Kochi or Kochai in Pashto and old Persian, the word 
Baloch simply means ‘ nomads ’ or ‘wanderers’. 

“ It is previous to their settlement in Persian Bakichistdn 
and Makrdn that the origin of the Baloch is buried in obscu- 
rity and that authorities differ, some holding the story of the 
Syrian origin to be true and others alleging them to be of 
Turkoman stock. Sir Henry Green, who was the Political 
Superintendent of the Upper Sind Frontier, found tribes 
bearings the same names as those now common among the 
Baloch of the Indus valley in the course of his travels in 
Syria. On the other hand, Muhallab the Arab invatler, 
eticountered eighteen 'i'urki horse nen riding crop-tailed 
horses in (^^^4 A. I ). at Kaikfin,* which lies somewhere between 
Kej in Makrjln and Khu/ddr, a fact which ua>iild indie ite that 
the theory the Central Asian origin of the Baloch is not 
without foundation in fact. When we consider the process of 
affiliation which has gone on, or is going on among the 
Baloch of the present day, it would not be surprising if 
enquiry were to show that they consisted both of Arab and 
'riirdnian stock. 

“ 'fhe authenticity of the tradition among the Baloch of 
the Indus valley which centres round Jahil Khdn, generally 
called Jalrilhdn, from whom sprang four sons — Rind, Hot, 

Ldshflri, Korai — and a daughter, Mai Jato— may well be 
doubted, especially as the Hots of Makriin are universally 
credited with being the aboriginal inhabitants of the counlry, 
and themselves claim to be a distinct race from the 
Rinds, and from the various Baloch tribes w^ho inhabit the 
country now* It is possible that they are the representa- 
tives ot the Oreitai or Horitai, who were met with by* 

Alexander in the course of his progress westw^ard through 
Makrdn. , 

The great influx of the Baloch from- the westw'ard ap- 
pears to have taken place during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, as by the sixteenth centur^^ there is authentic 

• Mr. Hughes-Buher in a later work, considers Kftikan as iden- 
tifiable with the modern N/il in the Jhalawdn country.— Ed. 
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evidence that they were numerous and were making raids 

and torays in all directions.”* 

The origin and history of the Baloch is fdlly discussed ,n 

Mr. Dames’t lialoch Race. 

The princioal Baloch tribes are described below in the order 
of their numerical strength. 

Including the jatois(io8.)), Ldshdris (8,49). J^mdlis ( 3 , 930 . 
Khosas (3^883), and Chdndias (756), who were enumerated 
with the Rinds in 1901, and all of whom form independent 
units, the Rind tribe numbered 18,693 (10,134 males and 
S i;:;9 females), of wiiom 16,376 (8,889 males and 7,487 
females) were censused in the Kahlt State. The renfainder 
were censused in Las B^la, Quetta-Pishin, Thal-Choti.ih, 
Zhob and Chdgai. The tribe occupies the country round 
Shoriln, which is their head-quarters. Elsewhere in Kachhi, 

•I few are found in the Dadhar valley, while branches of the 
Kulloi clan live in the Sarawdn district in Lop and Mun^a- 
char. The clans closely allied together and under the imme- 
diate control of the chief, imdcm Sarddr Khiin (1907), num- 
ber fourteen, viz., Mirozai, Hotdnzai, Godhn, Kaheri 
NAkhdzai, Kulloi, Ghuldm Bolak, Sidhpdd, Chdwldni, Azdi, 
Buzd.lr, Rdmezai, Mdjhbi and Isubdni. 

After being driven from Kirmdn, the Rinds lived in Kej 
and Kolwa, and here they are still to be found. Thence 
they migrated into Sind, and arc now scattered through 
that province and the Punjab. In the latter province, so 
many as 21,154 were found .at the last census. However 
pure the tribe may have been when it lett its home in Mak- 
rdn, it has not preserved its homogeneity, aiid the present 
chief of the Rinds is said to be a Bdbi Afghdn, although he 
himself is able to tr.ace his genealogy for 17 generations to 
Jaldl Khdn, son of Mir Rind, the traditional ancestor of 
the tribe. According to the most popular accounts current 
among the tribes, the Mirozais or the chief’s section, and their 
collaterals the Hotdnzais,are descended from Bijdr, who came 
ei«'ht generations ago and ousted the Godhris from the chief- 
ship of the Rinds. The Godhris, it is said, had ousted the 
Mandwdnis, now a clan of the Bangulzais. The nucleus of 


• Census of India, Vol. V. pages 94-5. 

+ The Baloch Race by M. L. Dames, London, 1904. 
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the present tribe consisted of the Godhri, NAkhezai, Kul- 
loi, Ghukim Bolak, Sidhpdcl, Chdwldni, and Isiil)dni 
clans : also the Mdjhbis and Azdis, who are described 
as being of low origin, the former being the servants and 
the latter the freed slaves of the Baloch. Among aliens 
who joined in later times, are three sections among the 
Godhris, viz., the Shahi^ja from the Marris, the Dindris from 
the Ldshdris ; and the Kambraris from the Brahiiis- Others 
are tlie Buzddrs, who are a branch of the Buzddrs of Sind 
and Punjab, and contain among them also Chdndias and 
Bugtis ; and the Hazaragh section of Kullois, who came 
from the Pandrani Brahuis. 

The nucleus of the Kaheris claim to be descendants of t))c 
Ildjt iValis or seven saints, whose shrine at Bathdri is 
described below, and who were Salads who came with the 
Baloch. 'They have/ however, been joined l^y the Raminrdni, 
who are Babbur Jats, and Rehdnzais, who are Rahdnja Jats. 
The Kaheris, as guardians of the Haft IVali shrine, arc held 
iji respect. The Ramdzais and the Azdis each constitute a 
half lukkar, Tlie Mirozais and Hotanzais, on account of 
their position, are held in great honour by the tribesmen. 
Special mention may be made of the large clan of Kullois, 
a most turbulent clan among tlie tribe. Those living in the 
1 a:)P in Sarawan are distinguished as Koh Kullois and hold 
lands in common with their brethren of the plains. The 
Kullois of Mungachar have been described in tlic Sartfwdn 
Gazetteer, 

When the J 5 rdhui confederacy was at the zenith of its 
power, the Rinds became members of it, and are reckoned 
with the Saravvans. They supplied 1,000 men-at-arms. 
The tribe is devoted to agriculture, and on the whole well- 
behaved. They have given up their old habits of caltle- 
lifting from Sind, for which they were once notorious. The 
Rdmezais and Koh Kullois supplement their income from 
the produce of their flocks, and nearly all sections more or 
less possess camels. The tribe has long been at feud with 
the Magassis, and an account of the lighting between them 
is given under that tribe. By far the severest light was 
that known as Shdr Muhammad Rosh fought near Jhal iu 
1830, in which the Rinds were completely defeated and many 
of them fled to Sind, where they are still settled at Jahngar 
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Population. Bazdr near Scliw^lfi on the Be^dri canal, at Ratto Ddro, 
and in the neighbourhood of Ldrk«dna. Wadera Sarddr 
Khdn, the presefit chief, has been, since 1895, in receipt of a 
monthly allowance of Rs, 300 from the KaUit State. He 
possesses g'reat influence in his tribe. His family has matri- 
monial connections with the Raisdni and Bangulzai sarddr-‘ 
khcls. He keeps in his service a body of men called sepoys 
for I he control of the tribe and the manaj^cment of his larg^e 
These men receive fixed i^rain allowances at each 
harvest, and their services are utilised when required. They 
numbered 61 in 1904. Other leading men in the tribe are 
Mir Arz Muhammad and Mir Khdn Muhammad Mirozais ; 
Kddir Bakhsh, headman of the Oodhris ; Buofhra Khdn 
Ndkhdzai ; z\m{r fan, headman of the Kullois, living" in 
Narmuk ; Dil Murdd Buzddr and Hdji Khdn and Kambar 
Rdmdzais. A few sections of other tribes, althoug'h possess- 
^ in^ no share in the tribal land, yet join the tribe in ti’ood and 
ill, and look to the chief on all occasions. They include the 
Marris (about 53 houses), Golas (140 houses), Chdndias (8 
houses), Khosas (4 houses) and Raht^jas (8 houses). 

In 1901, the Magassis, including' the Ldshdris (3,036) and 
Mag^assib. Mughdris (i, r8i), numbered 10,340 (^5,758 males and 4,582 
females). Of these, 10,263 ( 5 > 7 ^^ males and 4,545 females) 
were enumerated in Kaldt ; the remainder were censused in 
Quetta-Pishin, Thal-Chotidli and Las Bdla. 

The Magassis are also known as Lashdris, and, according 
to Dames, derive their name from Mag, who was sixth in 
descent from l.dshar. 'Ihe principal sections into which the 
tribe is divided are Bhiitani, Mirzai or Mirzdni, Ninddni or 
Nindwdni, Rdwatdni, Sobhrlni, Shambhdni, Sdkhani, 
Rdhdja, Mughdmani, Khosa, llasrdni, Katyar, Khatohal, 
Hisbdni or Isbani, Ahmaddni, Marri, Chandrdmdn, 
Umrani, Jattak and Jaghirdni. The Ldshdris and Mugheris 
are described separately belo\v^ 

The whole tribe lives at Jhal and its neighbourhood, but a 
good many of the Magassis have separated from the main 
tribe and settled with others. These include some Shambdnis 
who live w'ith the Bugtis and many Magassis belonging to 
other clans who are found in Muzaffargarh, Liah in Midnwdli, 
the Ghendb canal, Mdnkdra and Kot Dhingardn in the Punjab; 
and at Jung Shdhi near Tatta, Shdh Panja in Ldrkdna. in 
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Khairpiir, Mehar, Jacobabdd, Ghotki and Shikarpur in Sind Populatjon. 

and at Khdnpuriin the Baluiwalpur State. The nucleus of 

the tribe claims to have come from JVlaj^’as in Persia. This 

nucleus consisted of the Ldshdri followers of (iwahrdm. The 

Bhiitani (to which the chief belong-s and who take their name 

from Bhut I, fiftli in descent from Lashdr), Nindwani and 

Rdwatani claim to be the direct descendants of (jwahrdm 

Ldshdri. The Sliambhani, Sobhdni, llasrani, Nisbdni and 

some of the Sakhanr are derived from the followers who 

orii^inally came with (iwahram from Magas, and from this 

nucleus the Mi'rzani, Ahmadfmi and Umrdni are descended. 

Among* afliliated sections are the Rahejas from the Bugtis ; 
the Mughemfmis from tlie Chdndia i>aloch ; the Kliosas 
from the LImrdni Khosas ; the Khatohal, the Jattaks and 
the Jag-hir;Aiiis*are Braluiis ; the Chandranidn are Chhuttas ; 
the jMarris came from the Marris ; and the Katyar are com- 
posed of groups from the Puzh Rinds, Buledis and Biigtis. •> 

It may be mentioned that many of the Magassis are popu- 
larly believed by others to be jats. hxcept the Marris, vviio 
live in the hills to the west of Jhal, all the remaining sections 
are settled and are engaged in agriculture. "I'he Magassis 
have been sworn enemies of the Rinds from generations, 
and severe lighting has taken place between the two tribes 
from time to time, the most important engagements being 
that I'oiig'ht at Takri in wliich the Magassis numbered 700 
and the Rinds 1,000 ; that of Mihan Mandhan, and the en- 
gagement of Shoran, which took place in the time of the 
Magassi ^hief Bhut II, who, together with his ally Sobha 
Chandia, was defeated by Miro Rind. In this the Magassis 
lost about 120 men and the Kinds 30. .Sobha Chdiulia was 
also killed. Bleven days afterwards, Bhfit 11 defeated the 
Rinds, but was himself killed. A very severe engagement 
betw^een the two tribes took place at Khanpur near Gandiiva 
in the time of Mir Mahmud Khfin i (1793-4 to 1816-17) and 
resulted in the complete defeat of the Jdagassis. The re.s- 
pective streng*th of tlie Rinds and Magassis was 7,000 and 
2,000 and the losses 220 and 50. The Dinaris of Khdri 
and the Ldshdris of Gdjdn took prominent part in this fight 
on behalf of the Rinds, on who.se .side were also some 
Buzdars, Marris, Kuchks, Eri and Sidneh Jats, jamdlis, 

Dombkis, Khalpar Bugtis, Jatois, BuRidis, Umrdnis 
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Population. Jind Golas. The whole force assembled at Khdri, where they 
were entertained for 24 days by the Dlnari headman, Wadera 
Kalati, and thence advanced on Khdnpur, which was stormed 
and taken. The Mag-assisfled to Jhal, which became thence- 
forward their head-quarters. The next engagement 
took place at Lebo about 1829 in the time of wadera 
Ahmad Kh;in Magassi, in which the Rintls lost 220 men and 
the Magassis 7, including Ahmad Khdn. Kleven months 
afterwards, another battle took place at Bhiinga, about 
miles from Jhal, which is better known as Sher Muhammad 
Rosh or Sher Muhammad day. The Rinds numbered 7000, 
and were led by their chief, Sardar Khan, and Ins brother 
Sher Muhammad. The Magassis numbered 1,900 only in- 
cluding Clutndias, Khanzais, Miisidnis, Taingfizais, liadi'izais 
and others. The Rinds suffered a severe defeat and lost 700 
men, the Magassi loss being only 18. According to Masson, 
the battle took place in 1830, and a vivid description of it 
is given in Masson\s Narrative of a Journey to Kaldf, 

Six months after the Sh6r Muhammad Rosh light, 1,200 
Magassi sowars looted Shordn and are said to have killed 
600 men. The Rind sardjlr fled to Abdd in Kashmor. 
'riiese feuds, thanks to the British supremacy, are now at 
rest, but the Rind and Magassi chiefs still regard each 
other’s positions with the feelings of extreme jealousy, and 
the long and deep-rooted enmity still lingers on. The 
Magassis were admitted into the jhalawdn division of the 
Brdhui confederacy in the time of Nasfr Kluin I, and with the 
Diiiilris and Ldsli.-iris supplied a contingent of i,ooo» men-at- 
arms. The present (1907) chief is Nawab Kaisar Khdn, who 
is fourteenth in descent from Ldshiir, and who takes his 
place with the Jhalawdn sarddrs. He is in receipt of a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 300 from the Khan. Nawab 
Kaisar Khdn possesses great influence in his tribe. He was 
granted the title of Nawab by Government in J903. 

Besides Jhal, the chief holds lands in Kikri near Nuttal, 
Mdwa, Bangui Paldl near Kanda, Ldl Gandha and Dur in 
the Bhdg nidbat \ and in Shahdadpur ialuka in Jacobdbdd 
and at Kambar in Ldrkdna. Other leading men in the tribe 
are Mohfm Khdn, Allahydr Khdn, Allahna Khdn, Miro Khdn 
and Mdsa Khdn, headmen respectively of the Mirzai, Nind- 
wdni, Rawatdni, Sobhdni and Shambdni sections. 
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The Dombkis, an important Baloch tribe who occupy a 
part of the Lahri nidbai^ numbered 4,905 persons (males 
2,683, females 2,222), the number of adult males beinj^ 
1,614. total, 4,096 were recorded in the KaUit State 

and 809 in the Th.al-Choti;Ui (now Sibi) District, 

The principal clans are Mirozai (149), Wazirani (28), Mu- 
hainmaddni (314), Brahmani (549), Baghddr (521), Dinari 
(280), Shabkor (386), Tdlani (349), Sohridni (255), Bhand (951, 
Gabol (51), Jumrulni (14), Khosa (169), Ldshdri (35), Sangi- 
:ini (125), Gishkauri (426), Gori^ej (228) and Ghazidni (169). 
Others are the Jhakninis, Galoi, Galatta and Faltwjini, all 
livins^ in Sind ; the only sections of the Jakrani living in 
Kachhi are the Dirkh;lnis (2 r 3) and Rodndni. Another lar^e 
clan ol the tribe, the Gishkauris, were classified as a separate 
tribe in the Pilnjab at the last census, where it numbered 
3,642 persons. The following- clans, tvb., Mirozai, Wazinini, 
Muhammaddni, Brahmani, Galoi, and the Nodmdni and 
Mammalani branches of the 'Fdldni represent the nucleus 
ot the tribe. The first four claim descent from Mir Ha.san, 
uncle of Mi'r Chdkar. The others joined later, but are 
mostly ot Baloch origin. The Bag^lular and the Gishkauris 
are Puzh Rinds, the Dindris are Ldshdris, the Shabkor 
came from the Leg^hdris and Khetrdn, the Anamdni 
branch of the Tdlanis and the Sanj^idnis are Rawdhi Jats, 
as also are the Ghazidnis, who are said to be the freed 
slaves of these Jats ; the Sohridnis and Shand are Bulddis ; 
the Gabol arc mentioned in the ballads as one of the slave 
tribes g 4 ven by Chakar to Bdnari, his sister, and set free by 
her; the Gorg^ej are Nuhani Rinds and the Jakrdnis and 
Galdtta are also Rinds. 

In the days of General John Jacob, the Dombki tribe was 
tamous for its maraudinjr propensities, the most noted 
section in this respect being- the Jakrdnis. The most 
notorious man ol the day was Bijdr Khdn Wazirdni, who 
was able to combine under his command the whole figrhting- 
streng^th of both the Dombki and Jakrdni tribes. Darya 
Khdn, chief of the Jakrdnis, was also a well-known man. 

f?**^*^^ from the Khdn, the Dombki chief holds a jdgir 
in log-hdchi and Murddwah ; half revenue rig^hts (nisfambdr) 
in Khairw^ah and Khabba ; three-fourths of revenue rig^hts 
in certain other villages. The chief in recent years has 
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risen to power and influence. The tribesmen are cultiva- 
tors, The present mnidr (1907), is Chtihar Khdn, wlio 
succeeded his father Mehri'ib Khdn on the latter’s death in 
1906. Me beloiiLjs to the Jaldl Klninzai section of the 
Mirozai clan. Other leading* men are Miro Khdn Mirzai, 
Gul iViuhammad Wazirani, Hazdr Khan Muhammadfini, 
and Niir Din Kh;in Brahirnnni. 

'Fhe Dombkis hold levy service (1905) of i risald;ir, 
I duffaddr, 5 sowars and a muharrir under the Deputy 
Commissioner, Sibi, and there is a fhami at Lahri, the chief 
being the risrildar ; some Dombki levies are also employed 
on the railway line between Mithri and [hatpat. 

In 1901, the Lilshi^ris numbered 3,847 (males 2,097 and 
females 1.750). Of these, 8n (426 males and 385 . females) 
were enumerated with the Rinds and 3,036 with the 
Magassis (1,671 males and 1,365 females). Their connec- 
tion wiih either is indefinite. They are scattered in different 
localities, each group independent of the other and under 
its own headman. In former times they supplied men-al- 
arms to the Khdn with the Magassls. The principal groups 
into which they are divided are the Muhammadfini, Tawakal- 
Ubii, Gohariiimini and Alkai, living at Kotra, the Pachis of 
Pilch, the Dindris of Khtlri, the Tnmpanis of Kundra, and 
the Chuks of Gdjdn. Those in Nari belong to the Bhang- 
rdiii, Midnzai Sumrdni, Tdjani, VVasiiwdni and Gullanzai 
ections. They are claimed like the rest by the Magassis 
chief as part of his tribe. The Lashdris of Kotra pay 
revenue to the Iltdzais and to the Khan of Kaldt and side 
with the Ldshdris of Pdeh in tribal combination. The 
Pachis hold lands at Pdeh, a village close to Ganddva. 

In 190T, the Dindris numbered 676 (380 males and 296 
females). They are descended from one named Dindr and 
the principal sections are Mir Khdnzai — the headman’s 
section- -Safardni, Bijjardni, Raliwani, Zangejah and 
Zangldni. ^ In former times the Dindris occasionally came 
in conflict with the Magassis, for which purpose they were 
in alliance with the Ldshdris of Gdjdn. Their headman is 
styled as wadera and the present incumbent is Zawdd Kbdn, 
son of Afzal Khdii, other leading men in the clan being his- 
cousin Tdmds Khdn, Bibargh, his uncle, and Abdul Kddir 
and Safar Khdn. 
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The Tumpdnis in 1961 numbered 486: 305 males and Population. 
181 females. T^ie principal branches are Ndrizai, Rashkani, TumpAms. 
MustafAzai and RJ.batzai. They hold lands in they«^'/r ofthe 
Mull.'izais of Si'irfib, to whom they pay revenue. The pre- 
sent Tiimpani headman is wmicra Mauladrid of the Ndrizai 
section. A few of the Tumprlnis live near Jacob^ibdd and 
Kambar in Sind and are said still to retain their shares in 
land at Kun/ira. 

The Ldshdris of Giijan arc known as Chiik L;isharis and Chuks. 
consist of about 23 i families living- in Gdjan R;izi Somail, 

Gahelav, Patri near Kun/ira, and Akhundani near Gandava. 

The name rinfk means ‘ infant,’ and, according* to local 
tradition, they are the descendants of the posthumous sons 
of the Lashriris killed by an Afgh/ui governor named 
Koch.'ili at Patri, or the posthumous descendants of the 
Adhianis killed by the Rinds in a light at Naliwiila. fliey 
are divided into five sections : — Ilaihaldni, insufani, tiang- 
lani, Shchani, and Akhundfiru, and their headman is 'timdcra 
Kamal Kh.dn, son of Sliiihvvali, who belongs to the IJaiba- 
tani section. Tlie Chuks arc g*ood cultivators and their 
sole profession is agriculture. They all pay revenue on 
their lands : thosi^ of Gdjan and Kazi Somfiil to the Zarrakzai 
chief ; those of Patri to tlie Mull.dzais of Surdb ; and the 
Akluindanis to the Khdn of Kalat and the llt.azais of Kotra. 

Some ot the Gangldni Chuks have, in recent years, settled 
in Sind on the Pegari canal and at Khaira Garhi. 

'rile Jatois enumerated with the Rinds in (901 numbered The Jatois. 
G 979 Kal.'lt (1,025 males and 954 females). Their head- 
quarters are at Sanni, and they also possess land in the 
Lop valley in Sarawdn. 'Fhey are also found in the Muzaf- 
fargarh, Montgomery, Dera Ghdzi Khdn, Ddra Ismail 
Khdn, Jhang, Shdhpur and L.ahore districts in the Puniah 
and in northern Sind near Shikarpur, The [atois are a 
powerful clan and arc devoted to agriculture. Their con- 
nection with tlie Rinds is completely severed. The common 
saying about them ^ yak sanvi haft mrddr'* ; one Sanni and 
seven Sarddts ; indicates their being grouped in one place 
under several headmen who number four, and each of 
whom styles h\m sardcir. The four sections which they 
represent are Buldni, Jamaldni, Pdrozdni and Kaldtizai. 

Each is further divided into a number of sub-sections. 
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The nucleus consists of the Gvvahrdmzai, a branch of 
the Buldni ; the Alihanzai, a branch of the Jamaldni, 
the Hjijihdnzai, a branch of the Peroziini and the whole 
of the Kaliitizais. These are the leading- sections and 
are directly descended from Hiiji Murad, nephew of 
Jalalhcln or Jaliil Khan, ancestor of Mir Chdkar, who 
married Mai Jato, daughter of Jahilhdn. Instances of out- 
siders who subsequently became afliiliated are the J/irzais 
and Leghdris among the Bulanis who came from bhanar in 
Sind and from ihe lA^gharis respectively ; the Umrdnis from 
the Umrdni Baloch and the Mirozais from the Phugs of 
Khajiiri among the Jamaldnis ; and lastly among the Pero- 
zdnis the following: the Sluihizais from Channe Jats ; the 
Shahdjds from Marris ; the Dehpdls from the Panni Afghans; 
and the Rdmdzais and Khalpars frofn the l?tiglis. In for- 
mer times, the Jatois were a predatory clan. During the 
Bdruzai rule they committed a raid on Sibi under their 
headman Kaldti, who is also known as Kaldti Bdndbojh and 
whose deeds of valour form the theme of tribal ballads. In 
reprisal, the Bdnizais burnt Sanni, and Kaldti fled to Nar- 
muk and died at Kaltdch. In later times the Jatois fought 
on the side of the Kalhoras against Mir Abdulla Khdn of 
Kaldt. In old days they had a bitter feud with the Kuchks 
ot Kirta, and in more recent limes with the Marris and the 
Lahri Brdhuis. In one of their raids, which extended to 
Sanni, the Marris numbering 750 sowars were pursued by 
the jatois in co-operation with the Khdn\s troops, and an 
engagement took place at Bhdg, in which the Marris were 
defeated, leaving many dead on the field of battle. The 
heads of tho.se killed were brought to Bhdg by the Khdn’s 
ndib Abdul Aziz, and hung up on the gates of the town. 
There is at present (1905 * some friction between the Rind 
chief and the Jatois over the possession of the Bdzddn lands 
between Shordn and Sanni, and in their disputes the Jatois 
have occ?isionally in the past looked to the Raisdni chief 
for support and help. The principal headmen are Mir 
Azim Khdn and Mfr Isa Khdn Buldnis, Mir Allah Bakhsh 
Jamaldni, Ydr Muhammad Perozdni, and Gauhar Khdn 
Kaldtizaj. 

The Umrdnis enumerated in the Kaldt State numbered 
1,098, — males 575 and females 523. In addition to this, 498 
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Avcre classed as a clan of the Maj^^^assi tribe. The Umriinis Popijlation, 
claim descent fre;)m Umar, brother of Ghazan, son of Ali, who 
is believed to have been one of the sons of Jaldl Khjin. Mr. 

M. L. Dames, however, thinks that, like the Ruled is, they 
probably joined the Baloch confederacy after the formation 
of five main divisions. 

A g-enealo^ical table furnished by' the present Umrdni 
headman wadcrtt^\\ 6 r Muliammad, whoclaims to be fifteenth 
in descent from Ali, shows that the tribe is divided into 12 
sections : Tang-i;ini, Balaclulni, Ghaniani, Malg^hdni, Paliani, 

Nodkdni, Jon^h^ini, Sobhani, Sethani, Biiri^ini, Misridni and 
Dikiwarzai. All these claim a common descent and derive 
their names Ironi certain leading men, the BuriAnis, for in- 
stance, being- descended from one Hasan Kh;in who lost his 
nose in a light and w^as nicknamed Buriani. The last seven 
sections reside and own lands in Deh Tambu in Bhdg 
^\ari under their leading man n^adcra Khtidai Khdn I^ildwar- 
zai, and in IJch Mirpur in the Nasinlbdd nidbaL The other 
sections are spread over the Upper Sind Frontier and the 
main body lives in the Nasirdbad tashil of the Sibi District. 

They \\o\dinisf ambdn. rights from the Khan in Tambu in several 
\ illages. They are good horsemen and horse-breeders. 

The total number of Mugheris enumerated in the Kaldl Mugheris* 
Slate amounted to 1,181 (males C49 and females 532) enume- 
rated with the Magassis, and 269 (154 m*ales and 115 
females) with the Rinds ; they are, however, branches of 
neither tribe, but iu tribal combin.ations join the Magassis. 

The principal sections are Banbcrdni, Bhand, Hdjija, 

Kaldni, Khor, Mirozai, Rchanzai, and Sardjdni, living 
in the Bhdg and Nasinibdd nidbdfs^ and Katohar living 
near Shordn as cultivators of the Rind chief. Some 
Mugheris are settled in Sind in Kambar taluka in Ldrkdna. 

In the Nasirdbdd nidbat the Mugheris live in the villages 
of Sarajdni, Mughdrdni and Mitha Mugheri. In Bhdg 
7 udbat the Mughdris hold nisf amhdri rights in the tract 
called Biiledkdr and say that these rights were granted 
to them by Nasir Khdn I, in compensation for the lives of 
two men named Midn Ahmad Khdn and Daler Khan Mugh- 
eris who were killed at Delhi while fighting for Nasir 
Khdn I. The principal villages held by the Mughdris in 
the Bulddkdr are Jaldl Khdn, Rehanzai, Bhand, Wagah and 
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Population, Hasan. The headman (1906), ^duidem Jaldl Kh 4 n, rin 
influential man, lives at Jahil Khan near 
Kah^ris. The Kali6ris, wlio were clashed as Baloch in 1901 number- 

ed 789 : males 421, females 368. They speak Sindi and 
occupy the central part of the Lahri iiidhal, the principal 
localities held by them being’ Chh attar, Pluileji, Tdhir Kot 
and Kunari. TJie tribe is divided into four clans: the Mora- 
d;ini (208}, 'raliirdin (306), Kalamlarani (179) and Bidfini 
(70); each is sub-divided into a nuinl'icr of sections. Owing 
to their alleged Saiael descent, the Kaheris arc much 
respected by the Baloch. 1 he Kahenas of Hhathari near 
Shoran, though some of them claim a cinnmon descent with 
the K.iheris of Chhatlar Pb.uleji, have nothing to do with 
the latter. Tlie following description ot the tribe is given 
by Mr. 1 lugiu's-Buller in his C'ensus Report of* 1901: — 

“ 'fhe Kalieris are a small tribe, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther their classification as Baloch is correct. At any rale 
they are described by Mir Ma’sum of Hhakkar in Sind, who 
wrote a history about 1600 1 )., as Salads, who accjuired 

their name of Kaheri from the Kafwr or wild medlar tree, 
on which one of their ancestors mounted as if it wei'e a 
horse. In the earlier part of the last centary the Kaheris 
were driven out by the l^ugtis and migrated to Ihibdwalpur 
but they were restored to their former settlements by Sij- 
Charles Napier in 1845.” 

I'hey themselves claim descent from Shfih Umar Katal. a 
contemporary of the Prophet, and allege that they migrated 
with the Baloch from Maknin under their leader Nidmat 
Shdh, and purchased their present lands from tVie 
Kupchanis, the price paid being a camel [Clihatkir) load of 
money, hence the name Chhatlar, the present head-quarters 
of the tribe. Nidmat Shah, also called Nidmatullah Shdh, 
was one of X\\^HaJl Walis or seven saints, whose shrine at 
Bhathdri is described under shrines. 

The Kaht^ris pay revenue to the Mengal jdgirddrs or 
Ndl and Wad in Jhalawdn, but there has been a dispute 
among them since 1900, which is partly still (1907) pending. 
The headman of the tribe is Muhammad Baka Khdn, wlu> 
lives at Chhaltar. He belongs to the Mirzai section of the 
Moraddnis. Other leading men are K. B. Hasan Khdn, 
wadera Itbdr Khdn and Hondo Shdh Mordddnis, wcuiera 
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NawAb Khdn TAhinini, Bahrdm Shdh and Shdh Ali Kalan- 
drdnis, and Nihdl Khdn Buldni. K. B. Hasan Khdn is an old 
man of great influence, anti for his excellent services to 
Government received a title in 1879. His son, Jdn Muham- 
mad, is a ihdnaddr in the Khjin’s levies at Gand;iva, where 
the tribe has been granted service. Under the British 
Government the Kah(^*ris hold. a Levy fhdna at Phnlt^ji under 
the Deputy Commissioner, Sibi, consisling (1905) of one 
risaJd; 4 r, five sowdrs and one viuharrir. In the days of 
General Jacob, the Kaht^ris, to the number of 200 men, were 
in the service of the British tiovernment. 

The Bult^'dis, also called Ihirdi, numbered in rqoi 5,769 
(males 3,114 and females 2,655). clans were classed 

as Gola (5, 134), Jjifuzai (14). Kahorlcini (36), Kotdchi (19), 
l^aulai (68), Pitdfi (4S5) and Raite (13). 

The tribe derives its name from the BuR^da v'^alley in 
Makrdn, and traces its descent from one Abu Said who set- 
tled in that place. 

The majority of those recorded in Baliichistdn are Golas. 
The word gala means slave in Sindi, and the Golas are 
looked upon as not pure Baloch. The Golas enumerated 
in 1901 were most!}' those found iti Nasirdbad, now a 
tahsil in the Sibi District. In Kachhi,. the (lolas are found 
as tenants-at-will in the Rind and Jatoi tribal areas, where 
they amtuint to about 150 and 50 families respectively. 
Practically they have nothing to do with the Golas in Nasir- 
ilbdd and live, as a subject race, under the local chiefs in the 
said areas. The Laulais, who are also said to be of jat ori- 
gin, live in the Rind country as tenants, and number about 
20 families- The principal villages held by the Bulddis in 
Bulddkdrare Shdr Khan, Gujar, Ldlu, Gamb, Giddar, Mah- 
rniid Aulia, Sumdr and Madat. Of these, Sher Khdn is held 
entirely revenue-free, while in others they have half revenue 
rights {jtisf nmbdri). It is said that these rights were given 
to them by Nasir Khdn I for services rendered to him at 
Delhi and as compensation for the lives of those killed. 
The principal headmen are wadera Ghuldm Ali Khdn, the 
headman of the tribe, who lives at Jafardbdd near Jacobabdd 
in Sind, and Gul Muhammad, who lives at Shdr Khdn near 
Bhdg. The Bulddis are also known as Mir Ali, and in many 
of the ballads are knowm by that name. 
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Among* minor Baloch tribes maybe mentioned the follow- 
ing, which occupy an isolated position, viz., the Khosas, the 
Chotais and Jalainbanis of D;idhar, and the Chhalgaris of 
Bh=lg. 

The Kliosas live at Miishk;if, where they hold lands sub- 
ject to payment of revenue to the Khdn. in 1901 they num- 
bered in Kachhi 396 (males 22S, l^jmales 168). The principal 
headman is Tiuidcni Habib Khdn. Many Khosas are found 
in the Nasinlhad tashil of the Sibi District and in Sind, 
Those living with the Rinds and the Dombkis are mentioned 
under those tribes. The Khosas claim descent from Hot, 
one of the five children of Mir Jaldl Khdn, and according to 
local tradition, the founder of the tribe was one Kohsdr, 
whose name became corrupted into Khosa. 

The Chotais and Jalambdnis, who are septs of the Kuchk 
Rinds of Kirta in Boldn, numbered 521 :uul 204 respec- 
tively ill 1901. Both hold lands in the {'iAiWr.xr fiidbaL The 
Chotdis are distributed over several villages in Dddhar, viz., 
Rindli Kohna, Chhori, Soni, Chotai, Kot Sdleh Muhammad 
and Ghausdbdd. They also hold a revenue free grant in 
the Mushkdf dry crop area. There are 24 families of Jalani- 
bdnts and four of Chotdis in Kirta, where also they own 
lands. The headmen are wadera i\kal Kiidn, who lives near 
Dddhar, his son Islam Khdn, w^ho represents him in Kirta, 
and Bakhtydr Khdn Jalambdni, who also resides in Kirta. 

The Chhalgaris, who arc estimated to number 345 (225 
males and 120 females) live in Chhalgari and Arbdni villages 
in the Bhdg rddbat^ where they hold lands. Their headmen 
are Rais Rasiil Bakhsh and Khuda Bakhsh. They claim to 
be Baloch, and say that their ancestors named Kafibla, 
Mehr Ali, Fauja and Muhib Ali came from Ddra Ghdzi Khdn 
about two hundred years ago. They are subjects of the 
Khdn and are of little importance. 

Several of the Brdhiii chiefs reside in Kachhi during the 
winter, where they hold jdglrs. Thus the Raisdni chief 
resides at Mithri, the Shahwdni chief at Hdji, the Bangulzai 
chief at Gullanr in Bdia Ndri, the Muhammad Shdhi chief 
at Dandor, the Kurd chief at Mfr Bdgh in Dddhar or at 
Tdkri in Bdla Ndri, the Lahri chief at Sachu near Bhdg, 
and the Ldngav chief at Badra in Bhdg Ndri. The Zarrak- 
zai chief comes to Gdjdn near Ganddva. In addition to 
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these, there are many others who hold grants of land and Population 
are scattered in different parts of the country. Each is 
accompanied by^a number of followers. The only import- 
ant cases in which the Bri^hu’is have permanently settled in 
Kachhi are I he Raisdni sarddrkhch (Sariijzais) at Miihri, 
some Gariiinis and Gwahnlmzai, Bangulzais at Gadi and its 
neighbourhood, and 1 1 families of Hrisilkh^inzai Shahw;lnis 
at Maln 5 sar in the Holan lands. The principal Shahwani 
headman is Mir Hazar Khdn. The Garrani headman is 
Misri Khdn, living at G;ldi, while that of the Gwahramzais 
is Belirdm Kluin, living at Gullanr. Of others may be men- 
tioned a few families tif Zoberani Lahris, living near Sidneh 
and in Dch Bhathari in the Rind country, where they have 
acquired land by purchases. 

A brief reference may be made to the Iltdzais, who in iqoi iliAznL 
numbered 25 persons^ (14 males and ii females) in Kachhi. 

They are the Cidlaterals of the Ahmadzai ruling familv of 
Kaldt, and a further account of them is given in the //ia/(i7mn 
Gasct/.ccf', 

In Kachhi, the Iltdzais reside at Kotra, where they hold 
fdsrirs^ in ad dtion to which they also hold similar grants in 
the Lahrl, Bluig and Dddhar nidbols^ and in the Jhalawdr\ 
country tliey possess lands in Khuzdar, Bdghwdna and 
Zahri. The most important members Of the tribe in Kachhi 
are Mir Karam Khan and Mir Gauhar Khan, two brothers, 
whose mother Bihi Fateh Khdtun is sister of Mir Khuddddd, 
the ex-Khdn. They are descended from Sayad Khdn, one 
of the four sons ol' Kamdl Khan, son of Htdz. Bibi Fateh 
Khdtun is an aged lady, and lives with her eldest son Mi'r 
Karam Khdn. Mir Karam Khdn’s eldest son is named Mir 
Muhammad Khan. 

The nucleus of the Jats would seem to be one of the most jats. 
ancient stocks in the province, and it is probable that some 
ot them are the descendants of the original Hindu inliab- 
itants, who were converted to Isldm at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquests. But the Jats, as recorded in the 
Census ot 1901, may be said to represent a congeries either 
ot Muhammadan groups, who are not Afghans, Baloch, 

Brdhuis or Saiads, or of representatives of those races who 
have fallen in the social scale and lost their nationality. 

Thus it is found that the Arains and Gujjars, who constitute 
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separate castes in the neighbouring provinces, many Loris, 
who are gypsies and a number of other races, are classed 
under the generic term ot Jat. The admixture is due to 
artificial as well as to natural causes, as an examination ct 
the figures shows that there was undoubtedly a tendency to 
class as Jats all those whose origin was doubltul and abolit 
whom nothing particular was known. Jhlence the term 
came to be used in the Census in some cases as equivalent 
to “Others and Unspecitied.”'^' 

l^'or generations the Jats have been subject lo the Hrahuis 
and Baloch. They form the cultivating- class and pay a 
portion of the produce to the overlords. The tribesmen look 
upon them as their social inferiors, and the position is gen- 
erally accepted by the Jats themselves. Somi^j of the Jats 
are of fine physique. The general level of .intelligence is 
low, but on the whole the Jat is a good cultivator and is 
less extravagant than his Baloch neighbour. The Jats are 
not constituted on a tribal basis, but live in small groups, 
choosing one man from among their number as a leader to 
act for them in their dealings with the owners of their lands. 
In the Census of 1901 the total number of Jats in the Kalat 
State was 56,6<S,|. (males 30,620 and femjiles 26,064), the num- 
ber of adult males being 19,230. They are distributed all 
over the district. By far the most numerous of the local 
Jats are the Abras 31,917 (males 17,365, females 14,552). 
They were divided into 81 sections, the most important ones 
being the M/ichhis (4,1 18), Sumra (1,761), Bamban (1,386), 
Chukhra (1,331), Burra (1,014), Hdnbi (88i), Buhar (700), 
Mastoi (789), Dandor (595), Kalwdr (511*^), Aldria (485), 
Drigh (458), Maiha (454!, Hara (373), Rdhoja (151) and 
Panhwar (322) ; 5,666 Abras were classified as “ Unspecified.” 
The Abras are Sindi Jats, i.e., one of those clans which 
originally came from Sind, and several clans who had come 
from the Punjab were wrongly classified with them as 
sections of the Abra clan. They include Bhatti (1,645), Sidl 
(1,201), Khokhar (1,084), Arain (534), Joya (336), Rid (331), 
Gujjar (284), Awdn (199), Kalas (126), Dhandu (82), Kharal 
(56) and Dh( 5 r (42). The leading family among the Abras of 
lE^achhi is that of the headman wadera Haidar Khdn, who 


* Census of India^ 1901, Vol, V, 106-7. 
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liv es at Mungur near where the Abras of that place I’oih nation. 

hold a revenue-fPee <jrant from the Kh;^in in recoj^nition of 

services rendered to Nasir Khan I at Delhi. Miin^ur was 

the name of their ancestor, who came from Sind about 200 

yeaVs ago, and broug-ht lands under, cultivation. Another 

leading' man is Ahmad Khjin of Jhok Kdsim Shdh. 

Among' other clans maybe mentioned the Ivatpdr (1,283), 

Hhangar (1,279), Tunia or Tiinjia (1,103), Manjhu (7,012), 
lY'chuha (822), Chachar (b8o), Eri (600), Kur/ir (482), Samith 
(422), Dt 9 ;ha ( 37 t>). Sidhposl (353), Dharpal (319), Sapar (291), 

Bareja (275), Paldl (250), Jatdni (217), Wdja (213), Meman 
(168), Masan (165), Oterdn (164), Kori or weavers ( 1 53), Lehi 
(113)1 Gagra or sweepers (99), Si«anch (80), and Odhdna(38); 
all of these are Sindi Jats and originally came from Sind. The 
following' clans in the tribe are said to be of Baloch origin, but 
arc now classed as Jats: Kehar (566), Bhand (323), Dasti (237), 

EfOla (212), Mahesar (187), Kdchi (70), and Hadkri {40). Of 
these, the Golas and Hadkris were classed as sections of the 
Abras; 4,865 Loris or gypsies (males 2,525, females 2,340) 

\ver<; also classed as Jats. The leading men among the Jats 
are the arhabs and miscs, titles given to individuals by the 
Khdn or other owners of land from time to time to distin- 
guish their holders as officials. These titles arc invariably 
hereditary. The chief arhab in Kaclilii is the arbub of Bhag.. 

Me supervises the cultivation of l^hag* Ndri and occupies 
a position of considerable influence. Other arbdbs in the 
district arc arhab Wall Muhammad and Muhammad Hyat of 
Bhag, Abdur Rahman and Rasul Bakhsh of Dddhar, Sheikh 
Muhammad and Mulla Pir Muhammad of Lahri, Muhummad 
1 1yds Jdn Muhammad, and Rahim Khdn of Ganddva, and 
Muhammad Atta, Rasiil Bakhsh and Sher Muhammad ot 
Nasirdbdd. Among influential sections of the Jat tribe, 
special mention may be made of the Sheikh of Blidg, the 
Rid Jats of Nasirdbdd and the Midn Sdhib family in Lahri 
nidbaL 

The Sheikh, censused as a clan of the Jat tribe, num- 
bored i ,049 (males 544, females 505). The principal sections 
included were Qureshi (232), Sheikh Ansdri (34), and Thamiin, • 
all of whom claim to have come from Arabia. By far the 
most important Sheikhs are those who reside in the Bhdg 
town. They are the descendants of two Hindu converts of 
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Bhag named Moti Ram and Mangal Ddss, who embraced 
Isldm about 200 years ago. Some of the Sheikhs of Bhdg 
have, in the past, held responsible posts under the Khan 
and have consequently acquired wealth and influence. The 
present leading men *are Mulla Muhammad Akram ex~ndih 
of Bhdg, and Mulla Muhammad Hydt ex-ndih of Lahri, 
both descendants of Mangal Ddss, and Mulla Nasrulla, 
ndib of Nasirdbdd, and Mullcl Jrin Muhammad, formerly 
kdrddr in the Bhdg nidhat^ descendants of Moti R{im. 

The Rid Jats live mostly in the Nasirdbdd nidhat. It 
appears that the total number of the Rids (331) was con- 
siderably under-estimated in the Census of 1901, Like the 
Sheikhs of Bhjig, the Rids possess much influence, and have 
held important posts under the Khdn in the past. They 
hold large tracts of land, and the principal men among them 
are arbdb Sher Muhammad of Saidu, Rasul Bakhsh of 
Nasirdbdd and Muhammad Ata of Khuddbad. 

The’Midn Sdhib family reside at Katpdr, about 8 miles 
south of Lahri. They consist of a few families and are held 
in great respect both in Kachhi as well as in Sind, where 
they command a large number of followers or tniirid among 
all classes of people. The family is descended from Midn 
Muhammad Kdmil, who came from Ghotki in Sind, five 
generations ago. The leading members of the family are 
Maulvi Muhammad Hasan, son of Midn Tdj Muhammad 
Gfiota, and Midn Muhammad Pandh, Midn Azizullah and 
Mian Odd Muhammad, sons of Midn Ghuldm Haidar. 
Thdre is, however, a long standing quarrel between the two 
brothers, Azizullah and Dad Muhammad, over some ancestral 
property. Maulvi Muhammad Hdsan is a well-known ex- 
ponent of Muhammadan religious law in the district, and 
many cases are referred to him for decision by shariaL 

Mr. Hughes-Buller has explained, in the Census Report of 
1901, that a distinction exists among the jats themselves. 
The camelmen and graziers among the Baloch are shown as 
a Jat clan within the tribe of the same name, but their name 
is pronounced with a soft “ t” (Persian *^) as opposed to 
the hard “ t”. These camelmen speak a differept language 
to other Jats, and many of their customs vary, fn origin, 
too, they are distinct from the Jats and claim to have come 
with the Baloch as their graziers. In 1901 they numbered 
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3,245 (males i,752» females i,493). They live a nomadic life Populatiojk. 
in mat huts {Mris)^ and supplement' their means by the 
manufacture of dwarf plam mats and ropes. Their women 
are noted for their good looks. The principal sections arc 
Mir Jat, Ldsh^ri, Bhardni, Majidani? Bhund, Lanjwdni, 

Babbar, Waswdni, and Balddi. The principal headman is 
Rustam of the Mir Jat section. 

In 1901 the Saiads in the district numbered 917 (males Saiads- 
497, females 420). The principal groups are those living in 
Dddhar, Ganddva and Gajan. The Saiads of Dadhar arc 
collaterals of the Chishti Saiads of Mastung and Kirani near 
Quetta. They are descendants of Mir Haibat Khdn Dopdsi» 
whose shrine near Dddhar is described below. The Saiads 
of Dddhar are held in much veneration by the Brdhuis and 
the Baloch, ancf their influence extends into Sind. They hold 
revenue-free grants in several villages in Dddhar. The 
leading man among them is Saiad Chardgh Shdh. His 
brother Salad Bahdr Shdh is in receipt of a month l\ 
allowance of Rs. 50 from the Boldn Levy Service, and is often 
nominated as a member oi jirgas. Other influential Saiads. 
of Dddhar are Saiad Ldl Jdn, whose wife, the Bibi Sdhib, 
commands a large number of followers and takes precedence 
over her husband, and Saiad Taimur Shdh. The Saiads 
of Ganddva are Bukhdri Saiads and possess considerable 
influence in that part of the district. They live at Ganddva, 

Fatehpur and Kot Muh^tmmad Shah, and the principal men 
among them are Safar Shdh, Muhammad Shah, and Rakhal 
Shdh. The last named is a poet whose verses {kdfis)* are 
very popular among the people. He is held in great esteem, 
especially by the Ldshdris. The Saiads of Gdjdn consist i>f 
about 20 families, Bukhdri 7, and Jildni 13 families. Their 
headmen are Haidar Shdh and Ldl Shdh. The Saiads of 
Shdhpur are Biikhdris of the Isidni section. The leading- 
man among them is Saiad Indyat Shdh. 

During the census of 1901, the total number of Hindus Hindus, 
recorded in the district was 10,784 (males 5,684, females 
5,100). They all belong to the Arora caste and the principal 
clans represented are the Bajdj, Kathdria, Bhatdja, Chhoda, , 

Gurdja, Mundrdja, Utrddi, Sandura, Kdnjan, Pahdja, 

Khattar, Sukhdja, Pujdra, Ichhpuldni, Rakhdja, Kdlre, 

Ndngpdl, Chdwla, Sachde, Chhdbre, Kdrra, and Brahman 
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Population. Tiiey arc immigrants from the Punjab, mostly from the 
Dtira Ghcizi Khdn and Multdn districts imd from Sind. 
Most of those from the Punjab are said to have been 
imported by Nasir Khdn I, after Kachhi became part of Kahit 
in 1740. Their religion is an admixture of Sikhism and idol 
worship, but, as described in the Gazetteer of Sannmin^ they 
have been greatly influenced by their Muhammadan sur- 
roundings and have great belief in Muhammadan shrines, on 
which they usually shave their children. In manners and 
customs there is little to distinguish them from the Hindus 
found in other parts of Baluchistan. In Kachhi they form 
• a large and an influential community. They are chiefly 
engaged in trade, and flnance the people and in several cases 
have acquired land. In eacli important place there is a 
ptiiichdyai, a body that governs the social and the commer- 
cial affairs of the community, 'fhe headman is known as 
miikhi and next to him is the c/unedri, other elderly and 
influential men being called paryd/nunrs. The Hindus pay 
Jizvti or poll tax in some places cither to the Khan or the 
tribal chiefs, a subject which is further referred to in chapter 
HI. The leading men in the district are R( 51 u Mall of 
Gandiiva ; Mangal Mall and Lakhmi Chand of Kotra; Topan 
Mall, Jodha and Jadham of Gdjan ; Motan of Shoran; 
Tirath Rdm, Ail Mall and Kishna Mall ot Dddhar; Miiraj of 
Bhdg; Hazdri Mall of Nawsh^hra ; Ishi Mall of Mirpur and 
Brij Mall of Lahri. The Hindus of Kachhi hold bisdkhi 
(new year\s) fairs at Tang on the Lahri stream, Galitor near 
Khdfi, Sibri in Dddhar, Cihdib Pir spring near Khajuri in 
Sarawdn, and the Hari Sar pool in the Sukleji. At the last 
named place, which is situated about 18 miles west of 
Shordn, many pilgrims^oine from Kachhi, Sind, and Hindu 
Fakirs even from Mdrwar in India and different parts of the 
Punjab. The local Hindus throw the bones and ashes of 
their dead in this pool. 

Religion. Of the total population of 82,909 censiised in 1901, 72,125 

or 87 per cent, were Muhammadans of the Sunni sect. The 
religion, as practised by the tribesmen, is described in the 
Jhalawdn Gazetteer, Superstitions are common. Among 
the most peculiar may be mentioned the following : — 

The Rinds do not eat camePs flesh, the Hdjija Buledis do 
not eat the kidney of any animal, the Ldshdris have an 
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aversion to the dlro plant, the Wjljj^ah Jats will not eat the Population. 
dove, while th« Kalwdr Jats do not eat the heart and the 
liver of any animal. 

Special mention may be made of a sect called Taibs or TAibs. 
penitents. On account of their shorn heads, they are known 
as ihdru or shaven-lieaded. Tlie sect was founded, about 
1875, by HAji Muhammad Fdzil, a Raisdni of Dddhar. The 
present leader of the sect is his nephew Mi^n Abdul Hayi, 
who lives at Durkhan in D^idhar nidbat. The Taibs are 
found scattered in Gzijdn, Kunara, Shoran, Sanni, Dadhar 
and Mithri, but their stronofhold is Sanni, where, most of the 
converts have been derived from the Jatois. They follovv 
the Isidmic faith in its purest form. 

Social customs amonj^* the Baloch, relating to hospitality, J^ocia life, 

■ he custom of 7 ?^// and dhe system of co-operation amonj^ tlie 
tribesmen are similar to those described in the Gai:ieUccr of 
/hfila^mn. Amoiif^ the Baloch, social precedence takes a 
more definite form than amon.ij: the Af^hdns. The tribes 
taking’ their munes from the five children of jaldl Khan Rind, 

Hot, Ldshdr, Korai, and Mdi Jato — arc looked on as socially 
superior to the rest, and as Mir Chdkar, the hero of all 
Baloch lei>‘ends, was a Rind, the Rinds are the most respect- 
ed of the Baloch tribes. 

Amon^' the Jats, social or class distinction does not exist. 

The more well-to-do, on account of their wealth, hold a 
superior social status to that of their fellows. The arbdhs and 
the raises^ amon^- their respective people, take precedence and 
are naturally the spokesmen of the rest. In their absence, 
precedence in a Jat assembly is g-iven^to the eldest. The Jats 
have already been mentioned as occupying* an inferior posi- 
tion, and in the lowest grades are to be found certain subject 
races consisting chiefly ot occupational groups and gypsies. 

The Baloch chiefs and other leading men keep guest- 
liOLises {jnehmdnklidmi). Those kept by the Rind and 
Magassi chiefs are very large, and are in charge of a regular 
establishment which is maintained for this purpose. The 
Saiads ot Dddhar and Fatehpur also maintain guest-houses, 
in which all strangers are accommodated. The Jats have 
no system ol co-operation like the Baloch, but they combine 
for any common purpose such as the construction of the 
dams {g(mdhasi) described in chapter IT. 
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The majority of the people have only ^two meals daily, 
one in the morning and the otheratsiinset. “^The staple food- 
grain is jiidr which is cooked into oakes and eaten with 
vegetables or butter-milk. Flock-owners and camel- 
breeders use milk and its preparations, generally butter-milk, 
with their meal. Wheat-flour or rice is eaten by the 
well-to-do. 

Meat is eaten when it can be obtained. Roasted mutton, 
sajji^ is a speciality of the Baloch tribes. The use of intoxi- 
cating liquor is not uncommon among the Baloch and Jats. 

A Baloch wears a long jama like a smock frock down to 
the heels, shahadr or loose trousers, a long chadar or scarf, 
a pQ^irri of cotton cloth, and shoes narrow at the toe or 
sandals of leather or grass. He wears nothing but white, 
and has an objection to colours of any kind, and will wear 
nothing coloured except his chogha or overcoat. The pre- 
judice is, however, beginning to break down, and coloured 
and embroidered coals are sometimes worn by the leading 
men. The Jatois, who belong to the Tdib sect, generally 
wear trousers d3'^ed in indigo. A Baloch woman wears a red 
or white cotton sheet over her head, and a chola^ or long shirt 
resembling a night-gown which reaches down to the ankles, 
and is prettily embroidered in front. The hair is worn in a 
long queue, and the ordinary ornaments in use are bracelets, 
a nose ring, a necklet and earrings. All Baloch nien of full 
age carry a sword and sometimes a shield made of leather 
and studded with silver or brass. Among the Jats a great 
change has taken place within thcvlast thirty years or so in 
the matter of dress, especially among the well-to-do. For- 
merly a man had a tehhand or sheet wound round his W'aist 
instead of trousers, short shirt, a turban with a small 
skull cap and a spotted white or red rHu or sheet to wrap 
round his shoulders. The dress of a female consisted of a 
choli or shirt with short sleeves and open on the back, a 
chhit or petticoat, and a wrapper or sca;rf, all made of the 
locally manufactured coarse cotton cloth. This is still the 
dress of the poorer classes among the Jats, but the well- 
to-do have now adopted the dress of the Brdhuisj both 
for males and females and use finer materials. The total 
cost of the dress of the male, inclusive of shoes, is about 
Rs, 5-8 and that of a female is Rs. 5-2. The ornaments are 
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g'eneraliy the same as those of the Baloch women ; they are 
mostly of silver and few can afford them. 

The majority of the people live in mud huts, consisiting 
generally of a sing^le room, 15 to 30 feet longf and 12 to 15 feet 
wide. The roof is flat and is made of mats of dwarf-palm 
covered by brushwood and plastered over with mud. Be- 
hind the main room, but under the same roof, is usually a 
small compartment used as a storehouse for utensils. 
Outside the main room {kot/ui) are generally two sheds, 
called ma 7 tnah and litavr or bapavr : the former is meant for 
use by men in summer, and the latter for cattle, 'fhe 
dwellings are dirty and heaps of filth accumulate in the 
front, A feature of every house is a number of earthen 
receptacles foy grain called ^^unda^ which are of several 
descriptions and a stand called tcniwcin for fowls, consisting 
of a log of wood fixed in the courtyard. The Baloch living 
outside large villages live for the most part in mannahs^ or 
open sheds, both in summer and Avinter. In large places, 
such as D.'idhar, Bhdg and Ganddva, the houses are better 
and consist of several rooms surrounded by a courtyard 
with separate sheds for cattle and stores of grain. The 
houses of the wealthier classes have greatly improved. The 
Mindus have in most cases storeyed buildings, and the 
bazars in several places are roofed. 

The method of burial has been described in the Gazetteer 
of Jhaln%mhi. Among the Jats, mourning lasts for three days, 
and among the Baloch, from 3 to 7 days, during which time 
the womenfolk of the former, with their heads bare and 
their wrappers tied to their waists, express their sorrow 
every morning by breast-beating and cries of lament- 

ation (par). 

The amusements are generally the same as those of the 
Hrdhuis. Many of the Jats are very fond of wrestling 
{inal) and practice hard at it. It has great similarity with 
h-riglish wrestling. The matches are arranged and are 
looked forward to with a keen interest, especially on festive 
occasions. Another most popular amusement of the Jats 
is the singing of kcifis or religious poems ; large parties are 
arranged and the performance is done by turns or in chorus. 
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Of the many, shrinei- in the district the following^ are the 
most important: — 

The shrine of the Haft Wali, or seven saints, is situated at 
Bhathriri, about 8 miles north of Shor^tn. The seven saints 
are Shjih Umar ; his three sons, NianiatuJIah, the ancestor of 
the Kah^u'is, Mahmid Shah and Shah Isiilf ; and Shah Amin- 
ud-din, son of Mahmid Shah; Sliah IsufF; and Shah W;lnar, 
son of Sluih Amin-ud-din. Ol these Shdh LTmar and Shdh 
Wdnar are buried in Kech and Sind respectively, the rest 
are buried at Haft Wali and their shrines consist of hand- 
some lime built domes, standing: on hills, amid clusters of 
khahbar trees. Many miracles are ascribed to these saints. 

The shrine of Pir Lakha is situated between hills about 20 
miles south-west of Jhal. Plr Ldkha, whose tomb is in the 
Mfila pass, was the son of Pir Shahbd/i, Kalaudar of Sehwan 
in Sind, and iiccording: to tradition was born of a Hindu g^irl 
by miracle. The father came to see the son, and the meeting' 
took place near the spot where the memorial shrine now 
exists. Ldkha performed several miracles in the presence of 
his father, he turned the ak leaves into bread ajid produced 
water by his foot from the g^round in such a larg'e volume 
that it hooded part of Sind; the spot where this took place is 
still marked by two tanks which contain fish which are pre- 
served. An annual fair is held at tlie shrine on the first 
three days of the month of Chef whicli attracts a large num- 
ber of pilgrims from Kachhi and dilTcrent parts of Sind. 
Another shrine dedicated to this saint is situated in Leghdri 
Kot in the Bdrkhan tahsil of the Loralai district, wliere he 
is considered to have miraculously produced three springs 
of water, and a revenue-free holding of about 19 acres is 
attached to the shrine. 

Other important shrines in the district are the following 
in the Bhdg nicibai (i) Khdnqdh-i-Shahiddn, being the shrine 
ofMidn Ghuldm Muhammad, a native of Rohri, and his disci- 
ple Hdfiz Abdiir Rahim, who were killed by order of Zamdn 
Shdh, the' Afghan king, as being sorcerers ; (2) Pir Sdbir 
Shdh, also called Pir Roshan Zamir, a native, of the Punjab, 
who came to Bhdg^ind died in 1210 Hijra; (3) Pir Tidr 
Ghdzi, who came from Uch about two centuries ago. His 
real name was Israiluddin and he was surnamed Tidr Ghdzi, 
as the word tuin was always on his tongue ; (4) Pir Nohdn 
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at Mungur. His name was Rab Dinna and he was a 
Nohdni Baloch. A small fjiir is held on his shrine in the 
monW\ oi Zilhaj \ (5) Pir Mahmud Aulia, about 10 miles 
south of Hluig. He came from the Punjab about two hundred* 
vears ago ; (6) Mir Haibat Khan Dopdsi and (7) Pir -Tangav 
also called Sakhi Tangav in Dddhar ; (<S) Pir Allahyrir Shah 
in the Boliln hands ; (9) Pir Mauj Din, a descendant of Hazrat 
Ghaus Bahdwal Haq of Multan, and Pir Amin Sh;lh, a Saiad 
•in the Lahri nidbat ; (ii) Kdzi Somdil at Gajan arid (12) Pir 
Chhatta near Kotra. Mir Haibat was the ancestor of (he 
Saiads of Dddhar and was surnamed Dopdsi^ as any prayer 
made by him was granted within two or six hours. His 
shrine, about 3 miles west of Dadhar, is held in great respect. 
Pir Tangav was a Kuchk Rind, who was killed b\' thiev'^es. 
Pir Chhatta pjroduccd the springs at the place bearing his 
name. A small anniKil fair is held at his shrine during the 
hot weather. 'The two saints in Lahri have the special 
merit of restoring eyesight to the blind and manly power to 
the impotent. 

The conditions relating to names and titles and rules of 
honour described in the Ga^vticcr of JhalanHin apply with 
slight modifications both to the Baloch as well as the Jats of 
Kachlii. 'Fhe Jats arc not, however, so keen about aveng- 
ing blood as the Bnihuis, and have also no system of 
reprisals. 

The system of blood compensation among the leading Ha- 
loch tribes of Kachhi is also the same as is prevalent among 
the Br;lhuis. As a rule, in cases decided by a jirga^ the 
rate of compensation is Rs. 1,500. Among the Dombkis, 
compensation paid in kind usually consists of one girl, one 
mare, one sword, one gun and Rs. 400. In the case of 
other Baloch tribes, the basis is one girl and weapons to the 
amount of Rs. 500, and Rs. 500 in cash. There is no hxed 
rate tor the Jats. The compensation in their case is iisualh' 
a girl or Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 in cash. 

As a special feature of the rules of honour observed b} 
the Magassi tribe, it may be mentioned that while among 
other- Brdhuis and Baloch tribes, adultery is punished by 
the death of both the adulterer and the adulteress, in the 
case of the Magassi tribe if the adulterer escapes, a relative 
ot his is killed instead. The custom has been considered 
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PopuLAMoN. Jin unjust one, and in the case of Allah Rakhia, son of Mehr 
Ali Khosa, plaintiff, versus Saifal, son of Shikar and K'ullu, 
son of Afzal, accused, reg'arding’ the charge of murder of 
* the plaintiff’s brother, decided by the Sibi Shdhi jtrga on 
the 9th February 1906, it was ruled, with the concurrence of 
the Magassi chief and of the tribe, “that if any such murder 
be committed in future in the Magassi tribe, it shall be con- 
sidered illegal, and the murderer will be liable to punish- 
ment. If the real adulterer absconds from the territory of 
the Magassi Nawdb, his relatives, such as his brother, 
uncle or any of his family, will be liable to pay compensa- 
tion to the complainant in accordance with the custom pre- 
vailing among the Baloch tribes, such as the Rinds, Marris, 
Bugtis, Dornhkis, etc. If the relatives of the adulterer be 
willing to settle the case and come to terms-with the com- 
plainant, and the latter rejects their overtures and contem- 
plates the killing of one of the adulterer’s relatives, it will be 
essential to force the complainant to come to a settlement, 
and it shall be the duty of the Magassi chief to arrange for 
the prevention of bloodshed.” The award of the firga was 
accepted by the Political Agent, KaUlt. 



CHAPTER H. 


ECONOMIC. 

plriin of Kachhi is generally spoken of as an awful 
desert of which no g’ood is to be hoped, but this is far 
from bein^ the case If the great level expanse be watered 
.its soil is so fertile that it inimediatcl}- becomes avast field of 
waving* corn. Cultivation cannot be said to depend to n 
.ippreciable extent og rainfall, and onl}* a fringe of per- 
manently irrigated lands exists near the hills. The largest 
proportion of the crops are raised from the floods which 
disgorge their waters on to the plain, the chief sources oi 
irrigation being the Nfiri, the Boldn, the Sukldji, the Miila 
and the Dhoriri. At the same time it must be admitted that 
evdtivation is precarious, for, if the summer rains fail in the 
hills, the centre of the country remains bare of crops, and 
most of the population migrate to find its means of liveli- 
hood in Sind. No means, moreover, exist for any systematic 
distribution of flood water, much of which is annually wasted. 
Thus the whole cultivation of a particular tract may depend 
i>n a dam far up the river. E^or instance, the great Gddi 
j^aiid/ia or dam was reconstructed in 1902 at great expense 
and labour, but* was washed away again in the spring of 
1904, and had to be rebuilt once more. During the four or five 
3’ears previous to 1902, it had been occasional!}" repaired, but 
had given wa\", with the result that the water of the Ndri 
poured down the Gddi channels into western Kachhi, a part 
which is already sufficiently irrigated from the rivers and 
hill torrents of the Central Brdhui range, leaving the central 
portion, principally the Bhdg nidbaty a desert. In 1903’ 
however, as the dam withstood the force of the floods, the 
Bhdg nidbat was well cultivated. When the fact of the 
immense fertility of the soil and the large amount of water 
which runs to waste in Sind is remembered, the benefit 
which might accrue from the introduction of systematic 
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means for husbanding and distributing the flood water over 
the -country becomes apparent. An area, much of which is 
now uncultivated, might be transformed into a productive 
plain. 

The soil is alluvial and on the whole extremely fertile, espe- 
cially in those places which arc subject to the spill of the 
rivers. The best is a light loam mixed with a moderate 
amount of sand. The cultivators general 1}^ call it matt. 
Next in fertilit)^ to mnit comes khauri with /.r., a 

light clay surface which cracks, but possesses a sub-soil 
having a quantity of sand. This land holds moisture well 
and is especially good iox; judr. A dark loam, resembling' 
matt and khauri and suitable for the cultivation of indigo, is 
known as mithi. Gassar^ also known as bJuindur^ dilTers 
slightly from khiiun\ in that it does not break up into clods 
when ploughed. The next class of land consists of a medium 
clay, and is the soil most commonly met with. Next follows 
sarhy a stiff clay, and very suitable to the oilseed known as 
jdmba. Sarhy which is also called kharch^ is generally to be 
found in water-channels in which water has collected, and 
may be identified by the large cracks in the hard surface 
which are caused by the heat of the sun. Other soils are 
pat ox pn/ho, those hard, verdurelcss uncultivated tracts of 
clay described in ^doc umeilts as das/it-i-amzvdt or lifeless 
desert, which the life-giving floods fail to rLiach ; khararha 
i.c\, soil scoured out by the rush of water and retaining none 
of its good qualities, and kallar or saline soil. 

The first two classes of soil are to be met with along the 
river beds in Jhal; on the north of Gandava ; at Gddi, Kindra 
and Aniin in Bala Ndri; at Chhalgari ; and Makhan Bela in 
Bhag; at Shorjin;at Sidnch and its neighbourhood; at Khciri 
near Kotra; at Tughdehiin Lahri and near Chhattar. Dadhar 
and Gdjiin have an unenviable reputation for kallar lands. 

Outside the fringe of stony ground which surrounds three 
sides of the Kachhi plain, the prevailing feature of the land- 
scape is a level plain seamed at intervals with deep ravines 
and channels caused by the rush of water issuing from the 
hill torrents. The volume of water in the rivers at flood- 
time is so great that it hollows out deep channels near the 
hills, but as these proceed further into the plain, the channels 
become shallower, and ten or fifteen miles from the hills they 
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are not more tlian six or ei^litfeet deep. * The constant con- 
struction of artificial clams arid the natural softness of the soil 
have caused the appearance, in the course of aj^es, of innu- 
merable minor channels, and it is through these that the 
precious Huicl is drawn off to the thirsty land which only 
recjuircs the erection of lower surface embankments about 
two or three feet hit^h, called bnnna or baiino^ to hold 

up the flood water and turn the whole country into a tempo- 
rary swamp after floods. 

The rainfall in Kachlii is extremely small, avera^inj^ about 
tliree inches, and were cultivation wholh' dependent on ii 
the country would indeed be a waste. The air is diy^ and the 
summer tomperaturo abnormally hot. In July and Aiis^ust, 
the cultivators say the heat is suflicient to burst the pup ^ 
pf a crow’s eye. Ploughini^' is carried on after nij^htfall, 
and no one can be out after ten o’clock in the morning’. In 
the cold weather, which lasts from the middle of November to 
the middle of March, the morning- and evening- air is crisp and 
cool, but the sun is hot at midday, and crops cultivated during 
this period of the year are forced into strong and early growth. 
Frosts, know’n as chor^ rnay be expected early in November 
and cause damage to late juar. The Shoran Jats have a 
proverb- If frost does not fall on the leaf of the late judr^ 
the husbandman will be busy throughput the winter in 
taking home the grain.” If the ///r/r crop escapes the iirsl 
frost, it is believed not to be affected by later ones. 

As has been already explained, cultivation depends almost 
entirely on the floods brought from the hills by the rivers of 
the area. The sources of those rivers which are situated on 
the north and west, that is to say, the Bolan, the Miila and 
the Sukleji lie in areas wdiich are largely dependent on the 
winter rain and snow. This falls about January and February, 
and, whilst bringing dowm floods at this time of the year, also 
has the general eflect of maintaining a fairly large permanent 
supplv of water in them. In the warmer climate, on the 
other hand, in which the central part of the course of the 
western rivers and practically the whole course of the 
eastern rivers are situated, the rainfall occurs at two periods 
in the spring, that is to say, the end of March and ear!\' 
April, and in summer, that is, in June, July and August. 
Of these two falls, the latter is the most copious, and it is 
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in this that the cultivators place their {greatest hopes. The 
falls which occur in winter, occurring as they do in the form 
of light snow, near the sources of the rivers, do not 
generally bring down heavy floods. The spring rainfall 
again is scant, and though occasional floods often occur Ut 
that time of the year, they do not last long. In the summer,, 
however, abiind.'int rainfall (abundant, that is to say, for 
Baluchistiin) occurs, and hence July and August, the hottest 
months of the year, are those in which the Jat cultivator 
looks anxiously for the w^ater which will provide him with 
subsistence for the coming year. A,t this time, the largest 
river, the Ndri, generally contains a constant flow for some 
six weeks or two months, and much water runs to waste in 
Sind. Next, for consideration in copiousness of flood-supply,, 
comes the Lahri stream, and after that the Mu la. Flood 
and rain crop areas are knowiv as Itir, The Jat describes 
them as “ the hone}' of the akj'' for raising a crop from them 
is as easy as obtaining honey from the ak plant {Calotropls 
^igantea). 

In addition to the flood cultivation, the permanent water 
near the borders of the hills is conducted in artificial 
channels from the rivers and streams for purposes of 
irrigation. Round Jhal too, and in one or two other places, 
are to be found a few springs. Except at Dddhar, Sanni, 
Shordn, Gdjjin, Kunara, Khdri, Kotra, and Ganddva, the 
cultivation on these permanent sources of supply is 
inconsiderable. Where there are permanent .sources of 
irrigation, both sdmmmri and sarav crops are culti- 
vated, but owing to the decrease which takes place 
in the permanent supply of water in summer, the area 
under the latter much exceeds that of the former. In the 
case of land dependent on flood water, the sdiiwanrt cro^ is 
by far the largest, but if late floods occur, oil-seeds and 
wheat are also cultivated for the spring harvest. 

Except the HindwdamaSy almost the whole population is 
Popviialion . . 

engaged in, engaged in agriculture. The cultivators consist of Jats and 
enf on.^agri The Jats are the original cultivators and are much 

ul ture. superior to the Baloch as husbandmen, some of the latter 
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have apparently only taken to cultivation in later times » Agricul-' 
whilst others cc«sist of cultivating- sections of Jats whicl » 

have been absorbed into the Baloch tribes in the long lapse 
of centuries. In proof of this may be noted the almost 
entire absence of agricultural terms from the Baluchi 
language. The position of the Baloch, socially, political!} 
and economically, is superior to the Jats, who occupy an 
inferior position as a subject race. As a rule, the Baloch 
hold revenue-free lands, and Baloch cultivators frequently 
engage servants to help in their agricultural work, ti> 
thresh the corn, or to tend the cattle. Whilst the Jal 
cultivator is enduring the sweltering heat of the sun, the 
Baloch is sleeping in his house. The Jat, on the othcM* 

.hand, asserts that he has been associated with the noble 
profession of agriculture from the time of Adam. Kheti - 
sir sett : “ Cultivation and personal effort ’^is his motto, ami 
he has a great contempt for the Baloch with his lazy, 
thieving propensities, and his lack of knowledge of the art 
of agriculture. The Jat\s lajid and his home constitute his 
single interest and delight, and, in spite of his careless 
hand-to-mouth existence, he is, on the whole, contented. 

His love for the soil and predilection for agriculture are well 
indicated by the following questions and answers which arc 
commonly asked in the countryside 

“What ffower is the best in the world?'’ “The best 
flower is the cotton flower, for it covers the naked limbs.” 

“ What footmark is the best in the world “ The mark of 
the water is the best footmark in the world.” “ What 
colour is the best in the world?” “ The colour of earth is 
the best in the world.” “ What voice is the best in the 
world?” “ The voice of the water-mill is the best in the 
World.” “What beak is the best in the world?” ‘‘The 
beak of the ploughshare is the best in the world.” 

The poorer Brdhuis, who visit Kachhi in the winter, arc 
tending their flocks, in collehcting fuel or in the 
carrying trade, their more well-to-do brethren live on the 
crops which the Jats have raised during their absence in the 
highlands (Khurdsdn) for the summer months. So intense 
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is the feelinj^ of these wild highlanders towards Kachhi 
as the “land of plenty’’ that they usually speak of the 
district as their “ mother 

The cultivator divides the year into periods by the sowing 
and cutting of the different crops. Me recognises the 
commencemeiit of t?ach season by the periodical appearance 
of certain well-known stars. There are three principal 
harvests, viz., which includes the crops sown in 

the months of Sammnr (July) and Bhadni (August) and 
reaped by the month of /V/ (December) ; s(ircn\ which 
includes the crops sown in the months of Kutli (October), 
(November) and Pali (December) and reaped by the 
month of Visdkh (April) ; and ar/idn\ \.e,, the crops sown in 
the month of Chetr (March) and reaped by the month ot 
■Ar/idf' (June). 'Die agricultural calendar given further on 
shows the months into which the year is divided by the 
cultivator and the identical period according to the English 
calendar. 

The following arc the chief crops produced at each 


liarvcst : — 


Sa/i.:v(tnn. Saniv. Arhriri, otherwise 

known as ChiHri. 

1. Jinir {yif/dropO!{ofi Wheat .sy?//- y«f/V (tor fodder). 

so rff/i n m ) . vit w/ ). 

2 . Mitug (P/iascolus Barley {^Hordeum. vul' Cotton 

m u ga re\ 

3. Molh (Phftsroius Sirchi^Bmssica canipcs- Watermelons {Cllriil- 

acontUfoliiiSf. /r/s, var : Sinapis lus intliriiris), 

dichotoffia). 

4. Bdjra {Pcnnisctuvi Jamba {^Eritca sativd). Kiring^Seiaria Italicd). 
/yphoideum^. 

5. Tirr or Tit i^Sesa- Bhan^ {Caonabis Indigo {/jfditfi/e’ra 

mum /ndicum). snfnui). tinctoria). 

0 . Water melons (C/- 
trullns vulgaris). 

7., ChcJia f^Ltigenaria 
vulgaris')- 

8 . Midia iCitrnllus fis- 
tulas us). i 

It is principally on the sehvanri and sarav harvests that 
the Kachhi cultivator depends. The arhuri harvest is ot 
comparatively small importance, except for fodder, but, if 
the arhdri fodder harv^est of jndr receives moisture in the 
summer, it will give a good return of grain in December, 
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The g^reatest reliance of all is placed in the Sdnwanri ftidr Agricul- 
crop. The cultivator cares little or nothing- for the floods 
of Chdtr (March) if he can g^et them in Sdnwanr (July). He 
believes too that one affects the other, “ chHr utho^ sdnwanr 
mutho/' says the proverb of the countryside ; “if chetr hsis 
its fill, sdnwanr will be nil.” The stars by which the' culti- 
vator is guided are katti^ known to the Brdhuis as paur 
(Pleiades), whose appearance in the early morning in June 
heralds the period when floods may be expected ; trcru or 
trangar (Cassiopeia), which appears about the 27th of San- 
wa?tr (July) and bids the cultivator hasten his preparations 
for sdnwanri sowings ; ludhoy known to the Brdhuis as 
ludnVy appearing about the 15th of Bhadra (August), a 
signal to the cultivators^ that the season of judr sowing is 
over ; and sohcl (Canopus) with its forerunner or witness 
(shdhid or agawdii)y which warns the cultivator that the end 
of summer is near, and that his buffaloes will shortly cease 
to soil in the water. Thus katti and treru govern the judr 
cultivation, the principal sdnwanri* cro^y whWst ludho and 
sohdl are the stars which guides the cultivator in all matters 
relating to the wheat, the principal crop of the sarav har- 
vest. 

Sohel is believed generally to bring three showers of rain 
in its train. These showers are known as lassiy i.e.y a 
shower which covers a las or tract. The cultivators believe 
them to be universal on the whole of the earth. No heavy 
clouds gather as in the case of the July and August storms, 
nor is there any accompaniment of thunder or lightning. 

The lassi is highly beneficial to the wheat, and each of the 
three showers has a distinct effect on that crop in its 
various stages after it has been sown on the sdnwa 7 iri 
The first shower generally occurs at the end of the month 
of Katti (October) and the cultivator knows it as lassi bdre 
bad/ii, i.e.y the lassi which falls at the time of making the 
plots ; the second is said to be lassi rddh parddhiy i.e., the 
lassi which makes the whole field green ; the third and last 
shower is spoken of as lassi hure badhiy i.e., the lassi which 
makes all the plants bushy. 


5 
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The following is a calendar of the principal agricultural 
operations: — 


English 

calendar. 

Vernacular. 

Work. 

January 

Mdhn (J.) 
Mdhngi^^, 

Unirrigated lands are embanked and pre- 
pared for summer floods. Sdnwanri crops 
are threshed and harvested. The wheat 
and barley crops in irrigated lands are 
watered. 

February ... 

, Phaganr ... 

Great change of temperature, days hot and 
nights cold. Same operations as above. 
The sdmvanri harvest is complete. 

March ... 

Chdir 

ytr/idW crops are sown. Barley and oil-seeds 
are harvested. The wheat crop is hall 
ripe (dbu). Construction and repair of 
dams and embankments is undertaken. 

April 

Visdkh ... 

The wheat crop is reaped. The water 
melons sown with the arhdri crops ripen. 

May ... 

Jdth 

The wheat harvest is threshed and finished. 

June 

Arhdr or 

Ahdr, 

i 

Arhdri crops are reaped except cotton 
which is plucked in December. If floods 
occur in this month, sdnwa^iri crops are 
sown, but they are liable to damage from 
insects in September. 

July 

Sdmvanr 

The busiest month of the Kachhi cultivator. 
Ploughing and sowing takes place for the 
sdnwanri crops on the summer floods 
with all speed, as late crops sown in 
August are liable to damage from frost in 
November* 

August 

Bhadra ... 

Sdnwanri sowings are completed by the 
middle of this month. Lands irrigated 
by late floods are prepared for sarav 
crops. 

September... 

Assu 

Bdjri is harvested and chaha and mdhit 

October 

A'a/ti 

ripen • 

Sarav sowings commence and the cold 
weather begins. 

November... 

Jfnhngar,,, 

Sarav sowings continued, Sd?i'wanri water 
melons are over. The sdnwanri harvest 
commences at the end of the. month. 

December... 

Poh 

1 

Sdnwanri cuttings completed. Sarav sow- 
ings do not extend beyond the tenth of 
the month. The cotton crop is plucked. 


The cultivator’s busy season lasts from July to the follow- 
ing January. February to June is a period of comparative 
leisure, unless late floods have occurred in the previous year 
and a large wheat crop has to be harvested in April. 

The ’July {sdnwanr) floods bring the moisture on which 
all the cultivator's hopes are fixed, and if they fail the hus- 
bandman’s outlook is dark. It is indeed round Sdnwanr 
t hat all his hopes centre and “a cultivator who sleeps in 
Note, — (J0=j2‘’tki ; (B.)=r BaiuchL — ^ 
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Sdnwanr is neither a man nor a dog/' The husbandmen agricui 
say that if a inaji's mother die in Sdnwanr^ he has no time to ture. 
bury her. The Augus thoods are sudden and overtake the 
cultivator unawares when he is not quite prepared to repair 
his embankments. The heat too is intense. Bhadr a is 

terribly bad, Sdnwanr is better than it.” The heat continues 
in September (Assu), “ Ass?i melts the silver necklace and 
makes the wild ass stay in the shade. The beginning of Octo- 
ber heralds the approach of winter ; “ Seven days once, seven 
days again, seven days more, and seven days once again. 

Now fires are burning in every house.” Both October and 
November {Katti and Mahngar) are busy months, for the 
sarav crops have to be sown and the days are growing all too 
short for the w’ork to be done. In the following month, 
December, thef cultivajtor says : ‘‘In Poh eat one meal and 
grind corn for the next.” In January (Mdhn) there is little 
agricultural work except threshing. With the advent of 
February (Phaganr) a change takes place in the weather 
and grumbles are heard 'at the wind and heat : — “ Phaganr 
has puffs of wind : the nights are frosty, but the days bring 
perspiration.” The cultivator now recruits preparatory to 
the Chetr sowings. In March {C/ie£r) the barley is ripe and 
the wheat is ripening: “ The month of Chetr has come, let 
us go and see if the wheat and the barley has become ripe.” 

The Hindu festival of Holt occurs at this time: — Holt 
adh galoli/' and the grain half ripe.” In April 

{Fisdh/i)y May and June (Arhdr) all the arhdrt crops 

which have been sown in Chetr s.ro reaped with the exception 
of the cotton, which is not ready till December [Poh), 

A full list of the agricultural and flock-owners' terms in 
ordinary use will be found in Appendix I of the Sarawdn 
Gazetteer. 

By far the largest and the most important crop is /ndr piincipa 
{Andropogo7i sorghum). It forms the staple food*grain of 
the people. Of other food-grains, bdjri {Pennisetimi typhoi- 
(ieuni)y niting (^Phaseolus 7nungd)y and moth {Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius) are also cultivated in small quantities in summer, 
and wheat and barley in the autumn. The oil-seeds culti- 
vated include rape, mustard and sesamum (tU). The only 
fibrous crop is cotton. Amongst miscellaneous crops may 
be mentioned coriander (Coriandrum sativum) and melons 
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[Cucuntis melo) ; vegetables include the pumpkin, 7n^/ia 
{Ciirullus ftstulosus)^ and chaha (Lagenarta vulgaris). Hemp 
{hhang) is the only intoxicating drug produced. It is grown 
in Khdri and is largely consumed both by Jats and Baloch. 
Italian millet (kiring) is grown in a few places as a fodder crop. 

Judr is sown if floods occur at any time between March 
and August. Having repaired the large river dams, known 
as gandhaSy towards the end of the cold weather in the way 
which will be subsequently described, the cultivator eagerly 
waits for a flood to come down. He has meanwhile raised 
and repaired the embankments [lathi)y which will retain the 
flood water when it reaches his fields. This is done with 
the kim% a broad plank harrow drawn by two bullocks. 
Small plots are known as gahn or pminiy medium-sized 
ones as banna or hanno. A large tract of embanked and 
cultivated land without subsidiary dams is known as a bair. 
When the floods come, be it night or day, all is excitement 
over the filling of the fields with water [abddri or pdni jhalna). 
Care has to be taken that the embankments do not break, 
and immediate repairs are done to weak spots. When the 
field has been filled, it is allowed to absorb the water and it 
is then in re/\ Ground which is still muddy and soft is 
known as dla^ dli or gappy and is not ploughed till the water 
has been fully absorbed, when the soil is ddh. Ploughing 
is now commenced {har uoahnd)^ and when the w'hole field 
has been ploughed it is sd^aa or sdOy otherwise knowm as 
khdri. No harrowing takes place. The usual method of 
sowing is broadcast {chhat). Drilling {ridli) is seldom used 
except when the moisture has sunk deep into the soil and, 
in this case also, the sowings are not so successful as when 
scattered broadcast. In other cases of deficient moisture 
the seed is steeped in vrater during the night and sown 
broadcast next day. The seed germinates four days after 
sowings (wddha) and by the seventh day the young plants 
show abqve ground {salla), and the farmer sees whether his 
seed is good or bad. If the first seed fails, the plot is resown. 
At this time the sprouts have two leaves {beh pannt), when it 
is four to six inches high, it makes three stalks and is known 
as gdnar or trikhar bhaga. When it reaches a man’s calf, it 
is pinniy and w^hen up to his knee, goda^ when up to the 
thigh, sathavy and when up to the waist, ckiL 
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The crop generally ripens in about three months. There 
is a proverb panne: mahhia ganne: mahina anne:'^ 

** one month leaves, one month stalks, one month grain.” 
Before coming into ear the plant is said to be ^^chonk,"* 
When the ear has formed but has not burst, it is didh. As 
soon as the ear expands and begins to sprout, it is called gal 
phdr^ nisarna or nisdra. When the ears begin to bend over, 
they areyV, and when the grain swells, khira. The grain 
then matures and becomes fit for eating {sangY The culti- 
vators now pluck the finer ears and half parch them on the 
fire, when the grain is separated from the husk. This is dbu 
and is much relished. At this stage, too, pieces of the 
young green stalk arc cut and eaten like sugar-cane. They 
are very succulent and arc called kdna. To obtain specially 
good the* heads .of the stalks are sometimes cut' off at 
the time when the plant is didh. liarless stalks, whether 
artificial or natural, are known as kukk. When ripe, the crop 
is called hudur. 

Harvesting the ears is known as Idb. After the ears have 
l3een harvested, the stalks now known as IdtidUy kdnuy or 
hhaiinar are cut for fodder. The root stalks which remain 
above ground, are known as ndr or sundha. They are then 
collected {bar karna or dhonrdn') in the .threshing floor {dera) 
and for five or six days they are constantly turned over 
{uthahid) with a four or six pronged fork ( chaugi and 
chhiggi danddri) in order that they may dry. When dry, 
they are threshed (gah karna) in the usual way. The ears 
when threshed are katida and are separated from the grain 
with the pitch-fork. The grain heap {dharo) is now win- 
nowed by the village sweeper (gagra) throwing the grain 
into the air with a spade (dhalli). The chaff (burl) is used 
tor fodder. AWn^ {rakh) is drawn round the clean grain 
heap {rah) with a sword or spade to keep off evil spirits. 
When the time comes for division, this circle is only entered 
by the cultivator after washings and the first measure is set 
aside with the cultivator’s own hands for the prophet as 
raszelwat. The rest is measured by the village measurer, 
generally a bania. Each shareholder then puts his grain 
into the earthen receptacle {ganda or gundt)y which is to 
be seen in every courtyard, and has a hole near the bottom 
to allow the grain to escape as required. 
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TURE. in Cheir (March) and harvested by ArhdrQyine), jdthi^ i.e., 

Judr sow- the crop sown in Jith (May), ?iX\d sdnwanriy also called agetri 
or agdlriy i.e., judt' sown in July or on earlier floods. 

Arhdri judr^ which requires moisture for the second time 
in May, is cut in fdth (May) and Arlidr (June) and used as 
fodder for bullocks in June and July, as these animals are 
particularly hard-worked at that season. The term is also 
applied to the grain crop obtained from judr stalks which 
were left in the ground from the previous year’s sdnwaiiri 
crop and which produce grain if they receive a spring 
watering. 

The stalks of an arhdri crop which have been cut for 
fodder in May and June, sprout again and are known as 
thadda. If they receive moisture from July ^floods and a 
further watering in Assu (September), good grain produce 
is obtained about November. The crop is much aflfected by 
the westerly wind known as hathiji and the stalks are 
therefore cut as near to the surface as possible. 

Thadday which has received no second watering, is very 
noxious when cut green and is not used as fodder until 
after it has been dried. Among the thadda^ as u . as 
among other j-Wir crops prior to the month of July, few 
plants appear which are called patha by the cultivator and 
which are generally fatal to cattle. The ordinary cultivator 
cannot identify the pathuy but Labdnas from Sind are said 
to be experts in doing so. The Jats have a curious supersti- 
tion that the shadow of a patha stalk falls towards the sun 
instead of away from it. 

Jethi gives the largest produce in grain. Indeed 
thQjdiht crop has many advantages. Sown on early floods, 
it derives much benefit from those of July, and is little 
affected by the extreme heat of August or by disease. 
Once the seed is sown, a jethi judr crop is considered to 
be as good as garnered, whence the saying : jdthi ghar 
vsdthiy i.e., ^j'dthi judr \s already in the house.” Jdthi is not 
given as fodder to horses, as it produces itch. If it has 
been cut as fodder for bullocks and again receives moisture 
in July, it will produce a crop of grain. 

A crop, however, is by no means an assured event 
in any year, and much more reliance can be placed on a 
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sdnwanri crop, as copious floods are gfenerally received in 
the month Sd^iwanr. The crop requires further moisture 
in August and September. It is seldom used as fodder, but 
fodder is grown from it on stalks that have received mois- 
ture from February rains. Such fodder is injurious to 
horses but beneficial to cattle, especially to milch cows. 

A fourth kind of crop is known as pdchhdtri. It is 
sown in August and reaped in December and January, and 
requires a second watering in September. It is not regarded 
as a satisfactory crop, and is only sown by necessity in case 
of late floods. 

Jtidr grown on flood cultivation in Kachhi is said to be far 
superior to that grown on flood cultivation in Sind owing to 
the excessively fertile properties of the soil. As characteris- 
tically put by The cultivators, the stalks of Kachhi judr are 
equal for feeding purposes to the grain of the Sind judr,"' 

Judr fodder is divided into two classes, tiiri and kdngar, 
Turi possesses a succulent stalk, which is compared with 
sugarcane for the saccharine matter it possesses, whilst 
kdngar is hard, dry and makes poor fodder. The same names 
are also applied to varieties of judr grain as will be presently 
"explained. The following varieties of judr are cultivated : 
turi^ sathri^ mithri or mithra^ gahri^ kdrtuhi^ tohr and kdn<- 
gar, Turi is the most widely cultivated. The grain is dark 
brown in colour and is much relished for its substance. It 
grows with little moisture and is especially suited for rain 
and flood crop lands. The best kind of turi is known as 
ckaubuhbt ^ as the ear has four little nipples at the end. 
Chaububbi is well known for the sweetness of its stalk. 
Turi commands a good price in the market. Sathri is so 
called because it gets ripe in sixty days. The grain is light 
in colour. It is much sown on late floods as a pdchiidtri 
crop. or is a very sweet variety as its name 

implies. It is somewhat brown in colour and little culti- 
vated except in small patches from which the grain is taken 
when half ripe {dbiP\ and parched. Gahri grain is reddish 
and is the largest of all the varieties. It is considered an 
inferior sort and the stalks make poor fodder. Kdrtuhi is 
said to be a sub-variety of turi and possesses a long stalk. 
It is recognised by the bend of the head from the stalk and 
the dark colour of the ear. Tohr fetches a poor price in the 
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market, though it bears a large kind of grain. Kdngar is 
the most inferior kind. The plant, thoughrhigh, possesses 
little saccharine matter, whilst the grain is small. The 
poorer class of cultivators alone cultivate it. 

The judr crop requires little weeding {kdmbo). Small plants 
and grasses are taken out as fodder for the cattle. The 
field is sometimes cleaned by reploughing. This is spe- 
cially necessary when fresh irrigation has been received by 
the thadda stalks of an arhdri crop, but it is also carried 
out in the case of other judr grown on irrigated lands. 

Only two crops of judr are grown on irrigated lands, viz,, 
arhdri and samvanri, Arhdri judr is generally mixed in 
such cases with melons, cotton and nwih ; moth is also 
mixed with sdnwanri judr. It is never drilled in irrigated 
lands. Owing to the great fertility of rain and flood crop 
lands it is usual for several kinds of seed to be sown at 
once, thus, melons and cotton are sown in flood crop areas 
with arhdri judr^ m u ng txnd ?noth with sd7iwdnri judr, gourds 
being cultivated at the same time on the embankments and 
sesamum {til) in the depressions ikdnbdl) below them. 
Water-melons are also sown in the same field as sdnwanri 
judr. The pdchhdtri crop of judr is mixed with sireh, 

Judr is subject to little disease and it generally makes 
strong healthy growth. Owing to the extreme heat of 
August, an insect {kihyd?i) sometimes appears in the stalk 
which gets red and rotten and produces no ear. Excessive 
heat in August also causes the young plants to wither, a 
disease which is known as bukhra, Kdnri is another disease 
and is a kind of rust. The ear becomes whitish and the 
grain produces a black dust. An ear affected with kdnrt 
is at once recognizable and is generally considered unfit for 
consumption, although some of the poorer Brdhuis eat the 
ears after parching them. Judr plants suffer from the effects 
of a south wind if it blows in October, the disease caused 
thereby being known as bagg, A north wind, however, 
counteracts the effect of a south wind, and, indeed, a north 
wind, blowing in September or October, is considered almost 
as beneficial to the crop as a second watering. A north 
wind after October is injurious. 

No experiments have been made in Kachhi from which the 
outturn of the judr crop can be estimated, but experiments 
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made in different villages in the Sibi tahsil in 1904 gave 17 Agricul- 
maunds 16 seerfls as the average produce obtainable from 
an acre of irrigated but unmanured land which had been 
left fallow in the previous year. 

As the staple food grain of the people, is made into 
cakes and eaten with spinach or chopped mustard leaves. 

Gourds are also much relished with jiidr cakes, mdha 
makhan jeha ” : “ gourds are like butter ” The grain only 
retains its full taste up to forty days after harvest. After 
that it gradually loses its quality, and in six months it 
has an unpleasant smell and is known as bhutti. The 
poorer Brdhuis are in the habit of taking wheat from the 
highlands and exchanging it for sour jiiaty whence they are 

taunted as bhiitii khor, 

• 

When half ripe, the grain is pounded with a pestle and 
mortar and the juice obtained by this process is mixed with 
cow’\s milk and taken by the well-to-do classes for the sake 
of its strength-giving properties. 

The dry stalks and leaves make excellent fodder for cat- 
tle and horses and are known as karab. The uses of the 
green stalks have already been mentioned. A good deal 
of honey is obtained from bees’ nests in the high judr 
J^bout October when the crop is at the bur stage. 

Wheat is most cultivated on the west side of Kachhi, Wheat, 
where irrigated lands exist. In flood crop areas^ it can only 
be successfully grown if floods occur in the latter part of 
August or in September. The soft mail soil, which retains . 
moisture well, is considered most suitable. Irrigated lands, 
which have been cultivated with wheat, are allowed to lie 
fallow for two years. 

Irrigated land is ploughed for wheat and barley crops 
early in October. It is usual for such land to be sown in 
long strips, and with this object, four long parallel lines are 
drawn with the plough. These lines, called tir^ may be of 
Indefinite length. They are afterwards crossed at right 
angles by other lines, known as pansar, at intervals of 
ten paces. Plots are then formed by digging round the 
lines with the dhalL^ Each plot is known as a bdra and 
its entrance as warun, A line of plots running between the 
long parallels is known as pds. The water channel at the 
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head of several pds is called sar-ganh^ and the channel, taking 
water to a second set of pes^ is known as shahwdhi-^anh. 
Parallel to the sar-gan/i^ and leading to a second set of pe% is 
the wichun-ganh. 

Watering is known as rej\ When the moisture has been 
fully absorbed and the earth is ddh and will not stick to 
the plough, the ground is ploughed and sowings are done 
broadcast. Irrigated lands are never harrowed. The seed 
germinates in four days. It is known as angiir whilst still 
underground, but, on sprouting, it is said to be salla. 
When the crop is about three inches high, it receives a 
second watering known as pauriy and the crop requires con- 
stant watering, generally, about once a fortnight, up to the 
harvest. Much, however, depends on the quality of the 
soil, a good soil requiring a small number of waterings and 
a poor soil, a greater number. If a crop is ready for har- 
vesting, but there is delay in reaping, it is always watered 
in order to strengthen the straw. Early in Chair (March) 
the strength of the west wind [liiimhi) has a tendency to beat 
the crop down when it is known as drdth. The only remedy 
is watering. Sowings continue from October to about the 
loth of December. Late sowings always give inferior 
produce both in straw and grain. Poh hathaifi kho : “Sow 
in Poh and reap with the hands ” is the saying of the 
countryside. 

In unirrigated lands the moisture brought by the late 
floods of August and September is retained by ploughing 
the soil and harrowing it smooth, after which the seed is 
sown with the drill in October. 

Both in irrigated and unirrigated lands barley is some- 
times mixed with the wheat. In the former case, it is 
generally put along the sides of the water channels, but in 
flood crop areas it is sown with the wiieat. Barley thus 
sown is known as jowdli kanak. It is -seldom allowed to 
ripen, but is used as fodder. 

Wheat makes little growth in winter, but in February it 
starts again and just before coming into ear is known as 
gahb. The first ears that are seen are known as tinrk. 
When the grain is half formed it is called khiro and when 
ripe enough for eating it is uhu. This dbu is sometimes 
parched and eaten and sometimes parched and kept to 
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be eaten as pulse ; it is then known as dadhari. When fully Agricul- 
ripe it is hudur. • The cultivator expects the grain to be ripe 
by the first day of Visakhy when the crop turns red. Visdkhi 
kanrak Jiimdhi waddt Idkhi : “ With Visdkh the wheat, 
great and small, becomes red.” Harvest (/d^ or ldbdro)\s 
commenced on a Sunday, Monday or Wednesday, as these 
are auspicious days. Even if labourers are not immediately 
available, the owner will cut a small patch (chag^^) on one of 
these days and complete the work later on. Harvesting 
is done on the laf system, the rates of wages varying from 
one-twentieth to one-sixtieth of the produce cut. In some 
places two annas a day is paid to the labourer. A small 
patch of the crop is generally left for the labourers them- 
selves to take and is known as drdho. The labourer’s wife 
and children collect the gleanings {chuno). I he stubble is 
known as iidr or kdjigar. A heap of ears on the threshing 
floor is called vaL These heaps are collected in an enclo- 
sure called kdr. loh?'a^ or wdra. Threshing (gdk) takes place 
in the usual way, the ears being spread under the feet of 
the bullocks with a five-pronged fork. Winnowing is done 
with a fork known as tridng by a labourer whose wages 
are from two to two and a quarter kdsas on every grain 
heap (puri), A second winnowing is done with the dhalli^ 
and the grain, when cleaned for measurement, is called rah 
or bar. A circle is drawn with a sword round the heap and 
a ball of half dry clay [bhiiar) with some ak flowers is placed 
on the top of the heap in the superstitious hope of increas- 
ing the amount. 

The varieties of wheat cultivated are the warn, thori^ Varieties. 
khuddin and rahmtara. The first two are those principally 
cultivated. Khuddin and rahmtara only grow here and 
there. Warn is a bearded red wheat, which makes excel- 
lent bread. It is a delicate crop, however, and requires 
much water, whence it is little cultivated on flood crop 
areas. Its beard is believed to protect it from the winds. 

Than is a good flood crop wheat. It is white and beard- 
less and very hardy. Bread made from it has not so 
much taste as that made from warn. Its ears are highly 
productive. Khuddtn, which is believed to have been mira- 
culously sent frpm heaven, possesses a small grain and has 
been recently introduced. It is beardless. Rahmtara resembles 
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barley in appearance and is preferred for parching. It is very 
easily threshed, the grain falling out at the»slightest stroke. 

The principal diseases from which wheat suffers are 
known as kdnri^ ratti and angdru The crop when suffering 
from kdnri produces a black dusty ear which yields to a 
slight touch. It differs from the kdnri from which the judr 
crop suffers, vi^judr^ when suffering from kdnriy looks like 
good grain and can be parched. Kdnri wheat, on the other 
hand, is quite useless except as fodder. Ratti (rust) attacks 
the crop if much cloud prevails when irrigation is going on 
rendering the days hot and dull. The stalk gets pale in 
colour and the grain smells unpleasant. Plants, suffering 
from angdri^ dry up and wither in March owing to the 
heat. In dry crop areas this disease is known as miirai and 
occurs earlier, in February. 

Wheat is only manured in irrigated lands and manuring is 
not common. Bat’s dung {ckamra)y which is collected from 
caves in the neighbouring hills, is sometimes used by placing 
a small amount at the entrance to the field at the time when 
the crop is about a foot high and allowing it to be spread by 
the irrigation water. Pigeon’s dung is also used as a sub- 
stitute for bat’s dung. 

No statistics of the outturn of wheat in Kachhi arc avail- 
able, but experiments made in different villages in the Sibi 
tahsil, in 1904, gave 12 maunds 17 seers as the average 
produce obtainable from an acre of unmanured but irrigated 
land which had been left fallow during the previous year. 

Barley is not extensively grown and is hardly ever found 
in flood crop areas. If sown on flood crop lands, the drill 
is used, whilst in permanently irrigated lands it is sown 
broadcast. Sowing takes place in October and the harvest 
is about a fortnight earlier than the wheat, — at the end of 
March or beginning of April. The principal use of barley is 
as a fodder crop. If watered every fortnight, it is fit for 
fodder 111 January, and when used as fodder at this time and 
in February, animals derive much benefit from it. But in 
March the straw is hard and dry and of little value. 
“ A handful of barley fodder in Mdhn^^ says the country 
proverb, “ is equal to a load in PhaganTy Chdtr barley is 
no fodder.” Before being used as fodder in March, the 
beard is generally removed by the process known as satna. 
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No statistics of the outturn of barley in Kachhi are 
available. A siggle experiment made in the Kurk circle 
of the Sibi tahsil, in 1904, g-ave 13 maunds as the produce 
of an acre of unmanured but irrigated land which had been 
left fallow during the previous year. 

Mung^ moth and hdjri are cultivated as subsidiary crops 
with judr. All are sown broadcast. Of these, mung is most 
popular and extensively grown. A 7 mmg crop grows best 
on khauri soil in flood crop lands. In irrigated lands it 
is generally sown as a fodder crop. Sowings take place 
in July on the land ploughed for jtidr^ and harvesting about 
the middle of November. In fields in which the water has 
pended for a long time, the plants grow very rank, have 
no ears and are indigestible as fodder, A disease called 
vidhla also attacks tjie plants. The ripe pulse is used 
boiled whole for food. The well-to-do, however, crush, 
husk, and clean it before using it as pulse. The crushed 
Stalks and leaves (kattz) form a good fodder for bullocks 
and camels. They are not given to horses. 

Moth is mixed with both arhdri and sdnwanrt judr. If 
sown with arhdri judr^ it is injurious to horses, but sdnwanri 
moth, when in ear, makes excellent fodder for these animals. 
It is cut in September, when wisps are made of it, as 
with lucerne in the highlands, and it is kept in its dry state. 
It flourishes best on sandy soil. It is less extensively 
grown than mung, and its pulse is little esteemed. It 
is mixed with judr grain and given to horses, and if it 
is crushed before this is done, horses benefit much by it. 

Bdjri is sown in a sandy soil called wdri in August, 
and the crop is harvested in November. It is not cultivated 
on irrigated lands. The stalks are not generally used 
as fodder. Two varieties are recognised : bdjri, which 
possesses a small fine grain, and 7 iar bdjri, which has 
a bigger ear. The flour is made into cakes and eaten 
by the poorer classes. The cultivation is small. 

Oilseeds are represented by two varieties, sireh (Brassica 
campestris, var. shiapis dichotozrui) and jd77iba (Fruca sativa); 
which are grown in flood crop areas. Karar is a lately 
introduced mixture of sireh and jdznba. 

The oil extracted from sireh is less bitter than that of 
jdmba, and both the seed and oil sell at a better price. 
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Sireh oil, for instance, is generally sold at about 3 seers to 
the rupee and jdmba at about three and a h^ilf seers. Sireh 
sowings take place late in August or in September and 
extend up to October* That portion of the field, which 
lies near the embankments, is generally lower than the 
rest and is known as puth^ the higher surface is the mohr. 
The puth retains most moisture and is generally, therefore, 
retained for wheat, whilst the mohr is sown with sireh. 
The land is ploughed but not harrowed and sometimes a 
little judr is sown with it as fodder for the bullocks in 
December. Sireh seed germinates after six days and as 
its leaves increase, becomes /io panni (two-leaved), ire pan 7 ii 
(three-leaved) and char pa 7 ini (four-leaved), successively, by 
which time it is about a month old and is used as a vegetable. 
Up to the beginning of Januar)% the crop is pastured by 
camels, goats, sheep and bullocks to cause the plants to 
spread. Soon after the gra;^ing is stopped, the plants make 
shoots {frandal or gatinar)^ which are much relished as a 
vegetable, the cultivator comparing them to mutton. The 
blossom comes about March, when the plant is said to be 
phttndmii. It is harvested in April, when the outer skin of 
the husk has become dry and the crop is heldari. The ^dj 
variety oi sireh, which has a brownish white seed, is grown 
onl)^ as a vegetable. 

Harvesting oilseeds is regarded by the cultivator as 
unpleasjint work and is compared to the skinning of a donkey, 
for there is nothing for him to eat as he works, as in the case 
of the judr ox wheat harvest. Threshing is done in the ordinary 
way with bullocks and winnowing with the fork or the reed- 
made winnowing baskets (chhaj). A curious superstition 
prevails among the Jats that when the sireh is in blossom, 
fairies inhabit the flowers and children are therefore prevent- 
ed from going near the field lest they should be caught. An 
insect called iillt sometimes attacks it, and hard frosts in 
January an^ February sometimes cause immense damage. 

Sireh is most extensively grown on the western side of 
Kachhi, but juTtiba is more frequent in the centre, round Bhdg 
Ndri. It is said that, in the days of Mir Khuddddd Khdn, the 
sireh crops were much damaged by the Khdn of Kaldt’s 
camels and that, in consequence, cultivators took to the 
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cultivation of jdfnbUy which these animals do not care for. 
Jamba is very har^y, g-rows in very little moisture and can be 
sown broadcast without even ploughing on sarh or kharch 
soils. 

Oilseeds are largerly exported to Sind and oil is also extract- 
ed in local presses called gahnra. The refuse {khar or ndri) 
is mixed with chopped straw and given to cattle. A kdsa 
weighing lo seers, 14 chittacks of sireh is estimated to 
yield 2^ seers of oil, whilst the same quantity of jdmba seed 
produces 2 to 2J seers of oil. 

Tily known to the Sindi-speaking Jats as iirr and to the 
Brjihuis as kiinchidy is a sdnwanri crop generally sown in 
July or August simultaneously with bdjri in dry crop lands, 
especially along the depressions below the field embankments. 
The extent of cultivation is insignificant. It is sown broad- 
cast, but owning to the minuteness of the seed, it is generall}^ 
mixed with dry earth before sowing. The land is ploughed 
after the seed has been scattered and the crop ripens in 
November. Owing to the fear of losing the grain through 
the opening of the pods, it is generally cut when somewhat 
green and tied in bundles {mdri)y which are set up in a circle 
to dry. When dry, the grain is extracted by carefully 
shaking the bundles into a cloth. The stalks are useless 
as fodder. A mixture of both black and white varieties is 
generally sown. 'I'he grain is largely purchased by BrAhuis 
on their return to the highlands. Before his return every 
Brdhui lays in a small stock of groceries, a system known as 
chukaiy and among them is generally included a small bag of 
kunchid-bugray that is, sesamum and parched gram, which is 
used on the march, especially for the children. These bags 
of kunchid-biigra are also much appreciated as presents by 
friends in the highlands. The price of sesamum varies 
from 6 to 9 seers per rupee in ordinary years. When 
exported, it is used for making sweetmeats called rewart in 
Sind. No oil is expressed locally. 

That cotton has long been cultivated in Kachhi, is indi- 
cated by the following suggestive extract from the history of 
Sind written by Mir Maasiim of Bhakkar about 1600 A.D.* 

“In Kor-zamin and Chhatur, which are districts of Siwi, 
cotton plants grow as large as trees, in so much that men pick 

* Elliot\s History of Indiay Volume I, page 237- 
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the cotton mounted. On each cotton plant there are one 
or two hundred snakes, of a span longf, so that men are oblig- 
ed to brush them off with sticks and drive them away before 
they can pluck the bolls. If any one is bitten by a snake 
they immediatcl}" open the wound with a razor and suck out 
the poison, otherwise death would supervene.’* 

Cotton is known as *wdr by the Jats. The crop requires 
a good deal of water and labour and is not a favourite one, 
but a fairly large cultivation is to be found at Jhal, Kotra, 
Khdri, Gajdn, Shoidn, and Dddhar. It is an arhdri crop 
cultivated both on flood crop and irrigated lands. Most of 
the cultivation is done on the latter. Two systems of culti- 
vating cotton are in vogue, sowing broadcast and sow- 
ing in ridges ; the former is known as chhat and the latter 

gar pi. If floods occur in March, cotton seed (kakrd) is 
sown by the chhat system immediately after the arhdri juur^ 
the seed having been well rubbed in earth. The land is 
then ploughed. Sometimes juaty melons and cotton arc all 
sown broadcast together. Sowing in ridges on the garpi 
system differs from this process. On the night following 
the day on which judr has been sown, the cotton seed is put 
into a hole dug knee-deep in the ground and water is sprink- 
led on it. Next morning the wet seed is sown in ridges 
situated at about four or live feet from each other. The 
direction of these lines is at right angles to the furrows 
made in the first instance for judr sowings. The seed is 
sown in pinches about three feet apart. The pinches of 
seed sown are called tJiadda. After being covered with 
earth, the seed germinates in four or five days and the field 
is now said to be sdwuy i.e., green. In cases in which 
the seed does not germinate, a second sowing takes place, 
but this time the seed is not wetted but is watered after 
sowing. Seed, which is to be sown in irrigated lands, is 
first rubbed with a small quantity of asafoetida, which is 
efficacious an keeping off a disease called mtlraiy w'hich is 
mentioned further on. 

In April, when water can be spared from the wheat crop, 
it is given to the cotton, and is generally allowed to remain 
in the field for about 24 hours. In flood crop lands, waterings 
may be expected from the floods of June, July and August. 
The weeds, which grow in profusion after these waterings, 
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are cleaned (kambo) and used as fodder for the cattle. The Agriccl- 
plants beg-in to Ijlossom in September and are then said to ^^’*^*^* 
be guL On the petals falling off, the plant is bdhiti. The 
ooll now formed is called go^ra. In October the boll bursts 
and the cotton which appears is known as phiitti. Picking 
takes place at inter.v^als of 8 or lo days, commencing at the 
end of October, and, owing to frost, generally ceases in 
December or January. The process is called wdro, and is 
generally done by women and children, who receive i/sth, 
i/8th and i/ioth of the total produce as wages. This 
system of produce wages is known as hhdni. The empty 
cotton bolls are known as sii?igan\ and they are generally 
put to no use, except in cases of necessity, when they are 
used as fodder for cattle. The dry stalk (wdrd/h/) is used as 
’ fuel. y\fter the final packing, sheep and cattle are let into 
the fields to cat the leaves. A single crop lasts for three 
years. The first year’s crop is known as neri or rop^ the 
second year’s as mnudhiy and the third year’s as treh~ 
mundhi. The second year’s crop is proverbial both for its 
productiveness and quality: muitdhi cotton, a buffalo 

with twdsted horns, a house built of mud, a camel among 
all animals, a bullock with horns twisting outwards and 
backw'ards, and a left-handed man are . the best of their 
kind,” says the proverb. The only disease, to which cotton is 
subject, is niuraiy and this only in irrigated lands. The 
disease is caused by an insect which appears when the 
plant is in bloom and causes it to wither. The only known 
remedy is rubbing the seed in asafoetida, as already des- 
cribed. Cotton sells at lo to 12 seers per rupee, cotton 
seed at R. 1-4 to Rs. 2 per rnaund. The latter is given 
to milch-cows and goats. 

The cotton is cleaned and the seed {kakru) separated cleaning 
from it by a simple but ingenious native implement called 
aitri and known to the Punjabi Jats as welanri. It is made 
locally and costs from R. 1-4 to Rs. 5, according to its 
design and ornamentation. It consists of a wooden frame- 
work about tw'^o feet broad and 18 inches high, which is 
fixed vertically to the ground by pegs, and is also supported 
against a wall by two wooden poles (adddn). At the top of 
the frame two rollers are fixed horizontally into the side 
pieces imun?ia)y the upper one {kanrhd) of iron and the lower 
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{jmt^lanr) of wood. Each of the rollers is provided with a 
handle by means of which they are revojved in opposite 
directions by two women, one of whom at the same time feeds 
the space between the two rollers with unclean cotton, which 
must be thoroughly dry. The dirt is removed by the attrition 
of the rollers. The machine is more primitive than that in 
use in the Punjab, which can be worked by one person. 
The womenfolk of the Hindu banias generally work the 
machine. If labour is employed, the usual rate of wages is 
one anna per seer of clean cotton. Two women can 
generally turn out 6 to 8 seers of cotton in about twelve 
hours. The machines are sometimes let on hire at one anna 
per day. 

Dr. Watt has arrived at the conclusion that the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in India had its home in Gujrat and Sind, and* 
it is interesting, therefore, to find that the cultivation and 
manufacture of indigo is still carried on in the little nidhat of 
Dddhar, 

A soil known as mithi^ something between matt and khauriy 
is generally chosen for raising the crop, which is only growm 
on irrigated lands. Before sowing, two years’ fallow is 
considered necessary. Two ploughings take place on the 
dry land in March, but no harrowing is done. After the 
second ploughing, the ground is divided into plots for 
purposes of irrigation. The seed is then sown on the dry 
ground and the field flooded. This ensures that the seed 
sinks into the ground and that none remains exposed to the 
sun or north wind {kumbi), which is especially harmful. 
Indeed, so harmful are the effects of the ku7nbi that if it 
rises whilst the seed is still in the dry ground, watering is 
deferred. Sowings can be made every year, but a second and ^ 
even a third year’s crop can be obtained of the same 
plant. The first year’s crop is known as rop^ the second as 
mundhiy and the third as irehvmndhi. After harvesting, the 
stubs, whjeh have been kept for the second or third year’s 
crop, do not require water till the following March, but, if 
rain falls, it is beneficial. Irrigation generally takes place at 
night for fear of the plants rotting from standing in the heat 
of the sun. 

Three or four days after germination, the second watering, 
called paufiy is given, and afterwards the crop must be 
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watered every eig’ht or ten days. When the plant is a foot 
high, rain and great heat do it much good. Harvesting 
takes place in August when the crop is in flower. Plants 
reserved for seed are cut later, —in September. About two 
feet of stalk are left above the ground for the second year’s 
crop, which is considered to give the best produce; a third 
year’s crop is seldom raised. 

The cultivation of indigo is decreasing, and the decrease, 
it is to be feared, is taking place very rapidly. In former times, 
the traders of Shikdrpur exported a large amount of Dddhar 
indigo to Central Asia, but in Mir Khudddsid Khdn’s time 
owing to the delay of the Khdn’s officials in dividiinr the 
produce and their claiming the right of prior sale to the 
dealers, thus preventing the cultivator from choosing his own' 
time for selling,* the cultivation of the crop became unpopular, 
and it is said that not more than 200 maunds of indigo were 
produced in Dddhar in 1903 and that the outturn had fallen 
to less than one-fourth of this amount in 1904. 

The crop when cut is either manufactured into indigo or 
the leaves are retained dry for hair-dye known as kes. For 
the latter purpose, the cut stalks are spread in the sun and 
the leaves are beaten off with a stick. Exposure to the night 
air is believed to do much damage to kes. For dyeing the 
hair, the leaves are pounded and mixed with water and 
applied to the hair, which is always .soaked previously in hena 
{Lawsemiu alba) if a deep fast colour is desired. Dry indio-o 
leaves are generally sold at about Rs. 2 per maund. 

Every village possesses vats for the manufacture of 
indigo. They are constructed in pairs, the larger one beino- 
known as hand and the smaller as haudri. They are 
connected by a channel (c/uitho). The Jumdri is seven feet in 
diameter and contains about tw*o bullock-loads of green 
plants. The plants are steeped for 12 to 24 hours and,''after 
they have been removed, the liquor is lashed with a beater 
called mahnddni. This beating .should not be violent or 
spasmodic, but light and continuous. The froth is kept from 
rising by putting small quantities of mustard oil in the water 
from time to time. The liquor, which becomes reddish in 
colour, is allowed to settle and is then drawn oflf. The 
residue, or mdl, is then put into the haudri, from which anv 
remaining liquor is removed. The mdl remains in the haudri 
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for about 24 hours, after which it is taken out and placed on 
cotton sheeting- {bhathf)^ spread on porous’earth. It is then 
made into small balls and left in the sun to dry. 

Before being made into balls, sand is sometimes mixed with 
the mdl in the proportion of one to eight, with the object of 
increasing the weight. This is chiefly done by cultivators, 
who have to make over their indigo to banUis in payment of 
debts. 

Prior to the British occupation, l^ddhar indigo is said to 
have sold at as much as Rs. 3 per seer. Since therj the 
price has fallen owing to the competition of Punjab indigo 
and of aniline dyes, and good indigo now sells at about 
R. 1-8 per seer or, if slightly adulterated, at R. i to R. 1-4. 

Bhang is a sarav crop and is cultivated on irrigated 
lands. Its cultivation for the market takes place only at 
Khdri and G^ijdn. Elsewhere, a few plants are grown for 
domestic use only. Land selected for bhang is generally 
left fallow tor a yean but if manure is used, a crop can be 
raised every year. The land is first ploughed, when dry, in 
July or August. This ploughing is known as mk(ihan\ and 
immediately afterwards the field is manured at the rate of 
one bullock-load to every four or five paces. In November 
the field is irrigated, the manure being well spread at the 
same time. After the moisture has been absorbed, the seed 
is sown broadcast and the land is again plouglied and 
formed into plots for purposes of irrigation. The seed 
germinates on the sixth day, and the land must be watered 
every fortnight after germination. Any male plants in the 
field are taken out when the crop is about waist high. The 
male plant can be easily distinguished from the female by 
its scantier foliage and tlie early fall of its leaves. By 
leaving the male plants in the field, the flowers and twigs of 
the female plant fail to become charged with narcotic 
principle, whereby the crop is spoiled. In June the female 
plants begin to lose their leaves and this is the signal for 
cutting. The bundles are taken to a place called pir^ where 
they are allowed to dry for four days. .The stalks are then 
collected and beaten with a stick, and the twigs and fruit, 
which are thus extracted, constitute the bhangs which is 
ready for use and is sold at Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per maund. No 
drugs are manufactured from bhang, only the seeds are used 
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as a beverag-e. The natives have a curious superstition 
that the bhang •plant was created from the excreta of 
Pharaoh on his having a dispute with Abraham. Its 
cultivation is alst^ considered to bring bad luck, and in 1904 
the people of Khdri talked of abandoning it. 

The only crop^ grown especially for fodder is hiring [Setaria 
fiaiica). The cultivation has been recently introduced and 
is to be found only along the western side of the country, 
on irrigated lands. After the embankments have been 
Hooded, tlie seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in, but the 
•land is not harrowed. The seed germinates four days after 
being watered, when the plant is called angiir. Another 
watering takes place when the young plants are a little 
above the ground. They are then called salla. The crop 
requires further waterhig every ten days or a fortnight and 
is first cut in June. Second and third crops arc cut in July 
and August. The first cutting is considered to possess 
most nutriment, but the crop is not greatly esteemed for 
fodder and, wlien given to horses, is believed sometimes to 
give them mange. 

It will be seen from the above that, except for wheat in 
irrigated lands, manure is seldom used. Flood crop areas 
require no manure, whilst the amount of land available in 
proportion to the W'ater is so large in irrigable areas that as 
a rule the same land is only cultivated every third year. 
Irrigated land, which is left fallow for two years, is called 
aithUj and when again ready for use is ndhwar. In Hood 
crop areas, land from which the crop has just been taken is 
hheri, and after a year it is ?whh. 

Gardens arc few in number. Here and there, where there 
is permanent water, gardens are to be found which indicate 
the fertility of the soil by the rapid growth which they have 
made. That at Kotra, for instance, which w\as planted not 
more than 45 years ago, contains large trees, sweet limes 
and mangoes preponderating. Dates are grown in a few’ 
places, but no special attention is paid to the trees, as in Mak- 
r^n, and the quality of the fruit is poor. Owing to the 
poverty of the cilltivators and the absence of a permanent 
supply of water, no great advance in this direction can be 
looked tor. Good vegetables are produced, including 
cauliflowers, spinach and radishes. The latter are frequently 
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cultivated in a small portion of a plot assigned to oilseeds. 
For summer use the chdha (Lagenaria vulgaris) and mchd 
[Citrullus fisiulosus) are sown with the sdn'zvauri judr. The 
seeds of both are inserted in holes made at intervals six feet 
apart and covered with earth. The plant when growing, 
trails along the ground. With arhdri jndr^ melons are 
sown, and water-melons with sdfitvanri jiidr. The fruit of 
jieither is of good quality. 

There has been a great increase in cultivation in 
Kachhi since the advent of the pax Britamiica . The life of 
General John Jacob and the general history of Kahlt have only 
to be studied to show how, previous to tlie advent of the 
British, the country was subjected to constant raids, now 
by the Brahuis, now by the Baloch, and now' by the Khan’s 
army. No comparison can be made between the state of the 
cultivator a quarter of a century ago and at the present time. 
His life is safe, and, so long as nature is fav ourable, he is 
certain to enjoy the produce of the seed he has sown. 

The cultivators are on the whole ignorant and their 
methods of cultivation are old-fashioned and exceedingly 
simple. There appears to be no reason, however, why 
improvements in the methods of cultivation should not take 
place, if means are taken to provide instructions to the 
tillers of the soil. Vegetable culture is already increasing, 
and experiments with sugar-cane at Gandava have been 
encouraging. 

The cultivator’s principal implements are the plough,, 
which is known har ox hal ; the plank-harrow or scraper 
(k/nr), with which he makes embankments ; and the clod- 
crusher or log used in place of a roller for breaking clods and 
smoothing the ground, known as 7 tidla, Among minor 
implements may be mentioned the rarnha or spade ; the 
kodar or mattock ; the shapplnr or chanjiir^ and valiola 
for weeding, and the ddtri or ddtra for reaping. A rake 
(pdhora) is used for removing manure in the byres, and tlie 
dhall or w^ooden spade worked by two men w ith a rope, for 
making small embankments. Carts, known as gddi, are 
either imported from Sind or are made locally near Shor* 5 n. 
They cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 and carry as much as 1 5: 
maunds. Owning to the cheapness of iron, all implements,, 
for making which this metal is utilized, have been improved, 
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and iron chains have been substituted for the leather ropes, 
with which the kinr was formerly drawn. 

No recogfnised system of giving- advances to cultivators 
exists, but in years of unusual scarcity or absence of flood- 
water, the Khan of Kaldt and the more wealthy landholders 
hav^e sometimes made advances of grain or money to the 
cultivators. Such advances are recovered in produce by 
instalments at the ensuing harvests. Advances to the amount 
of Rs. 28,879 made by the Khan of Kalat to his 

cultivators in 1900. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that, owing to the pre- 
cariousness of agriculture as a means of livelihood, ncarl}* 
the whole of the cultivating classes are in debt. Such 
debts are generally contracted with Hindu ban las. In the 
Ganddva nidhdi alone*, lands are reported to be mortgaged 
to the amount of nearly a lakh of rupees and mortg-ages to 
the value of Rs. 5,000 are reported to have taken place in a 
single year in Hhdg N;lri. The custom of selling land and 
water to Hindus is undoubtedly gaining ground, but at pre- 
sent the majority of the cultivators obtain loans by the 
mortgage of their crops rather than of their lands. That is 
to say, the mortgagor remains in possession and at each 
harvest the bania recovers his interest in kind and such por- 
tion of fhe principal as the cultivator is able to spare. In 
certain areas, such as Jhal and Shordn, the tribal chiefs 
object to the acquisition of land by Hindus and have prohi- 
bited their acquiring it. But, whilst the Hindu banui plays a 
very important part in the social and agricultural conditions 
which prevail in Kachhi, it must not be imagined that the 
cultivator is entirely in his hands, for in the proprietary^ right 
of the soil the cultivator possesses a very valuable asset 
which he is not prepared readily to alienate. 

Moreover, there is a certain amount of “ give and lake ” 
in the transactions between the cultivator and the bania. 
When the time for collecting revenue comes round, it is 
usual for two items to go to the niodi^ as he is called, who 
is attached to every village. These are known as damhuri 
and niahiat or tnodpa. The datHbiiri system only prev^':lil.s in 
the Khan’s nidbats. The modi usually keeps an account of 
what is known as deh^-kharch, Deh-kharch consists of the 
expenses incurred by the cultivators as a body. IF a repre- 
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.sentalive of the KhAn’.s ndib or the ndih hiiT^self or a weal- 
thy landholder in other tracts conies to the-* village, he and 
his followers and horses have to be fed, the cost being pro- 
vided by the village modi. Or it may be that the villagers 
are called on for a subscription to the construction of a large 
embankment, on which their whole cultivation depends, and 
this again has to be advanced in cash by the modi. The 
expenditure thus incurred is repaid in part or in whole by 
deductioiLS from the grain-heaps of the villagers when harvest 
time arrives, hut, as an inducement to make advances for the 
purpose without interest, the village modi is given damburiy 
which generally consists of one kdsa in every khnrwdr. 
Mah/ai is another deduction from the grain-heap, at rates 
varying* from one Xv/.ya to three kdsiis per khar'wdry which is. 
given to the modi an inducement to advance small loans to 
the cultivator on easy terms. 'Thus a cultivator, who pays 
mahtaiy can generally obtain a loan at two annas per rupee 
per annum, whereas the cultivator, who does not pay rnaiifaiy 
will have to pay interest at the rate of four annas. 

Loans are generally made in grain. Wheat is given on the 
panjot system, i.e., for every four measures of grain five 
are recovered. In the case oi juiir the value of the advance 
is converted into money and recoveries are made in grain 
after a similar conversion plus two annas per annufti in the 
rupee as interest. In some of the tribal areas the interest on 
cash loans is limited to four annas in the rupee, however 
long the loan may remain unpaid. In others, a settlement is 
ahvays effected when the interest amounts to 50 per cent, 
of the principal. 

The system of mortgag-e usually in vogue is for the mortga- 
gorto remain in possession and cultivate the land jnortgaged, 
the mortgagee taking one fixed share of the crop towards 
interest and another tovvards the repayment of the principal 
at each harvest. In such cases the mortgagee also finds an 
amount of seed proportionate to his share in the produce. 
In other cases the mortgagee receives nothing towards 
repayment of the principal, but retains his right to a share in 
the produce as interest until the capital is repaid. In a third 
class of mortgages a term of years is fixed and the mortga- 
gee receives possession, but this is uncommon. In almost all 
cases a running account goes on, fresh advances are taken. 
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and fresh liability for interest is incurred, so that the 
cultivator’s land, when once it has fallen into the grasp of 
the money-lender, seldom escapes again. 

Camels, bullocks, horses and donkeys are ' the principal 
domestic animals. Large quantities of sheep and goats are 
also to be seen in the winter. They are brought down by 
the Br/ihuis from the hills. Most of the sheep return to the 
hills in summer, but many of the goats arc indigenous and 
remain throughout the year. The Jats also rear a good 
many fowls. Lggs cost about one pice each and chickens 
from four annas upwards. At the time of the Sihi fair they 
are collected for export by Jat pedlars, wlio wander from 
village to village with reed-baskets {JJidra) on bullocks in 
which to pack them. 

The principal breeds of camels found in Kachhi are known 
as kachhi y wildiii or mulki. The double-humped breed, to 
which much attention was giv’en by the ex-Khan of Kahit, 
Mir Khiidaddd, has now almost entirely disappeared. 
Camels from Makran, known as Makhurtnuy are also to be 
seen here and there, and are used for riding purposes. The 
kachhi breed is said to have come from Cutch in the Bombay 
Presidency and is generally used for riding. The wildili or 
mulki camels represent the indigenous breed and possess hiir 
carrying capacit)^ The principal breeders are the Baloch of 
the western border, the Rinds, the Magassis and the Lasha- 
ris. The Raisdnis and the Garrdni Bangulzais of Bala Nari 
also keep a few camels and the Kaheris of Chliat tar Phulcji. 
During the winter nearly all the highland Braluiis bring their 
camels to Kachhi, where they are to be found throughout the 
country. The principal centres where indigenous camels are 
to be iound arc Dddhar, Sanni, Shoran, in the country rouiul 
Gandhi va, and at Jhal, but the herds mov^e from place to place 
in search ot pasture at difTerent times of the year. 

The owners mentioned above do not themselves tend 
camels, but employ professional cameL graziers known as 
Jats or Mir Jats, the * t’f being pronounced soft. They are 
experts in camel-breeding. Each tribe or clan has a separate 
group of these Jats attached to it and all female camels 
{(idchis) remain in their charge for breeding'. As wages, the 
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owners generally pay R. i per camel per year, a system 
I^niovvn as pandra. They also take in female» camels coming 
to Kachhi in the winter. On weddings or other occasions 
when a large amount of transport has to be found, the Jats 
accompany their animals and are fed at the expense of the 
owner. They also take charge of animals hired for transport 
both locally and on expeditions to Sind, and receive one-third 
of the total earnings as their remuneration. 

No detailed information is available as to the number ol 
indigenous camels. At a rough computation there are not 
more than 4,000 animals, excluding those brought by the 
Brdhnis in winter. Most of the indigenous animals are 
« females. 

Riding camels are to be found almost everywhere, and a 
good many of those used in Quetta for Government pur- 
poses are obtained from Kachhi. Dealers are to be found 
among the Jatois of Sanni ; the Babbar Jats of Bhag ; the 
Mdchhi Jats, and Kniloi Rinds of Shordn. 

Information about the (fdferent breeds of horses in Balu- 
chistdn, their rearing and training will be found in a Mono- 
graph published in 1905 under the authority of the Revenue 
Commissioner in Baluchistdn.* The chief breeders in Kach- 
ht are the Magassis, Dombkis and Rinds. The best horses 
are to be found at Jhal among the Magassis, whose chief 
lakes great interest in horse breeding. By mating Govern- 
ment stallions with Autralian mares, which he has purchased, 
many of his toals are practically of pure Australian blood 
and show great quality. Among indigenous breeds, the 
Magassis own some good shehdnrsai and kabiHarzai mares. 
The hirzai breed, belonging to the Rinds, is famous among 
all the Baloch and another breed, of which the Rinds are 
proud, is the gertzaL The Dombki mares are of fair quality. 
The Kahdris of Phuleji own some good racing mares, their 
tavourite breed being the kajalzai. The Garrdnis of Bdla Ndri 
also have some good animals. A good many animals are 
owmed on half share with Brdhuis of the highlands, the Kachhi 
owners feeding them in winter and the highland owners 

* Horses^ Horse Breeding ami Horse Management in Baluchistan 
by R. Hughes Buller, I.C.S., with an appendix by Major H. M. Patter-* 
son, Army Remount Department. 
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in the summer.^ The followin*^ statement g-ives statistics of Agricul- 
branded mares, «tc., in Kachhi on the 31st of March, 1906. rt’RE. 
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The bullocks bred in Bdla Nari and Bhag* Nari are well 
known and suitable Yor agricultural, siege-train and army 
transport purposes and are much sought after by dealers 
from the Punjab. The bullocks of other parts of the country 
are also fine animals. Kachhi bullocks are of two distinct 
types. The higher ones are 56 inches at the shoulder, white 
or fawn in colour and with horns growing upwards and in- 
wards. The other type is smoky white with black legs and 
neck, 42 to 48 inches at the shoulder, and with horns grow- 
ing slightly upwards and backwards. Both these kinds 
fetch good prices, a pair selling for Rs. 100 and over. The 
cows are fine animals and some are good milkers. ikills 
are not usually castrated, but they are thrown and the scro- 
tum is crushed with a wooden mallet. As a result the 
animal quickly grows stout and fat. Formerly buffaloes 
were common, but nowadays only a few are to be found in 
Dadhar. 

The indigenous breed of sheep is known as kiikki and the Sheep and 
animals do not possess fat tails. The sheep brought by the 
Brrlhuis in the winter are known as khurdsuni. The /r>/, 
hitjji and barhari are the principal breeds of goats. I'he 
hiijji are the goats which come to Kachhi in the winter from 
the highlands. They have short ears and much wool, and 
are generally black in colour. The leri and the barbtvi are 
the indigenous breeds. The former have long ears and 
little wool, their hoofs are soft and they cannot stand stony 
ground. The harbari Is more prized than any other breed. 

These animals are generally brown and white with short 
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and erect ears. A g-oat produces about 12 ounces of wool 
each year. A sheep two to three pounds and. a camel about 
2 pounds. Goat’s wool, known as das^ was selling in 1902 
at about Rs. 7 to 13 per niaiind ; sheep’s wool at Rs. 10 to 
17 per maund, and camel wool, known as at Rs. 5 to 

Rs. 10 per maund. It is only for sheep’s wool that there 
is a large market. 

The Brahui flock owners divide’ their calendar year into 
four seasons : hatam corresponding with March, y\pril and 
May; bushslwm corresponding with June, July and August; 
sohel corresponding approximately to September and 
October ; and selhy i.e., November, December, January 
and l^\^bruary. Hatiim or the spring* is the Hock owner’s 
paradise, for he has returned to the highlands with his Hocks 
doubled by the lambs, and his ewes and goats are full of 
milk. In Ma.rch too he shears his sheep, goats and camels. 
Bashshdm is the shepherd’s period of rest and he is 
preparing I'or his descent to the plains. In July his animals 
cease giving milk, and arc covered at the end of the month, 
the goats generally a fortnight earlier than the sheep. During 
sohcl the flocks move down towards the plains and spend 
feeding among the freshly-cut fields. In November tlie 
second shearing of the sheep takes place. Camels and goats 
are shorn only once a year, in March. The lambing season 
takes place in January and February and is known as nanku 
By the end of the latter month, the shepherds are moving 
upwards to obtain the spring grazing in the highlands. 

Male camels vary in price from Rs. 50 to Rs. 90; ordinarily 
one can be purchased for about Rs. 60. Female camels fetch 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. Ponies can be purchased from Rs. 60 
to Rs. 100; the price of horses varies considerably, good 
ones fetching Rs. 300 or more. The price of a pair of 
bullocks varies from Rs. 60 to 120; and of a cow from Rs. 30 
to 60. A cow buffalo fetches from Rs. 80 to Rs. 130. 
Sheep fetch from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 ; lambs R. i-8 to Rs. 2 ; goats 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 4 ; kids R. 1-8 to Rs. 2, and donkeys from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 each. 

The principal pasture grounds are to be found near Jhal, 
Chhattar, Kotra, Khdri, Kundra, and Shordn. Those 
known as Dardbi, Mall, and Bhathdri near Shoran, Gahdkn 
between Gdjan and Shordn, and Lundau near Sanni are the 
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best. A part of the Mall pasture gfround is reserved by the 
Rind chief for his private use. The pasturage of the rest is 
common to the tribesmen in whose area they iie. 

Bullocks are fed on the plants and grasses known as 
or gamh ( panic um antidolalc niitera^ khivy danneh and 
puhi ; sheep and goats like and khiv and browse on the 
kiindi tree ( prosopia spicigera ); goats alone eat the kirar 
( apkylla ), KJuibhar ( salvadora olcuidcs kuiidi 
( prosopis spicigera J, kirar ( capparis aphylla ) and Itii ( taniar-’ 
ix ) form the chief food of the camel together with the Idnri 
plant ( haloxylon mnltijlornm ? ) and the grasses called ganiy 
nambo^ Uithia and popat. As might be expected in a country 
dependent almost entirely on flood cultivation, scarcity of 
Ic'dder frequently occurs. Jndr stalks compose the fodder 
principally used. Por this purpose the Jndr when cut is 
stacked and kept throughout the year ; but it frequently 
happens that if spring floods do not occur, the supply of 
lodder runs very short, and the cattle are moved to the irri- 
g’ated areas in Sind. The grasses already mentioned, which 
spring up with rain or floods, make good forage. The sup- 
ply is also supplemented by the collection of g'rasses from 
the hills, those known as kdnddr^ a thorny shrub which has 
to be wetted and pressed before it can be used, putidr^ sinTy 
kdshiini and bhiikar being most utilised for this purpose. 

No fairs are held actually in the country. The fairs held 
annually in winter at Jacobabdd and Sibi, however, offer a 
ready market to horse and cattle dealers of Kachhi. 

The Kalwar and Arain Jjits of Bhag are the principal 
horse-dealers, and collect and take horses to the Sibi and 
Jacobdbdd fairs. The Chhalgari Baloch, Garrani Hangul- 
zais and Rehdnzai Mughdris are also engaged in the busi- 
ness. Some of the Jatois are engaged in camel-dealing, 
especially in providing the numerous riding camels which 
are required by officials and others in the hig-hlands. 
Punjdbi cattle-dealers, who generally come from Multdn 
and x\mritsar, are known locally as chotela. Their visits 
generally take place about March and they have collecting 
centres at various places, generally in the villages of 
Khokhar, Arain, Berghdri and Tarigoti near Bhdg. Middle- 
men, called daldl^ are appointed by them, who are paid 
R. 1 on every head of cattle purchased by them, half of the 
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amount being borne by the seller and half by the purchaser. 
Some of the Jats also take bullocks to the DcSra Ghdzi Khi'yi 
District, where prices for Kachhi bullocks are high. They 
go in August and return in March. They have a curious 
system ot recovering half the price of their bullocks 
immediately after the sale and the remainder on their return 
to Dera GhjSzi Kluin in the following year. 

The operations of the Civil Veterinary Department do not 
extend to Kachhi. A few of the more common diseases 
known to the cultivators are mentioned below with the 
object of assisting any one who may undertake their scientihc 
study in future. 

Amongst the bullocks and cows the most common diseases 
are foot and mouth disease [moharii) ; sihiir^ the symptoms 
of which are free discharge from the bowels, Watering from 
the eyes, want of appetite and the appearance of pustules ; 
and kdlhva or kdriwa. Branding on the forehead or back is 
usually resorted to in cases of sihar and mohdra. Whey is 
also administered internally for sihar. An animal sick with 
kdlhm generally succumbs at once and no treatment is 
known. Diarrhoea {rlk) and phiphar (cough) are also not 
uncommon but arc seldom fatal. In both cases branding 
is the usual remedy. Fever with ague is known as bar and 
tamarisk (kirri) branches arc applied to the mouth and back. 
Inhalations of tamarisk are also said to be effective. Cases 
of pathdmdr from eating the poisonous stalks of judr are 
usually fatal. Other cattle diseases are known as ihYmga^ 
giddhdri^ gihami and snkk sehr. 

In camel diseases, segregation is generally resorted to, 
especially in the case of khullok or khang (cough), and of garr 
(itch). Ulcers [chhallf) on the head and boils or phoro are 
not uncommon. A camel, which is fat and has suddenl}' to 
go on a long journey, is sometimes attacked by a disease 
known as slnabatid or bharij\ probably due to overfatigue. 
Human urine, molasses {gttr) and liquor are the usual remedy. 
In case oFthe itch, the camelmen burn the branches of the kirar 
tree (capparis aphylla) and boil the ashes, which are applied 
to the body,* mustard oil being subsequently rubbed in. 

Among goats, huzmarg^ mohdrUy pasechau and garr are the 
most common diseases. Busviarg generally affects the 
lungs, which swell, and the animal dies in a few days. Segre- 
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gation is resorted to and the goatherds sometimes practise Agricul- 

a curious kind inoculation, the lung of an affected animal 

being excised and a piece inserted into a slit in the ear of 

each of the remainder of the flock. Mohdra appears to be 

a species of foot and mouth disease, for which jitdr bread 

eaten hot is used as a remed]/. Pdscchau causes enlargement 

of the spleen and swelling of the stomach. For the itch, 

a cobra’s body is cut into pieces and boiled in fat, and 

the ear or tail of the sick goat is then dipped in the boiling 

mess. About half a pound of soup made from a jackal 

is also sometimes given. The teats of a goat, which has 

eaten the frost-bitten leaves of the ak bush, sometimes swell 

and prevent milking. 

Owing to the scanty rainfall all crops depend either Irrigation, 
on flood or pormanent irrigation. Compared with the area 
under flood irrigatipn, that under permanent irrigation, 
which lies along the western side of Kachhi, is insignificant. 

The largest area under permanent cultivation is pro- 
bably that of Dddhar, Ganddva coming next. Permanent 
irrigation is also to be found round Shor<in, Gdjcin, and 
Jhal. The principal sources are theBohin, Sukleji and Mfila 
rivers, but springs and kdre 3 Cs 2 iVQ, also to be found. Almost 
every year the water in the Miila and Sukldji dries up in 
the middle of summer, or a mere trickle only remains, 
and the same may be said of most of the supplies. So far 
as can be ascertained, the number of springs is 32, of which 
23 are dry, and of kdrcBes 43, of which only 17 are running, 
but there is generally a failure to differentiate between 
springs and kdrezes^ owing to the fact that the latter are 
frequently nothing more than open channels, and it is possible 
that the number of kdrezes should be reduced and the number 
of springs proportionately increased. Jhal has 6 springs 
and 1 1 kdrezeSy Kotra, Khari and Shordn each one spring, 
and Kundra and Shordn 5 and i kdrezes respectively. No 
irrigation takes place from tanks, and irrigation from wells 
is scarce. The total number of wells, in 1904, was 21, of 
which 2 were dry and 7 were worked by the Persian wheel, 
known locally as jdldry at Khdri ; 4 at Kundra near Ganddva ; 

2 at Sanni ; and 6 at Lahri. Along the skirts of the hills 
where water is close to the surface, there seems no reason 
why cultivation with the Persian wheel should not be 
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extended. In the central portion of the Kachht plain, water 
is so far below the surface that there seems little prospect 
of any increase in the number of wells. 

■Mills are worked on the permanent supplies of water 
at Drulhar, w^here there are seven mills, at Shordn, which 
has one mill, and at Kotra, where there are two mills. 

The mills are ingeniously, though simply and roughly, 
constructed on the same principle as those found in India, 
at an initial cost of about Rs. 200. A position is selected 
where a sufficient fall can be obtained by making an 
artificial embankment about 12 or 15 feet high. A wooden 
shaft furnished with flanges (c/iarkh) is placed in position 
beneath a platform, on which are two millstones l/>uf^)y the 
lower being fixed and the upper or runner being attached to 
the shaft. Over the millstones is fixed a wooden receptacle 
(//o/) for the grain of the shape of an inverted cone, which 
is connected with a hole in the upper millstone through 
which the grain passes. The revolutions of the millstone 
cause this receptacle to vibrate and shake the grain into 
the mill. The proximity of the stones to one another is regu- 
lated by an ingenious arrangement of a lever, thereby varying 
the quality of the flour. The flour after being milled, is re- 
ceived in a small ditch which surrounds the millstones. Over 
all is constructed a mud roof as a protection from the 
weather. Millstones are generally obtained from the 
Mddagin mountain to the west of Gandiiva, and last for six 
or seven years. 

The mills are either let at cash rents to hanias or are placed 
in charge of servants, who are paid in cash and kind. Thus 
at Kotra a cash payment is made of R. 1 per khar^jbdry one- 
third of which is taken by the miller, who also receives one 
sark in every kharwdr as shdgirddna. 

The water of all streams, such as those at Panjmunh near 
Gandava or Bdbari near Gdjdn is divided by a notched log 
placed across them. The divisions in the log {kdth) are 
measured by the breadth of the four fingers {mushi\. A musht 

again divided into four parts or fingers known as angiisht 
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Great care has to be taken in placing^ the hath in the stream. 
The bed on eithei; side is made perfectly level with mud and 
pebbles for some distance both abov'c and below the 
divide. 

The part above the divide is known as garhidla. To keep 
the surface about the divide level and in good order a g'uard 
{^oho) is appointed either g^enerally on behalf of all the villa- 
g-es interested or separately for each village. His business 
is to keep the channel constantly clear and to see tliat tlie 
flow of water is accurate. The dividing log is fixed with 
pegs, the central one being called iniitia and those at the sides 
dorna. Round the side-pegs, circular barricades (kitlLci) are 
made with smaller pegs and filled with brushwood, the object 
being to hold up the water at the sides of the channel and to 
force the current towards the centre. Below the divide, the 
channels, ovwd/iis^ into which the various proportions of water 
are drawn olf, are divided from one anotlier by small embank- 
ments made of brushwood and filled with earth. These are 
known as })ior. 

The accuracy of the w ork is generally decided by throw- 
ing dried camel dung [kakh) into the centre of the channel 
some distance abov^e the divide, and watching to see if an 
equal number of pieces goes through each channel, and 
whether they are carried dowm on a level for a distance of 
some 8o paces below llie divide. A second test is made by 
cutting a level cross-channel, known as (ardjiy across the 
dividing embankments, to ascertain if the w'ater of the one 
channel passes into the other. 

The W'ater is re-divided in the same way in the dilYcrtMit 
•wdhis at selected points, knowm as sanna/iriy until it has been 
distributed into sufliciently manageable quantities tor 
partition among individuals or small groups. The cultiva- 
tors generally recognise their shares in the water by the num- 
ber oidahdriasov channel mouths wdiich they possess. Bither 
it is known that the dahdna carries suflicient water to irrigate 
land ploughable by a fixed number of yokes or bullocks 
(joni) or the stream is divided into certain recognised 
shares. For this purpose a night or day is reckoned as one 
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bel and each Ml is distributed into four pds^ . The ^rst pas is 
called thoi peshi pas ^ the second do pas, the third seh pds, and 
the fourth gtiddi pas. The pas is divided into four ghart. 
The ghari is again subdivided into four chothai, and the 
chothai into {owr pa. The following table gives the value of 
each division in common use:- 


V^er, name. 


V^alue in Em^^lish. 


Bel 

Do ptis 
Bus 

Do ghari 
Ghari.. 

Nim ghari 
Chothai 
A' im cho th ai... 
Pa 


... I one day or nitiht. 

... I }, day or ^ m^ht. 

... I i of a day or nig-ht, 

...I I of a day or niijht. 

... , {jrth of a da}' or nij^ht, 
... , ’ .^jnd of a day or 
...'j iln-th of a day or 

1 1-1 of a da}' or nitfbt, 

••• ! iJirbi of a day or 


In most places the pds is the unit of distribution. Else- 
where, whilst a n/m chothai and a pa are recogmised as units,* 
the lowest in general use for practical purposes is the chothai. 

The distribution of the water is generally in the hand.s of 
an expert time-keeper, known in some places as 'A gawdhiddr 
and in others as mlrdb. His business is to see that each 
owner gets his share of water at the proper tin?e. He is 
generally paid by a special share of water, and also receives 
money to buy clothes for the cold nig-hts. In some places, 
such as Khdri, he is assisted by Amunshi, who keeps an exact 
tally of the water distributed day after day, and who receives 
certain payments in kind and cash from the g^ross produce. 
The time-keepers live a hard life and instances are known in 
which their diitie.s, which involve constant looking towards 
the sun, have ended in almost total blindness. 

The system, on which water is distributed, is not so com- 
plicated as that in vogue in the highlands. Where no 
smaller unit is in use than a pds, a simple method of dis- 
tribution takes place by dialling witfi a man’s shadow. Thus 
the first and the third pds are over when a man’s shadow is 
equal to his height with the sun in the East or West as the 
case may be ; the second pds is over when the sun has 
reached its meridian and the body casts no shadow at all. 
The fourth pds lasts till sunset. 


A pds is also known as pahr in Ganddva. 
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In the GandAva nidbat a somewhat different* system is . 
followed in det(^rmining* the various pahr of the day. A 
stick, equal in leng^th to the breadth of about T2 buggers, is 
placed uprig'ht in the j^round, at rigfht ang^les to another 
about 8 fing-crs long-. When the shadow of the uprig-ht 
stick is equal with the shorter stick, one pahy is considered 
to be over. VVhen the upright stick casts no shadow, the 
second pahr is past. At noon the order of the slicks is 
reversed, and when the shadow of the shorter stick, which is 
now upright, becomes level with that of the longer, the third 
pahr is over, whilst the last pafir lasts till sunset. 

In places such as Khiiri, where more minute divisions of 
water are held by individuals, the distribiil ion of water by 
day is effected by the time-keeper noting the position of the 
sun in the heaVens. Thus in winter the lirst chothai is con- 
sidered to be over when the sun appears to have risen five 
harish'^ iibov^e the horizon and a similar method of reckoning 
is followed for each chothai^ until the sun reaches its meridian, 
which is determined by the time-keeper facing south and 
observing the sun between his two eye-brows. The chothais 
thus obtained sometimes are verified by the number of respira- 
tions made by a man in a given time, a man being assumed 
to take 24,000 respirations in one da}- of twelve hours. The 
chothai thus equals 375 respirations. Tlie live harish measure 
is adopted in winter. Allowance is ma<le for the longer days 
at other times of year by calculating 5^- harish for a chothai 
in spring and autumn, and 6 in summer. The results obtained 
are wonderfully accurate when tested by the watch. 

At night the time-keeper works by the stars. Some star or 
constellation is taken for each month in the year. The 
difficulty of the stars net occupying the same position 
at the same time every night, but appearing somewhat 
earlier, is negotiated by making* an allowance of about half a 
chothai daily. Where a star disappears in the west before 
the night is over, another star in about the same position is 
substituted and followed. 

The accurac}’ of the system has already been referred to, 
and considering the state of the country, its results indicate 

* A harish is a measurement taken from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger with a little bit more. It is equivalent to rather less 
than 2. feet. Five harish are equal to one chotjtai or about 10 feet. 
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marvellous skill. The time-keeper is sufficiently expert to be 
able to carry on his work by guess-work on the few cloudy 
days and nights that occur. 

of The irrigable lands of a village are generally divided into 
portions, each of which is cultivated in succeeding years. 
The principle of such divisions depends on the proportion of 
water to land. Generally a three years’ cycle is followed, 
but in some cases land is only cultivated once in every four 
or five years. 

The land to be cultivated is divided into strips of given 
breadth in proportion to the amount of water available. 
Thus in Ganddv^a one angiisht of water is generally 
represented by a strip oi kariwv' in width. The length 
of the strips is indefinite. The strips are apportioned to the 
different owners by throwing lots called kuit^ra or panna. 
The internal division of each strip is also distributed by lot. 
The cultivators generally divide each strip into three 
portions, the upper one being known as mohr^ the second as 
imeh. and the third as puih. Each of these is cultivated by 
them jointly, the seed and produce being shared according 
to the proportion of each owner’s share in the water. 

Owing to the insignilicance of the kurez as a permanent 
source of water-supply in Kachhi, the reader need only 
be referred in this place to Mr. Oldham’s explanation t of its 
working. He finds that the kd/'cz is an underground tunnel 
driven into the great inosculating fans which spread with a 
slope of tliree hundred to six hundred feet per mile irom 
the mouths of the hill ravines into the valleys. These 
tunnels have a slope less than that of the surface and, acting 
as a sub-soil drain, carry the water out to the surface. It is 
only round Jhal that a certain number of kdrezes exist 
constructed on the same principle as those in the highlands. 
In the majority of cases the kdrezes of Kachhi consist of 
open channels driven like the covered kdn'zcs, into water 
bearing strata, which in the proximity of the hills are not 
far from the surface, but open to avoid the difficulties caused 
by the roof falling in. It follows that much more labour is 

* A karam is equivalent to 5 feet 6 inches. 

t Paper on the Sub- Recent and Recent Deposits of Quetta, by R. D. 
Oldham : Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXV, 
part 1, pages 41 to 44, 
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involved than in drivinof an underground adit. Open 
kdrezes are known as machhi chir . Ghilzai labour is generally 
employed for knres-(Xigg\n^ and the men earn up to 8 annas 
per diem, but the Haloch and Jats have now also acquired 
some skill in the work. The sites are chosen generally 
where a hill torrent debouches into the plain, and the work 
is generally carried out in winter. 

Wells {Jdldr) are of two kinds, — bricked (pakka) and un- 
bricked {kac/ia). The former are only to be found at I.ahri 
and t he latter on the western side of the country. A pakka 
well is estimated to cost Rs. 500 or upwards and a kacha 
well about Rs. <So. It is only from tlie wells at Khdri 
and Kiinara that grain crops arc cultivated in small patches 
of an acre or two. Elsewhere, well-water is used for grow- 
ing vegetables. The wells at l.ahri are worked by pairs 
of bullocks, and in “other places by a single camel. In 
the Hohin river tl\e permanent water is utilised by cutting 
channels in the bank, about 40 feet long and 9 feet wide, at 
right angles to the bed. A low dam is then constructed 
across the bed of the stream to bring the water into the side 
channel, from which it is raised by a Persian wheel. In the 
spring of 1904, (ifteen wells of this kind were being worked. 
A somewhat similar system is followed at BliAg and Eri, but 
flood instead of permanent water is utilised, generally for 
raising vegetable crops. 

The following extract"" gives information regarding the 
depth at which water was found in a horc-hole made at 
Hellpal. No borings for artesian water have since been 
attempted, but it appears not improbable that they might he 
successful if tried at the foot of the western hills. 

“ VVe found water at the depth of 85 feet from the surface 
and at various depths corresponding with the loose anti 
quicksand strata afterwards. At a depth of about 250 
feet the pipes used would not resist the blows necessary to 
force them lurther down, and this, coupled with the fact that 
the water obtained in the last sand stratum was as salty as 
that oJ the first, caused me to suspend operations until some 
other programme could be decided upon. While I have 
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* From a letter No, 37, dated 22nd February 1S89, fi'om the Superin- 
tendent of Petroleum Works, Balucliist.in, to the District Traffic 
Superintendent, North-Western Railway, Sukkur. 
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always believed water would be found to underlie the whole 
of that rej^ion known as the paty I did not expect to find it 
so hig^h up in the strata. Much less did I expect it to be 
ol such u salty character.. It is- probable that this salty 
character will accompany the water, at any rate in the locality 
under consideration, to an unknown depth, or until gravel is 
reached, and if gravel is reached (I think such a deposit does 
underlie the/>^^/) it is impossible to say if, in the presence of so 
much salt-charged soil above it, the water found in it will be 
of a better and fresher character. I am unable to give an 
opinion on that point backed by any satisfactory argument.” 

But the feature of irrigation in Kachhi consists in the 
enormous dams, or gmidhaSy as they are locally called, 
which are thrown across the streams J^nd the co-operative 
system by which they arc constructed. All streams possess 
them. In the Mi'ila river there are only two dams of 
importance, — at Mamak and Hathidri, but the former is now 
broken. In the N«*iri there are many, the principal ones 
being at Mithri, Eri, Gadi, Ildji, Tdkri, Guldb or Tuk- 
Chandhar, and Gdmiin. Except the Gddi dam, most of 
them are either washed away or cut away each year, and 
have to be reconstructed. As they are only earthen struc- 
tures they are unable to withstand a violent ilood, but they 
are very effective when a flood comes down the river gra- 
dually. An important decision on the question of the 
localities in which dams might be built was given by Sir 
Robert Sandeman in November, 1883. A dispute had 
occurred between the jdnashm and the Garrdni Baii- 

gulzais over the Gddi dam and, in connection with the case, 
a representative jir^a of Hrdhui chiefs and deputies of the 
Khdn determined that the following places were those 
at which dams had been constructed from ancient times : 
Bakhra, Mithri, Zahrowdh, Bh6ri, li)ri, Mi'isawcih, Haji, Gola, 
Dandor, Tdkri, G<^mun, Chandhar, and Badda. The first 
twelve, ^it was stated, belonged to the Brjihuis, who were at 
liberty to construct new dams on the same sites when they 
found it necessary. Below Badda it was custom;iry for the 
Khdn to construct other dams. 

The site for a dam having been selected, the 7 idtb or 
principal landholder and the cultivators, who are repre- 
sented by their arhdb or raiSy determine how many pairs 
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of bullocks are required to make the dam, Tlie cultivators 
then depute as * many of their number as are required, and 
these men assemble with their bullocks at a selected point. 
They brin^ with them food for themselves and their bullocks 
for a g'iven period. Meanwhile an eng'ineer, called rdza^ 
is appointed, whose business it is to direct the work and to 
distribute the men and animals at convenient centres, as the 
earth for the construction has to be brought from some 
distance. The agricultural implement most used is the 
kinr^ or wooden plank drawn by bullocks, with which earth 
is moved from one place to another. The extent ot these 
enormous dams may be determined from the fact that the 
Mdmak dam in the Mula, when last constructed, took 700 
pairs of bullocks two months. The dimensions of this dam 
were roughly 750 feet long, t8o feet wide at the toot, and 
about 50 or 60 feet in^height. The employment of too pairs 
of bullocks on certain of the dams for a month is frequent. 

But the most important dam in Kachhi is the great Gadi 
gandhdy on which practically the whole both of BhAg 
and of the Nasirabdd nidbat depend for its supply of Hood 
water, and, as its construction is typical of the co-operative 
system followed in building all the great dams in Kachhi, a 
detailed account of it will not be out of place here. 

It must be explained that the Gadi is a branch channel of 
the Nari, and tliat the dam is constructed to prevent the 
waiter flowing down it. If it does so, much of it is wasted, 
as the Nari water then joins that of the Bokin, wdiich itself 
brings a supply that is nearly sufFicient for irrigation purposes 
in the w^estern side of Kachhi. 

. Immediately after the sarav harvest, about March 
or April in each year, the cultivators begin to make 
preparations for providing their respective quotas in 
connection with the construction or repair of the dam, and 
at the beginning of June they proceed to the dam with 
their bullocks, and taking provisions and fodder sufficient to 
last Tor a month. The wffiole dam has not, of course, to be 
constructed every year, but annual repairs are required. In 
the flood season if heavy floods happen to w’ash away the 
whole of the dam, in spite of the efforts of the party ot culti- 
vators, which is generally deputed at that time to watch the 
dam and do urgent repairs, they are required to go to the 
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place at once. In such cases if the rainfall in the hills has 
been heavy, the flood water sometimes does not diminish in 
volume for several days and the men have to wait until the 
force of the torrent has subsided. 

To reconstruct the dam or to repair a breach, work is com- 
menced on either side simultaneously. In case of reconstruc- 
tion a new site is generally selected, h'ach portion is conti- 
nued from the sides towards the centre, until the whole 

volume of water is brought to flow throu<»;h a narrow stream 
about 15 yards in width. The depth of water in the channel 
varies from two to four feet and the difficulty of construction 
varies accordingly. As soon as the channel has been reduced 
to a minimum width, a larj^e log, about 2 feet in circumference, 
called is placed horizontally across its njOLith. This is 
strengthened by another two-legged support called ghaiidh 
resembling an inverted pair of tongs. T\\q ghajiiih is again 
supported by a wooden prop, which rests on the ground, the 
upper end being let into the neck of the gliundh. If the 

volume of water is large and the mouth of the channel 

consequently too wide for a single log, one or two more are 
added. They are supported in the same way. Stout poles 
made of tamarisk or kirar^ are then placed in position on the 
upper side of, and resting against, the horizontal log. 
The framework thus made is covered with bushes, 
gunny bags, cloth, old carpets, rags, etc., strong enough 
to prevent the water from percolating. The lower 
part of the channel is now almost dry and is immediately 
and speedily lilled with dry earth from heaps previously 
collected. It is a matter of no little danger to drive the 
first pair of bullocks across the bottom of the breach 
and the first man, who crosses, is greeted with shouts of 
applause. 

The 7/ri/^and the arhdh of Bhdg remain on the dam through- 
out the operations. They exercise general supervision 
over the work and take steps to prevent friction and to dis- 
pose of other matters connected with the arrangements 
of the gathering. They are fed at the expense of the 
cultivators. 

The rdza^ as has been already mentioned, attends to the 
engineering part of the business and receives one rupee per 
diem in addition to his food. This consists of one seer of 
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atta, one-eig-hth of a seer oi ghi^ and the same quantit}' of 
sugar. If he cHtooscs to Hv^e with the cultivators, he gets 
cooked food in lieu of the ration-allowance. The cross log 
and its supports, etc., are found by the cultivators, and are 
shaped by the village carpenters, whoso w’ages are paid 
from the grain heap at the time of harvest. 

In addition to these men, a minstrel {jnirdsi or domb) 
accompanies the cultivators, whose business it is to beat his 
drum, when the work of closing the mouth of the channel 
begins, in order to excite the workers to special exertion. 
He is paid a lump sum of Rs. 2 to Rs, 5, and is fed by the 
cultivators. His services are requisitioned only for four or 
five days. 

Petty repairs are carried out by labourers engaged for 
cash locally under the orders of the arhub of Hhdg. As 
soon as floods come down the river, a certain number of 
cultivators are told off to live near the dam and see that it 
does not break, or to repair any small gaps that may be 
made in it. The impounded flood water is taken oft' in 
canals (w/A/), from which it is led into smaller channels to 
the fields w'hich have previously been embanked. In the 
Ndri, but not in the Miila, it is usual to break each dam as 
soon as sufticient w^ater has been received to irrigate all the 
lands under it. The water tlien passes’ forward to the next 
dam, whicli is broken in its turn. 

The distribution of tlie labour which is required on the 
erection of these huge dams will now be described. The 
distribution, which is known i\s gham* is calculated by first 
determining the number of pairs of bullocks required. 
The total number of pairs is then distributed over the 
cultivators holding lands under the Brdhuis of Bdla Nari and 
those of Bhdg N<iri holding from the Khan of Kalat. 
The former contribute one-fifth of the total and the latter 
tour-fifths. The share of the Bhag Ndri cultivators is 
again distributed on the principal divisions of the nuthat. 
These are Tall-Bh^ig two sharc.s, Mirpur Manjhu-VVdli one 
share, Tambu one share, and Kanda-Palal one share. Bach 
of these shares has now to be again subdivided according to 
the number of villages comprised in each division. The 

* Among the Jats it is known as bddslwhl-irappary the kinj>’s rug 
or carpet. 
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vast extent of country thus incliicled in the gham may be. 
g’aug:ed from the fact that Tambu lies neariy seventy miles 
south of the site of the Gddi 

Since the construction of the numerous dams alon<:^ the 
upper course of the Nari there has been a g’ood deal of con- 
trovers}^ between the cultivators of Bala Ndri and Bha^ 
Nciri as to the proportion of pairs of bullocks to be found by 
each. The Blidg" Ndri cultivators assert that their brethren 
of Bdla Nari should contribute equally with themselves, but 
no settlement has yet been arrived at. 

The distribution of yokes which is now in force in Bhdg' 
Ndri dates from the beginning* of the reig'n of Mir Khudd- 
ddd Khan of Kaldt (1857 — 1893), aiul was arrived at by a 
Committee of f'lders. A copy of the agreement, dated loth 
Ramzan, 1276 H. ( 1859*60 A. D.). is still in possession or 
arbab VVali Muhammad of Hluig (1905) signed by repre- 
sentatives from lower Ndri and Tall-Bhdg. The distribution 
of the four-fifths assigned to Bhdg’ Ndri has always been in 
the hands of the headmen of the divisions comprised in the 
Hhdg Jtidbai inclusive of the revenue-free villages. The 
internal distribution among the cultivators depends in its 
turn upon the decision of the arbab of Bhdg, the aialik 
of Mirpur, the nvadera of Tambu and the arbab of Kanda- 
Paliil, who are now guided by their personal knowledge in 
determining the share of each of the villages in their charge, 
the general svipervision being in the hands of the arbab ot 
Bhdg, to whom the last three are responsible. Formerly, the 
amount of land in each village was calculated by seers, 
pdosiy chittacks, etc., down to the lowest unit, which was 
known as a dukka. This was considered equivalent to 
500 jarfbs, whence a seer would have been equivalent to 
32,000 jdribs. The system has, however, now fallen into 
disuse. The reveiuio-frce villages appear seldom to. con- 
tribute their full (ptota in spite of repeated representations 
of their fellow-cultivators to the Khdn’s representative, the 
iidib. The actual distribution among the cultivators, which 
is settled by their representative headman in conjunction 
with the arbab, malik or wadera, varies according to the 
material condition and number of cultivators of each village, 
and is generally apportioned among individuals on the 
amount of land possessed by each. 
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Let us now suppose the total number of yokes required 
from Bhclg Ndri*for the reconstruction of the Gcldi dam at a 
particular time is 100. According’ to the five equal shares, 
this number will include 40 yokes from Tall-Bhag, and 20 
yokes each from Mirpur, Tambu and Kanda-PaliW. The 
40 yokes found by Tall-Bhag will again be divided into 
six equal shares for each of the six groups of villages 
included in the track. These yokes will again be distri- 
buted proportionately over each village by the arbdb of 
Bh;lg under the guidance and orders of the Khiin’s ndzb. 
The distribution of the share of each village among the 
various landholders in the village rests with the headmen 
concerned, each of whom bases his calculation on the amount 
of the land to be brought under cultivation by each cultivator. 
For villages, the cultivation of which may have suffered, 
allowance is made by the headman at his discretion. 

The cost of material is recovered from the cultivators in 
the same proportion as the number of yokes. Small sums 
are advanced at the time by the village znodi and debited to 
the fund known as deh kharchy and when the work is 
finished, the total cost is calculated and recovered propor- 
tionately from each grain-heap at harvest time. The 
expenditure on material for repairing a bad breach sometimes 
amounts to Rs. 100 or more. In years of scarcity, when 
the cultivators have lost or been forced to sell their bullocks 
and cannot afford to provide the number of yokes required of 
them, the necessary yokes and drivers are hired in the 
surrounding country and the cost, which is generally at the 
rate of R, i-o or 1-8 per diem, is distributed among tlie 
defaulters. 

A reference to the character of tenures and tenancies in 
the district will be found in the section on Land Revenue, 
in Chapter III. In some instances such as the Daloch on the 
western border, the proprietors of land are themselves the 
tillers of the soil, but in the majority of cases, especially 
among the Jats, lands are cultivated by tenants-at-will from 
among their poorer brethren. Rent is almost everywhere 
paid in kind, and a division of the total produce of the crop 
is made between the landlord and the tenant in accordance 
with the chief requisites of cultivation, viz., the land, seed, 
bullocks, and labour. The rates vary in, the different parts 
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of the district, and a brief account of rates of rent prevalent 
in each area is g^iven below. It must be Mioted that in all 
cases the revenue, cesses and wages of village servants are 
invariably paid from the common heap. 

In unirrigated areas in the Ganddva nidbat, where a ten- 
ant supplies all recpiisites of cultivation, and cultivates fields 
already embanked by the landlord, he pays one-fourth to 
one-third of the net produce as rent, but if he has to embank 
the fields himself, the rate of rent is about one-fifteenth of 
the produce. In Kotra the prev^ailing rate of rent in the 
former case is one-third, while in the latter case it varies 
from one-sixteenth to one-eighth. In Khdri the proprietors 
are themselves the tillers of the soil, but when a tenant 
is engaged he provides labour and plough oxen and the 
rent is about one-third of the produce, the seed being 
supplied by the tenant and the landlord in the same 
proportion. 

in irrigated lands in GandAva, besides revenue, cesses 
and wages of village servants, the seed is also taken out of 
the common heap, and the balance is equally divided between 
the landlord and tenant, the latter providing plough oxen 
and labour. 

In Kotra the rent is paid at the rate of one-third of the 
net produce, the tenant finding all requisites of cultivation. 
In Kunara the tenant, who finds bullocks and labour, pays 
at the rate of one-third or three-fourths in different areas to 
the proprietor, who supplies seed. In other areas, where the 
tenant also supplies seed, the rate of rent is one-fifth of the 
net produce. In the irrigated areas of Khari and Kunara, 
when water belonging to one is turned on the lands of another^ 
the shares of produce between the owner of water and that of 
the land are three-fourths and one-fourth respectively in 
Khari, seed being supplied by the former and bullocks and 
labour by the latter. Should a tenant be employed in such a 
case, h(5 three-fourths of the share of the owner 

of the land for supplying bullocks and labour, the rate of 
rent payable to the owner of land therefore being one-six- 
teenth of the total produce after payment of revenue. In 
Kundra the rent of land is generally fixed in a lump sum in 
cash. The system is called bliung in Khdri and pero in 
Kundra. 
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In unirri^ated lands in the Nasirabad nidbai the rent varies 
from one-eleventji to one-eighth when the tenant finds all 
requisites of cultivation, but when he cultivates a field which 
has been embanked by the landlord, he pays one-fourth of the 
produce to the landlord. 

Tenants invariably supply seed, bullocks and labour in 
unirrigated areas and the rent payable by them varies from 
one-twelfth to one-eig^hth of the produce. 

When a tenant undertakes to supply all requisites of 
cultivation, the rate of rent in unirrigated lands is generally 
one-seventh, but if a landlord shares equally in llndingplough 
oxen, he receives about one-third of the produce. 

In the Dildhar nidbat \\\<^, tenants, engaged in the cultivation 
of dry-crop lands, supply seed, bullocks and labour, and the 
rent payable to.tlie hwidlord is usually one-eighlli of the tiet 
produce. In irrigated areas the rent is one-sixth, when all 
requisites are supplied by the tenant, but when the seed is 
supplied by the landlord, the produce is equally divided 
between him and the tenant. 

In Jhal the Magassi chief levies from his tenants one-fourth 
to one-half of the produce, which includes revenue as well 
as rent ; tlie tenants find all requisites of cultivation. 

Similarly in Shordn, where rent also includes revenue, 
the rate is tvvo-fifths, and the tenant takes back from the 
common heap tlie seed supplied by him. 

In the irrigated areas of Gdjiin the produce is equally di- 
vided between the tenant and the proprietor after also deduct- 
ing the amount of seed ; labour and bullocks being found by 
the tenant. 

In Sanni when a tenant reclaims waste land and brings it 
•under cultivation, he obtains a right of occupancy for a term 
not exceeding seven years, the rent payable to the Jatoi land- 
lord is onc-sevonth, one-sixth, one-lifth and one-foiirlh re- 
spectively during the first four years and one-third during the 
remaining three years. In unirrigated area the proprietor 
supplies seed, and the tenant, who only finds labour and 
bullocks, pays five-sixths of the net produce as rent. 

The tenants of dry-crop lands generally supply all requi- 
sites of cultivation and pay one-eighth to one-twentieth in 
Bohin lands, one-tw'entieth in Bdla Ndri, one-eighth in the 
Kaheri country, and one-tenth in the Dombki country. 
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No regular cooley class exists in the district. In the 
larger villages labourers can, however, hve had at a daily 
wage of 3 to 5 annas. A field labourer’s daily 
wages vary from 3 to 7 annas, the reaper (Jai^yar) is general- 
ly given a share varying from one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
the crop cut. In some places the luigars are paid at the rate 
of 12 dhungs (24 ears) o{ Judr and 2 sa//tlis of wlieat daily. 
When the reaper is paid in corn, he gets about a topa (i| 
seers) of /V/^/r and a sheaf {Jduikur) of wheat containing grain 
worth about four annas. The reapers are also allowed to 
graze their cattle free on the stalks left in the field. 

* When the sheep and goats belong to one person, the 
shepherd engaged gets about K. i per mensem besides his 
food and clothing, but if the animals belong to diflerent per- 
sons, the rate varies from nine pies to one am'ia per mensem 
per animal. The wag'es paid by Hrahiii Ilock-owners to shep- 
herds have been given in the Gazctf:eers of S nr inmn and Jha- 
hniHitiy and apply also to the Bnihui population of Kachhi. 
In the Dombki country a shepherd is sometimes engaged f;u- 
a term of four years, at the end of which he is given one- 
fourth of the entire flock vvdiich he may liave in his charge. 

The cattleherd gets about Rs. 2 per mensem with food 
and clothing from the owner of the herd, but if the animals 
belong to difl'erent persons, the rale is about 2 annas per 
milch cow and one anna for every other animal. In the 
Diidhar nidbaiy a custom also prevails under whicli the cat- 
tleherd is paid at one topa of grain per month per animal, 
jadf' being given for six months and wheat for six months 
in a year. In the DombkiyV/gzV, a cattlelierd generally gets 
3 annas a month per cow. 

The camelherd generally gets one rupee per mensem 
besides his food and clothing for all the camels belonging to 
a single person. The camel graziers are generally the 
Jats, who use the milk of the camel, appropriate wool, and 
can empjoy one camel from the herd to bring pish or dwarf 
palm leaves for sale. 

The Hindu who measures the grain at the time of harvest 
is an important official, and is indispensable at the time of 
the batdi or division of the grain heaps. His wage.s con- 
sist of a share of produce at rates varying almost in every 
tract or village. They are gener lly paid either on each 
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k/iarivdr of grain or on each t^rain heap measured by him. 
In the former ca|*e, they vary from one-sixth of a kdsfi to 5 
hhds per kharwur and when paid on the g^rain heap 
they are one-lourth of a kusa to one kihu per nch^ but the 
latter rate is less common. In addition to the above, 
a dharTi.Hii is also entitled at some places to a pay- 
ment called nr^iOdra^ which consists of a small quantity 
of grain twisted up in a sheet and placed on the 
threshing* Hooi to separate the cultivator’s share of 
the grain lieap from the State share. J'he village modi 
or the money lender receives certain payments described in 
the section on Agriculture. 

I’ersons appoinUal to watch crops are known under 
dilTerent names. Their wages in certain parts of the district 
are given beltnv. In Bhag the darhdn^ keeping watch at 
the threshing iloi*>r, gets two kdsas per khanvdi'y but in some 
cases well-to-do engage their ow n iidibs to watcli 

the crops, who are paid from 2 to 4 kusas per khariz>di\ In 
Xasiralj/sd tlio kdnidry appointed by the fuiih ti^ watch the 
crops, gets from tlie agTiculturist’s share i kdsa per k/iarztdr. 
In Dildhar the toha^ who also supplies water to the /amindars 
w hile threshing, g-ets from 20 to 40 XvfwcY from oaclt thresh- 
ing Moor, In Chandava a single /d/ih is. appointed tv) w-alch 
the crops v^f the \ illage and gels Rs. 2 'tv) 4 ])er mensem. 
In Ihila Nfu'i the kaf'd'iva gets Iwv) topits j)er khurnvdj\ In 
Gajan owners of vwery dahdna (10 shabdruis) appoint one 
guard (fdgu) during tlie threshing operations, w Ik) is paid 
four kdsas v)n every dahdna of culti Vatican. 

Masons’ wages vary from 7 annas in Bala Nari tv> R. 1-4 
a day in Gandfiva. 

The blacksmiths formerly sold guns and swv)rds in larg*e 
numbers, but now' tho sale of such articles is very limited, 
'fhey are in many places paid in cash tor their work. A 
blacksmith can earn frv)m 6 ann.'is to Rs. 2 a day when 
w^ork is available. The agricultural implements made by 
him are sold for cash prices. In some parts of the district, 
wages to blacksmiths are paid in kind at the liarvest. Thus 
in Lahri and the Mirpur Deh of the Nasinibiid nidbat they 
amount to i kdsa per kharwdr ; in Jhok Gul .Muhammad and 
Na.sirabdd 3 kdsas per kharwdr; at Gajiin ij- lopas per 
kharwdr ; in Gandava (irrigated area) 4 kdsas on every grain 
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heap, also a sack of wheat and a man’s load of Judr ears. 
In such cases the blacksmith makes new, and repairs 
old, aj^ricultiiral implements of the suimnddrs, the iron 
for the new ones beiiij^ supplied by the latter. 

The carpenter is a useful village servant. His cash wages 
vary from 5 annas to one rupee a day. In many places he is 
paid in kind and the rates vary from ^ kdsa to 2 kcisas per 
khar^vdr in dilTerent places. In Dadhar one kdsa is paid on 
every hit of I and and water. In some places, such as in 
(ianddva, the carpenter is also entitled to a cpiantity of the 
harvested jttdr ears and of the wheat crop at the time oi 
reaping. He is required to make new implements and repair 
old ones, the wood being supplied by the aaitiinddt's. 

In several parts of the district the 7 nuIld,\\\\o reads nikdh^ 
ofliciates at daily prayers, teaches Muhammadan boys and 
gives charms to the villagers, gets no specified share of the 
produce of the land, but in other areas the portion allotted 
to him is generally r kdsa [nisiihmi or ?'dsNl aru'dJii) from 
every L>rain heap. In the Dfidhar aidbat this share is 4 
kdsasy made up as follows: — 2 kdsas for his oi'd inary duties, 

1 kdsa in the Prophet’s name [rnstUzvdi) and 1 kdsa for 
bringing a Kordn which is placed in the threshing floor 
to ward olT evil spirits. In Mithri the mulld gets on the 
tot.'il produce 1 kdsa out of every 6 khar^iL'drs^ and i dari 
per khnmHir\\\ Mitji. 

In the Kaheri country the Hadpotras (dcscend;i nts of 
Siiltan-ul-Arifin-Mashfik Allah) receive a kdsa of grain from 
each threshing lloor in the lands watered by the Chhattar 
hill torrent. In Nasirdbdd, Saiad Sdleh Shah, whose prayers 
to remove crop diseases are considered elTicacious, Bibi 
Sdhiba and the Saiad family of Chiragh Shdh and Bahdr 
Shdh of Dadhar each receive a kdsa from every khar^vd/' of 
tJie produce. In Mithri tlie. two Saiads, one of Mithri and 
the other of Sangdn, get each i kdsa per ktiarimir. In the 
Shahwdni jdj^if' the Saiad gets 1 topa per khui'nvdr, Saiad 
Lai Jdn* of Dadhar receives in tlie Gajan dry-crop area 1 
kdsa from every grain heap; in the irrigated area this share is 
paiil to the Saiad trom the chiefs ino'iiHijib, In Shoran 
Saiad Rasul Bakhsh of Gaiuhiva g^ets 1 kdsa from every 
threshing lloor. In the Boidn Lands, Saiad Bahar Shdh gets 
I kdsa per kharwdr. 
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In Gdjdn the local disciples of Pir Bahd-ud-din in Sind 
receive at the rate of 3 /o/fas on every grain heap. In 
addition to the above, ^/lu^ or fixed contributions are set 
apart from grain heaps in every village in the name of 
several shrines in different parts of the country. 

Among the other village servants and artisans are 
included the mirdsi or minstrel, the kori or weaver, the 
}nochi or cobbler, the gagm or sweeper, the hajdm or 
barber, the potter, the bricklayer and the ddya. 

The mirdsi performs menial services at marriages and 
other domestic ceremonials and is paid in cash or kind. 
He also begs alms at the time of harvest. 

The koriy who manufactures coarse cotton cloth, charges, 
as his wages, about 5 annas for a piece (jori)^ which mea- 
sures about J2‘yards.. 

The cobbler makes rough sandals and mends the old ones 
and earns from 5 to 8 annas a day ; but in the Dombki 
country he is paid two (opas of judr per kharwar at the 
harvest and is required to mend the sandals of the 
'^aminddrs. 

The gagra cleans the threshing floors and is paid a small 
quantity of grain ; in Blulg, however, the rale is fixed at 
t kdsa per kharwdr. 

The barber shaves the agriculturists, sometimes performs 
circumcisions, and serves on the occasion of marriages and 
deaths. For these services he is paid one quarter to two 
kdsas of judr from each heap of threshed grain at the 
harvest. 

A potter can earn from 4 to 8 annas a day. He is paid 
in cash for the earthen pots he makes. In Bdla Nari the 
potter supplies the cultivators with earthen pots free of 
cost and sometimes fetches water for them on his donkeys, 
and is paid 5 topas of judr on every kharwdr of the 
produce. 

The rates for bricklaying vary from 12 annas to R. 1-2 
per thousand, and a bricklayer can earn from 12 annas to 
Rs. 2 a day. In Shoran he is required to pay the Rind 
chief one anna for every thousand bricks he makes. 

The ddya has to fetch water, and occasionally fuel, for the 
cultivators at the time of sowing and harvesting the crops, 
and has also to perform similar servi^:es for officials 
8 
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appointed to watch the crops. His wages vary from 
|ths of a kdsa to 3* P"*- 

oarts of the district. .. ■- 

liidr is the staple food grain of the country. heat is 
■di used as such in several parts of the district. Ihe 
prices vary according to the condition of the seasons , 
they generally rise at the time of sowing as seed is then 
most in demand. Prices also go up m a locality where the 
crops have failed, and they are also affected by the haryes s 
in the neighbouring Province of Sind. I he following table 
gives the average price per maund of the revenue gram m 
the dilferent nidbaU in ir)of) : 

Wheal. 

Ivs. a. p 

2 1111 

IMdhar 

BhAg 

3 10 o 
3 6 lo 

... 2 I f I 

Durinrr the .second AfghAn war the local crops laded, 
sv-ix..xxt flour sold at. 3 Ksers. per rupee, i'nfl /f«f f 

t ‘. I mi ni6 fm 

1KS3, when (Mvitig to large expons t 
wheal in GandAva rose to 5 seers per rupee. The years 1894 
■ and 1899 were also vears of famine and prices rose 111 many 
parts of the district as will be seen from the following 
statement: : 

Wheat per rupee. 

1S94. 1899. 

Scers. at. Sens, ch, 

« 7 

12 O 

17 10 
10 II 

In the tribal area of BAla Nari, and in the l.ahri and 
V-lAdhar nidkifs, the Indian weights with a seer of 80 tolas and 
a maupd of 40 seers have been introduced -, and the weights 
arc * those of 5 seers, 2i seers, 2 seers,^ 1 seer, i seer, 

' seer, i- .scer, cllittack, 1 chltlucU and I chiltack. In other 

I’.o. ’..f lU.^ Ksl^i iirc ifictl j Hig sssr 

in Viajan oV ,00 tvvY»«v... lu ..v-o.vxl.i ^ ... Knd 

GandAva of 88 rupees ; and in Sanni, Bhag and NasirAbAd 
nidbats of 84 rupees. 


JuAr. 
K.S. a. p. 

2 TO 8 

15 :> 

2 4 

2 7 7 

.3 .3 H) 


iio Uf\v^ ^vsvRilyrt ill 

‘.-Sltta, v\\v.; JVV iv.s.-.ts tjl 


D A cilia r 

C»aiulA\ a 
Shoiviu 
(hal 


8 o 

23 « 
»9 3 


181^4. 
Set-rs. di. 
10 O 
13 o 
30 1 1 
29 5 


fmU’ in r rupee. 


1899. 

Sc-ors. ch. 

9 8 

13 o 
27 S 
24 8 
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The weig-hts used by the goldsmiths are those in use 
in other parts cW' India, the lowest unit being a 7 nung- 
or grain, two viuns[s make one rattiy 8 luittis make one 
Tfidshay and 12 mdshas make one tola. The rupee, 8-anna, 
4-anna and 2-anna pieces are also used, representing 
respectively the weight of tola, 6 ??ids/ias\ 3 mdshas and 
mdska. 

Grain is sold trenerally by wooden measures, which are of 
different capacity in different parts of the district. The 
following are the measures in ordinary use in the various 
7 iidbats : - 


(0 


l?h;ig nidbat. 

Lowest unit is nim pinrkL 
* 2 nim pinrki 
2 pinrki — 

2 mdnga 
4 lopa 
60 krisa 


r pinrki. 

I m.-inga. 

I topa. 
i kdsa. 

I khnrwdr 


(2] Lahri, and Dadhar nidbats. 

4 paropi - i topu, 

4 topa “• I kc 4 sa. 

60 kAsii I kharwiir. 


(3J (iiandclva nidbat. 

4 chuthai “ 1 toya or paropi, 

4 toya -= I topa. 

4 topa 1 k;\sa. 

60 kdsa = T kharw-ar. 

f he used by the shopkeepers in the ^lidbats are o( 

different sizes, but a kusa of a uniform size is used to 
measure the revenue grain and is known as the sarhdr/ kdsa* 
The following is the approximate weight of a kdsa^ in stan- 
dard seers, of wheat and Jadr in the various nidbaLs : - 


Wheat. Judr. 

Srs, clik;5. chks, 

niisi^: I!: in n 

lAhiti A H 

Dddlnir ... 78 60 

GandAva ... 7 6 14 

Nas-irbAd ... 7 14 
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The measures in use in the tribal areas are the foHojy- 

I 

mg 

Mitbri nnd Eri in BAla Ndri. The lowest unit is 


(b) 


thtila^ which weighs about 1 

seer and 9 chittacks. 

4 thdla 

== 1 

pinrki. 

4 pinrki 

I 

topa. 

4 topa 

— I 

kdsa. 

2 kAsa 

r= I 

guni. 

15 guni 

= I 

bori. 

2 bori 

= I 

kharwAr. 

Other places in BA la 
unit. 

NAri. 

Chuthai the low' 

4 chuthai 

= 1 

pinrki. 

4 pinrki 

= I 

topa. , 

2 topa 

= I 

dari. 

2 dari 

= I 

kAsa. 

7^ kAsa 

= I 

guni. 

2 guni 

= \ 

bori. 

4 bori 

= 1 

kharwAr. 


A Msa of mnng in Mithri iind Eri weighs about 7 seers 
and 10 chittacks, while in other parts of Bdla NAri it is 
double in weight. 

In other tribal areas in Kachhi the measures in general 

use arc the following : 

4 thfila or chuthai = 

4 pinrki = 


pinrki or I ova. 
topa. 


2 lopa 
2 inAnga 
60 kAsa 

The standard weight 


mAnga, 


3f 


1 

= I 

1 

— I kdsa. 

=: r kharw^Ar. 
kdsa of principal 


different parts of the tribal area is as follows : 


Wheat. 


Jtidr, 


Sireh. 


grains m 


Mung, 



Srs. 

chks. 

Srs. 

chks. 

Srs. 

chks. 

Srs. 

chks. 

ShorAn 

11 

12 

11 

0 

10 

M 

13 

8 

BolAn L^iids 


.. 

*4 

^4 

.. 


16 

5 

Sanni 

*3 

4 

12 

8 

1 1 

4 

*4 

8 

GAjdn 

8 

X 

7 

12^ 

- 



8 

Hi 


A bullock-Ioad of grass is known as jowdL or a bar. Fodder 
is also sold by the tarangar or bullock-load. A biik is a 
double handful of grain, a dhung is a couple ofywd/'ears; 
a bhdkur^ bhdkul or sathli is a small sheaf of judr or wheat 
harvested in the field, a bad is a man's load ; and lastly a 
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ghunj\iA a sack made of two g^unny bag^s sewn together and 
with small ropes <tied to four ends. 

For measuring cloth, the people generally use the cubit 
{hath), which is an indefinite measure and answers to the 
harish of the Brahuis described in the Snrawdn Gazetteer. 

Irrigated land is known by the proportion of water 
attached to it. Thus the amount ol land is recognised 
which is attached to a shabdna or khctr of water (24 hours of 
flow) ; in Kotra a khetr represents 18 hours of flow of water. 
Elsewhere a half shabdna (12 hours) is known as a bcl, junj 
or khit, while in Ganddva wjunj is also known as angusht or 
musht, representing on the measuring board a i 2 hours* flow 
of water four fingers in breadth, and sa?nm is one-fourth ol* 
an angusht or three hours’ flow of water. In Djidhar 
measures of latld are recognised by bits of water attached, a 
/;// being an artificial measure of water irrigating about r^; 
acres of land throughout the year. A detailed description 
ot water distribution has been given in the .section on Agri- 
culture. Unirrigated land is sold by joras and bands or 
embanked fields. The latter are of various sizes. The term 
jora' is frequently used, but has no definite value, and it 
merely denotes the amount of land that can be ploughed by 
a pair of oxen for a particular harvest. A measure of land 
known as jarib is locally recognised and is mentioned in 
some of the sanads granted by the former Khdns representing 
30 pakka paces, i.e., 60 paces square. In Bhrig N;iri 
special measures for land are known as seer ; pdo of a 
seer) ; rtwrt or (i of a pdo) ; and dukka^.{\ an ana). 

These measures are said to have been introduced by the 
cultivators by mutual consent under the orders of Mir 
Mustafa Khdn of Knhit, son of Mir Nasir Khdn I, at the 
time when vigorous efforts were made to bring waste land 
under cultivation and a system was devised under which 
landholders provided Jabo ur (gham) according to their 
shares in the land. The lands w^ere roughly divided into a 
dukka, representing 500 and a.rct?/' 32,000 jaribs. I he Bhdg 
nidbat lands, for instance, were divided into five seers as 
follows : TalNBhdg or Bhag proper 2 seers, Mirpur and 
Shori I seer, Kanda-PaMI i seer, and Tambu i seer. 

The measure of distance throughout the district is the koh 
of about 2 miles. 
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WBibHTs Ordinarily Hindu months are recog’nised by the people, and 

Measures their names, with their English equivalents, are given 


Measures of below : 

English calendar. 

Local name. 

January ... 

... 

... Mdhn or Mdh 

February ... 

... 

... Phaganr 

March 

... 

... Chdtr 

April 


... Vi.sdkh 

May 


... J6th 

June 

... 

. . . AVhdr or Ahdr 

July 

... 

... Sdnwanr 

August 


... Rhadra 

September 


... Assn 

October 

... 

... Katti 

November 

. . . 

... MahngaV 

December 


... Poh 


The names of English months are used in the nidbat 
records, but in documents such as sanads^ sale-deeds, 
etc., Arabic months arc employed The seasons recognised 
by cuitivators have been described in the section on 
Agriculture The names oi the days of the week in use 
are the following : 


Juma, Shukkur 
Sakhri, Chhanchhanr 
Achar, Adit, Art, or Artvvdr 
Suinar, Som, Sum 
Angara, Manga) 

Arba, Ikidh 
Khamis, V"ir 


™ Friday 

- Satiirda} 
Sunday 
Monda}^ 
Tuesda}' 

-■ Wednesday 

- Thursday 


The British Indian coins are now used in the district 
their local names arc as follows : 


pie 

half pice 


pai 

adhela 


and 


pice - paisa 

^-anna piece ~ dabal paisa, tako, adhdni, adhana 

j-anna piece Shdhi, dodni, beani. 

4 -anna piece pdwali, choiini, 

8-anna piece adheli, atluini 

rupee — rupia, kalddr. 

In several parts of Kachhi a copper pice, roughly circular 
in shape, struck by Mir Khuddddd Khdn in the name of his 
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son Mir Alahmi'id Khan, the present Khan, is still current, 
Jt is equivalent ig value to the Indian pie. 

The major portion of the population of Kachhi arc de- 
pendent on ag^riculture, and as the culiivation largely de- 
pends on the rainfall which is scanty and precarious, sea- 
sons of drought and scarcity are frequent and involve the 
cultivators heavily in debt. Owing, however, to immunity 
from external raids afforded by British protection and 
cessation of internal feuds which in days gone by were of 
daily occurrence, the :i(imiuddrs c.-iii devote their whole time 
and attention to their fields, and the railway, which runs 
through the country, affords them ready means of disposing 
of their surplus grain in years in which rainfall is abundant 
and crops good. Improvement is noticeable in the food, 
clothing and houses of the well-tt)-do among the people, but 
the majority of them are poor. 

The greater part of the Kachhi plain ov pai is devoid of 
vegetable growth, but along its western side there arc a 
few well wooded areas. These forests are, as a rule, npt 
reserved, though the tribal chiefs, in whose jurLsdiction they 
lie, adopt some protective measures in respect of them. 
The principal trees, which are common to all forests in the 
district, consist of prosopia spicigeia^ capparis aphylla and 
siilvadora olcoidts. Zisyphiis jitjuba occurs in some of them, 
while tamarisk grows chiefly in the forests lying close to the 
river beds. A scanty growth of acacia is also found in 
some of them. 

In the Magassi country the tracts which have consider- 
able forest growth are Kandori, Jabar, Kochho, Klifit, 
BheSmbarion, Jhar, Nigluir, Dan gar and Saunrar. 'fhe 
forests are said to be entirely owned by the Magassi 
chief, who employs guards to watch them and takes the 
produce himself. The saminddi'S are, however, allowed to 
have fuel and timber \'or agricultural implements and build- 
ings free of cost. 

In Khari, the principal forests arc the Darahbi and 
Kachhdr, which are both the property of the Dimiris, 
except the northern portion of Dardhbi which belongs to 
the Tumpdnis of Kundra. 

The Gahelav forest in Gdjan, which is one of the important 
forests in Kachhi, is held jointly by the Chuk Ldshdris, the 
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GAjanis, including Qur^shis, and the Saiads, all of Gdjdn, 
who take measures for its protection. Th(^ superior jdgir- 
ddri right of the Zahri chief, however, is admitted. 

The various tracts containing forest growth in the Rind 
country are the Dardhbi in Shoran, the Mulldn, the Mdjhbi, 
ISlir-ke-dahwdla jungle, Gahelav in Shordn, Bjidra, Katobar, 
Trandra, Chan and the BhathAri jungle. The Rind chief 
claims the ownership of the forest within his jurisdiction, 
and in some cases sells the loppings of trees to the flock- 
owners by a system of contracts, the lessees paying about 
Rs. 200 for Dardhbi forest, while in other forests the annual 
contract fees var}' from Rs. lo to Rs. 30. In the Badra 
forest, capparfs aphylla grows in fairly large quantities, the 
wood of which is sold by the chief at 25 logs per rupee. 
The principal tree in the Katohar forest is mzyphiis 
the fruit of which the people are permitted to use. In 
the Bhathdri jungle, which is situated in the cultivated area 
round the llaft Wali shrine, the principal tree is the salva- 
doni oleoideSy and no restrictions are placed on the collection 
of fruit which is locally called as paini. 

In Sanni the principal forest tracts are the Lundau and 
8ar Sanni jungle belonging to the Jatois. Other minor forests 
in Sanni arc the Chdkar-Mdri-lad, Khaur-lad, and Kochha. 

A thick tamarisk forest lies in the bed of the Boldn river 
and runs from a little below the shrine of Pir Allahyar to 
near the Kulang ^ village. Its possession is disputed 
between the Shahwdni chief, Sarddr Bahddiir Rashid 
Khdn, and the Hasil Khdnzai section of the same tribe. 

The minerals, so far known and found in the district, are 
sulphur, salt, saltpetre, lime-stone and ferrous sulphate or 
mgh, 1 he minerals have not, however, been scientifically 
explored. 

A large sulphur mine is situated about 12 miles south- 
west of vSanni and three miles north of the Bhathdri village 
in the jurisdiction of the Rind chief, and is now closed. 
It was worked by the Afghdns in pre-British days, and 
is also said to have been worked at intervals in the time 
of Mir Mehrdb Khdn (1816-17 to 1839) Nasir Khdn 

11 (1840 to 1857’. The working was stopped Mir 
Khuddddd Khdn. Sulphur is contained in the stones and 
was obtained by breaking and boiling them in sarson oil. 
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Tracts of land largely impregnated with salt-bearing earth Mines and 
{kallar) occur in*the respective jurisdictions of the Zahri and 
Rind chiefs. The salt beds in the jurisdiction of the former 
cover about 4 or 5 miles, square and lie about three miles 
north of Gdjan, and immediately north of them arc those 
of the Rinds extending to about one and-a-half miles. The 
manufacturers of salt are called Nundris and came from 
Sind on the manufacture of salt being stopped there. 

The method of the manufacture of the salt is briefly as Method ot 
follows : a structure called a bhathi made of brushwood is 
erected over a ditch 45 feet x 7i feet and 2 feet deep and 
stands on wooden pillars. A layer of sand about i foot deep 
is spread over the bhathi and on this is placed a layer of 
salt-bearing earth, round the edges of which, low mud walls 
are built. The enclosure is then filled with water, which 
filters down into the tfitch and is of a reddish-yellow colour. 

'f'his liquid is then led through a drain into a lank at some 
distance and is subsequently poured into large earthen 
basins, which are placed in ihe sun. The water evaporates 
in about 4 days in summer and 15 days in winter ; the 
residue is the salt, which is spread on the ground to dry. 

There are 2 bhathis (pits) in (iajdn and 6 in Shordn, in Annua oni- 
which about 12,000 maunds of salt are manufactured in a 
year, and the selling price is Rs. 3-8 to Rs. .| per kharwdr of 
12 maunds. I'here is a large local demand, and salt is also 
exported to the JhalawAn country and Kahit. 

The Zahri chief levies an octroi duty of 4 annas per Taxation. 
kharik)dr^ and gets about ivs. 200 per amuiin for the lease of 
the right to manufacture salt at Gajan, while the Rind chief 
levies Rs. 20 and 30 kdsas of salt per bhathi annually. 

Limestone occurs in Kunara, Khdri and in the beds of fimestoiu.-. 
various hill-torrents in Sanni and Shordn and the lime 
manufactured from the stone found in Khari and Kunara is 
pronounced to be the best. It sells at about 12 and 14 annas 
per gunny bag. 

Saltpetre is produced in small quantities in Hhdg and Saltpetre- 
Mungur in the Bhdg nidbat^ in Shordn, Pdeh in Ganddva, 

Kotra and Khdri, and at Panjuk in the Magassi country. 

Its manufacture is generally limited to the amount required 
for local consumption, except at Bhdg and Shordn where it is 
manutactured for sale. At Bhag it is made by artisans 
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called ddnihii^ who also manufacture gunpowder, and at 
Shoran by the Nundris, who are engaged inrthe salt works. 
Saltpetre is manufactured from earth taken from the sites of 
old mounds or buildings, and near Shordn there is a small 
tract close to the salt-beds. The method of manufacture 
resembles in the main that of salt, but in the case of saltpetre 
the percolated water is bojlcd and then put into a reservoir 
for the mineral to subside. The Rind chief recovers a sum 
of Rs. 30 annually and the Magassi ohicf realises about 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 every year from the manufacture. Saltpetre 
sells locally at about Rs. 7 to 8 per rnaund, and is exported 
to Jhalawdn and Kaldt by the Brdhuis. 

Ferrous sulphate or occurs in the Nagau hills west 

of Sanni and has been described in the’ Jhahnmin GarA ihier. 
It is also met with in the bed of the Mukhdli' stream about 
three miles west of Gajnn and near Kumbi west ot Kotra. 

Ihe principal industry is the weaving* of cotton clotb. 
This is manufactured in almost all the important villages in 
the district. The cloth is generally of two descriptions : 
fori^ a coarse cloth, is woven in lengths of \ 2 yards and is 
sold at R. 1/4 to R. t/8 per piece ; KheSy or double cotton 
sheets of variegated colours, are mauufactured here and there 
but chiefly at Mushkdf and Jalal Khdu. They are much 
prized and sold at rates var3’ing from Rs. (> to Rs. 20 ac- 
cording to texture. The professional weavers are the Koris, 
who are classed among the lower orders of Jats and some- 
times combine agriculture with their profession. M'he process 
of spinning is Iw means of a vharkha ot a primitive type, 
and the method of manufacture is that in vogue in India. 

Utensils for domestic use and surdhis or water jugs are 
made by potters, especially in Bhag*. the coloured earthen- 
ware of Bhiig* is a famous curiosit}' of the country. In 1905-6 
the Foliiical Adviser to His Highness the KhAn of Kahit 
obtained some painted earthenware from Multan for the Bhdg 
artiticers^to copy, but the result is not v^et known (1906). 
Kuf (compound metal) utensils, chiclly drinking bowls and 
plates of a good quality, are also made in Bhag. 

Leather work in Kachhi consists of saddles and horse- 
gear, swawd-bclts, shoulder belts and embroidered shoes. 
Leather vessels of a strong and good qiialitv are 

made at Bhdg and ^re commonly used for keeping 
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and oil. Silk einbroidery work on leather, of a very iinisluxl 
description, is done in t.ahri, which is much prized by the 
people. The following- description of spccimciis of Lahri 
work sent to the Indian Arts Exhibition of Delhi in 1903 is 
given bv Sir George Watt, K.G. Lit., i 


“ In the lAian Collection Gallery No. 2909 is a sword- 
belt embroidered in what is there, called kundi work. This 
is perhaps the most wonderful and elaborate needlework 
met with anywhere in India. The green leatlier on the 
sword side of the belt is covered by a mass of circular 
buttons or medallions of embroidery, done in yellow silk. 
These are worked from a central point in closely compacted 
herring-bone stitcli, the margin being secured by a ring of 
imitative chain-stitcir work simultaneoush' witli the return of 
the threads tcMhe centre. These hiitfons of embroidery ;ire 
not more than Jlli of an incli in diameter and are inseiled in 
lines separated by bands of clialn-stitch work. On other 
parts of the belt the medallions are nuicb larger, are of 
yellow, green, purple, white, orhino silk, and an inch and a 
half in diameter. rhey have often central discs elaborritely 
embroidered in chain stitcli.’** 

The leather used for belts is of a dark red colour, orna- 
mented wilh green, and then embroidered in minute circles, 
compacted between parallel lines ; this work *is in golden 
yellow silk and in a minute form of chain-stitch. The 
katorddn^ or drinking bowl, cov^ered over wnth silk, nitide in 
Lahri and sent to the Delhi h^xbibition, was also similarly 
and richly embroidered, v^nly that a fair amount ot magenta 
silk was employed and the rosettes were larger. 

Country swords, rifles, and pistols arc manufactured in 
Dadhar. In prc-l^ritish days (hey were much in demantl 
among the Brahuis. The best known kinds of the 

rifles are those known as lari and faran,st\ especially valued 
by shikdrisy and are still purchased to a small extent by flu; 
local tribesmen. A country rifle usually costs about Rs. 16 
to Rs. 30, Gunpowder is also manufactured at Bhag for 
sale, and by the Baloch for their private use. The in- 
gredients used are saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal in the 
proportion of five parts of the former to one of each of the 
latter. The sulphur is first pounded. The charcoal, which 
“ Indian Att at Delhiy 1903,'* page 309« 
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is obtained from caloiropis giganiea or juniper wood, and the 
saltpetre are then pounded together, the s^ilphur is added 
and the three ingredients are then pounded continuously in a 
wooden mortar by a special stone pestle made for the 
purpose, the contents being moistened with water at short 
intervals. When the powder assumes a deep black-greenish 
cok)ur, it is ready for use. Some, however, use country 
liquor instead of water for moistening the mixture, and the 
gunpowder thus made is considered to be of the best quality. 

The manufacture of carbonate of soda ikhdr) from the 
numerous saltworts is increasing, by far the largest quantity 
being produced at Gaj^n and the Rind tribal area from the 
plant called Imii which grows in great abundance in the 
neighbourhood of these localities. The Zahri and Rind 
chiefs assess revenue at the rate of one-eighth of the total 
produce. A'/'y//- is exported to Sind by the Hindus, especially 
to Sukkur. The method of manufacture is the same as 
described in the Sarawdn Gazetteer. 

Kachhi has a considerable amount of local trade, the 
principal trading centres being Dddhar, Lahri, Haji, Bhdg, 
Shordn, Gdjdn, Kotra, Ganddva and Jhal. This trade, as 
well as the export and import trade, with Karachi, Sukkur, 
Shikdrpur and Jacobabdd in Sind, and the neighbouring 
districts of vSaravvdn and Jhalawdn in Kaldt, is in the hands 
of the domiciled Hindus, who have panchdils or advisory 
bodies of their own at central places. The Khan or the tribal 
chiefs levy various taxes on imports and exports, which 
have been mentioned in chapter HI, under Miscellaneous 
Revenues. 

The principal imports from Sarawdn and Jhalawdn are 
dates, ghi, tobacco, and wool, which arc often re-exported 
to Sind ; and the exports include wheat, coarse cotton cloth 
locally manufactured, leather embroidered work, Indian 
cotton cloth dyed in various colours in places in the district, 
mustard oil and salt. 

The chief articles of export to Sind are oilseeds, 

wool, carbonate of soda, and indigo from Dddhar ; horses 
and bullocks, for which Kachhi is famous, are also exported 
to Sind, and purchasers for bullocks come from the Punjab 
and also from the Chdgai, Quetta-Pishln, Sibi and Loralai 
Districts. The imports principally comprise gur from 
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Meerut and piece-g:oods, rice, sugfar, shoes and country 
carts from Sind. The Sind-Pishin section of the North- 
Western Railway, which intersects the district from south 
to north, atfords considerable facilities to traders, and the 
principal stations used are Nuttal, Bellpat, Lindsay and 
Mithri. 

The following statements give the maundage of the chief 
articles of imports into, and exports from, Kachhi at these 
stations during igo6 : 


Names ot' 

Mithri. 

Lindsay. 

Bellpat. 

Nuttal. 

Total. 

Articles. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

Mds. 

• 

IMPORTS. 



Piece-goods 

1,760 

1,4 '4 

3 ,659 

1 , 93 * 

8,764 

Tea 

3 





3 

Sugar 


725 

3 , 9*9 

1,851 , 

7,308 

Tobacco 



3,329 




3 , 3 -^9 

Gta>ns 

b,o I a 


36,583 

10,208 

79,166 

Ght ... 

401 

123 

7 >« 

*5 

*i 2 S 7 

Oil 

128 

219 

251 

55 

653 

Other articles ...| 

8,566 

1 0,892 

' 9 . 7'4 

! 7.838 

47 ,ojo 

I’iece-goods... ...j 

E 

XPORTS. 

. 

4*7 . 


4*7 

Wool 

6 S 

99 

Sii 

353 

i 219 

I 

1 739 

Salt .•• •*•! 




! 811 

Oil-cake 


587 

, 


587 

Tobacco 


755 

i ... .. 


; 755 

Ohi 



i 

124 

j *24 

Oil-seeds 

320 

1,265 

16,294 

I 7^213 

25,092 

Grains 

2,703 

4,177 

1 295 

} 1*877 

! 9,052 

Other articles 

4*476 

2,910 

6,897 

i 

1 2,691 

i 

j 16,974 

1 


The beasts of burden used for inland trade are camels aJid 
donkeys ; bullock carts are also much used, the country 
being open. 


The Sind-Pishin section of the Norfli- Western Rail way- 
on the standard gauge enters the district near Jhatpat, 
45 miles from Ruk Junction Jind 361 miles iVom Kariichi. 
It traverses the district for 825 miles from south to north 
from Jhatpat to Pirak Pir Takri, but the tract covered by ihe 
line forms part of the Sibi district and is known as the 
Nasiribdd Railway tahsil. 
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The necessity of the frontier railway system was recog^- 
nised when Lord Lytton’s policy was initiated in 1876, A 
large survey party was organised during the winter of 
that year under Major (the late Sir James) Browne, who 
made a reconnaissance far into the hills, but little else 
was accomplished and the survey party scattered in 1877. 
The project was then put aside till September 1879, when 
the Government of India sanctioned the construction of 
a surface line across the pal or Kachhi plain. This was 
pushed on with great rapidity iu\der the inspiring energy 
of Sir Richard Fcmple, then Governor of Bombay, and 
was completed as far as Sibi in January 1880.* 

The stations, which lie on that portion of the line which 
passes through Kachhi, are Jhatpat, Temple Dera, Nuttal, 
Bellpat, Lindsay and Mithri. 

No metalled roads exist in the district, but the country 
is easily traversed in all directions, except during the rains 
and heavy floods, when, owing to the muddy nature of 
the soil through which the roads lead, communication even 
between villages is rendered impracticable. 

A list of the principal routes running through the district 
is given in Appendix L 

A number of paths run I0 the Jhalawdn ^nd Sara wan 
counlnes through the barrier of hills on the west. 'Flu sc 
include tiie 'Fakdri and Narilak tracks from (iajiin to 
Zahri ; the Ledav from Kolra to Zahri; the three tracks 
between Sanni and Narmuk, the Hurro or Rv>d-na- 
Kasar, Naldni Kasar, and Judusk-na-kasar ; and the Bhaur 
track between Dddhar and Narmiik. A description of the 
.Mdla pass route to the Jhalawan country will be found in 
Appendix IV (Route 1 ) of the Jhahmdn G(tscl/.eer. Other 
important tracks are those leading from the railway 
stations. These arc from Mithri station to the village of 
Mithri (about 3 miles) ; from Lindsay to Haji (7 miles) ; and 
Lindsay t,o Lahri {20 miles); from Bellpat to Bhdg (12 
miles) ; and thence to Shoran (23 miles) ; from Bellpat to 
Lahri (23 miles) ; Bellpat to Phuleji (24 miles) ; Bellpat to 
Chhattar (22 miles); Temple Dera to Chhattar (24 Vniles) ; 
and from Nuttal to Gandava via Jhok Qdsim (40 miles); 

• For a further account of the froniior railways, see Sibi District 
Gasetfeer^ pages I53»57. 
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and thence to Kotra fS miles), and Pir Chhatta (6 miles) Means of 
where it joins tjie Mi'ila pass route to Jhalavvdn. From 
Ganddva and Kotra tracks ^o to Jhal and are about 22 and 
20 miles respectively. 

There are branch post offices maintained by the Indian 
Government at D;ldhar and Bhd^ ; and also post and telegraph 
telegraph offices at the railway stations at Jhatpat, Temple 
Dera, Nuttal, Bellnat, Lindsay and Mithri. 

The scanty and precarious rainfall, the dependence of the* 
country on flood ini<^ation, and the absence of proper 
means of distributinj^' the flood water render Kachhi 
liable to scarcity and even famine. The only protected 
parts of the district are the few places which possess 
permanent irrigation and He on the western border. fhe 
staple food of. the people consists principally of ///r/;' crop, 
which is reaped in a\itiimn. If, therefore, the summer 
rains are opportune, and sufficient flood irrigation is 
received for the cultivation of dry crop lands, this 
crop is also sufilcient to carry the popularion Ihroui^'h the 
year. But as a rule such is not the case, and scarcity is 
frequent inconsequence. Successive failures of the summer 
rains or floods, on which only the people may be said to 
depend, often reduce the country to a state of famine. 

The earliest famine spoken of by the people occurred in i\.riods .v 
the iVIai^assi country about 1878, when and wheat sold scAroity. 
at five seers per rupee. 'I'he next scarcity felt was in 
r 879-80, when, on the outbreak of the second Afghan war, all 
the i^rain stores of the country were drawn off and the rates 
of staples rose abnormally bi^h. Jtiar rose to 6 seers and 
wheat flour to 3 seers per rupee. This strain was felt for 
about 7 months, and to tide over the calamity, the people 
either migrated to Sind or engaged as labourers on theliiKs 
of communications. The years 1885 and 1892 were also 
periods of scarcity, though tlieir effect was confined ti> a 
part of llie district only. The period from 1897 to 1900 was 
of exceptional severity on account of successive years of % 

drought ; in the latter year the Khdn came to the help of the 
people by making advances, amounting* to about Rs. 29,000, 
to the mminddirs of the Bhdg, Nasirabad and Lahri nidbals. 

During the years 1904-5 and 1905-6 there was drought and 
scarcity of fodder and drinking water in Kachhi, in 
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consequence of which thousands of persons migrated to Sind 
and other places in search of employmei> 4 : for themselves 
and grazing for their cattle. Writing in January 1906, the 
Native Assistant, Sarawdn, said “All X\\q khitshkdba lands 
of Sanni have been without cultivation during the last two 
years and out of the population of 5,000 people, only about 
300 now' remain in the country.” Similarly he noticed in 
Shor;in that about four-fifths of the population had tem- 
porarily, owing to the drought, migrated to Sind. 

No special protective measures are undertakeji by the 
State. Under existing conditions, enormous quantities ot 
water run to waste in the Ndri in ordinary years and the 
introduction of a good irrigation and distribution scheme 
would doubtless afford a large measure of protection. The 
only protective measure resorted to by the people is to 
migrate temporarily in search of work to the irrigated areas 
in Sind, returning to their country when conditions are 
favourable. 

In sev'ore famine years, the principal famine food is the 
grain of the grass called or gamh (panictim aniidotalv) 

known to the Hrfihiiis and Baloch ;is <(omcissr^ which grows 
abundantly on land subject to flood irrigation, the parts best 
noted for its production being the Jiohin Lands, the Mall 
pasture ground near Shorcin, where it covers a very large 
area, and the country round Jaldl Khan near Bhdg It 
sprouts immediately after the spring or summer floods and 
grows about three feet high; the ears are harvested by the 
poorer classes and allowed to dry. After threshing and 
winnowing, it is husked and the grain is made either into 
cakes or porridge and eaten. 
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AD M I NIST R A TI VH. 

I ^OR the purposes of administration* Kachhi is divided Administra- 
into two parts : areas subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Khdn of Kalat and those under tribal chiefs. The 
former comprise hvo nidbats : Dddhar ; Bhag ; Lahri ; 

Ganddva ; and Nasirdbdd, with headquarters at stations 
(>f the same name, except Nasirabad, of which the head- 
quarters are at Mirpur IBibiwdri. The district is under 
the control of the Political Agent, Kalat, with his staff of 
an Assistant 'rolitical Agent and a Native Assistant in 
Sarawan ; except the Dombkis and Kalic^ris in the Lahri 
nidhaiy who are under the political control of the Political 
Agent of the Sibi District, and the line of railway from 
jhatpat to Pi'rak Pir iakri, which is officially designated 
as the Nasirabad Raihvay tahsil and also forms part of 
the Sibi Di -strict. The Political Adviser to His Highness the 
Khdri is ill immetliato administrative charge of the live 
nidbats^ subject to the jurisdiction of the. Khan of Kalat. 

Each of these iiidbats has a />i iiashin ; there are ndibs at 
Dadhar, Bhdg and Gandava, and over them all two niustaitjh , 
one in charge of Bhag with Lahri and the other in charge of 
Gandava with Nasirdbad. The principal dut}^ of these 
officials is the collection of revenue, but they also exercise 
civil and criminal powers and are helped by the follow- 
ing subordinate staff' : — 
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The village headmen, who assist in the collection of 
revenue and other administrative matters, a?‘e known as arbdh 
and r/7z.v, the latter usually occupying a subordinate position 
to the former. 

By an agreement, dated the 17th February 1903, the 
Khdn of KahU mad.; over the exclusive management of the 
Nasirabad nidbaty incluiiing the Twer portion of the 
Munjhuihi land, to the British Government in pi rpetuity, for 
an annual piyment of ks. 1,17,500, and further agreed to 
make over on lease, in the same manner as the Nasirabdd 
nidbaty any land in the Lahri, Bhdg, and Ganddva nidbats 
that may hereafter be found to be irrigable by branches and 
extensions from existing British canals. 

The principal areas subject to tribal control are Jhal 
inhabited by tl^e Magassis ; Shord'n by the Rinds ; Sanni by 
tlie Jotois; and the Dombki and Kahdri country in the 
Lahri nidbat. The Hrdhui chiefly lie in Bdla Ndri and 

tlie Bohin l^ands held b\^ t le S^raw dns ; and in Gajdn held 
by the Zahris ; and other areas in the neighbourhot'd ot 
Ganddva nnd in Bh;^g Ndri. In the numerous jdgirs within 
the Kluin’s nidbats, jurisdiction in all petty matters is 
exorcised by {hQ j'dglrddrs. 

The system of tribal administration of the Dombkis and. 
Kaheris, who are under the jurisdiction <dThe Political Agent, 
Sibi, is slightly different and is briefly as follows : — 

1 he Dombki chief settles cdl petty cases occurring among 
his tribesmen ; more in-portaiit disputes are reported to the 
Political Agent who generally refers them to a Dombki tribal 
jirga for an award, on which he passes final orders. 'J hese 
references are frequent, but care is taken by the Political 
Agent not to interfere more than js absolutely necessary in 
purely Dombki cast s. Cases beiween the Dombkis and His 
Highness the Kluin s subjects are dealt with in acccfdance 
with the award given by the Sibi S/tdhi jirgu on the 8th of 
February, 1893. 'I main provisions of this award are : that 
cases in which one party is a Dombki and the other a subject 
of the Kl :/m should ordinarily be referred to the Shdihi jirga 
at Sibi or Quetta, and that if it should he necessary for the 
Dombki chief to arrest an offender who is a subject of the 
Kluin, the man should be immediately handed over to the 
Levy risalddr at Lahri for transmission to the Extra Assistant 
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Commissioner at Sibi ; cases in which both the parties are the 
K.hdn’s subjects*are to be disposed of by the Khan’s 7 idib at 
Lahri in consultation witii the Dombki chief. 

The Kahdris are gradually losing their cohesion as a tribe, 
a natural effect of peace and advancing civilization, and 
there is an increasing tendency for their cases to be report- 
ed to, and dealt with in the first instance, by the Evira 
Assistant Commissii>ner, Sibi, who, with the sanction of the 
Political A;ent, refers them to the local or S/id/i/ 
according to the nature of the case, the awards being subject 
to the approval of the Poliiical Agent. 

With regard to other Haloch tribes, the system of admin- 
istration prevalent among the Rinds and Mag.issis, the luo 
leading tribes, is different and on a more organised basis 
than the rest •owing to the striing position of their chiefs. 
The following is extracted from a note record etl by Mr. R. 
Hughes-Buller, C.S,, in i9<>3 on the administi ation cl tiie 
Magassi tribe, the same being, with slight modi lical ions, 
applicable to the Rinds - 

“ TTie system prevalent in. Kachhi differs entirely from 
that which is to be found in other parts of Baiiichlsian. 
Here the headman of the tribe is every cne, the rest no one. 
In fact tlie adminisiralion resembles, in Jhal at any rate, 
the management of one of those large estates such as ate to 
be found among the b g land-owiicis of Bengal and other 
pans of India. The cliief oi the Magassis lakes revenue 
throughout his jurisdiction, and he is the supreme head in all 
matters. A good elder knows his people ai d his land very 
well. He has great influence among, his people and has little 
dilficulty in tracing culprits in ciiminai cases. In cases of 
crime, where necessary, headmen and other respectable wit- 
nesses are called to give evidence. Where no ev cknee is 
availal le, the accused is made to swear on his bearil, and 
sometimes the ordeal by water is resorted to. In cases of 
theft, the red. ess of the injuied party and the pimishmoru of 
the thief by tines are the ob.ects giiierally kept in view. If 
the property of a thief is not suflicient to make good the loss, 
sureties are taken for the collection and payment of fines 
within a given period. Adultery is punished by the infliction 
of fines which are recovered, in case of non-payment, 
from the adulterer’s section or sub-seciion. Compensation 
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in case of adultery differs according to the position ot the 
parties concerned. In some cases cash is sufficient, in others 
the hand of a girl nearly related to the adulterer has to 
be given. 

* if "Se. * 

“The collection of the chiefs share of revenue, or rather 
rent, and the criminal and civil jurisdiction are intimately 
connected. For every village or area ot importance the chief 
appoints a 72c//d or deputy, generally the headman of the clan 
or section inhabiiing it. It is the duty of the iidid to supervise 
the work of cultivators on the crops, to look after the Nawab's 
S6ri^* land and the cattle pounds and collection of fees and to 
decide petty disputes occurring within his own area. He is 
in constant communication with the chief and his duties 
include the looking after the Htter’s bullocks, horses and 
camels, collecting fines and tracking and apprehending 
criminals or sending for persons who are reciuired by the 
chief. In Jha*, there are about twenty-five of such nuibs^ 
including one who is in charge of the cultivated areas on I he 
south side of the Gaji-[.,ak, Karang, 1‘ibri and Mocliro. 

The ndib is assisted by a certain number of sowars who are 
a])pointed by the chief and who are mounted on the chiefs 
horses, and a kotwdl whom he himself appoints. The sowars 
take orders to a distance and help in the general administra- 
tion and in the collection of rents whilst the kohvdl gv^es 
on crraiivis, takes messages, and has to supply water at 
the stands for the chiefs animals.” 

Among other Baloch tribes all important cases relating to 
tribal usage come up before the jifgas^ the influence of the local 
headmen being confined to the settlement of petty disputes. 

In the areas held by the Brahuis, the jdgu'ddrs decide 
petty cases of all kinds and the leading men among them 
leave representatives or /V/ Haskins in charge of their estates 
during their absence in the summer. They are so numerous 
that a petty king exists almost in every village, which is 
revenue-free. The most important instances, where the 
jdgirddrs exercise control, are of the Zahri chief at Gdjan, 
the Iltfizais at Kotra, and the Raisiini and Shahwdni chiefs 
in B;Ua Nari. 

* A plot of land especially selected by the chief for his own use, st'e 
page 158. 
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The system on which the judicial work of the country is juotciAL. 
carried on rese^mbles that described in the Sarawdn 
Gazetteer^ the basis being the tribal custom (rawdj) and 
Muhammadan Law ( shariat and cases are decided either by 
compromise, by arbitration, by shariat or by jirga, A code 
of rules has been framed and applied to the Khdn’s nidhats 
wliich regulates the disposal of civil suits. The jd fuishhi 
has powers to decide cases up to Rs. 500 in value ; the 
up to Rs. 5,000; and the niustauji up to Rs. 10,000. 

Appeals from the orders of these officials are heard by the 
Political Adviser, who also decides cases in which the v.due 
exceeds Rs. 10,000. Appeals from the Political Adviser’s 
orders lie to His Highness the Khdn. The rate of court fee 
is TO per cent, on the value of the claim. 

In the tribal areas, in civil cases, the Magassi chief 
receives one-eighth of the amount of a claim realised as his 
fees, while the Rind and the Shahw«Hni chiefs levy 25 per 
cent, in their respective territories. In criminal cases 
decided by them, the chiefs retain the fines imposed. 

All criminal cases are referred to the Political Advnser for 
orders, and are decided hy jirga^ shariat or arbitration. 

The system of internal tribal control and the method of 
disposal of cases has been already referred to. To co-ordi- 
nate this system with the general administration of the 
country, tribal fhdnas have been established at Dandor in 
Bala Ndri, paid from the Holdn Levy Service, and at Gaiida- 
v*a, paid by the Khdn. Both are directly under the Native 
Assistant^ Sarawan, and the instructions governing their 
duties issued in 1905 to the Political Adviser and the Native 
Assistant, Sara van, have been referred to in the Sarawdn 
Gasetteeri^' These tiidnas hold local jirgas in the same way 
as the thdnas in the SarawAn country. 

No statistics of the prevailing forms of crime are available, Prevalent 
but, compared with pre-British days, crime is said to be on crime, 
the decrease The most common offences are cattle-lifting 
and theft. 

For the deteciion of crime, especially of theft, ordeal by 
water is still resorted to by the Baloch tribes, the usual 
places for the test being at Pir Ldkha Jholi near Jhal and 
Gahti>r pool near Khari. 

* Appendix VI. 
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Much use is made of trackers (pairdtihu)^ in the detection 
of such crime as theft and cattle-lifiing, vvhq are found every- 
where in the district, and some of whom are very skilful. 
They are paid by results. In some places they also receive a 
share (rom the village grain heap. 

There are no arrangements for registration. Much use is 
made of the Kdzis, In eacli of the nidbafs there is a Kd^l 
paid by the State, to whom cases are referred, and there are 
also Kdsis at jhal and Shordn maintained hy the chiefs. 
Casts are also taken to the Kdsis of Hamriyiin and Shdhdad- 
pur in Sind. The cases usually relerred to Kdzis are disputes 
relating to land or marriages ; and also to inheritance among 
the Jats. The 7 \dsl*s usui\\ h?e for writing out a decision and 
allixing his seal thereto (fno/ird?2d) is one rupee. The Kdzfs 
in tlie jiidba/s are usuallv paid an allowance [wdnh) in kind 
and sometimes also in cash from the Slate or receive a siiare 
in f>fOclucc from the village heap which is usually exempt 
from assesstnent. 

The only parts of the coiiiit»'y from which revenue is 
derived are the 5 nidbats uinier the Khdn of KaI;U, ar.d the 
principal sources of revenue are the land revenue, octroi, the 
fees and lines levied in cases, and excise. Cattle-pound 
receipts and the poll tax (Jisya) on Hindus ilso form part of 
the revenue. In July 1902, the adm nistratio ' of these nidbats 
was placed under the control ,of the Political Adviser and 
it is only since thut year that reliable figures of both 
reve nue and expenditure are av uTable. In 1904-5 the total 
receipts fr<mi all sources am nted to Rs. 2,^14,976, of 
which Lahri contributed Rs. 39,348; Hadhar Rs. 52,574; 
Ganddva Rs. 41,298; Nasirabcld Rs. 12,621; and Bhdg 
Rs. 99,135- The total expenditure for the calendar year 
1905 amounted to Rs. 54,266 of which Rs. 9,692 were 
expende*d in Lahri; Rs. 16,281 in Dddhar; Rs. 11,384 in 
Ganddva ; Rs. 5,910 in Nasirdbdd, and Rs. 10,999 in 
Bhdg. In addition to these items, the Kaldt State spends 
Rs. 9,240 annually in Kachhi, of which Us. 7,200 are 
paid to the Rind and Magassi chiefs as their personal 
allowances, and Rs. 2,040 on account of the cost of 
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the Ihdna at Gandava. The British Government has also Financk. 
granted levy seryices cosling^ Rs. 12,924 per annum to the 
following tribes : Dombkis Rs, 3171 Kah^ris Rs. 325, and 
Umr/mis Rs. 435 ^ per month each. The first two named are 
borne on the levy service of the Sibi District and the last 
named on the Bolan Levy service. 

The earliest mention of a revenue assessment is that of i.ani> Ukve- 
GandiWa by Chach, the ruler of Sind, about 635-636 A.D., 
when Gandava was attacked by Chach and the people agreed nut? history, 
to pay him an annual tribute of i, 00. 000 dinims and 100 hill 
horses. According to the Am-f-Akbari\ Si(>i, in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar, was one of the districts or nia/uUs the 
sarkdr of Bhakkar in the snba of Multdn and was required to 
pay ddms and furnished a force of 500 cavalry and 

1,500 foot. riie extent of the country, included in Sibi at 
the time, is not cxiictly known, but it seems not improbable 
that a part, if not tlie whole, of the northern portion of the 
present district of Kachlii was comprised in the mahuL In 
addition to this, among other ?na?idls of Bhakkar are men- 
tioned the names of Fathpur and Khajanah, whicli may be 
identified with the present Fatehpur and Gfijaii, places close 
to Gandava. These paid revenue both in cash and kind at 
477,859 and 64.:;, 205 (ififjis respectively and provided 200 
cavalry and r,ooo foot each. After the sway of the Mughal 
Emperors declined, revenue was taken by the KaUioras of 
Sind up to the year 1740 and the latter appear to have 
maintained representatives in Kachhi, the princip..! of whom 
was located at Gaiid^lva. It may be as well to glance here 
at the history of that time. The Brdhuis had long cast longing 
eyes on the fat lands of the Kachhi plain, and we hear 
frequent raids in the lime of the earlier Khdns. Mir Abdulla, 
the great aggrandizer of the Ahmadzai dynasty, fell tight ing 
in one of the frequent raids at Jiinddhar near Sanni. This 
was in 1730, and in 1740 his successor Mir Muhabbat, taking 
advantage of Nddir Shdh’s visit to Sind, obtained the country 
from him in co npensation for the blood of Mir Abdulla and 

• Kxclusivc of Rs. 72 on account of cost of S men employed in the 
NasirAbAd tahsil of the Sibi District. ♦ 
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Land Rkvk- the tribesmen who had fallen with him. It is said that the 
whole valley of Dddhar was held by the Afghdns and was 
given direct as a jdgir by Nddir Shdh to Sultdn Qdim Khdn, 
Shahwdni, but the latter subsequently gave parts of it to the 
Khdnsof Kakit as d&mdeddri or presents made on the birth of 
children of the Khdns. The fact that in Dddhar are still to 
be found traces of some of the payrnents levied by the 
Afghdns will be mentioned further on in an account of the 
assessment of the nidbat, Mir Abdulla and his successor 
Nasir Khdn I proceeded to apportion these lands. They 
took by far the largest share for themselves, but to the 
tribesmen were given certain villages, and to these additions 
were made from time to time for services rendered and for 
other reasons by later Khans. The grants to' the tribesmen 
were, however, made on the distinct condition of service to 
be rendered. On each tribe was assessed a certain number 
of men-at-arms. This was known as gham^ kashi or 

lashkargirL Each tribe then proceeded to divide the number 
of armed men, which it was bound to produce, amongst the 
various clans. These were again divided amongst the 
sections. 

Following the distribution of armed men amongst 
the clans and sections, came the division of the lands 
which had been acquired in Kachhi. The share of each 
clan was proportionate to the number of armed men it 
had to produce, and the same system was followed in 
the case of each section. A special portion was set 
aside for the chief. It was understood that no individual 
should part with his share, and if a section happened to 
be reduced to such small numbers as to be unable to 
undertake the burden of armed men assessed on it, a 
redistribution was made amongst the remaining sections of 
the clan. The lands are known as gham lands and the system 
is similar to the ghani-i'-naukar assessment which prevail- 
ed under Afghan rule in Pishm. The possession of these 
lands is vested in the various sections of the tribe and cannot, 
except by mutual consent of all concerned, be alienated. 
The following statement shows, so far as can be ascertained^ 
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the principal localities where gham lands are held by the 
Brdhiii tribesman : — 


Name of tribe. 

Name of ff haw 
land. 

Name of tribe 

• 

Name of ghaw 
land. 


Raisani 

Alithri 


^Zabri 

G;i j.'ln . 


! ShahWrini 

Erl 


iVlengals 

Chhaltar-Ph u I e j 


1 



Muhaiiimad Pach (now cordis 

K 

i Hani^iilzai 

Cbandhar 


Ilasnis, in- 

cated). 


1 

( Dell H.irAn) 


eluding 



*u 




lIArnnis 




j Muharnmatl 

Zard/id 





'tSg 

1 Sh;lhi 



Bizanjaii 

Rashku and a few 

rri 1 





other villages in 

CS 

(r. 

1 Kiird 

i 

Takri 




Bhag Niiri. 


! Lahrt ;Hanhi (Tub) 


M itsiani 


’ath/in 





Jaltak 

Kahuja jattak 


T.ani^av 

I?atjrri (now 

% 






enjo^'ed 


Nichari 

R . i 1 1 lij a J .hi M ii h a n 1 - 



tlie L/mgav 

^ 1 



mad (now confis- 

( 

chief's family) 

'1 



cat eel). 




{ 

Pandrrini 

R.ihiii.H Rah ini Khan 

V. /i 

5: e 

['Surparra 

Gogra. 

1 



(now confiscated). 

<3 ‘{t 



i 




cS 

Zfigar Men- 

(partlvi 

1 

1 

Kainbrari 

Kain/il and Kharni* 

’T3 

ijals of ! 

sold ti> the 

1 



ka->hahr). 

!/3 

Niishki 

Kind chief). 

i 







i 

Sunimaliiri 

Walviivva. lands 

a -r* 

(j: 5 : 

Rofenis 'T.'lj 

! 

1 

( 



near Mithri. 


The subject of these as well as other wliether held 

by tribesmen jointly or individually, will be further dealt 
with vixy^QX jdgirs. 

The land revenue system presents an interesting survival 
of a'ncient native methods and is described at length in the 
succeeding part of this section. No material change has 
taken place in it, and no s3^steinatic reci^rd of rights has 
ever been made. A commencement has been made, since 
1902, in putting matters on a sound footing in the Khan’s 
nidbaiSy the administration of which has been pi iced undgr 
the control of the Political Adviser to llis Highness the Khan. 
The improved system of administration now introduced is 
similar to that in vogue in tne Mastung nidbat and has been 
fully described in the Samwdn GitseReer. In the tribal areas, 
where the chiefs and tribesmen levy revenue, there is, so to 
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say, no system at all, no accounts being kept by the revenue- 
takers, 

The custom with regard to land tenures varies in different 
parts of Kachhi, but the basis of the system is, with cer- 
tain modifications, the same throughout. The produce of 
the crop.s is divided between three groups, the revenue- 
takers, the proprietors of the land, and the occupiers. The 
taking of revenue, which is the right of the ruling power, is 
called baldi or sarkdri in the nidbiits ; in some of the 
tribal areas it is known as bohtdri, and the latter icrin is also 
sometimes u^ed for the proprietary right mentioned later on. 

The revenue-takers may he again divided into three groups, 
the Kh,iii of ICahit, the Hrahui cliiefs and tribe.smen, and 
ilie Balocli chiefs. The Khan of KahU is by far the largest 
revenue-receiver in his 71/dba/s of Gandava, Nasli^ibrid, Bhdg, 
Laliri and DAdhar. The Baloch areas consist chiefly of 
Shornn and Jhal, wliilst the BrAhuis hold large grants in 
BA!a NAri and elsewhere. Reference has been made above 
to the history of early revenue colieciion and it ha.s been 
explained how the lands were divided amoi«g the Brahui.s 
after Kachhi tell into the hands of the KhAn of Kalat. 

It must here be noted that the J.h'Ahui tririesmen did not 
themselves cidtivate. Ttie land, as in the days of the 
Kalhoras, remained in the possession of the ancestral culii- 
vaiors ; tlie Jats and the HrAhuis simply took their share of 
the produce on the portion of lands distributed to each 
section. In course of time the Brtxhuis have bought up the 
proprietary right in some cases, and in other cases they have 
extended the cultivation beyond tlie lands actu'illy made over 
in lieu of men-at-arms, but the basis of the system still remains. 

T '.e Ba^och, we know, appeared in Kachhi about the 15111 
century and their position is some u hat di fife rent. In the first 
p’ace, they are themselves cultivators and in some cases hold 
the proprietary right in the soil. Such are the Dombkis of 
Laliri; the Kah^ris of Clihattar-Phul6ji; the Mugh^ris and 
BiilAdis 'of the BhAg nidbat\ the Jatois of Sanni and the 
L*AshAris of KotrA, Khari, KunAra and GAjAn. On the other 
hand, there are instances, such as those of the Rinds of ShorAn 
and the Magassis of Jhal, where the tribal chiefs have, either 
by force or by lapse of time, acquired large shares not only in 
the taking of revenue but also in the proprietary right. The 
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propriet'jry right is one which it is always in the inters sv ot 
th.^ overlords to conceal, and groat care and discriininai •s)n 
has to be u^ed in deciding whether that right has lapsed or not. 

The right to the revenue is the first claim on the cuhivator’s 
grain-heap, and it is not generally till after the revenue-laker 
has received his share of the produce and the cesses vv' i«'h 
are known as habiibdts hiwdsimdl O'C rasihn tlmt tlie proprietor 
of the land and the tenant proceed to distribution. 

The right of the pi oprietorship in the soil is generally known 
either as atho^y aiunm^id-ard ^ haq-nl-ardy topa t>r haq-i 

topa, &amt7iddri , milkiyaEi-sam or nd Ikiyafd^mfnhiddri, 'Flic 
three first names are th<^sc in common use, the remaining 
are thoee generally found in documents. Ir consists of 
a share of produce which might v'-ary fr<')m one-thin ieth 
to one-seventh. But generally it is one-eighth. Hence 
comes the word which appears to have been 

introduced from Sind. The right of S(mi or afhiHi carries 
with it full powers of alienation by sale, mortgage or 
otherwise. This right was no doubt in former d;iys eniireiy, 
and is still very lar.gely, held by the Jats, who form the 
cultivating communities of the countrv under the arbdbs and 
raises. As already said, tlie proprietary right has in many 
cases been transferred or obtained by force by the 
Baloch, and ifi some cases also by tiie brahuis. Thus 
the Dombkis and Mughefis are the proprietors of tlic soil 
round Lahri and in Jalal Khan near Bluig, respectively ; 
the KahiSris similarly claim to hold the proprietary right in 
Chhattar Pr.uieji, while the Magassi chiefsoleI\ cl ,ims the 
right within his tribal jurisdiction. In other nidbals of the 
Khcin, the proprietary right is chiefly held by the Jats. In Biila 
Ndri and ihe Boldn Lands it is held chiefly by the Dr<iluiis, 
but instances are found in these localities as well as in other 
parts ot the district where it has been made over to the Jats 
and others for reclaiming waste land. 

Now the proprietor of the soil, in former days at any rate, 
frequently found himself in possession of more lands than he 
could possibly work. In the great flat plai/i in Kachhi, tlie 
construction of eartlien embankments on the lands tor irriga- 
tion purposes is a shic qua fion. Therefore it frequently 
happens that the proprietors make over iheir lam s to other 
culiivalors who are ca\\ed dbdd/:dry rdhak or lalbband tenants 
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The general custom with regard to them is that they con 
tinue their lien on land so long as \}s\^ gandha ox dam, in the 
construction of which they took part, remains. In other 
cases, where there are no large dams, their lien ceases with 
the breaking of the embankments of fields constructed by 
them so as to preclude cultivation for want of irrigation. 
Such a tenant, during the term of his tenure, has power to 
mortgage his share of produce, but cannot alienate the 
land in any way except that, when at the time of the floods he 
finds the irrigated land more than he can take up himself, he 
may sublet a portion of it to another for one crop* either for a 
fixed sum of money, or a share in the produce varying from 
one-fourth to one-half of the net produce left alter the pay- 
ment of revenue and athog, The“ system is called tagdi^ rej or 
Such a tenant is known as rdhak ox skihuim the Nasir- 
;ibfid nidbaty and his lien ceases to exist after the raising of the 
crop sown by him. In Gandava, sometimes a lathhand tenant 
enters into an agreement under which he retains the lien on 
land for a fixed term not exceeding lo or 12 years, during 
which he pays rent at one-thirtieth of the produce to the 
proprietor. In the Khdn’s area, some of lalhband tenants 
have obtained their lands from the proprietors and remained 
in occupancy for generations without interference, but their 
lien on land is not recognised by the proprietors as of a 
permanent kind. The landlords have no right to raise the 
share first settled as rent between them and the lathhand 
or nhddkar ten;mts. Another form of tenancy, in vogue 
among the Jaiois of Sanni. is that in which a tenant enters 
into an agreement with a landlord, reclaims a piece of waste 
land an<l acquires a lien in a land for a nuniher of years, 
usually not exceeding seven years, during which he pays 
rent which is increased every year. Thus during the first 
year he pays one-seventh, which rises lo one-third in the 
fifth year, and continues at the same rate till the seventh year, 
after which the tenant is liable to ejectment. Mention may 
be made of the tenant called hathdiny a labourer engaged by 
well-to-do cultivators to help them in their agricultural 
work. He has no lien on the land, but takes a loan from his 
employer and receives one-third or one-fourih of the net- 
produce and also food and clothing, but cannot throw up the 
work till he has paid his debt. 
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Finally may be mentioned the system called kulla or kttila 
skariki under wWch the owner of land and water, not himself 
possessin^^ a pair of oxen, asks another to join him in the 
work of cultivation with his one ox or a pair of oxen. The 
owner of one ox receives under this system one-fourth of the 
produce. 

In irrig^ated lands, the tenants, as a rule, are tenants-at-w ill, 
and as such, where engaged by proprietors, are liable to 
ejectment after raising the crop sown by them. In Khari 
and Kundra^ under a system known as />dnf or the 

owner of water irrigates and cultivates the land of another for 
a single crop. The landlord, in such a case, either receives a 
lump sum in cash or a share in produce, usually one-sixteenth, 
on account of rent of his land. It is customary, however, in 
Khdri that the*owntyr of land becomes a tenant of the owner 
of water, receiving one-fourth of the produce. After the 
raising of the crop, the mutual ngreement ceases to exist. 

Unirrigated lands are everywhere perinanently divided 
down to the individual. Irrigated lands are also divided at 
Khari in Gandava, but in other parts of the district, water is 
divided and the land is heid in ctunmon and is parcelled out 
according to the shares in water for each crop. Tiie only 
cases of periodical distribution of irrigable land or its produce 
on a different principle from the one referred 10 above 
are by the Rahejas at Sibri in DiUlhar, the rumpanis oi 
Kunfira and the Kumb6chis of Kurnbi near Kotra. At 
Sibri, a portion of the irrigable land called fydltri is 
alienable by the individual holders, and has been set apart. 
The remaining land called kamduf, which is the common 
property of the RcUicjas, and, as such, is not alienable by 
individuals, is divided into three equal parts held by the 
Sdhakani, Shehakdni. and Baddazai .sections respectively. 
Kach section cultivates the land of its own share jointly 
and the produce is divitied equally among all snale 
members (marddn sari) of the respective sections, each share 
being known as kamdn. Prior to the division of land, the 
principal R;ihdja headman receives four bels or two s/iabdnas 
of water on account of his dastdr (VxXYh^.n or chiefship) for his 
sole benefit, in addition to his ordinary share, while the 
other fHoiabars or leading men gee an extra share each for 
their motabarship.. At Kumira that portion of irrigable land 
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which is not subject to periodical di^^tribution, although 
pay; Hi; revenue, is called indni and is alienable by the respec- 
tive holders. The remaining portion is divided among males 
at the time of sowing each crop. A share is also allotted for 
tlie funeral expenses of such men as have died in the preced- 
ing year. To eac \ share a bcl or 12 hoars’ flow of water is 
then allotted, and water-supply is divided into the total number 
of bcla thus arrived at and cultivation is done in groups by 
several persons jointly who divide the priiducc among them- 
selve- according to their shares. Sue!) lands, as a rule, are 
not alienable by individual holders. At Kumbi the Kumbdehis, 
a section of tiie Lashdris, cultivate their lands jointly and 
divide tiie produce among all male members of the section. 

I'he responsibilities of the arbdhs and raises in Kachhi are 
l irge and inultifarious, and a good deal of we*rk falls on their 
slioulders in connection with liie cultivation o( the lands, 
specially at the time of consfcructijig dams {j^andkas) in 
rivers, and in the collection of revenue. Their api ointments 
in the Khdn’s nidbats are usually made by the Khdn and are 
heredit »ry, except in case of unfitness. The system of their 
remuneration i.s based almost on a uniform principle and each 
individual holder is paid according to the responsibilify which 
devolves upon him, I hus in each village or tract cultivated 
bv Jats, there are sep trate raises for each section of Jats, and 
their remuneration takes the form of either a small revetme- 
free grant [mndji) in favour of the arbdb or raiK c. n.erned, or 
an allowance in kind on every crop. The payments are called 
wdjib and consist of the items known as arbdbi for the arbdb 
and‘;'///.v/ for the rais. Sometimes both are combined in one, 
i.e., an arbdo ma> .also hold the right of raisi^ while one person 
may hold several raises. In the Gandava Jiidbat^ Gaiuh'iva 
proprT hus five raises, four of wliom are paivl at 55 kdsas iacii, 
while the fifth, who is employed for the seri. or crown I nds at 
Gandiiva, is paid at i kharwdr and 55 kdsas ; Pdeh has 
four raises, each paid at 12.J kdsas ; Riihuja Jan Muhammad 
has one rats and Fatehpur has t A o, each at 55 kdsas ; Rdhuja 
Rahi n Khan has one rais paid at 37^ kdsas ; Zorgarh has 
one paid at one kharwdr and 55 kdsas ; Kotra belonging 
to tiie Khfin has two raises, each paid at 27^ kdsas ; the 
foregoing allowances are paid on wheat and judr harvests. 
Lastly, there is one rais at Khdri, the revenue of which place 
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is fixed, who is paid a fixed cash allowance of Rs. 12 011 
each of the twd harvests, viz., wheat and y/mA*. In unirri- 
gated lands in the Gandjiva nid^mt tl e p iyments are 
of three kinds, viz., drbdbi^ raisi and ddltoydn. Thete arc 
several arbubs in the nidbnt and each gets J of a kdsa 
per kharwdr on two-thirds of t ie amount realised as revenue^ 
In the same manner the rahi cess is paid at i Kdsa per 
kharwdr on two-i birds of the amount collected as revenue, 
and there are several raises who hold more than one such 
cess in a village. The right of ddhnydri is one of gieat 
importai»ce and survives from old days. It is said to have 
be ^n originally granted by way of inducement to the arbdhs, 
raises nnd others to bring waste land under cultivation. It is 
paid at two kdsas per kharwdr* in the same way as the arbdbi 
and raisi. The rates of ddhoydri \n other parts of the district 
vary from i to 2;} kdsas per kharwdr y and in some cases, such 
as in the Boldn l.ands, it is levied < n the total revenue collec* 
tions It m \y be noted here that tliis is an important right in 
vogue in many places and is now claimed frttm the revenue- 
takers in all cases in wlrch it was first granted for reclaiming 
the waste lands; in the major. ty, though not in all cases, 
the right to dd/i ydri is held under written agreeiru nts, and in 
such cases the ruiises or 01 hers claim the proprietary rights of 
the lands rcclai ned by them. Hence the right is known as 
the wdjr or rehi of proprietorship by the cultivators. In the 
Na-'jrdbdd nidbal the allowances in un rrigated lands are 
similar to those in the Ganddva nidbaty except that an 
adaitional allowance is paitl to the raises called haq-i-jarih. 
This is paid in special cases covered by written leases grant- 
ed by the State on the autumn h rvest, after the baldi^or^ 
IS completed, at the rate of live kdsas \?Qr jarib of land. In 
Lahri and Dddliar the allowances to hendmen are given in 
fixed quantities in kind. In Bhag the arbdbs arc paid 
si milarly, but tjie r///.sv/.v get ij kdsas per kharwdr from the 
revenue collections. In the tribal areas the remuneration of 
taiseSyQ\.c. y appointed by the respective fdgirddrsy is almost of 
the same kind as in the Khdn’s areas, the paymtnt usu.dly 
consisting of fixed amounts in kind, called wajiby on each crop. 

The assessment in different parts of the district is too 
elaborate and complicated to be described in general terms, 
'fhe system differs in every area, it may almost be said in 
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every village; that in vogue in irrigated areas, again, dilfers 
from that in dry crop tracts. Each area, therefore, will be 
treated separately and a beginning will be made with the 
Khan’s nuihats. There are three systems of levying revenue, 
viz., batiii or division of produce, appraisement of certain 
crops in cash {iitoki or mokhi) and fixed assessment {f)asta) 
whether in cash or in kind. 

Batdi is the commonest form of revenue both in irrigated 
and unirrigated lands, the grain-heap is sealed by a guard, 
known as tappoddr^ and the arrival of the iiidbat olTicial 
deputed for the purpose is awaited. 1 he latter is accompa- 
nied by his following of sowars or footmen, tht: Hindu 
weighmen [dhanmu) and the treasurer (kdrddr or fahvildur). 

The weigh man now proceeds to divide the main heap into 
smaller heaps of equal size {khori) according *to the rate of 
revenue. Thus if one-sixth is to be taken, six heaps are 
made. An extra heap of a smaller size, known as vicli k/- 
kJiori^ is at the same time set apart for the payment of cesses 
and the wages of village servants. 

The irrigated lands in the Gandava niubal^ for purposes of 
assessment, are of three kinds, viz., (i) rayati or those in 
which the land and water are held by a proprietary body of 
peasants who only pay revenue to ths Rhdn ; (2) aw/ or 
crown lai ds in which the Khdn holds the proprietary rights 
and is himself the revenue-taker ; and {3) those the posses- 
sion of which has devolved on the Khan from his relatives 
the Iltazais and belonging to either of the above two kinds. 

In the first kind of land the rate of revenue is one-third. 
In crown lands the Khan supplies seed but recovers it from 
‘the produce and assesses the balance left :it three-fourths. 
In the third kind, viz., lands inherited by the Kh;in from re a- 
tives, the land is again sub-divided into two kinds, viz., 
atW in which the holding belongs to the Khan in proprietary 
right and rayati in which the cultivators are the pro- 
prietors them.selves. In addition to the ordinary share of 
revenue, the State levies a number of cesses at varying 
rates. They were originally meant as the remuneration 
of the various olficials of the Khdn engaged in collec- 
tion of revenue, but are now appropriated by the Khan. 
Some of them are paid from the extra grain-heap set apart 
for the purpose, while others are paid from the cultivator’s 
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siiare. The following statement shows the rates of revenue land Rbve- 
and the various cesses levied in different kinds of land : — 
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The cesses on cotton, tobacco and bhang crops are calcu 
lated by weigh*t, a seer being substituted for a kdsa and a 
maund for a kharwtir or khii. In addition to these, the 
village servants such as carpenters and blacksmiths also 
receive payments from the cotton-heap, and their shares are 
liable to the payment of batdi at the rate current in the village 
concerned. 

The rate of on fodder is one-half in seri lands and 
one-third on all other parts of the irrigated land. The cesses 
are uniform everywhere and include two loads of judr stalks 
on account of a cess called vuinni and two loads of blutsa on 
every niiisht of water. 

The value of vegetable and poppy crops is fixed, by 
appraisement, ami one-third of it is taken as revenue, and 
also a cess called Zr/X’/t/ at nine pies per rupee on the 
total value of the crop. The custom in scr/ lands, however, 
with regard to vegetable crops is different. Thus in the scri 
land situated in Zorgarh and Gandava, summer vegetables 
pay one-half ; from the remaining i>ne-half, one-eighth is paid 
on account of or proprietary right, and nine pies per 

rupee on the total amount v:)n account of iakkt ?idibi\ Vege- 
tables grown in winter pay twu-lhirds of the total amount plus 
iakki ndibl and hahtdri wX. above rates from the remaining one- 
third. Sugarcane pays three-fourths without any cess. Al 
Kotra both in the seri and rayali lands, vegetables pay 
revenue at one-half besides ’•cesses amounting to one and a 
half anna per rupee. 

In addition to the revenue paid in kind by division ot pro- 
duce^ the irrigated lands in the nidbat pay an annual tixed cash 
assessment consisting of two items: kalangdiX\d^ mo/isali, which 
are probably of very ancient origin. The latter [molmilt) was 
meant as a payment for the official who collected the revenue, 
but is now appropriated by the State. The amount paid by 
each village is proportionate to the amount of water and land 
attached to it, and is payable after the wheat harvest. The 
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following statement shows the amounts paid by different 
villages \ - * 


Name of Village. 

Kalang, 

Mohsali, 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Ganddva .*• ... ••• 

... 200 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Fatehpur and Kot Muhammad Shdh 

108 

H 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Rahiija Jdn Muliamtnad 

... 49 

0 

CJ 

1 

0 

0 

Rahuja Ralum Khdn ••• 

38 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Kahiija Jattak 

... 56 

12 

0 

i 

12 

0 

Rdch «•* ••• •». ... ••• 

... 103 
• 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kotr i belonging to His Highness the Khan 

26 

0 

0 

1 .. 

j 

.... 


Khdri ... «.« ••• »*« 

... 69 

0 

0 

i 

i **' 

... . 



At Kh/iri, besides the amount of kalang^ sliown above, a 
part of the irrigated holding called ddh^ii (z\e., subject to 
penalty), has to pay a fixed revenue in kind locally known 
as bohar at 8o kharizmrs 48:^ kdsas of wheat and a similar 
quantity of ///dr, and a furcher fixed annual payment of 
Ks. 16 in cash on account of what is called a cess 

which is said to have been imposed by Mir Khudciddd 
IChdn as line for the lo.-s of a mace vvhicli one of his mace- 
bearers U^st in tlie village, and the payment has ever since 


contin'-^d. 

'1 he o dy other fixed payidents are from the Ldshdris 4'f 
Fach, Rs. 16 per 3^ear, on account of what is called rasdm 
7idibi\ and from the Saiads of Ganddva who hold revenue- 
free grants, rasiim ndibi at 15 kdsas of wheat and 15 kdsas of 
/ndr every year on ttie respective crops. 

In the dr}^ crop areas attached to villages under perma- 
nent irrigation, the rate of revenue, except in Kotra, is one - 
fourth ; and the following cesses are also levied: la'vodzima at 
5^ kdsas and jholi at 6 kdsas each per kkarwdr, paid from 
tlie common grain-heap; darbdni at ^ of vl topa^ 
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and sipdhi-pidda topas each per kharwdr^ paid from the 
cultivator’s share.# At Kotra the rate of revenue is one-fiftli and 
the cesses are, as follows, levied on ever}? embanked field : 
miinni ndibi ( 8 kdsas ) ; pidda ( 4 kdsas ) ; jd-fids hi n ( i kdsa ) ; 
bdghbdyi ( r kdsa) ; mitnshi ( i kdsa ) ; ddrogha ( i kdsa ) ; 
kdsagij darbdni kirdya bdrbarddri ( i kdsa ). In other 
estates, composed solely of dry crop areas, the rate 
of revenue varies from one-fifth to one-third. The cesses 
also vary, and include lawdsifna and j'holi paid from the 
common heap, and darhdni and ?nir-deh-sipdhi paid from 
the cultivator’s share. The lawdsmia is in some villages 
remitted {mudf)^ but in others it varies from about 3 to 
6 kdsas per kharwdr and the jholi is also levied at the same 
rate. Darhdni and mir-deh-sipahi are paid at uniform rates 
of ^ of a fopa and 3^ topas per kharwdr^ respectively. In two 
villages, imr^deh-sipdhi is not levied while in one case the 
amount is not fixed. 

Round Gandava and Kotra, fodder is assessed at a uniform 
rate of one-sixth, and in the remaining villages tne rates vary 
from one-sixth to one-tweifth, a cess called munni being 
levied in all cases at two loads from every embanked field. 
In some villages the revenue on lodder is levied in cash at 8 
annas per embanked field and the cess of dnki ndibi at 9 pies 
per field. 

Lastly may be mentioned the various services called sursdi 
(provision free of cost of supplies, such as fuel and fodder, to 
the Khdn or his oflicials on their visit to the nidbat or any 
village) : and ?nehmdni or entertainment charges levied only 
in some of the unirrigated villages on the Badra stream in 
cash varying from 9 annas to Rs. 5 and credited to the State. 

The only irrigated village in the Nasirdbdd mdhat is 
Naushehra, in which revenue is levied at the same rates as in 
• the ra^ati lands in the Ganddva nidbat. 

The unirrigated area is divided into three circles viz., Deh 
Nasirdbdd, Deh Jhok Gul Mahammad, and Deh Mfrpur-wa* 
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Naushehra. The revenue and cesses levied in each circle 
are shown in the following statement: : — 
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F'odder is assessed at one-tenth in Deh Nasirabcid and Land Rev- 
Deh Jhok Gul Muhammad and at one-sixth in Deh Mirpur. 

The revenue share is usually appraised with the help of 
arbitrators from among the local cultivators and is converted 
into cash at.the rate of 8 annas per bullock-load, an additional 
amount for the 7 idib^s cess being levied at one anna per load 
in the first named two tracts. 

In the Bhdg nidbat, which entirely consists of unirrigated ytiAha . 

land, revenue is levied by hatdi at a uniform rate of one- 
fourth, and the cesses [habnbdt) paid from the common 
heap, on every khammir of the total produce are hnmsima 
(3} kdsas) ; jholi (2-^ kdsas) ; and Ihuk partdt (ij /m^x) : total 
7 J kdsas. The rate of lawdzima^ however, varies in some of 
the villages, it being lo^- kdsas in mauza Khokhar, lof 
kdsas in mauz{\ Babar and 7^ kdsas in Shori. Fodder is 
assessed at one-eightH. 

In the Lahri nidbat^ revenue is levied in some parts at one- Lahri niAbat. 
third, and in others at oneTourth ; the only cess, which is 
paid from the common grain-heap, is the jholi ndibi the rate 
of which is 2;^ kdsas per kharwodr of the total produce. 

Fodder is assess^*d generally at the rate of one-sixth, which is 
appraised and converted into cash at 8 annas per bullock- 
load. The Ikiloch cultivators, however, do not pay any 
share of fodder, i ut each cultivator is required to pay som6 
reasonable amount in cash on account of entertainment 
which forms part of revenue. In a few individual holdings 
revenue is levied at a reduced rate as a matter of concession 
to persons of religious sanctity ; and the cesses are also 
remitted : for instance, in Shahr Kdzi, the kdisls own land is 
assessed at one-sixth while the Midn Sdhib of Katpdr pays 
one-ninth of the total produce. 

Revenue is levied by the Khan in Dddhar by batdi or Dddhar nia- 
division of the produce, and basta or fixed assessment either 
in cash or kind or both. As will be presently explained, fixed lands, 
assessment in both cases is in addition to the ordinary 
revenue paid by baidt. The prevailing rate of revenue is 
two-fifths of the total produce. The State also takes, as 
revenue, one-third of the earnings of the village servants 
and reapers, from whom the following assessments are 
levied : the thuk partdl assessed on village servants ; trdi 
which is levied at the rate of one kdsa on every ghunj or 
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bullock-load of wheat earned by the crop reapers, and 
ddndldi which is imposed at two kdsas per ‘!oad earned on 
account of carriage of harvested crops to the threshing floor. 
In addition to the two-fifth share of revenue, the State also 
levies the following cesses : — 
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on certain crops. Thus on barley, cotton and indigo, the 
assessment is at ti^ne-third ; the only cess on barley is jhch 
ndibi at the usual rate ol two kdsas per kharwdr on the total 
produce, which is also tlie only cess on sesame (/?7), the 
revenue on which is assessed at two-fifths ; cotion pays on 
the total produce lawdzima cess at seers, jholi ndibi at 2 
seers, and bhdni or wages for weighing at 1 seer per inaund. 
The first two cesses are also levied on indigo, which further 
pays -J of a seer for weighing {dharwdt-wa-mirdbi). 

The rat^^s, at which revenue on fodder is levied in villages 
subject to the assessment of two-fifths of the produce, vary 
Wheat and judr pay i J bullock-loads of bhiisa and stalks 
respectively on every bit ol water ; one-third ol all wheat cut 
green for fodder is also taken by the State as revenue, but 
green fodder ol judr sown in spring is appraised in cash. 
Ndr^ i,e., grass, &c., in the held, after harvest ing the crop 
of judr and cotton, pay revenue at 5 without any cesses ; 
and moth fodder i-; taxed at one-third plus ///t?// ndibi at one- 
thirtieih of the total produce. 

Variations ol rate s of revenue occur in a few villages. In 
BArari, a village situated in Sarawdii, but for purposes of 
revenue collection admini''tered by the Diidliar nidbat^ the 
rate of revenue is one-sixth without other cesses. Other two 
villages, in which important variatiens occur, are Chhori and 
Mashk^f. The conditions prevailing in each are shown in 
the following statement : — 


I 


Name of 
village. 


Chhori 


Cesses, etc. 


Name of i Rate of I 

crop. ! batdi, | 

I ! 

i I 


... Wheat, judr 
and liL 


From common 
produce. 


I. Lawdzima all 
5 Jids'ts perj 
kharwdr. 


2. Jholi ndibi at 
2 kdsas per 
kharwdr, 

3. Thuk Saiad 
(for State ) 
paid by euess. 


I From culti- 
ivator’s share. 


Ja~?ias h in i , 
J)a rwd '! / and 
Thoppoddri , 
pa ill by guess 
generally 
about a kdsa 
per hit. 


i.AND KKVB^ 
NUK. 


Fodder. 


Varialioos 
of rates of 
revenue in 
certain 
villages. 
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Rate of 
batai. 


Mashk^if — 

<«) Qn 9 out! 
of the 1 3 parts 
into which the] 
130 hits of 
water of tliej 
vill.ag’e are di-| 
vided. 


Barley 

F odder 

Bhtisit and 
karab. 

Wheat and| 
judr. 


(/;) On 1 part 
v>ut of tlie 12 
, parts. 


(r) On the re-j 
iiiainin^ 2 out 
of the 12 
parts, * 


Fodder : - 
Bhtisa 


/wi rab 


N d 
ju( 
Hi cal 
/ ud r. 


of! 

judr. 
VVlical and! 


Til 


Wheat and 
judr. 


E X e in pt 
from 
revenue 


Fixed at| 
loo tran- 
i^ars (net 
fills). 

1 00 bullock 
loads. 


Cesses, etc. 


From common 
produce. 


• Jholi ndihi at 
2 kdsas per I 
hharsvar. 


. Sddrdt Fixed 
at 3 1 J khhri^drs 
out of which 
t h e Khosaj 
landlords g’Ct 
hack moi\ 
amounting- to[ 
10 kharrvmrs 
and 2^ kdsas. 

. Jd-nusMn^ 
fixed at 
khnr'ivdrs and 
7 A kdsas. 


. Kharc/i, at 6^ 
kdsas per kh ar- 
um r Cassi|trned 
to Wadeni Ydr 
KliAii, Khosa) 

. Kharch at 
kdsas per khar- 
wdr. 

. Kharch at 6A 
kdsns per khar- 
7vdr (assigned 
t o Wadi’ra 
Y;lr Khdn). 
Jholi 7idibi at 
2 kdsas p e 
khtirwdr{\ kdsa 
out of this as- 
signed to ]Va- 
d d r a Y A r 
Khdn). 

. 7okri a t 2 
kdsas per khar- 
man. 


From culti- 
vator’s share. 
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F^'ixed iissessment in irriff -.ted lands in Diidhar consfsts of’ 
several iteins kn(;iwn as kalari]^^ tmisiri rasiimy malan^\ 
bddshdhi-khdkaj fakkari, and kmagL Except the last named, 
all are raid in cash. l'he‘ two first named » viz., kalan<r and 
wasiri rasdnit are levied in all villaj^es subject to the revenue 
of the Kh^n in addition to the ordinary revenue paid bv 
batdi. 

Kalanq is payable annually on tlie wheat crop at a 
fixed rate o! Rs. ^-4-4 on every bit of water, but a part ot' 
the Mashkilf villa <^e pays a fixed annual assessment of 

Rs. i8r-Ti-o and the rest ol it is exempt from the kalimg 

payment. 

is levied on every hit of water at annas 
j-4 on both ilie wheat and j^Uir crops, and is recovered 
annually at the ‘wlieat ^harvest along: with kalaug. !t was 
<uig-inally imposed as an allowance for the Shahgh;isi or 
the Khdrrs minister, but was forfeited and appropriated u- 
the State by iMir Naslr Khan II. In Mashkaf, waBiri rasdm, 
like tiu;: kaUtng^ is fixed at Rs. 48 per annum. Part of the 

two villa^^es of Bag-hait and Diir Khan, viz., 57 hits in the 

"former and 13 hi/s in the latter, are exempt from the payment 
of the wvc/V/' I'asihn. 

» 

Malans^ is a (ixed cash assessment on gardens. It 
amounts to Rs 10 on 10 />//.v of water owned in Baghait by 
firath Ram and 'I'illii R;irc Hindus Besides which, revenue 
at tw’o»thirds of the produce is also levied. And in the 
Kamoi village, Bibi Fateh Khdtiin of Kotra pays Rs, 5 per 
annum on her 5 hits of water which are, however, free 
from revenue, 

Bdjshdhi-kridkii is made up of t\vo items : the first signifies 
a contribution for entertainment of officials and is a relic of 
the Afglian revenue sy^-tein. while the second was instiluied 
in the time of Mir Nasir Khfin II, the Khtin allowing a 
timely supply of water from the Bolj^n river for the second 
watering (khdkdwa) of the crops. The combined tax is nov^ 
imposed on those villages under permanent irrigation in 
Deh Khdhi, which are held inyVz^^vV by Brahuis and others, 
who levy their own revenue. The total annual assessment 
is Rs. 125-4 and is distributed over several villages as 

follows:- Naushehra, Kh^ihi, Saiad Bahdr Shfih-kd-sliahr, 

Rs. 64-15-0; Kot Saleh Muhammad, Rs. 14-2-6; Kot Azim 
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Khdn, Rs. 20-8-6; Khdn Garh, Rs. 11-11-3; GhausJlb;ici 
Rs. 5-2-3 and Mir Bdgh Rs. 12-8-6. These .villages, except 
Saiad Bahar Shdh's lands in his own village which are 
exempt, pay to the Khdn i kdsa of grain per kharwdr on the 
total produce, the payment being known as kdsagi. This 
payment was formerly made to the Mulhizai family of Kaldt, 
but was afterwards taken by the State. Bacli of the three 
villages of Ghuldm Bolak, Chotai and Jalarnbcini p.iy annually 
a fixed assessment composed of 25 kharwdrs of wheat, 
and 5 seers of indigo ; a cash payment called takkari of 
Rs. 76-10-8 is also made by each village as contribution 
towards the entertainment ol officials and is the same as 
bdd^hdhi mentioned above. 'I'hese three villages are also 
bound to supply, free of cost, a suHicient number of men 
to escort the Khdn’s horses going to Mastung,. Bluig, Lahri, 
Nasirabdd ;ind Gandava, 

In unirrigated land, the amount of which, however, is 
limited, being almost confined to Mashkdf, revenue is 
generally levied at the rate of one-fifth, an* the folio \ing 
ces>es are also recovered from the total produce : lauodzimu 
7^ kdsas and jholi ndibi 2^ kdsas each per kharwdr ; l 6 kri i 
kdsa Oil every threshing floor and partdl or assessment at 
the rate of one-third from the total earnings of the village 
.servants. t'"odder is not asses.‘>ed to revenue, but onc-third 
of the ndr or grass extracted from theyV/r/r fields is taken by 
the State. 

Lands belonging i- proprietary rights to the Khan are 
known as sarkdri distinguished from the rava/i or those 
held by the peasant proprietors. The history of the acquisi- 
tion of the Crown lands cannot be traced except in one 
instance, viz., the lands of Zorgarh in Gand;Wa fiidbaiy which, 
as the name implies, were obtained by force by the ex-Kl.dn. 
The Crown lands are confined to the irrigated area in 
the Gandava and Dfidhar In the former they are 

known as sdri and the principal seris are situared in 
Ganddva, in the Khdn’s village of Kotra, and in Pdeh and 
Zorgarh. Kach seri tract represents a cv rtain amount of 
water from the stream irrigating the village, and has a 
proportionate amount of the common village land attached 
to it. The land is cultivated by tenants-at-will ; the rates 
of revenue, which include rent and also the cesses levied by 
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the Khdii in the various lands, have been given above under 
an account of the revenue system of the Ganddva nidbat. 
In each irrigated village in the Gandava nidbaiy the Kh«in 
has a right to have a specially selected plot of land {^dvdra) 
proportionate to the entire supply of irrigation water to the 
village, cultivated by forced labour, the Kh^n providing the 
seed. 

In the Dddhar nidbaiy crown lands are attacned to the 
si)urces of water supply. They include two bits in Bdghiiit ; 
27 bits in Kdmoi ; 22 bits in W«ihi Shdh-Nawdz ; and 10^ bits 
In Soni. flie system of assessment and the rates of revenue 
are those ordinarily in vogue in the irrigated lands iT the 
nidbaiy except that the Kh 4 n recovers athog or the pro- 
prietor’s share at one-eighth or one-nimhof the t^otal produce 
left over after* payment of the ordinary revenue ; but when 
the seed is supplied by the State, the share of athog \^ raised 
to one-fourth. In Soni, however, the right of cultivation is 
annually let out on a contract to tenants-at-will for a cash 
payment and they also pay, by baldly the ordinary revenue 
in kind. The realizations in 1903 amounted to Rs. 250. 
The Kh<^.n possesses 25 bits of water and land in Kjimoi, of 
which 15 bits are cultivated by forced labour, the State 
supplying the seed and appropriating the total produce, 
while the remaining ten bits are farmed out annually for a 
cash payment for tlie cultivation of vegetables on which no 
other revenue is levied. 

Water mills, their number, the places where they are 
situated and the system of their working, have been de- 
scribed in the section on Agriculture in chapter If. The 
only place where they are subjected to revenue is Dddhar, pos- 
sessing seven mills, which arc annually leased by the State 
on a contract {ijdra) which, in 1903, brought in Rs. 920. 

Large areas in Kachhi are held revenue-free (jdgir), but 
no reliable record of them exists. They are scattered in 
various parts of the district, and include both irrigated and 
uniri'igated areas, by far the greater portion falling under 
the latter head. Roughly, the grams are of two kinds and 
include those held by tribal groups and classed as gham 
already referred to, and those held by numerous individuals 
in different parts of the country. A third class is that in 
which a portion of the revenue has been assigned to various 
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people. SuchUnds are known by the terms nisf amban 
or adh ambdH. {huM revenue ussignmentj^and chahdr ambdri 
(three-fourih rt venue assignment). 

On the question of the right of resumption of revenue-free 
grants by the Khdn, all that need be said is that the late 
Colonel Sir Robert Saiideman, at* the time ot the Mastung 
settlement in 1876, committed himself to no guarantee that 
the Khan should maiiiiain, in perpetuity, the revenue-free 
lioldings. The grants are consequently subject to the usual 
conditions of loyalty a. id goi»d behaviour towards the Khdn. 

The follow! ig is a brief account of the system of revenue 
and character of assessment prevailing in the most import- 
ant of the jdgirs in Kachhi. 

In the Alagissi tribal area ofjlial, the*chiei is the pro- 
prietor of all lands, and the teiiants, though they have beefii 
long.rn occupancy, have acquired no permanent or alien- 
able rights. 1 he fi>llovvmg account of the system of 
revenue prevalent in this area has been mainly extracted 
from a notef recorded by Mr. Hughes-Buller in 1903 : — 

The revenue or lather rent taken by the chief differs in 
rate fiom one-lourih 10 one-halt of the , produce. In addi- 
tion to the actual revenue which is taken both in grain and 
in fodder, certain cesses, rasdm^ are also levied, which 
amount to yk kdsus per kharwdr. 

The chiet has al>o a right t< select for his sole use a plot 
of land und^r each water channel, known as the seri. For 
this, he provides seed, and the land is cultivated by labour 
supplied by the cultivators or tenants and the chief appri>- 
priates the whole proceeds, both grain and fodder. 

The Panjuk water is at pre>ent divided into 48 hohris. 
The number of bohris is generally decided by the cultivators 
in conference with tJie ndib^ but the distribution is said to 
be entirely arbitrary, and can be mcreased or diminished 
as circumstances require. On this water, there is an assess- 
ment of 40 of which 10 kharixidrs are known as 

kdsagi and 30 kharwdrs as kharch. This is the first due 
to be taken on the grain-he ips of the village and is taken 
in shares proportionate to the amount of each grain-heap* 
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There is also a fixed assessment of Rs. 3-8 on each *hohr/\ land Rev- 
If the number* of do hr is are largely increased, this amount: 
is gen^^rally proportionately reduced. This cash payment is 
known as kalang,- 

As soon as the grain-heaps are ready in the deras or the 
common threshing floors, the grain-heap is divided into six 
shares. Si^ri is then taken in the shape of a one-sixth 
share. The five remaining shares are then again amalga- 
mated into one heap and cess at the rate ot 5 kasas per 
kharwdr is taken from it. The cess having been t.^ken, two 
kasas per kkarwdr set aside for the village carpenter and 
tour kasas per khar^mr tor the cultivator as his wages [lupa) 
for cutting the crop. Out of the carpenter’s share, the chief 
takes a quarter lor himself. One lapful per kharwdr is then 
set aside for the modi or money lentler. Those cultivators, 
who allow this inducement to the modi^ reap the advantage 
of being able io obtain goods from him at cash prices and 
loans without or at low interest. Out of the fnodi's share 
two parts go to the landlord and thrSo to the modi- 
The watcher on the threshing floor also gets a double 
handful per kharwdr in addition to the heads of grain which 
he obtains at reaping time. Half a kdsa, or two topas per 
kharwdr^ are then taken as dharwdi or wages for the mea- 
surer and added to the landlord’s share. Two and-adialt 
fopas per khariodr are next taken for the pirs known as 
pirdnja and also added to the landlord’s share. Three lopas 
for the landlord’s pakhdli or water-carrier come next and 
they arc also credited to landlord’s share. One and-a-half 
topas per kharwdr for the rnistri also go to the landlord s 
share. Two and-a-half tx>pas fdr the sweepers also go to the 
landlord’s share. This is known as chiirdnja- Half a iopu 
per kharwdr is taken ior the ?ndkri or the saintly person wdio 
prays for the destruction of the locusts. This also goes to 
the landlord’s share. A todra or a nosebag-ful from the 
balance of the whole heap is then taken by the khalifa or the 
deputy and is also added to the landlord’s share. The land- 
lord’s gardener {bdghbdn) then receives a handful or two, the 


• A water-divide or channel 
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arnoiint being indefinite. Alst3 a double handful for the cook 
[borchi) of the guest-house. In Panjuk it is the custom for 
the*chief to take one-third share of the straw. He also 
has seven bdls of water as his own, for which he supplies the 
seed, but which the cultivators are bound to cultivate for 
him. Much of the green crop from this land is given to the 
chiefs horses, but in dividing the grain, the chief first takes 
the amount of seed he used and three-fourths of the remain- 
der, the fourth share going to the cultivators ; the same i'- 
also the case with the straw. 

Alter the difiercnt dues have been taken, the remainder of 
the iieap is divided into five shares, of which the landlord 
takes two and the cultivator three. Out of the cultivator’s 
heap the kotwdl or village watchman and .the headquarter 
gate-k eper {ciarbdii) get a double handful per kharmdr from 
the produce. Ndibl is also taken at i ^ kuuis per kkarwdr, 

Lisewhere, the rate of bafdi is generally two-lifths and the 
cesses are the same as in unirrigated land; the chief gene- 
rally appropriates for each crop a small portion c»r land (seri), 
supplies the seed and enjoys the entire produce, in the saiTu* 
way as the aeri of dry crop areas. In the Kanhari stream 
the rate of batdiis two-thirds without any cesses, but the 
chief gets a piece of land cultivated as scri. 

At Kotra and its neighbourhood, revejuie is levied both in 
irrigated and unirriguted land by Ilt;izai Jdgirddi'Sy viz., Mit 
Kara in Kh;in, Bi'bi Fateh Khiitun, and Mir Gaiihar Khcin. 
Fach of the three Kotras held respectively by tliem possesses 
an equal amount of water supply which is sub-divided into a 
number of each khelr representing eighteen liours 

How of water with land attached to it. These khdlra are or 
two kinds, viz., rayaii or those in which proprietary rights 
belong to the LdshiW cultivators and sdri or those in which 
the jdgirddrs combine the right of levying revenue with the 
proprietary right. In the seri lands the jdgirddrs supply 
seed, which is recovered before the division of the produce. 
The revenue assessment is at one-third in the rayati and 
two-thirds in the seri lands. *J'he cesses, paid to the jdgirddrs 
on every on both kinds of land from the common grain- 
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heap, are known as amhdriui thuk\^ {‘i^Q;kdsas)\ pidda{^ kihas)\ 
7idibi (8J kdsas)y^ (in rayati lands ndibi is paid from the cul- 
tivator’s share ); /rc-Riuk (i kdsa) and //luk of Pir Sultdti, IMr 
Chhatta and Pir Dastgir (one and-a-hall kusus) ; and lastly 
kdsagi^ which is a cess peculiar only to the rayati lands and is 
paid at 2,% kdsas per kharwdr of the total produce. In addi- 
tion to the revenue mentioned above, fixed annual cash assess- 
ment called kalang is also levied by the jdgirddrs at the 
following rates; Kotra Mir Karam Khan at R. 1-1-0 per khctr 
amounting to Rs. 1 8-1-0 ; Kotra Bibi Sahib R. 1-4-0 khctr 
amounting to Rs. 25-0-0 ; and Kotra Mir Gauhar Khan 
R. 1-2-0 per khctr amounting 10 Rs. 23-10-0. Further 
may be mentioned the two systems known as gdvcra 
and gahnga whereby the jdgirddrs^ in their respective villages, 
have a right to sel< 5 ct the best plots at the time of sowing 
each crop, and to irrigate the same with the whole amount 
of water for three days and three nights in case of gdvcra 
and two d lys and two nights in case of gahnga. The 
right in respect of the latter as to the amount of water to 
be used was in dispute in 1904 between the jdgirddrs and 
the Ltlshdris. In gdvcra the cuhivation is, as a rule, done 
by forced labour ; the jdgirddrs supply the seed and enjoy 
the whole produce. For gahnga^ however, temporary 
tenants are engaged and the produce is, in ttie first instance, 
assessed at two-thirds and the seed is also shared accord - 
ingly. From the remainder, which is left for the culti- 
vator, one-twelfth of the total produce is again paid to the 
jdgirddr, Gahnga land pays the same cesses as the scri lands 
described above. 

The uniirigated area is entirely rayati pays revenue at 
one-fifth plus the cesses in vogue in the irrigated rayati land, 
an embanked field (band) being the substitute for a khctr 
for purposes of calculation. 

At Kundra, Patri, and Ldskdni villages near Ganddva, 
revenue is levied by the Mullazais of Surdb, who are, at 
, present (1907), in dispute among themselves with regard to 
their shares. The rate of assessment is one-fifth in irrigated 
\ Thuk means a lixed contribuiion. 
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tAND and one-sixth in unirrigated lands and the cesses, which are 

Revenue. both cases, and are paid from the c9minon heap, are 

•kharch 2 ktisas per khanmr and the following per threshing 
floor (kharman): piddai (4 kami), karddri (i kdsa) and ja-n/i- 
shini paid by guess generally about a kAsa‘, and, lastly, mimni 
paid at 6 kustn per kharman from ihe cultivator’s share. The 
assessment of fodder follows the rate of grain, but pays only 
one cess, viz., naukri at a bullock-load of fodder from every 

kharman. 

In minor crops, such as mujtg, moth and til, the only 
fixed cess is kharch at the rates given above ; all others 
are paid in small quantities by a guess, while there is no , 
mnnni in such crops. As elsewhere, the jdglrddrs have a 
right to a small gdvera cultivation in the irri.gated land at 

Kundra. 

Jdgii' of the The important of the Zahri tribe ot Jhalawdn lies at 
Zahri tribe. neighbourhood. The revenue is levied by the 

Zarrakzai chief, and is divided according, to fixed shares 
among the various members of the tribe. A greater portion 
of the jdgir, however, is held by the chief as his sarddri 
right. The proprietary rights in the land belong to the local 
cultivators. The jdgtrddrs levy revenue uniformly on all 
crops at one-third in irrigated and at one-fourth in 
unirrigated lands, but in the latter when w'astc land is 
reclaimed, a reduced rate is fixed by mutual agreement and 
varies from one-eighth to one-fifth. In addition to the 
ordinary revenue paid by baidi^ cash assessment {^kalang') 
is levied annually at the rate of 6^ annas on every shabdna 
of water. The total number of shabdnas is 242 J-, of which 2| 
held hy raises are exempt from kalang, but pay the usual 
revenue by batdi. Of the 6J annas recovered on account of 
kalang, 6 pies is the chiefs right as the head of the tribe 
and was originally meant for the cost of the flag (bairak) 
which he carried at the head of the JhalawAn division of 
the BrAhui confederacy. The following statement shows 
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the various cesses levied in addition to the revenue on differ- 
ent crops ; — • 
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Owing to their limited cultivation, melon and water- 
melon crops are exempted from cesses, while the cesses on 
mnngy moth, til and hdjri are undefined. 
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In fodder the rates follow those of grain in irrigated 
land, but in unirrigated land there is a uniform rate of one- 
sixth irrespective of the rate in, grain. In either case, there 
are no cesses except the naibi, which is one bullock-load from 
each cultivator or group ol cultivators jointly cultivating. 
In irrigated lands the ndibt in green barley and ptdr is a 
plot of these crops in every diihana or a unit of ten shabdnas 
of water. 

Besides the revenue and cesses mentioned above, the 
chief takes at harvest time from every dabdna one bullock- 
load {naibi jo-wdl) of the harvested crop ; four kurdas ov 
plots for ismbdro in the wheat crop ; while in /udr he takes a 
bag of harvested ears as ndibt bora and a man's load as 
isfnbad. 

The chief enjoys also the gdvera and seri in irrij^ated lands, 
and these are of the same nature as the gdveru and sort ol 
the Iltdssais in Kotra. In both cases the chief supplies seed ; 
he takes the total produce in gdvera, whilst in seri the seed 
used is deducted from the total produce and of the remain- 
der he tikes seven-ninths and also the same cesses as are 
levlsd in other lands. 

He has also the right of obtaining supplies of fuel and 
grass, free of cost, at Kotra both on his arrival in and 
departure from Kachhi. This is known as sursdt. 

From the total revenue collections in wheat and jadr^ the 
chief takes, as his special share, 10 kdsas from every 
kharman, out of which he pays back to the cultivators 
kdsas for their wages {kohar) tor the transport of his grain to 
water mills, and appropriates the balance himself for -rndHr 
or the cost of ropes for his horses. Again, in irrigated lands, 
the chief recovers 4I kdsas on every shubdna of water from 
the total revenue collections as a special personal grant' 
{nurndjib) to enable him to pay his clerk and other men whom 
he considers deserving. The remainder of the amount real- 
ised as rfivenue is distributed among the tribesmen, including 
the sarddr, according to shares which are already fixed. 

The Kind tribesmen as well as thejatois of Sanni cultivate 
their lands themselves, but the Rind chief, Wad6ra Sardir 
Khdn, who owns the greater portion of the land, levies 
revenue which, except in the case of some of the irrigated 
lands which will be presently described, also Includes rent. 
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111 the iinirrigated lands, the tenants-at-will provide the 
seed, which is ^leducted from the total prodnce. The 
revenue is levied on the balance, the g^eneral rate being two- 
fifths ; but in Mall and a few other villages the rate is 
one-fourth. A number of cesses, all debited to the common 
grain-heap, are also levied. Those forming part of the 
sardd/s revenue are kharch sarkdr (4 kdsas per kharman^ 
except in one village, Tunia Muhammad, where it is 4 J- kdsas) 
;/d/^fand raisi each i kdsa per kharman^ but confined only 
to a few villages; jhoti ndibf, jholi jd-nashiii^ jholi darbdm, 
each about i kdsa per kharwdr ; thuk^ 6i- kdsas per 
kharmdn ; and lastly deh kharch at 4 kdsas per khanijdr. The 
two last-named are confined only to Sianch and a lew other 
villages which .do not pay the kharch-sarkdr cess mentioned 

k 

above. 

The chiefs share in fodder is one-sixth in judr and one- 
fourth in wheat, which latter is also the rate in other minor 
crops; and in each case a bullock-load or two is taken extra 
for ndibi on every field {band). Villages, paying one-fourth 
revenue in grain, pay one-eighth and in few cases also one- 
sixth in fodder, judr being the only crop raised in them- 
Special mention may be made of the Ldkhti village, the jdgir 
of the Zagar M^^ngals of Nuhski, which has been partly sold 
by the 1 alter to the Rifld chief. The proprietary rights in 
the land in this village are held by the local cultivators and the 
Rind chief only levies revenue in respect of his share at one- 
fourth in grain and one-twelfih in fodder, the only cesses 
being ndibi 2 kdsas per kharivdr and j/wli ndibi and jholi 
jd-ndshdn paid at about kdsas each per kharwdr. 

The irrigated lands, in which the Rind chief levies revenue, 
chiefly lie in the villages of Shoran, Sidnch, Isubdni and Kdlu 
Mahesar and the system, in vogue in each, is briefly described 
below. 

Of the two water channels at Shoran taken off from the 
Sukhl^ji river and known as the Gahnga and Rodh, the 
former entirely belongs to the chief, who also holds a large 
proprietary share in the Rodh, but the rest of the Rodh 
belongs to others, who pay revenue to the chief. For the 
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lands watered by the Gahnga stream, the chief supplies the 
seed and recevies three-fourths of the produce in addition to 
a multitude of cesses all debited to the common grain-heap ; 
those forming part of the revenue amount in wheat to about 
44 kdms ; Rs. i8 worth of grain on every tirdhv^ ; and one 
kdm per khar^Mdr for mahtdi for supplying seed. In judr 
the cesses, besides mahtdi^ amount only to about 27:} kdsas on 
every tirdhi\ 

In the Rodh channel, the assessment is somewhat compli- 
cated. The stream is divided into 17 7mihis or shabdnaSy 
of which TO belong in proprietary ri^*ht to the chief. 

For these lands the chief supplies the seed, and receives 
as revenue and rent two-thirds of the produce ; also certain 
cesses vvbich aggregate about 27 1 kdsas per and mahtdi 

at I kdm per kharwdr. He also takes one-sixth of the re- 
maining one-third and leaves five-sixths to the cultivators. 
Of the other 7 wahis^ wdhis pay revenue as follow : — 
In one of the wd/iis^ known as scri wdhiy one-twelftli of the 
total produce in the wheat crop is first set apart and is 
assessed at one-eighth plus two kamta for certain cesses. 
The remaining eleven-twelfths pay one-third. In the remain- 
ing 2| wdhisy different assessments of one-ninth, one-sixth, 
one-fourth and one-third prevail; the cesses in all the ;^j^ 7 mhis 
are similar to those in the sarddr's own lands in the Rodh 
channel described above. 

At Sidnch the Rind chief possesses the right {scri) of appro- 
priating the whole supply of water for each crop for his two 
shabdnas of land, he supplying seed and receiving three-fourths 
of the total produce, besides 2 or 3 kdsas of grain from every 
grain-heap. The local cultivators possess proprietary rights 
in all the irrigated land, and, besides giving him the serf 
above referred to, pay revenue to the chief varying from 
one-eighth to two-fifths, and also cesses amounting to about 
1 kdsas per kharmaji and four kdsas per kharwdr. 

In the Isubdni village the irrigated lands, belonging to the 
Isubdni, Godhri, Ndkh^zai, Kulloi and Azdi sections of the 

• A tirdhi represents a piece of land irrigated by one-sixth of the 
Gahnga channel. 
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Rind tribe, pay revenue to the chief at rates varyinj^ in 

’ ^ . Rkvknue. 

different estates from one-fifth to one-eighth. The cesses in 

each case are fixed in a lump sum of 15 ^dsas on each or 
tract irrigated by 12 or 6 s/iaddmis of water. In addi- 

tion to talcing revenue, the chief has also a avW in the village 
for which he supplies the seed, levies revenue at three 
fourths, and the cesses called /«^////«/: ( I ^dsa per kharwdr) and 
datwdm and kdi'ddri. 

The irrigated lands of the Kalu Mahesar village held by Mahc!*- 
Ghulam Bolak Rinds, BultSdis and Saiads pay revenue to 
the Rind chief at one-eighth of the produce and the whole 
village also pays him cesses, which arc fixed at 30^ kdsasi on* 
each harvest. 

As already * mentioned, large grants are held by Br^ihui l^/'.iliui 

pigirs in 

tribesmen in Baila Ndri and the Bol/in Lands. In the former Ndri 
the principal jdgirsi are those held by the Raisdnis, Shahweinis 
Bangulzais, Muhammad Shdhis, Kiirds, Lahris, Sarparras, 

RodtSnis and others, including Saiads of Dddhar, while in 
addition to these, there are several half-revenue {nisf ambdrt 
assignments to individual tribesmen, notably among the 
Lahris, Bangulzais, Raisdnis, Rustamzais and Ldshdris, 
originally granted for reclamation of waste land or other 
services. In several cases, transfers by sale have been also 
made by the original grantees. The usual rate of revenue in 
these estates is one-fifth of the produce, besides which cesses 
for payments to various officials are recovered. These 
include 2 kdsus for iidiby 2 kdsas for jd~nashin and j or i kdsa 
per kharim^' for kdrddr. The rate in fodder varies from 
one-eighth to one-ninth or one-tenth, while in Miihri it is 
one-nineteentii, and in each case a bullock-load or so is 
taken extra from each cultivator for ndibi. 

In the Bolan jdgirs were originally granted to the BoldnLands. 

Hcisilkhdnzai, Hdjizai and Chanravzai sections of the Shah- 
wan i tribe, and while for the most part these sections still 
hold the grants, in many cases transfers by sale or further 
grants from the Khdn by sale or otherwise have taken place, 
and among the holders, other than those mentioned above, 
are now (1907) Hasni, Sdrizai, and Shdhozai Shahwdnis ; 
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Sahtakzais ; Raisariis ; Rustamzais ; Baddiizai and GarrAni 
Ban^ulzais ; Lahris ; Mug-hens and Jato^s, while some 
Hindus of JalAl Khan village have purchased from the Chan- 
ravzai ShahwAtiis their jagirddri rights in part of the Chhiiar 
village. The rates of revenue vary from one-fifth to one-third 
for grain, while on fodder they vary from one-twelfth to 
one-fifth. A number of cesses are also levied by the revenue- 
takers from the common grain-heap and include varying 
from i-J to 2 kdsas per kharitdr \ kharch varying from ^ to 4 
kdsas per khar-wdr \ jd-^na$hhii^ plddaiy munuipdi, and mirdeh 
each I kdsa per kharwdr. Revenue is also levied at the usual 
rates on amounts paid to village servants from the common 
grain-heap. 

In the Bh«'lg nidbat the principal holders of revenue-free 
grants are the Bizanjau BrAhuis, who hold several villages in 
Dell Mirpur ManjhuwAli ; the KambrAnis ; the RaisAnis ; 
Lahris ; LAngavs ; Magassis and Abras. The most import- 
ant are the half-revenue ambdri) assignments held by 

the MughAris and Buledis in the tract known as BuIAdkAr, a 
few villages in the latter being also revenue-free ; and by the 
UmrAnis in the D di Tambu. 

In the DAdhar nidhaf a local distinction is made between 
the Deh KhAhi or that part of the DAdhar valley in which the 
HAsilkhAnzai ShahwAnis, descendants of M{r, otherwise 
known as SuItAn QAim Khan, held a jdgir from NAdir ShAh ; 
and the indm lands or assignments of revenue situated 
within the jurisdiction of the nidbat proper. 

In the Deh KhAhi, the jdgirddrs hold the proprietary 
rights in the land though the greater portion of it has been 
sold to others by the original grantees. The principal 
holders now are SardAr YAr Muhammad KhAn KArd, SardAr 
BahAdur Abdur Rashid Khiin ShahwAni, and ShAran Gar- 
rAni (all in Mir BAgh village) ; KhAn BahAdur Mir ‘Rasul 
Bakhsh RaisAni (GhausAbAd) ; Mir Muhammad Hasan KhAn, 
son of the late K. B. Mir Alla DAd KhAn Tangizai (KhAn- 
garh) ; the RaisAni chief and the Tangizais (Kot Azim 
KhAn) ; Mir Atta Muhammad ShAhizai MAngal (Kot SAleh 
Muhammad) ; Salads and Hindus of DAdhar (Saiad BahAr 
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Shdh-kfi-Shahr) ; and Mir Ahmad Khdn 1 Idsilkhanzai cle- Land Reve 
scendant of Mir Khin (Nausht^ra). In irrigated lands 

the jdgirddr provides half of the seed, the other half is 
provided by the rah of the village and the rate of revenue is 
five-ninths, of which one-ninth is paid to the rats. Additional 
cesses received by \\\q jdgirddrs ixom the common grain-heap 
are kharch am bar ^ 6 Msus per kharwdr ; tappoddriy 4 kdsas 

per kharman ; arbdhi and jd-nashini^ each at 2 kdsas pQv k ha r^ 
wdt'y the latter two payable to the arbdb and jd-nashin at the 
jdgirddr\s discretion ; kdsagiy \ kdsa per kharwdr ; and lastly 
sddrdiy which is recovered in each village in proportion to the 
amount required for meeting the cash contribution (bddshdhi 
khdka) to the Khan already described in this section, and 
other sundry expense^ such as the entertainment of State 
ohicials and the pay of the /oho or the ohicial appointed for 
the distribution of water. Variations in the amount of cesses 
occur in the Ghausabdd village, where the tappoddri is 2 
kdsas on a holding or a kharman^ while in Mir Bagh it 

is I kdsa per khartmin ; again neither of these two villages 
pays munni\ and lastly Mir Bdgh pays kharch anibdr at 4 
kdsas per kharwdr. 

In the unirrigated lands wdiich are, however, very limited, Uninigated 
the rate of revenue is one fifth and the cesses are kdsagi, i lands. 
kdsa per khariadr ; tappoddri^ i to 2 kdsas per kharwdr ; 
kharch atnbdr 2 to 5 kdsas per kharwdr ; and munni 2 
kdsas per kharman. The principal jdgirddrs in unirrigated 
lands are Mir Ahmad Khdn Hasilkhdnzai Shahvvdni, and Mir 
Atta Muhammad Shdhizai Mdngal, the latter having 
acquired his lands by purchase. 

The principal tribes holding indm lands are the Raisdni lands. 

sat'ddrkhelsy Saiads of Dddhar, IJtdzais of Kotra and others, 
including Garrdni Bangulzais and Hindus of Dddhar. A 
large part of the grants is held by BIbi Fateh Khdtun of 
Kotra at Nighari Bibi Sharru ; and by the Raisdni sarddrkhels 
in Brdhim Bdrdn (Bdru-ka-shahr and Sarddr Ghaus Bakhsh-ka- 
Shahrj. The proprietary rights are held by the local cultiva- 
tors. Revenue is levied at one-third; but in the case of 
fodder a fixed quantity is taken. The following statement 
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Land Reve- shows the cesses in kind and other payments in cash levied in 
nuk. these villages : - . 



Unirrigated The grants in unirrigated lands lie mainly in Mashkdf and 
lands. enjojed by the Chotais, Jalambiinis, and Ghuldm Bolaks 

of Dddhar ; by certain Masiidjini Kiirds of Dasht-i-be- 
Daulat ; and by the Raisdni sarddrkheh who hold some of 
the land half revenue-free [adh ambari). The rate of revenue 
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in the first case is one-fifth and in the second one-sixth, the 
cesses being 3 aijd 2 kdsa:i pfit kkarwdr respectively. 

The DombUi chief of Lahri holds 2ijdglr in the tracts known 
as Toghdchi and Muradwdh and levies revenue as follows : — 
From the total produce, 2\ kdsas khammr first sei apart 
on account of a cess called chuka and the remainder is divided 
into four equal shares, one of which is received by the chief> 
who also recovers his proprietary right [(ithog^ from the 
cultivator’s three shares at the rate of one-tenth. Besides 
the above the Dombki chief enjoys half revenue assign-, 

ment {tiisf ambdri) in Kliairvvah, and three-fourths revenue 
assignment {chahdrum ambdri) from the Kluin in certain other 
villages, the principal ones being Miisa Babar, Mehrdb, Jafar 
and Amirdbdd. He also holds nisf ambdri (half revenue 
assignment) with the Iltazais in the village of Rhaba. The 
Dombki chief further enjoys an assignment of one-ienth of 
the revenue levied by the Khdn in lands held by the Dombki 
tribesmen in the following manner: — From the total produce 
2 4 kuHOi per khanmr are taken out as c/idku and the 
remainder is divided into four equal parts, one of which 
is amalgamated with the chiika and forms the total revenue 
share [aynbdr). From the anibdr^ the Dombki chief takes 
li kdsas per kkar'wdr on account oi rahi and also one-tenth 
of the remainder. 

Of other assignments in the Lahri nidbai, the following 
may be mentioned. Tlie Wazirdni Dombkis, under their 
headman Gul Muhammad, hold an assignment ot one-tenth 
of revenue iif some villages on the Lahri river below Cha- 
char ; and nisf ambdri in Mauza Khaba ; the Gohrdmzais hold 
one-third of revenue assignment in Thdri, Trehar, Rdlu and 
other places ; Ghuldm Haidar Brdhimdni has an assignment 
ot one-seventh of the revenue collection of lands irrigated by 
the Daiwali branch of the Lahri river, and lastly Arbjib 
Sheikh Muhammad has an assignment of one-sixth of (unbur 
in Mauza Burra. 

In Chhattar and Phuleji, the Mengals of Ndl and Wad in 
the Jhalawdn country hold a large jdgir and levy revenue 
at one sixth of the produce from the Kah<5ris, and one-fourth 
from the Jats. The only cess taken on the total produce is 
jholiy the amount of which varies; it is at Phul<^ji 

Hasan Khdn ; 3J kdsas in Phuleji Ydr Muhammad ; 3 kdsas 
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Reve- ‘in Tdhirkot, and 2 to 3 kdsas in Chhattar, on every kharway. 
The whole of the jdgu'duri rights at Chhattqr have long been 
in dispute between the Mdngals and the Kah<^ris. In March 
1901 Rai Sdhib Diwdn Janiiat Rai, then Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Sibi, cnquiked into these disputes. In the 
course of these enquiries, the Kaheris through their headman 
Muhammad Baka Khdn put in a number of claims which, 
briefly, were as follows : - (ri) Indni or exemption from baidt 
for the lands watered by NfUa Gode including minor water- 
cuts, except a few fields held by certain individuals ; {b) in 
the Koriwfih lands indm for three kfiitrs belonging to 
Muhammad Baka and his brothers and seven plots belonging 
to Gauhar Khdn ; msf atnhdrt (half revenue assignments) on 
all other lands under this 'wdk ; and the claim of one-eleventh 
instead of one-sixth on a waste piece of •land; {c) ex- 
emption from revenue of the ddlioydri lands which were 
formerly assessed at one-eleventh, as an exchange for the 
Kaheris relinquishing the nhf ambdri of the Koriwdh lands ; 
[d) in other lands a- claim that certain bamU should be 
assessed at one-eleventh and entire exemption from revenue 
of others, and (d?) the right of the Kahdri headman to take a 
tohra or nose-bag of grain at 2 kdsas per kharimr before 
the and not after it, as disputed by jugirddrs. 

The Mengals did not admit any of the above claims and 
a general answer given by them to all was that, all lands in 
Chhattar belonged to Mengal jdginidrs and tliat the latter 
had a right to revenue at one-sixth from the Kaheris and 
at one-fourth from the Jamots, At'., Jats, eve*n though the 
latter’s lands may be in possession of Kaheris, except in those 
cases in which the owners possessed deeds of exemption or 
of a reduced rate of revenue from the Mengal jd^irddrs. 
Further points in dispute related to [a) the exercise of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in Chhattar by the Mengals ; {b) the 
levying, by the jdgirddrs, of the cesses known as jholi ndihi 
and kdrddn ; jhoLi jd-nusihtni and pidda ; and khdkdba or the 
payment* of two loads of karbi for the ndib and the kdrddr on 
land on which no fodder revenue is levied ; (r) the jdgirddr's 
right to levy begdr^ i.e., the supply free of cost of water, fire- 
wood, and grass by Kaheri and Jfimot cultivators ; (d) the 
right of levying batdi at [e) the right to fines recovered in 
criminal cases; (J) one-fourth of the amount decreed and 
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recovered in civil suits ; poll tax on Hindus (yzjq>Y/) ; (/i) 
daldli or brokefa^e on bullocks purchased ; (/) tees on oil 
presses; (/) fees from butchers on each goat or sheep slaught- 
ered ; {Ji) disposal ot waste land, and unclaimed houses in 
villages ; (/) cattle-pound receipts; and (/«) local taxes on 
trade, viz., sung and clhar. 

Temporary arrangements were made by the Political Agent 
of Sibi, a njiib tahsilddr being deputed to prevent quarrels 
between th^ Mdngals and the Kaheris and it was proposed 
that a special jirga be appointed to decide the case. 

The dispute remained unseitled and the proceeds of the 
lands under dispute were kept in deposit until 1907, when 
a compromise was elfected between Sarddr Shakar Khdn 
Mengal in respect of his half share in tht jdguddn rights, 
and Muhammad Baka Khdn, Kahcri. A translation of the 
deed of compromise {ndzindnia) dated the 31st of March 1907, 
is given in appendix II. The dispute relating to the remain- 
ing half of the jdigrddri rights belonging to Mir Wali 
.Muhammad Khan is still pending (1907). 

Jn conclusion, mention may be made of the nisf ambiiri 
(half revenue assignment) held by the sons of the late Saiad 
Achhan Shdh at Shdhpur, partly with the Mdngal jdgirddrs 
and partly with the Khdn of Kaldt. 

In addition, to the land revenue described above, both the 
Khdn as well as the tribal chiefs derive revenue from a 
variety of taxes. In the Khdn’s, the principal sources 

are the octroi, excise contracts, stamps, jizya or poll tax on 
Hindus ; and bdd-i-Jumdi or fees and fines including receipts 
from cattle pounds. 

Octroi known as sung is levied on the local trade 
both on imports and exports and in each nidbat there 
are different rates levied either in cash or in kind, the 
latter method being generally applied to grain. The right 
to collect octroi is usually let on a contract. The system 
ot these contracts and the method of collection of the tax 
is a complex one. In the Ganddva nidbat the tax is levied 
at different rates at Ganddva, Kotra, Maulvi, Abdd and 
Udhdna. Jn the Bhdg nidbaty octroi is levied at Bhdg, Jhok 
Kdsim Shdh, and Kanda, and the contract for each place is 
sold separately. In the Lahri nidbat the contract is known 
as and separate contracts are given (1904) by the 
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Khiin and the Doniki chief in their respective jurisdictions- 
In the same nidbat the Khdn gives a separate contract for 
the transit dues or muhdri to be levied on all imports coming 
from Shdhpur and other villages along the Chhattar river 
and the contract for igo2 and 1903 was given to the 
panchdyat of Chhattar for Rs. 1,600. Muhdri is also levied 
in Gand/iva in addition to AV/«g, but is included in the 
same contract. In Bhilg, Nasirilbdd and Lahri it has been 
usual in the past to combine the octroi and excise contracts 
by selling them to one person. The contractors make 
their own arrangements for the collection of the taxes. 
In the Gandiiva uidhat in 1503, the tax was being col- 
lected by the nidbat oHicials direct. 

The following statement shows the octroi receipts in 1906 
in the different nidbats : — 


Dadhar 

Rs. 

... 2,200 

Bhag 

M 75 

Lahri 

••• . . « 

Nasirdbdd 

••• 3^5 

Gandtiva 

... ... 2,600 

Total 

Rs. 1 6,660 


Intoxicants, leases for the sale of which are sold periodical- 
ly, include country spirits, opium, chars and bhangs the 
contract being known as giitla. Separate contracts are 
given for each of the five nidbats^ but as already stated, 
in Bhdg, Nasirabiid, and Lahn the excise and octroi contracts 
are combined. These excise contracts date from the time 
of Mir Mehrdb Khiln II (18x6-7 to 1839), but were more 
rigorously enforced by Mir Kudadad Khan as a source 
of income. The ordinary sources of the supply of opium 
and chars are Amritsar, and Rdjanpur in the DoraGhdzi Khan 
District in the Punjab, but small quantities are also im- 
ported Trom Sibi and Nasirabad, while in Lahri chars 
is imported also to a small extent from Kahit and Afgudnis- 
tdn (Ghasuii). A small local cultivation of poppy takes place 
at Gandava, Kolra, Khdri and jhal, and opium is manu- 
factured, the system being the same as described in the 
Sarawdn Gazetteer, Hemp [bhayig) is produced locally at 
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Lahn, Khdri and Ganddva and an account of its cultivation 
has been given in chapter 11 in the section on Agriculture. 
No drugs are manufactured from it but the seeds are 
p.OLinded, mixed in water and drunk. 

The licenses given for the sale of these intoxicants do not 
contain any conditions specifying the quality of the drug to be 
sold and other matters. The quantities to be kept by pri- 
vate persons are also not laid down. The Excise revenue in 
the five nidbifta during the vear 1904-5 amounted to Rs 4,000 
in Bhag ; Rs. 1,750 in Gandava ; Rs. 1,875 Dddhar ; 
Rs. 650 in Nasir;ibjid ; Rs. 756-10-8111 Lahri ; or a total of 
Rs. 9,on-ro-S. The contracts were sold together in each of 
the Jiidbaia except Dddhar where two contracts were separately 
given viz., Rs. 1,325 for dbkdri i. c. country spirits and Rs. 550 
for maskrdt i. c., for opium, bhang vwmS. chars. 

The retail prices vary from 8 annas to 12 annas per bottle 
of country liquor ; 5 annas to 8 annas per tola of opium ; i 
to 3 annas per tola of chars ; and 2 to 8 annas per seer 
of bhang. 

Outside the principal villages the rates are slightly higher. 
In th tribal areas the rates nearly approximate to those 
given above except in Bdla Ndri where liquor sells at about 
6 to 8 annas per bottle and in Jhal where it sells at R. i-o-o 
to R. 1-4-0 per bottle. 

Besides the distilleries in the tribal area which are mention- 
ed later, there are (1906) live distilleries in the nidbats viz., at 
Kotra in Gandava ; Mirpur in Nasirdbdd ; Bhdg ; Lahri ; and 
Dadhar. The manuracture and sale of country spirits are 
combined under a monopoly system and farmed, as already 
mentioned, to one person. Tlie materials ordinarily used are 
molasses (gur) and k/kar or babd/ bark. When preparing for 
fermentation, i maund of gur is mixed with 8 to 10 seers of 
bark and two maunds of water, the wash being ready for use 
in 7 or 8 days in summer and 10 to 15 days in winter. Fer- 
mentation is done in earthen jars and four jars, containing the 
above materials, produce 30 seers of chhahot liquor after the 
first distillation which is mixed with several spices and is 
again distilled, producing 20 seers of liquor called do-dlsha. 
The articles chiefly used for flavouring the liquor are aniseed ; 
orange peel ; cardamom ; saffron ; cumin ; rose leaves ; and 
lump sugar. Liquor manufactured in Kachhi is also exported 
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to the Jhalawdn country and Kalat. No foreign liquors or 
spirits are imported into the district. 

The consumption of liquor is most common among the 
Hindus, but the Baloch and the Jats, too, feel no compunction 
in its use. Among the Baloch, the use is, however, confined 
to the higher classes, but is more common among the Magas- 
sis, while among the Jats the lowest classes such as Dayas 
and Gagras are much addicted to it, and their women also 
indulge in it. Opium is used only by the well-to-do, especial- 
ly those in advanced years, while the beverage made from 
bhOiig is freely drunk by all classes, especially during the 
summer. In all important villages there are secluded places 
called ddira or the meeting place, where tlie churn smoking 
and drinking fraternity assemble. 

An account of the court fees, the rates at which they are 
levied and the history of their introduction, has been given 
in the Saraimiu Gazctk\'r, I'he total receipts in the nidbatn 
during the year igo6 amounted to Rs. 2,864 of which Dd- 
dhar contributed Rs. 1,871 ; Bhjig Rs, 572-S ; Lahri Rs. 124 ; 
Nasiriibdd Rs. 11-8; and Gandfiya Rs. 285. 

Indian rock salt is a rare commodity and only small 
quantities of it are imported from British territory for medi- 
cinal use. The salt in common use is produced in the tribal 
areas of the Rind and Zahri chiefs’ and an account of it 
is given further on, 

JisyUj locally known as Jcyu, is the poll tax levied on Hindu.s 
in the four towns of Gandava, Bhdg, Lahri and Dddhar. The 
tax is confined only to those families who originally came 
and settled in these places, all subsequent comers being 
exempt. The total realizations in 1903 amounted to about 
Rs. 90 in Gandava ; Rs, 550 in Bhag ; Rs. 145 in Lahri ; and 
Rs. 63 in Dddhar. The tax is recovered through the nmkhi 
or headman in each village. 

Receipts on account of fines imposed in petty cases, includ- 
ing cattle-pound receipts, arc known as bddt hawdi. An 
account of the cattte-pounds is given in the section on Jails. 
The total receipts under the head bddi-hamydi. amounted, in 
1906, to Rs. 465 as follows :--Dddhar Rs. 203 ; Lahri Rs. 99; 
Bhdg Rs. 50 ; Nasirdbdd Rs. 46 and Ganddva Rs. 67. 

The only tax on professions is that evied in the Bhdg 
town from the goldsmiths, the total amount of which is fixed 
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annually and distributed over the goldsmiths. In 1903 it Misckllane 
realised Rs, 117.. 

, , 1 « - Revenues. 

In the tribal areas the chiefs levy imposts of several kinds Miscellane- 

and the principal of these are described below : — ous revenues 

The Magassi chief sells a contract for the manufacture ^*^**^^^ 

and vend of country liquor in his territory. The revenue Magassi 
in a year amounts to about Rs. 1,400 and a further 
sum of Rs. 100 on the sale of bhang and opium. His other 
revenues include octroi (sioig) with muhdr/ (transh dues) about 
Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 ; slaughter fees (mazhuht) in the town 
of jhal which vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 ; Jzsya, or the 
Hindu poll tax, about Rs. 160 and his revenue on the 
manufacture of saltpetre at Panjuk about Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. 

At Gdjdn the Zahri chief sells the following contracts Zahri ohiei. 
(i) octroi (sung) with dhar or a tax on the sale of merchandise 
between the local traders ; (ii) excise contract ; (iii) contract 
for the manufacture of salt ; (iv) manufacture of carbonate of 
soda ; and (v) slaughter fees. 

The octroi and excise contracts are generally combined, 
and for the two years 1904 and 1905 were sold for Rs. 1,540. 

The contract for the manufacture of salt, an account 
of which has been given in chapter II in the section on 
Mines and Minerals, was sold in 1904 for Rs. 200 and 12 
maunds of salt was also taken in kind. The contracts for 
the manufacture of carbonate of soda and for slaughter fees 
were sold (1904) for Rs. 80 and Rs. 30 respectively. In 
addition to these, the Zahri chief also recovers a small amount 
as //by// from certain Hindus of Gdjdn. 

The Rind chief of Shordn derives revenues from the Rind 
following sources: — (i) excise contract which includes 
the monopoly for the manufacture and sale of liquor, 
opium, chars and snuff, and usually combines also the right 
to levy royalty on firewood imported and sold in the Shordn 
town. The contract for three years was sold in 1904 for 
Rs. 2,040; (2) the contract for sung and dhar \ (3) chungi 
or a tax paid by the Hindus on their retail trade; (^4) 
dnrkiy a tax levied in the town of Shordn on all carts, 
and on loading and riding camels engaged on hire for 
transport; , the manufacture of carbonate of soda with- 
in the Rind territory, of which one-eighth of the produce goe.s 
to the chief. The combined contract for Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 
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sold in iqo4 for a period of three years realised Rs. 3,060; 
( 6 ) mahstil-l-mawihhi or daldh\ a tax levied in the Shoran town 
and the villages in its immediate neighboiiVhood on the sale 
of cattle at the following rates per head : goat and sheep one 
anna ; camel 8 annas ; and cattle 4 atinas. The tax is recov- 
ered by the chief himself and the annual receipts amount 
to about Rs. 40 ; (7) the sale of meat in the town of Shordn 
total annual income about Rs. 100 ; (S) tax on bricks made 
at Shoran, at one anna per thousand bricks ; (qj tax on the 
manufacture of salt amounting (1904) to Rs. 40 together 
with an additional payment of 12 maunds of salt in kind ; 
and (10) tax on the manufacture of saltpetre, the receipts 
from which amounted (1904) to Rs. 30. 

Tlie headmen of the [atois of Sanni recover octroi from 

the Hindus of Sanni through their panchdyul in a lump sum 
every year, t he average income duringthe 1 1 years ending with 
1904 being Rs. 60. This is equally divided among the headmen. 

Mir Ahmad Khdn Hasilkhan^^ai, Shahwdni, and K. B. Mir 
Rasiil Bakhsli Raisdni, levy (1906) in their respective jdgirs in 
the Dddhar nitduit the taxes known as sv/wg, dhar^ wxwXckulki or 
a tax on retail trade of the Hindus, Mir Ahmad Khdn levies at 
Naushehra trom the panchdyal a lump sum of about Rs. 60 or 
Rs, 70. In the case of K. B. l^asiil Bakhsh the actual collec- 
tions are made over to him at Ghaiisdhdd, the tax being col- 
lected by the local panchdyat. 

The Raisdni and Shahwdni chiefs in Hdla Nari derive 
revenue, tlie former at Mithri and the latter at Hdji and Bri, 
from excise and octroi contracts. The annual receipts are 
approximately as follows : 


Excise. Octroi. 

Mithri ... Rs. 450 Rs. 750 

Hdji ... ,, 300 ,, 850 

Eri ••• 30 400 


In addition to these, the jisya tax from Hindus brought in, 
in 1903, Rs. 19-5 at Mithri and Rs. r 29-10-3 at Hdji and Eri. 
The Shahwdni chief also levies the following taxes at Hdji : — 
(i) piri or a tax on the sale of vegetables usually let on a 
contract for about Rs. 30 per annum ; (2) slaughter fees 
at 4 annas per sheep or goat and 8 annas per bullock ; and 
(3) a tax of one anna and six pies respectively on each cart 
and camel used for transport. 
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The Raisdni chief divides the amounts realised on account 
of octroi, excise and among the leading men of his 

section ; the recei^^ts at HAji and Kri goto the Shahwani clhel 
exclusively. 

The Doinbki chief receives one-third of the excise revenue 
levied by the Khdn in the Lahri nidbaf from those villages 
in which he takes land revenue jointly with the Khiin, but 
in villages in which the entire revenue is taken by tlie 
Dombki chief, the latter gives separate contracts. Such 
separate contracts are given at Toghfichi, where the aver- 
age excise revenue is about Rs. 700 per year, and at 
Khaba, where Mir Karam Khiin, Iltfizai, of Kotra ana the 
Dombki cliief are joint revenue-holders ; the excise receipts, 
which amount to Rs. 50 or 60 a year, are divided equally 
between them. In addition to excise revenue, the Dombki 
chief gives a ^separate contract for octroi in respect of his 
one-third share of the\sv/;/g of the Lahri town, and also in 
respect of the octroi levied in his iiidiu villages. The con- 
tract, in 1903, was sold for Rs. 2,250. 

As already mentioned in the preceding section, the whole 
kjuestion oi jag ir da ri rights in Clihattar bet ween the Mengals 
and the Kaheris lias long been in dispute and a settlement has 
been made by Sardar Shakar Khan, Mengal, in respect of iiis 
half share in Chhattar, with Muhanunad Baka Khan, Kaheri. 
The principal sources of revenue other than land revenue are 
excise, octiaii, .and other minor taxes. The total excise 
revenue, to be divided among the ditferent sliareholders, is 
about Rs, 265 for Chhattar and the two Phulejis, and Rs. 30 
per annum for Shdhpur, to be divided between the Mengal 
jdg/nidrs and the Saiads of that place. The octroi receipts, 
which include and are realised as follows. The 

Mengals give a separate contract tor their share, and in 1903 
this contract, which was sold for a term of four years, realised 
Rs. 900. The Kaheris sell their share separately, amounting 
annually to about Rs. 350 in Chhattar ; Rs. qo in Fhuleji Var 
Muhammad ; Rs. 25 in Phuleji Plasan Khan ; and Rs, 30 in 
Tiihir Kot. The minor taxes include jisya ox jc/a (poll tax on 
Hindus), a tax on sale of bullocks, cattle-pound receipts, and 
fees on marriages of Hindus. Lastly, about Rs. 200 are realis- 
ed every year on account of octroi receipts at SluUipur, which 
are divided between the MtSngal Jdgirddrsvind the local Saiads. 
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There are no public works. The only buildings, that have 
been constructed since the improved systeiji of administration 
was introduced, are in the Dddhar nidb(it2iw6. include the nidbat 
office and houses for the Political Adviser and the Mustaufi 
completed in 1904-5 at a cost of Rs. 3,791, a school at Diidhar, 
and two patwdrkhdnas at Nighdri and Mashkdf, all main- 
tained from the State revenues. In former days the Khdn 
had residences [Miri) at Bhdg and Ganddva, but these are 
now partly used by the nidbat officials. 

The levies employed in the district are 4>artly maintained 
by the Kahit State and partly by the British Government. 
The former include the levit 3 S in charge of the thdna at GandAva 
under the Native Assistant, Sarawdn, of which the functions 
have been detailed in the section on Judicial, and the arnla 
in ihe nidbat^ under the Political Adviser to His Highness 
the Khan. The strength (1904) of the t/uina in Ganddva 
consisted of one ikdnaiidry three sowars and one duffaddry and 
the monthly cost amounted to Rs. 170. 

In 1905 the detachments of the Khdn’s old .army on its 
disbandment were replaced by a body of men called amla 
for tlie management of fiidbatSy the maintenance of peace 
and order, the collection of revenue and supervision of 
crops. They are also employed to guard treasure and lock- 
ups. The strength and the monthly cost of the amia in 
the dilTerent fiidbats in 1905 are given in the following table 
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The men are recruited from among the Brahuis, Baloch, 
Saiads, and Jats. tThe amla are not provided with arms by 
the State but use their own weapons. 

Certain services have been granted by the British Govern- 
ment to the tribes to assist the chiefs in the management of 
their tribes and include the Dombki and Kaheri services at 
Lahri and Phul<iji respectively, under the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Sibi, and the Umrani service at Dandor ‘ (NAri) thdna 
under the Political Agent, Kaldt, paid from the Bolfin Levy 
service. The strength and the monthly cost of these in 
1903-4 were as follows : — Lahri, 1 riuUddr^ i duffaddr^ 5 
sowars and i ?nuharrir^ cost Rs, 237 ; Phul6ji, i risdlddr^ 
5 sowars and i muharrir^ cost Rs. 170; .and Ndri 
(Dandor), 1 jemnldr^ 2 duffaddrs, 16 sowars and i miiharrir^ 
cost Rs. 435. In addition to these, 4 sowars of the 
Dombkis and 7 of the Kah^ris are employed in the 
Sibi District on the railway line between Mithri and J hat- 
pat, and in the Sibi thdna ; and 8 footmen of the Umrdnis 
in the Nasirdbjld tahsil. The total monthly expenditure 
on the different services amounts to Rs. 317 for Dombkis, 
Rs. 325 for Kaln^ris and Rs. 435 for Umrdnis The hitter 
excludes Rs. 72 on account of the cost of the footmen 
employed in the Nasirdbdd tahsil of the Sibi l.)istrict. 

In former days there were no arrangements for the deten- 
tion of prisoners and the punishment of imprisonment was 
seldom resorted to. Prisoners were handed over to the 
charge of the detachment of troops and released on payment 
of a fine or on furnishing respectable security. Under-trial 
prisoners were kept in wooden stocks {kdtJi) in charge of a 
kotwdly who usually received some payment for his services 
from the prisoner on his release. The kdth is still (1906) 
used in the tribal areas where the chiefs exercise jurisdiction, 
and in all such cases, there are no arrangements for the sub- 
sistence of prisoners, who either get food for themselves 
or are fed on the charity of the inhabitants of the place. 

Since the improved system of administration has been 
introduced, a small prison or lock-up is attached to each 
of the five mdbais in which sentenced and under-trial pri- 
soners are kept. Long term prisoners are also sent some- 
times to the Mastung jail. There is also a lock-up in 
each of the tkdnas at Ganddva and Ndri. The prisoners get 
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food, etc., according* to the scale laid down for jails in Britisn 
Baluchistdn. 

Reference has been made to some of the cattle-pounds in 
the section on Miscellaneous Revenues. Ifach of the 
five Jiidbats possesses a cattle-pound called dhak and the 
receipts, which form part of the item of revenue called 
bddi hmmiy are credited to the nidbat revenues. These 
pounds are managed by the Jiidbai officials and in addi- 
tion to fines, charges for feeding are also recovered. 
Be.sides the above, there are numerous cattle-pounds in the 
tribal areas in which the jdgirddrs levy fines. During the 
harvest, in all iinpcn'tant villages, the jd}^!nidrs establish 
cattle-ix-iunds near cultivated tracts. The rates ot fine var} 
from 4 annas to 8 annas for a camel or horse ; 2 to 4 annas 
for a bullock ; i to 2 annas tor a donkey; and 6 pies to 
1 anna for a goat or a sheep. 

Education was formerly non-existent. The people, with 
the exception of the Saiads, and mulUhy are wholly 

illiterate, Female education is still unknown. Some ot the 
kdsis^ who have studied in Sind, know Muhammadan law 
and theology well, but the extent oi the education ot others 
is liiTuted to a smattering of Persian. The chiets employ 
-mu! Ids for conducting their correspondence. The mulids 
and kdais hold classes (mak/ab) and teach boys the 
Kordn, receiving occasional small payments from the parents 
in return. Similarly, Hindu boys have from old times received 
instruction in the characters locally called Sindhi akJinr, and 
known in the Punjab as laiuldy to enable them to keep 
their accounts. Their teachers are either the priests in 
charge of the dharnisdlas or one ot the intelligent Hindu 
shopkeepers, who receive occasional payments trom the 
parents. 

In June 1906, three primarv schools, maintained by the 
State,, were opened at D;idhar, Bhag and Ganddva. The 
total number of pupils in March 1907 was if,o. 

The only medical institution in the district is the dispen- 
sary at Dddhar. It is the first of its kind, and was opened 
by the Church Mission Society of Quetta, when in 1905 they 
made a beginning of Mission work in the State. The land 
for the dispensary was granted free by the Khdn ; all other 
expenses were met by the Society. The building, which 
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consists of an operating room, small ward for indoor patients 
and a dispensary •cost about Rs, 1,800. 

The staff move to Tiri in Mastung in the summer, but the 
Mission doctor visits Diidhar once or twice a month. During 
the first 8 months of the year 1905-6, 6,581 patients were 
treated and 140 minor and 12 major operations were per* 
formed. The Kdlat State contemplates (1907) opening 
dispensaries at Blidg and Gand^iva. 

The principal diseases are malarial fever, pneumonia, 
diseases of the digestive system, eye and skin disease, bron- 
chitis, spleen, jaundice and hemorrhoids. Fevers {lap oxlumi) 
generally prevail in summer between the months of July and 
September and to a small extent in October, November anti 
March, Owing ro the great heat of Kachhi, cases of sun- 
stroke^ ory/ii^/rt’frequently occur during the summer. On the 
whole, however, the general Iiealth of the district ma}" be 
said tt) be good. Pneumonia is caused by exposure in the 
winter ; and diseases of the digestive organs are mainly due 
to coarse food and impure water. Of eye diseases, cataract 
is most common, chiefly among old people. 

The usual epidemics are small-pox (sitia or indta)^ measles 
{Idkm kdkra or soknik^^ and cholera ((/dki). Small-pox and 
measles are fairly frequent, and are often attended with 
considerable mortality among the children. Small-pox is 
iield in much dread by the people ; and the Hindus, as in 
other parts of India, regard it as the visitation of a goddess, 
a belief which is also shared by some of the indigenous 
M uhammadaus. 

Owing to the dirty habits of the people, the hot climaie of 
the district, and scarcity and impurity of the water supply, 
cliolera has been a frequent visitor. During November 1839 
when the Bombay Column was returning from Afghanistan 
to Sind “ that dreadful scourge, the cholera, made its 
appearance among them at Bhdg. Dr. Forbes was the first 
victim, an officer much esteemed. From that moment the 
malady spread with frightful rapidity. In four marches they 
reached Jclnid»^rah. It w^as then no longer possible to bury 
those who died. The jungle and the road w'ere strewn 
with corpse.s.”'’^ 
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The outbreaks which are remembered by the people are 
those of 1873 and 1888 in the Lahri nidbat\ of 1878, i886> 
1889 *^94 Dddhar ; of 1885, which extended to 

Dddhar, Bag^h Ndri, Ganddva and Jhal ; of 1879 and f899 in 
Ganddva ; of 1891 in Shordn ; of 1894 in Jhal ; and of 1902 
in Bala Nari. All have caused great loss of life, but the 
most virulent outbreak was that of 1885, which first ap- 
peared in the month of May at Rindli in the Boldn and spread 
rapidly up the pass to Quetta and to the south of Jhal in 
Kachhi. The mortality was heavy among the people, espe- 
cially the Hindus and the Khdn*s troops suffered great loss 
both at Bhdg and on their march back to Kaldt as far as 
Khuzddr. In cholera, the people place implicit faith in 
saints and Saiads and it is common for the pei^ple to 
pass under a Saiad’s arm to secure immunity Irom the 
disease. Segregation of patients is not resorted t6, but 
the people avoid any village in which the epidemic may be 
prevalent. 

Vaccination is unknown. Round Lahri and Mithri the 
Government vaccinators from Sibi have in the past few 
years performed some operations, the statistics for which 
are not available. Inoculation, which is known as fukka, i.s 
the only means of protection. The inoculators are the 
Saiads of Dddhar, Mastung and Kirdni near Quetta ; the 
Shdhis of Robdar ; and Abdbakis of Mungachar, who visit 
the district during the winter or are sent for when small-pox 
breaks out in a locality. In the southern parts round Jhal 
and Gandava, inoculation is performed by Saiads from Sind 
and by some of the Jats ; a few of the local Magassis have also 
learnt the process. The method of inoculation is described 
in the SartrdHin Gazetteer, The inoculation lees vary from 
4 ans. to Rs. 10 for each operation, but in the majority of 
cases, are 8 ans. for a man and 4 ans. for a woman. 

The Ytmdiii system of medicine is in vogue and here and 
there may be found an ill-informed physician (hakim) whose 
services dre utilized in case of sickness. The well-to-do 
sometimes go for treatment to. in Sind. In cases of 

cholera, the only remedy is a draught prepared of pdt phutra 
(Plantago ovata), poppy seeds and ?idBbu (basil) ; the juice of 
onions is also given freely and the clothes of the patient are 
soaked in water. Some of the Hindus use country liquor. 
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In fever the usual remedy is a purgative of sina (Cassia 
angustijolia) or pi decoction of the drugs known as gtU 
binafsha (Viola odorala), quince seeds, endive, us/dkkudus 
(Lavahdula stcBchos)^ pursan (Ehretia acuminala)^ jujube, 
fig, Wquorice, liar bar (Te/'^ninalia c/iebula)f citron and rose 
leaves. After the purgative, a beverage isharbal) of binafsha 
is used for some days. In pneumonia (smnhuk) the popular 
remedy is either bleeding, or wrapping the body in the fresh 
skin of a sheep or goat ; or a plaster on the affected lung 
made either of gum c^r ak (Calotropis gigantea) leaves. 
Branding is done in delirious fever and in pneumonia and in 
cases of diseases of the digestive system and in spleen. For 
skin diseases and blood impurities a draught of either 
patichdk or dnimdho is considered efficacious ; while for 
ulcers and wounds the drug called scnhwaVy sprinkled on the 
wound, has a healing leffect. An ointment is generally made 
oi sarson oil mixed vVith sandilr (red oxide of lead), camphor, 
sulphur, wax, ydrling and gimishL For cough, a compound 
of molasses (gur^ and bdrtang (Plan /ago major) is given, h^or 
jaundice {siardoi), the syrup of binafsha ( Viola odorala^ or 
sandal wood is useful. F or hemorrhoids, a purgative of some 
sort and subsequent use of pills made of bakdin (Alelia 
Asedarach)^ sat gilor {Tinospora cordifolia)^ almond oil, and 
grapes. In paralysis, pills made of garlic, honey, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, clove and kasturi (Delphinium Brunonianum) are 
eaten. \\\ jhoLa or sunstroke, which is usually fatal, a syrup 
of molasses and black pepper is given and water sprinkled 
over the patient. In addition to the above, medicinal drugs 
imported by the Brdhuis which are described in the Sara^wdn 
Gaoetleer^ are also used by the people. 

Sanitary arrangements are non-existent. The villages are 
dirty and litter and filth are allowed to remain in the houses 
and streets, and corpses of animals are thrown not far 
from places of habitation. The condition of tlie towns, such 
as Bhdg and Dadhar, is particularly unsanitary. The more 
well-to-do set apart a room in their houses for use as a 
privy, which is only cleaned at long intervals by the local 
chilras. Since the establishment of nidbatSy a few sweepers 
have been engaged for headquarter places. In 1907, 
they numbered 4 at Bhdg, i at Lahri, 3 at Dddhar and 
I in Nasirdbdd (Mirpur). 
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Scarcity of gfood drinking- water exists in all villages 
and towns, even in the largest. In places vvnere there is no 
permanent irrigation, people generally obtain water for 
drinking' from the pools in the river beJs for a few months 
after the floods have ceased. Afterwards, shallow wells 
are dug in the river channel and lined with tamarisk branches, 
the water is raised by hand in open skins and poured 
into earthen vessels. Animals are watered from troughs 
made close to the mouth of the wells. A few tanks are 
to be found, the largest being situated at Kanda-PahU. 
Round JhaU there is a unique method of raising water 
from deep wells for drinking purposes. A slanting pole 
carrying a small piilloy is set up to overhang the water of 
the well. A rope of the requisite length is then passed over 
the pulley and attached to a windlass. To tfie other end of 
the tope a leather bucket is suspended. Two or more 
persons push the windlass round and wind up the leather 
buckel to the surface. 

'Die Surv'ey Department of the Government of India 
has prepared and published maps of the whole district 
on the scales of = 2 miles, i" '-4 miles, 8 miles and 
miles. 
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Shag; and CiimdavM are the two towns of Ivachhi in which 
it has long^ been the custom for the Khans of Kalat to reside 
in winter. An account of Gandava will be found further on in 
this chapter. Of late years, the town of Bhfi^ has decreased 
in importance owing- to the breaking- of the Gddi dam anc, 
the consequent diveifsion of the flow of the Nari to the western 
.side of Kachhi. The dam has now, however, been repaired 
and the town may again flourish. It is .situated iji 2()'3'N 
and 67^49' E, on a branch of the Ndri at an elevation of 33^^ 
feet and is aboid 14 miles from the Bellpat railwa)' station. 
It is at present surrounded by bare plain. If, however, dams 
are throwii across the river, cultivation extends close up to 
the town. Much of the town is now in ruins, hut there is a 
large central bazar running from north to south, as almost all 
the bazars in Kachhi do, and a fair number of houses. The 
town is enclosed by a mud wall with remains of I astions at 
intervals, and tliere are six gates, four large and two small, 
i'he most conspicuous building is the Hindu dhanmala 
which was erected recently at considerable cost. On the 
west, are the buildings which are occupied i>y the Khfm, now 
fallen into disrepair. They are of the usual rabbit-warren 
type consisting of an outer building with an inner courtyard 
surrounded by long lines of buildings with low doors in 
which the dififerent families accompanying the Khrin were 
located. Outside the town, on the south-west, is a mauso- 
leum known as Qubba-e^Shahiddn, The central dome has 
some pretensions to architectural beauty and is covered in 
white plaster. Four domes at one time also adorned the 
four corners of the plinth on which the mausoleum stands. 
The mausoleum contains the graves of Midn Ghuldm Muh- 
ammad, a native of Rohri in Sind, and his disciple named Hdji 
AbdUr Rahim. The story regarding it is as follows: — 
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miniature MiAn GhulAm Muhammad was the spiritual head {murshid) 
Gazetteer, of Zaman Shdh, King of Kdbul, and lived at the latter 
place. By the intrigues of Zamdn Shdh’s wazir^ Ghuldm 
Muhammad lost his confidence with the King and fled from 
Kdbul. The King sent his sowars, who killed him with his 
disciple near Bhdg as a sorcerer and carried away their heads, 
which were recovered by the followers of the s?iint and 
buried at Bhdg. ^ The saint’s followers also killed the 
Afghdn sowars. 

On the south of the enclosure of this maiisoleiitn, there are 
still to be seen the remains of two graves, where are said to 
be buried two European officers who died during the First 
Afghan war. The walls of a bungalow are still standing 
not far off. On the north-west of the town and opposite the 
Mir gate, is the mausoleum of Mustafa Khdn, the brother of 
Mir Ajahmud Khdn I and uncle of Mir iVIehrdb Khdn II 
killed at Kalat in 1839. Mustafa Khdn had much influence in • 
Kachhi and was treacherously killed by his brother Rahim 
Khdn near Kotra. Both brothers now lie side bv side. The 
tomb is said to have been erected in 1224 H. (1809 A. D.) 
by Bibi Zainab, sister of Mir Mustafa Khdn, An attendant, 
mnjciwar, maintained by the State, looks after the tomb, 
which is held in much respect by the people. 

Between the Mir gate on the north of the town and the 
tomb of Mustafa Khdn, is to be seen a single grave surround- 
ed by the four oblong erections indicating that it contains 
the human remains of four persons. It is here that are 
buried the Mustaufi Faqir Muhammad, his father, his son and 
the havilddr who were killed by the orders of the Khdn of 
of Kaldt in 1894. It was in consequence of these murders 
that Mir Khudddad Khdn subsequently abdicated the masnad 

Kaldt and was succeeded by the present Khjin. 

The population of Bhdg (1903) consists of 3,635 souls of 
whom 47 f are artisans such as weavers, shoe-makers, 
blacksmithyS, carpenters, etc., etc. Nearly one-third of the 
total population consists of Hindus. In the time of Mir 
Khuddddd Khdn, the town had about 1,600 houses with a 
population of about 12,000 souls. The place is now the 
headquarters of the Mustaufi for Bluig and Lahri and of the 
local 7 tidbat, possesses a primary school which is maintained 
by the Kaldt State, and a post office. 
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Besides its retailshops, soniepetty industries are alsocarried 
on. Gun-makipg, at one time, was an important industry, 
but it is now on the wane. There is a particular kind of clay 
found in the vicinity which, thougfh brown before 
baked, turns white after bein^ put throiigfh the kiln and 
pots, made from it, pick a good colour with lac (sealing- 
wax). A single family has long been engaged in this in- 
dustry and the coloured pots manufactured by them are very 
popular. One Gul Muhammad is now (1903) the principal 
artisan, but he only makes to order. SnutT boxes and toys 
coloured with lac are also manufactured. There are a few 
dyers, and also some persons who cover kiikka stems with 
gold and silver wire, an industry which is said to have been 
introduced from Sind. Several goldsmiths make a living 
in Bhdg. TJiey obtain their dies from the Punjab, and 
no indigenous designs of jewellery appear to be produced. 
The Hindus living in the town are mosth eng^aged in the 
retail trade, but there are one or two large money-lenders. 

The present town of Bh;lg is about 300 years old, and takes 
its name from a grazier woman named Bhagwdn, who came 
with her flocks from Dajal in the Dt^ra Ghazi Khdn District 
and settled here. Its former importance can he traced from 
the fact that the ndib of Bhdg is still spoken of by tiie com- 
mon people as the nawdby and that the wiiole tract lying 
to the south and irrigated hy the Ndri is known as Ifluig 
Ndri. Formerly, it is said that the permanent flow of the 
Ndri water, instead of being taken off as it now is at Sibi, 
was used in Bhag. 

The octroi and excise of the town are generally cotnhined 
in one contract and are fanned to a contractor, the total 
annual income amounting to about Rs. 5,000. 

For its water supply, the town depends on the flood water 
of the Ndri river which is arrested by a dam, and when the 
water dries, numerous wells are dug in the bed of the 
channel. 

In the town is one gun, formerly used by the Khdn’s gun- 
ners for the purpose of saluting. It is one of the four which 
were presented to the Khan of Kalat by General Jacob, and 
is marked XXIII, G.P. Hutchinson 183S, Cossipore. Another 
old muzzle-loading gun is lying in the west side of the 
town. 
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Dadhar or Dadar, which is the headquarters of the nidbat 
of that name, lies at the eastern end of the Boldn Pass, 
about 35 miles north of about 2 miles 'from Rindli and 

about II miles from the Mushk;if railway station. It is 
situated between 29" 29' N. and 67'’ 3(y K., at an elevation 
of about 740 feet. It is almost surrounded by Iiiils, the 
^reat ranj^e 5 miles to the westward, and low ranges to 
the north and south respectively ruiinint^ in an east-north- 
east direction from it. In summer, when the prevailini4 
southerly winds cease, the heat is excessive, the temperatuie 
rising sometimes to 120". The town is situated on a branch 
of the I>oLin river, the marshy bed of which receives all 
its drainage, and a few date-trees grow in the swamp. 
Close to the t.>wn, are gardens in whicli the pomegranate pre- 
ponderates, The populcUion is about 1,810, mostly Jats, 
but also some Saiads, and artisans, and aboVit 50 families 
of IlitHlus, Dfulhar has a fair sized bazar, where Hindus 
carry on a brisk trade. There is also a primary school 
maintained by the Kalat State, and the Church Mis- 
sionary Socieiy have a hospital which is moved during tli i 
summer to Tiri in Ma.stung. The local manufactures in- 
clude shoes, saddlery, agricultural implements and a few 
guns and swords. 

The soil of the surrounding country is good, and irrigation 
water is abundant, and is obtained from the Bokin river. The 
crops raised include wheat, Judr^ cotton, ///, melons and 
indigo, and vegetables are also grown. The ruins of the 
t(nvn of Gujrat, once the capital of the Bdruzai Panni 
Afgluins, are about 5 miles, and the famous shrine of Pir 
Dopasi lies about 6 miles, to the west of Diidhar. 

In 1840, a British force was attacked at Dadhar by Nasir 
Khan 11 , but the assailants were beaten olT. fhe grave of 
Lieutenant Loveday, the British Resident at Kakit, who was 
nmrdered by the Brdhui insurgents in 1840, lies abv)ut two 
miles from the town. A marble stone is now (1907) being 
erected by H. H. the Khdn over the grave. 

Gajan is situated between 28” 41' N. and 67“ 26' K. about 
' 3 miles to the north-west of Ganddva, and is the residence 
of the Zahri Chief during the winter. The Dhori iiuLlah^ 
which passes throng'll it Irom west to east, divides the village 
into two quarters, that on the north being known from the 
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people inhabiting it, as the Gi 5 j^n of the Gdjdnis, and that on 
the south as the Gdjjin of the Ldsharis. The country, in 
which G;ijan is s’ituated, originally belonged to the Khan of 
Kahit, and is said to have been conferred in jagtr upon the 
present owners, the Zarrakzai, by Mir Nasir Khan I, as com 
pensation for the life of Mir Zarrak, who was killed in an 
expedition taken by the Khan against the Talpurs of Sind. 

The population of the village is about 172 families, mainly 
Ldshdri Baloch, Gdjiini Jats and Saiads, and including also 
40 families of Hindus who carry on the trade of the place and 
of the surrounding country, and about jo families of artisans. 
About 3 miles north of G;ijan are the beds of salt bearing 
earth where salt is manufactured by the Nunaris in the 
jurisdiction of the Zahri chief. At present (1904) the annual 
output is about 4,800 inaunds. 

The greater part of the soil of the country is a mixture t)f 
clay and sand. Water ior irrigation is drawn from the 
Sukl^ji river and is divided into 2^2^^ shaimfuis \ tlie principal 
riill-tt>rrents, of which the flood water is used for khnshkdba 
cultivation, are the Gari, Chhattar, Lundi Kazi and Kand, all 
of which run Ironi west to east. 

At about 3 miles to the north-east of the village, are two 
mounds called after Dallu Rai, a liindn rulei , the ruins oT 
forts built by whom are also to be found in Pishin and Sibi. 
I'he principal shrines are those of Kdzi Somail, Maiuiau Sh;ili 
and Shdh Murid. About three miles north ot the village, is 
the Gahelav barest, the scene of one of the early fights be- 
tween the Rinds and Ldsharls in the fifteenth century. In 
years of good rainfall, it forms an extensive pasture ground 
for the flocks of the neighbouring population ; and carbonate 
of soda is manufactured from the rigliit plant that grows 
luxuriantly in it. 

The Zarrakzai chief Jevnes duties on exports and imports at 
Gdjdn and certain taxes from the Hinthi traders. 

Gandava (elevation 321 feet), also written as Ganjaba or 
Ganjdva, is situated near the mouth of the Mdla Pass, between 
i{. on a branch of the Miila stream It is 
about 40 miles from Nuttal station on the North-Western 
Railway, The population consists of about 330 families, chiefly 
Jats, and includes 20 families of Saiads and 120 families of 
Hindus. It has a considerable trade which is in the hands of 
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the Hindus. The local manufactures include coarse cloth 
and shoes. The Kaldt State maintains a primary school, for 
boys, opened in July 1906. The town has 12 mosques and 
^ dharrnsdlas. The establishment consists (1907) of a 

miislaujiy a 7 idib^ a jiUnashin^ a muhdsib^ a sadbdshi, 7 
sowars and 25 footmen, while the thdna has an establish- 
ment of a thdnaddry a duffadjir, a tracker, a clerk, and three 
sowars. In former days, the place was surrounded by a high 
wall, but this has now fallen into disrepair. The east side of 
the town is inhabited by Hindus. In the centre is a bazar 
with the mam street running north to south, and on the west 
are the Khdn’s quarters which can hardly be called a palace, 
and which are occupied when His Highness visits Kachhi in 
winter. The Khdn’s quarters are a set of low, rambling 
buildings with a large inner court. Before, entering this 
court, on the left, is a small room containing a platform on 
which Mehrdb Khdn used to sit. On the north of the inner 
court-yard, which was used for the Khdn*s harem, is a three- 
storied building containing a large inner hall and upper- 
rooms. To the north of this again on a raised platform is 
the rnetkhdna or wash-house. Ganddva is a place of great 
antiquity, and is known to the historians as Kanddbil, which 
is said lo have been founded by the Persian King Bahman. 
An account of its history has been given in Chapter I ; the 
tomb, made oi bricks, of Murdd Ganja the ndib of Niir 
Manarnmad Kalhora, is still standing close to the south of 
the town of Ganddva. It was this Murdd Ganja, who opposed 
Mu* Abdulla of Kaldt at jdndrihar near Siinni in 1730-31. 

A conservancy cess is levied on Hindus and an establish- 
ment kept up for sanitation. Hence the toan is one of the 
cleanest in Kachhi, On the south lies a large garden 
covering two or three acres containing mangoes, sweet limes, 
and other fruit trees. It was near this garden that in 1863 
Shdrdil, the cousin of Mir Khuddddd Kh;in, attempted the 
latter’s assas.sination, but only succeeded in wounding him. 
A general insurrection ensued ; Shdrdil Khan was declared 
ruler and Khuddddd Khdn retired to the Sind frontier. 
Khuddddd Khdn regained the masnad in 18(34. 

Haji (elevation 337 feet) lies in 29® 15' N., and 67° 50' E., 
on the right bank of the Ndri river about 16 miles north of 
Bhdg and about 7 miles from the Lindsay railway station. 
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It is named after Muhammad Khan I, the Shahwiini 

chief to whom it was lirst granted by Nasir Kluin I for 
services rendered at Delhi. Hdji is one of the largest 
villages in Bdla Nari, possessing about J50 houses and 
is important as being the headquarters of the Shaliwiini 
chief who hoUls a jdi^ir at the place ; and man> Shahwani 
tribesmen spend the winter in the vicinity oi the village in 
their black tents {^iddn), I'he permanent inhabitants num- 
ber 475? principally jats and there are also some Hindus. 
Tlie principal sections oi' tiie Jats are Maliesar, Sumra, (iola, 
Kori or weavers (60) and mbchis or shoe-makers (20 families). 
The Hindus carry on a g<H)d deal of trade. The .Siudiwani 
chief levies octroi both on imports and exports and also 
several other taxes including poll tax (jYsya) on Hindus, and 
duty on sale of vegetables ; tliere is also a distillery 

for country liquor. Tlie local industries i/icimit.* country 
shoos and leather belts, and coarse cotton cloth, which are 
made for local cojisumption and for sale in the neighbourhood. 
The village possesses 8 oil presses ( 1905) in which a good 
deal o\ &irch oil is pressed, Haji was formerly enclosed by 
a wall which is now in ruins. 'Fhe dome of the principal 
mo.squc is conspicuous from a distance. Outside t!ie town 
are the tombs of Hail Muhammad Khdn and other Shah- 
vvdnis which possess some pretensions to archilectiire. The 
site of the great GjUli dam on which tlie cultivation ol the 
whole of Bh :igr Ndri depends is about miles to the norrh, 
Y\. large dam is also built in the Ndri river at Hciii lor the 
local, cultivation. Tlie Nuri t]idna (Dandorj levy post is about 
2 miles east of Hjiji, The water supply of the village is from 
the Ndri river in Hie bed of which, when the Hood '' aier is 
dried up, wells are dug. 

Jalal Khan village felevation 327 feet) lies north-west of 
Bhdg and about 21 miles from Shoriin and is the chief village 
of the Mugheris. It is enclosed by a mud wall aud has about 
490 houses and a population of 2,860 persons, principally 
traders and artisans The headman of the Miigheris is 
Wadera Kh^n after whom the village is named. It has 

a thriving bazar. The local manufactures include shoes, 
saddlery, coarse cotton cloth, and bed sheets, guns and 
swords. Wadera jatdl Khdn levies octroi duty on imports and 
exports ; one-third of the proceeds is retained by him and two- 
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thirds paid to the Khtin. The village is the best known in the 
tract called Bulcdkar where the Bultf*dis ^and the Mugfheris 
hold revenue-free grants from the Klnln. A large cultivated 
area surrounds it. 'Fhe village is situated on the left bank 
of the Bolaii river, but the village lands also receive irriga- 
tion frotn a branch of the Njiri river, named Nfila Ghaibi. 
The principal crop is Judr. 

Jhal. — The town of jhal, situated in 28‘T7'N, and 67*^27' E 
at an elevation of ;^48 feet above sea-level, was at one time 
enclosed in walls that now have been allowed to fall into 
decay. On the west the high tnlrl of the chief, of four 
stories with its balconies and balustrades built in mud and 
brick, presents a somewhat imposing appearance. On the 
east is the Hindu quarter, and in the centre is one of the 
covered bazars common to this part of the country, the 
whole containing Jiboiit 60 shops. Tlte inhabitants besides 
the Bhiitani Magassis, the isunhirkhcly consist ot Mirzfini, 
Rtiwatdni, Nindwani, S<^bhdni, Lfiskiini, Girsar, Cliandrii- 
m;in, Ihingulfini, and several other sections of the Magas.si 
tribe ; and Channe, Oaya, Kori (weavers), Kumbhdr (pot- 
ters), Hajiim (barbers), and Mochi (shoe-makers) Jats. They 
may be estimated at s(une 2,000 souls. On the south-east 
of the town stands a building which was fornierly the chief's 
garden liousr.*, but. owing to the drying up td' the stream of 
(iarang near KohiSro Kahit, which irrigated Jhal and its 
surroundings, the garden has been destroyed and the. garden 
house now stands bare and bleak against the skv. The 
wmer supply, wiuclt was formerly obtained frotn open channels 
running Irom Garang to the town, lias now to be brought on 
beasts of burden from a water cliannel situated about 2 1 
miles 10 the south of the town. Jhal has not always been the 
headquarters of the Magassis. It is alleged to have been 
the origiiud settlement, but afterwards it was moved to a 
locality two or three irdles westward of the present site. 
Aftervvar^is, he chiefs lived for some time at KhAnpur near 
Kotra, and here the tombs of two of the chiefs are still to be 
seen. From Khdnpur they again emigrated to the site of 
the present town. 

The ancient town of Khi^npur still exhibits marks of it' 
strength with its crenelateJ wall. Near the site are 
situated the tombs of Bhiit the second, a grandson 
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of Bhi'it Faqir, the founder of the- present Sarddrkhel 
among- the Mag^^ssis and of Gwahrdm who was related 
to the chief. The latter’s tomb is the most imposing of 
all such places in Kachhi. It is now falling into decay, but 
was at one time a fine white edifice set out with light 
blue Multdn tiles. The floor ot the inner part, which contains 
the tomb » f Gwahrdm and his sister, is paved w ith similar 
tiles and the lower part of the walls with tiles bearing dark- 
blue, light-blue and brown designs. The whole is surmount- 
ed by a dome which was originally painted in liglu-grecn and 
brown and the whole of the inside is ornamented in the same 
colours. Round the building are eight recesses also iiilly 
painted. Tne tiles used in the constructit)n are similar to 
those now made at Multan anu are said to have been 
made and burnt.by workmen from that place. 

Kotra is a group ol“four villages, of which one belongs 
to His Highness the Klidn and the other three U> the llldzai 
Brdhiiis and are calle i after le iding persons as Kotra Mir 
Karam Kluin, Kotra Fh'bi Fateh Khdtun and Kotra Mir 
Gauhar Khdn. Ihc villages lie on the main route from 
Kachhi to Kaldt via the Mula Pass. I'he population consists 
of about 200 families and comprises the Iltdzais ; I^dshari 
Baloch ; about 20 families of Oindri Baloch and 15 families 
of Jats. The latter, besides cultivating land, work as weavers 
and blacksmiths. There are 40 families of Hindus who 
carry on a brisk trade. The country round Kotra covered 
with a growth of pipal^ acacia, tamarisk and khabbar^ 
anii the place possesses a magnificent garden belonging 
to Mir Karam Khdn in which mangoes preponderate, A 
Hindu, Lakhmi Chand, is now (1907) planting another 
garden. The soil is good and productive, but the area under 
permanent irrigation does not exceed one-eighth of the total 
cultivation, tlie remainder depending on floods in tlie Mfila 
river and minor hill torrents. There arc two water mills 
in Kotra. The permanent source of water-supply is the Pir 
Chhatta spring, which is divided into four equal shares, each 
of the four villages possessing a share. The principal crops 
raised are wheat, barley, jiidr^ molh and muris^ pulse, and 
kirinsr^ a fodder crop. Places of archceological interest 
are thv.' three mounds, Ldkhpiir, Pehangar and Kauru, 
believed to be the ruins of old cities inhabited by three 
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GAZETTEhR. VVadhe and Mdnke who preceded the Rind Baloch. The 
principal shrines are those of PirChhatt i about 6 miles to 
the west in the hills and of Gul Si.ali ihirri and Fir Shah at 
Kotra. An annual fair is held at the first named shrine 
durinti;’ the date harvest. Khari, an important villag’e inha- 
bited by the Dimiri section of the I.; 4 shari Baloch, is about 
two miles t - the north-wesf. in t«S| 0, a British force 
encountered the Bnihuis under Nasir Kh;in U in the liills 
near Kiuidn about 8 miles to the west; i f Kotra. The 
BrJihuis alter a stubborn lesisiunce were deleaied with the 
loss of I’oree hundred men, wni.st Mir Boher Khan Miisiani 
and seven other chiefs with *30 K)! lowers were taken 

prisoners. The Khan of Kalat levies octroi both iui imports 
and exports at Kotra, where there is also distil iery for 
country liguor, for which a contract is •i>ld hy »iie Kiu'in. 

Lahri, Wiiich is the headquarters of the Dompki chief 
and also of a itdih of the Khan, is an impofiar.t town in the 
‘ eastern piU't of Kaclihi, ana is situated in 21/ kV and 68’ 
12^ li, at an elevation of 495 feet above seadevel. It lies on 
the main route from Sihi to jacobiibdd, 35 miles from the 
fortner and 69 miles from the latter place. The nearest 
railway stations are Bellpat, 23mjles, and Lindsay, 20 miles, 
'fhe town is walled ; most of the huts are of .nud, hut the 
Dombki cliief has built a lar^e house of burnt bricks in lime, 
and a <^uest house, 'the mausoleum of Sardar Sohrdb 
Khdn, the grandfather of the present chief, Mir Chdkar Khau, 
is an imposing structure. The population is estimated at 
4,350 persons and comprises the Dombki Baloch, Jais, 
Hindus, and artisans. The Hindus of Lahri are a flourish - 
ing community and carry on trade wiih other towns in Kachhi, 
also with Jacobdbad, Sibi and the Marri-Bugti country. 
Octroi duty is levied on imports and exports. The local 
manufactures include coarse cotton cloth, saddlery, shoes 
and belts: The soil is good, but the greater part of the culti- 
vation depends on the flood water of the Lahri hill-torrent. 
Drinking water is obtained from wells. The principal crops 
' are judr, melons and wheat, and vegetables are also grown. 
The British Government maintains a levy post (i risdlddr, 

I duffaddr, 5 sowars and i miiharrir)\ and there are ruins of 
an old bungalow close to the levy lines. 
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Mithri, the headquarters of the RaiSrUii chief, lies on the 
right bank of the Ndri river, 13 miles south-east of Dadhar, 
a' an elevation of 584 feet above sea-level ; the railway sta- 
tion of tlie same name is about 3 miles distant. Its papula- 
tion is about 150 houses of Raisdni Hntiinis and Jats ; there 
are also 366 Hindps. It has a small bazar where ordinary 
supplies in small quan;iries are o.btainable. The Riiisani 
chief levies octroi on imports and exports. The principal 
sections of tlie Jats are Abra, Mahesar, Machhi, D;ihir, i.an** 
gall, Khand, Gola, Kalwar ai'.d Ardin, others are Chakis or 
oil presseis. 'I'lie village was lornicrly surrounded by a wall, 
which is now dilapidated. i he village lands are divided into 
1 71^ or parts held by various sections ot the Raisani 
tribe and are cu!iiv d.cd by Jals. A large dam {iyi(ndka) \^ 
tlirown ac OSS the Nari .it Mithri to oivert the flood water 
from \\j\\\c\\ jitdr^ hdji'<\ molh. wheat, i arley, oilseed and 

cotton crops are r; iscd. 

■{'he principal buildings are those in which the chief and the 
leading Rai^tinis live, the ISardar's guest house aiul a mosque. 
There is a distillery of country liquor al Mithn wiiicli is 
: armed on a conUact by the Raisdni chief. There .are 
(1903) 8 oil pr. sses, and the or.ly industry is (lie coarse 
cotton cloth made !:>}' Km'ds. About two miles to the east 
of the place is a large cemetery containing the lv>mh of Haji 
Mulla iMuh;imm;;d, grarsdfather (v.’ihe present Raisani chief, 
Sardar Sir Griaus llakhsh Khdn, K.C.I.E. The principal 
sites of archaeological interest are (i) Mirzdpur or the ruins 
of an old town said to iiave been held by the Mdruzais prior 
to 1740, vvi.eu, on Kachhi being handed over to the. Brahiiis, 
ih. i>druzais Lrar.sferrec ti eir headquarters to Sil i and the 
in'iiabivants rounded the present village oi' Mithri wliiclt was 
•named after one Mitha, DAva ; and (2) i>etke-ka-damb or 
the ruins of an old town said to have been burnt hy Dula 
Darya Kluin, son of Jtbn Nanda, Ruler of Sind. The water- 
supply o! Mithri is obtained from the Nari ri\er in the bed oi 
which, after the Hood water dries, wells are dug. 

Panjuk is sitiiated between Gandava and Jhal, 10 miles 
south of the former place on the road to Lark;in;l in Sind. 
It is the most important village, possessing irrigated land, in 
the northern part of the Magassi tribal country. Tlie popula- 
tion consists ol about 50 houses, chiefly Magassis of the 
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ChandramAn, Kdh6ja, and Bhiitdni sections ; there are also 
Jats of the Burra, Sorangi, Bur6ja, Joya, Suhija, Bukeja and 
Wadhe sections, and some artisans. There are also about 
20 shops of Hindus who carry on a good deal of local tradei 
especially in grain. The village has three mosques and a 
guCvSt house maintained by NawAb Kaisar Khan. There is 
a considerable amount of cultivation. The proprietary rights 
belong to the Magassi chief, the Jats being his tenants-at-will. 

A large portion of the land is dependent on the flood water 
of the Mula river, to catch which a large dam is thrown 
across the bed lof the river. The share of perennial water 
from the MAla river is one-fifth (panjuk), and hence the name 
of the village. This water is said to have been given to the 
Magassis by Mian Niir Muhammad, Kalhora, in the time of 
the Magassi chief, Bhiit Faqir. The principal crops are Jiidr^ 
hdjriy mnng^ moihy cotton and wheat. The village possesses 
two orchards, the principal fruit trees being pomegranates 
and mangoes. Very excellent swords are manufactured in 
the village ; other industries include shoes and sword-sheaths, 
bedsteads [c/id^pdis) and saltpetre. Country rifles are also 
repaired at Panjuk. 

Sanni, the headquarters of the Jatois, lies in 29“ 9' N 
and by** 34' E about 20 miles north-west of BhAg. It stands 
on a hillock, at the foot of the hills separating Kachhi from 
the highlands of BaluchistAn, and is noted for its sulphur 
mines situated about 12 miles to the south-west. It has a 
roofed bazar, and a domed mosque in the centre, and the 
streets are well arranged and clean. The village, in 1904, 
contained about 83 houses, comprising 35 families of Jatois, 
30 of Hindus, 6 of Loris, 2 of Mullds and 10 of artisans in- 
cluding 2 Hindu goldsmiths. The leading men of the Jatois 
are Azim Khan BullAni, Allah Bakhsh JamAldni, Ydr Muham- 
mad Perozdni and Gauhar Khdn KalAtizai, who are locally 
known as sarddrs. Sanni has a fine forest, the principal tree 
being kandi^ and the country is noted for camel breeding. 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, judr^ sarshaf [Brassica 
campestris^) and pulses. Supplies are purchasable at all times. 
A path leads from Sanni to KundalAni in the BolAn Pass by 
Pushtal ; and to Narmuk over the Nagau hills are four paths 
viz., the Judusk, the Zdgh-na-kasar, Hurro or Rod-na-kasar 
and NalAni. Some of the Jatois go to Lop in Narmuk in the 
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Sarawdn country during the summer. Permanent irrigation is 
brought from the hills to the west in an artificial channel 6 or 
7 miles long whict is, however* constantly liable to be de- 
stroyed by floods. In addition to these, several flats are cul- 
tivated in Sar Sanni to the west of Sanni itself. The main 
stream is divided into 144 de/s of water divided among the 
several sections of the Jatois, small shares being also held by 
the Saiads of Dddhar and of Kirdni near Quetta, and also by 
the Lahri chief of Narimik. The irrigated lands are held 
jointly and are divided at the time of cultivation. Sanni has 
the reputation of possessing the best and purest drinking 
water in Kachhi. 

Sanni is the jdgir or indm of the Jatois. The biggest 
graveyard in the country lies close to the village, and is said 
to contain over one hundred thousand graves. 

The neighbourhood of Sanni is of considerable historical 
interest. The ruins of the old town of Khanpur, now known 
as Khdnpur Kohna, which was populated in the ime of the 
Kalhoras by Bdbi Dehpal and Pardng Afghans, and Razi and 
Hadkri Jats, arc situated in the Boldn lands about 6 miles 
north-east of Sanni. The main streets are still visible, and 
the rums ol an old mosque built in lime are found in a half 
dilapidated condition. About two miles to the north-west of 
Khdnpur Kohna, is the site of Jdndrihar, where in 1730-31 
took plj^ce the battle between the Kalhoras and the Brdhuis 
under Mir Abdulla Khdn, in which the latter was killed. 
The site is now marked by a mosque surrounded by a garden 
called Mir Bdgh, which were constructed by Nasir Khdn 1 in 
memory of his father (Mir Abdulla Khdn), whose dead body 
was never recovered from the battlefield. The mosque is 
now in ruins and the garden neglected. Another place of 
archaeological interest is the Chdkar Mdri, being the ruins of 
houses in which Mir Chdkar Rind is said to have lived, situ- 
ated about 5 milts south of Sanni. About two miles south- 
west of the Chdkar Mdri, is the Lundau forest, the scene of one 
of the raids made in the 15th century by the Ldshdris under 
Rdmdn, son of Gwahrdm, against the Rinds under Mirdn, 
in which the Rinds were defeated with a loss of 50 men 
killed. Rdmdn was also killed. 

Shoran is an important village about 15 miles north of 
Gdjdn between 28* 52' N and 67® 27' E* It is the headquarters 
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of Wadtira Sarddr Khdn, the Rind chief. The village con- 
sists of mud huts, but the chief has built for himself a good 
house of burnt bricks. A portion of the bazar is roofed. 
Outside the town, is a quadrangle of mud buildings construct- 
ed by the Wadem for the use of his guests. The population 
numbers about 280 families and comprises Mirozai and 
Sidhpad Rinds, Jats, Khanazc 4 ds, and Laulai Bul<^dis. 
There are also about 80 families of Hindus engaged in trade, 
and 40 families of ;irtis:in.s and others. There are also a 
number of hamlets close to the village, the principal of which 
are Uarijah ( (o houses of Barijahs), Mir Taj Miiharnmad-ki- 
Garhi (48 houses of Jats and Khdnazdds), both to the south, 
and Sar Kandahar (30 housc'^ of Mirozai, Holdnzai and Ghu- 
Idin Bolak Rinds) <‘n the north. Tlie Rind chief levies octroi 
both on nnpt^rts and exports, and also other taxes described 
in Chapter ill ; there is also a distillery for country liquor. 
The water supply is obtained froi^ the Sukleji river near 
CMuiri hill and, brought in an artificial channel about 8 miles 
long. I his main channel is divided into two equal parts 
called (bihnga and Rod. M'he Gahnga half share V)elongs 
to the Wadeya and the produce is utilized for the expenses of 
his hhafhi or kitchen for his guests. The Rod haU share is 
divided mt>* 17 •rvd/iis or shnbdnas held by the Mirozai 
and ilot;in/.ai Rinds. On the main stream, there is a water 
mill belonging to the chief. The principal crops are wheat, 
judr and cotton. Near the village is a line garden ol mango 
trees. riiere are many shrines in tlie vicinity, the important 
ones being those of Shah Bukhari, Fir Lctkha, Vatim SVuih 
and Haft Wnli, the last named being about 7 miles from 
Shordn. About two miles nor {It of tlie town, is the cemetery of 
the Rinds, containing severai mausoleums of the Rind sardar- 
khels built in lime and showing some arcliitectural skill, 
the finest being those of Wadera Inuim Bakhsh and Mir TdJ 
Muhammad Mirozai. To the south and u'est of the town, 
are the imjiorrant forests of Mdjbhi and Darabi, both re.served 
by the chief. In the Chdlwah branch of the Sukleji river, 
which flows past Shoran,is the Kachhrau spring, situated about 
three miles south-west of Slionin, now dry but famous, in 
Bafocfi fegenc/ary fu\(ory, as being the place where the first of 
those raids, which resulted in the wars between the Rinds and 
the Lashdris, was committed by the latter on the camels of 
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Mir Chdkar Rind, which were in charge of a Jat camel-grazier 
woman named Gohar, The Hari Sar pool, where the Hindus 
throw the afshes of their dead, is*situated about i8 miles to 
the west in the Suki< 5 ji river w^hich here flows through the 
hill*;. A track leads along the river bed to Kaldt via Gazg. 
The salt beds, in the jurisdiction of the Rind chief, where 
earth-salt is manufactured by the Nundris, are about 6 miles 
to the south of Shordn. A small quantity of saltpetre is 
also manufactured. Coarse cloth is the only other industry. 
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The Batoch Race, by M. Long worth Dames, 1904. 
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APPENDIX I. 


ROUTE LIST. 

[The route Jists have no pretension's to be exliaustive. 
Distances, except when drawn from published route lists, are 
approximate only.] 

No. I — Sibi-Jacobdhdd Ron le. 


Inter- Tot.il 

mediate distances Acc<>iTiiii«.><lation 
distances in f’oi tr.ivellers. 

in miles. miles. 


MARKS 


Sibi. R.S., L,P.,' 

... 

... 

D.ak Bungalow. 


T. and 1*. O. 
He.'id-qnarter s 
of Sibi District, 


1 

2 Serais, 


Mh!1, L. P. 

14 

14 

Civil officials' 


1 

Rest-house. 

(ri) A track lead.*', to Mithri, 
the Ijoadquarleis of 
llu- Rais.Vni Sardar, 

■ 



1 (Z>) A track to Khattan via 

: 




G.«zi (i2 miles), Lahri 

i 




N/ila (24 nities), Fateh 





Ksauh (.O' miles), and 
Kb^ttian (15 miles). 

'filter;. 

1 1 



A Dombki village. 

L:-bri, L. P. ... 

to 

3 vS 

Guest hr', use, 

niaiiMtiined by 
the Dombki 

HeatUtp' • 1 tors of the Dornb- 
ki iriln*. Iracks lead to 
Beilpat railway station (2^ 



i 

chiei' 

niile.s), »<> Lindsay railway 
station (20 miles), and also 
p.'uli.K U' Os'ra Hngri (70 
miles i and Vo Kab.^n (_68 
miles’!. 

Pludt'ji, L, P, ... 

Yh 



Tracks lo Dei a Bugti (60 
mil(\s!, Nnttal (18 miles), 
anil Ib'llpat '^24 miles). 

Obbritiai 

1 o 

! 6i 


rr:ick tt> iViittal (lO milts). 

Sb/ihptir, L. P... 

j 

1 2 

73 ; 


Tracks icad to Temple D« 5 ra 
(20 miles), NuUal (28 miles), 
Si.i (87 miles) and to 
Kliajiirl (97 miles). 

Jacobabdd (in: 

3 * 

■ 104 i 

i 'l 

: 

1 

Political Rest- 

i 

Sind), .R. S;J 

T. and P. 0 .,i 
Head-quarters 
of the Upper; 
Sind Frontier’ 
District. 

house. 

1 

I 


NTotl-. — R, s, S= Railway Station. T. — Telegraph. 

L. P, sa bevy Post. P. O. = Post OVticf. 
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General Description. 

The total distance from Sibi to Jacobdbad is 104 miles. 
The track lies mostly over pat and affords easy goings in 
ordinary weather, but becomes difficult and indeed impass- 
able after heavy rain. Mall lies within the Sibi tahsil, and 
Shahpur, for purposes of political control, is included in the 
Nasirjibfld Sub-division. The intermediate stages lie in the 
Lahri nidbat of Kaldt, but the Political Agent, Sibi, exer- 
cises political control over the Dombki and Kaheri tribes. 
There are villages and bamds* shops at each stage, and ordi-^ 
nary n itive provisions are obtainable in small quantities ; 
for larger quantities, previous notice should be given to the 
Political Agent, Sibi. Drinking water is obtained from 
wells and is good, except at Th6ri, where the water is 
brackish. The quantity obtainable it each stage is, how- 
ever, limited. 
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No. ^.—Jacobdbdd-Dddhar Emile via Kanda and Bhdff. 


Stagres. 

Inter- 
mediate 
distances 
in inile.s. 

Tot;il 
distances 
in miles. 

JacobabAd (in 


• •• 

Sind), R. S., 
T. and P. O. 



RojhAn 

1 1 

II 

Kanda 

k 

32 

43 

|hok KAsim or 

1 6 

59 

Makhan R6la. 



Rh.'ig ...1 

1 

25 ? 

84 


16 

100 

Miiliri 

8 

108 

i:>/tdhar 

«3 

I 2 f 


Accominoda t io n 
for travellers. 


K 


KMAJIKS. 


Politieal Re.st- 
house. 


The roHfl is gfood except 
after heavy rain. Water is 
obtainable at Kojlt/m from 
wells. A small quantity/ of 
flour, grain, &.C., can be 
obtained from two banian' 
shops. There is an alter- 
native route from here, to 
KhAg via Marshoti (32 
miles), H.'^shimkasliahr (20 
miles) and nh;lg (i7 miles). 

'I he road is fair. .Supplies 
are obtainable ; forag^c, 
fuel and camel forage 
abundant ; water irom a 
tank ai.so abtmdanl. 

7 'he route runs <ilong the 
NAri river. Supplies 
obtainable in moderate 
qu antities ; forage abund- 
ant ; water is ol> taint'd 
from tht? Nari, but is scarce 
after I’ebruar}' or Match* 
The road is good. 

Tlie route is good. Supplies 
abundant. Water is obtain- 
able from the N.'iri river. 
The rt>ad is open and gortd. 
Supplies abundant. Water 
from poi>ls in the hi'd of 
tlie X.'iri. 

The road is t>i)en anti good 
except al places where the 
bed of till' N.'iri has to be 
cri^ssed. Water is gel fi t-m 
j pools in liie bocl of the 
; N.'iri. Supplies obtainable, 
i 'I’lie road is goc^d anti runs 
i norvii-wi'st across theojien 
I plain and »h n through tiu' 
! K;innl> hills. .Supplies ob- 
liiinable* W.'iter from in i- 
; gation channels is abund- 
i ant ami good. 


Ni'i'i K. — -RojliAn is in the Na.sirdbAd tahsi '1 of the Sibi J>istrict. ]‘'or supplit's 
required on other stages for large parlies, arrangements sliould be made 
hrough the Political Agent, Kalat. 
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No. 3. — Jacobdhdd^Dddhar Route {^ia Ganddva and Skordn). 


Stages. 

, 

I ntcr- 
mediatc 
distances 
in miles. 

Total 
distances 
in miles. 

Accommodation 
tor tra vellers. 

Ri'/IVT A ItKS. 

Jacob/ibAil Qtn 
Sind), R. S., 
T. and P. O. 

... 

... 

Political Rest- 
house. 

i 


ICanda ••• 

4 .'^ 

43 

i 

Vide riHitc 2 . 

Uciclna 

1 1 

54 


The road lies over a desert 
plain intersected by:-^hallow 
watercourses and covered 
with low scrub. Supplies 
and fodder procvirable. 
Water bad and scarce. 

Ganddva 

*4 

* 

68 

t 

Road goes over a pl.iin with 
low grass jungle an«i 

patches of cultivation liere 
and tliere. Siq'piif and 

water abundant* 

Shordn 

20 

88 


The road is intersected by 
several watercourses and 
canals. At 5 miles, Gdjan 
i*-‘ reached. Supplies pro- 
tuirable. 

San ni 

23 

1 1 1 


An in*:lifTerenl road, mostlv 
rough and stony, skirting 
the Ijills on the le<'t. Sup- 
plies procurable .and .ibun- 
vlant ; water from a fine 
stream. 

Naushdra 

18 

129 


For the first 5 miles the road 
is good, then for 4 miles 
it runs through the Saniii 
pass and is rough and 
stv)ny, the remainder is 
good over level ground. 
Supplies and water abun- 
dant. Grass is procurable, 
out camel gra/.ingis scanty. 

Dddhar ••• 

8 

1 

t 

*37 


Water abundant from the 
Robin stream. Supplies 

■plentiful. 


,Note. — For supplies required for large parties, arrangements should be made 
through the Political Agent, KaUt. 
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Translation of a deed of compromise, dated 31st March 
1907, arrived at between Sarddr Shakar Khdn, son of Sardar 
Ni^r-ud-dfn Khsin Shdhizai M<Sngfal and Sarddr Muhammad 
Bakd Khdn, son of Sardar Azim Khdn, Kahdri of Chhattar, in 
the matter of their dispute reg-arding- revenue {bnidi) in the 
jdg^trs in Chhattar, 

In the above case w'e, of our own accord and free will, 
have come to the following agreement : — 

(1) That the lands named Godd, which are irrigated by 
Ndla Godar, Ndla Ghjaldm Husain and Pdsdra, and the R 61 a 
lands, which belong to Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khdn, his 
brothers and relatives, shall as heretofore remain with them 
as their proprietary right and as Jdg^ir or free from revenue. 
Sarddr Shakar Khdn shall have no connection with these 
lands, nor shall he claim revenue {batiH) from the said lands, 
except in three embanked fields {bands')^ one belonging to 
Khuddiddd and two to Waliddd Khdn. 

(2) In the Koriwdh tracts, the following lands shall be 
exempt from bd/di : seven bands belonging to Gauhar Khdn 
and three khctr belonging to Muhammad Bakd Khdn, but 
it shall be at the discretion of Sarddr Shakar Khdn to give 
Gauhar Khdn the above seven blinds or not as he pleases. 
Gauhar Khdn shall have no right to them. 

With the exception of the abovementioned lands, Sarddr 
Shakar Khdn Mengal shall have the right to take baldi as 
heretofore at the rate of one-eleventh from all the lands 
belonging to Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khdn, his brothers 
and relations, irrigated by Ndla Koriwdh. 

(3) W^hereas an exchange between the ttisf anibdrt (half 
revenue assignment) of the Koriwdh lands and the batdi at 
one-eleventh of Ddhoydri has taken place, Sarddr Shakar 
Khdn shall recover the batdi and jdg'zr of the Koriwdh lands, 
while Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khdn, his brothers and 
relations shall levy batdi in Ddhoydri ; that is to sa^'', Sarddr 
Shakar Khdn has relinquished the batdi of one-eleventh 
in Ddhoydri and Sarddr Muhammad Bakd has abandoned 
the nisf ambdri of Koriwdh. 

14 
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(4) All lands belonging to Sarddr Mi'hammad Bakd, 
his brothers and relations in Ndla Bdia» Pdsdra, Tikan, Kandi 
and Wdh Kharra, etc., shall be exempt from daMz\ JJioli and 
harbu 

Sarddr Shakar Khdn Mdngal shall be entitled to levy 
batdi as usual in all the remaining lands belonging to the 
Kahdris in Tikan and Pdsera. The jholi shall be recovered 
at 2 kdsas per kharwdr and karbi (or judr stalks) at 2 bar 
(loads) from each Kahdri proprietor in lands under the 
batdi ; but no such jhoii or karbi shall be levied in the tndm 
(or revenue free) lands owned by the Kahdris. 

(5) The sung^ (octroi) which may be recovered shall be 
divided into the following shares : — 

Per rupee. 

Rs« a. p. 

Sarddr Muhammad Baka Khdn 046 
Sarddr Shakar Khdn ... ... o 8 g 

Khdn of Kaldt ... ... v.. o 2 9 

Mir Wali Muhammad Khdn’s share is included in 
that of Sarddr Shakar Khdn. 

(^6) The income derived from the following sources shall 
be equally divided between Sarddr Shakar Khdn and Sarddr 
Muhammad Bakd Khdn: - 

Daldli or brokerage and tadda (literally matting) 
on bullocks sold or bought, Daldti at 8 annas 
per bullock and tadda at 2 annas. 

Tax on oil, Rs. 4 per annum on every oil 
press. 

Tax on butchers, Rs. 2 per annum on every 
butcher. 

Fees on Hindu marriages, R. i per marriage. 

(7) All rights to waste lands and uninhabited^ houses 
within and* without the limits of the villages shall be con- 
sidered as belonging to Muhammad Bakd Khdn, but waste 
lands shall be brought under cultivation by Sarddr Muham- 
mad Bakd in consultation with Sarddr Shakar Khdn. 

(8) Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khan shall administer the 
villages in consultation with Sarddr Shakar Khdn. 
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{9) Cattle-pound receipts and miscellaneous income, such 
as from abkari^ etc., shall be divided into three equal shares 
between Sarddr Shakar Khdn, Mir Wali Muhammad Khdn 
and Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khdn. 

(10) Gauhar Khdn Kaheri shall be entitled to levy iobra 
at six topas per kharvuadr. This right of iobra be levied 

from the cultivators in lands situated in Chhattar, Murddwdh, 
Mundar, Nowah and Kandi, irrespective of the fact whether 
the lands be under batdi or not, and the collections made on 
account of iobra shall be exempt from haidi. 

The above is correct to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. 

Signed or sealed by 

Sarddr Shakar Khdn. 

Sarddr Muhammad Bakd Khdn. 

Witnessed by — 

Shdr Muhammad Khdn, son of Sarddr Mitha 
Khdn, caste Huniimzai, resident of Khajak. 

Khdn Bahddur Hasan Khdn, Risdlddr, Kaheri. 

Nur Muhammad, son of Imdm Bakhsh, caste 
Sheikh, resident of Chhattar, servant of Sarddr 
Shakar Khdn. 

Sarddr Faiz Muhamad Khdn, son of Sarddr Oost 
Muhammad Khdn, Mdngal. 
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CT i: A VTEll I.— 1 )K SC RI PTl VE. 


The province of Jlialawuii lies between latitude 2rP 28' mtuI 
2y 21/ X. and longitude 05 ' I. I' aud 07 " 27' E, Itstrclohcs from 
Kalilt to Ihda and from the Kacldii ])lain to the valley ss of Makran 
and Khiiraii. Its greatest longtli from north to south is 250 miles 
and from east to west 100 miles. It covers a tota.1 area of 21,128 
squtu'o miles. 


P:1 V ‘ 


Asph’c 


Tim name Jluilaw-aii is derived from jahh, a Baluchi word, i)u:*aii-- 
*ng btilow, or to the south. Prom the fact that the word used is 
n ilaluclu (Miij, it may be inferred that tlic name was given when 
a iJaluehi- speaking race was in power in Kalat. It is dislinguislied 
irorn »Snra\v?iu (the above, or to the north), and the tribes form* 
iijg the two great divisions ol' the Bnihui confederacy, known 
i’<i.spc<*,tiv<dy as the Sarawiin and Jhalavvan were probably fomn d 
into tlic.sc units, as tliey arc now known, by MiT Abdulla in t!ie 
early part of iho i8th century. The country is for tlie most part 
broken and mountainous, being intersected here and there by 
valli-'vs of varying width. It forms tiie catchment area of throe 
large rivers and of Several smaller ones. Q'lio former are tlu! 
(>idar Ohor w ith its great trilmtary the Mash kae, which falls into 
the sea under the name of the Ifingol river; the Kohichi river 
which oveutually enters Sind under the name of the fkli, after its 
junction witli its trihiitary of that name, in the Kirthar range ; 
and the Mfila, wliicli, rising in the Ifarhoi hills, passes evontiially 
in to the plains of Kachhi. Among the minor rivers are the Sukh ii, 
or Kaclihi-iia-jnl, to the oast of Shekhri, which rises in tin* 
Tlarboi hills ; the ILab and the Porali with its tributary the Ku l 
river. The country slopes gradually southward, the higiiest 
valleys being about 6,500 feet above the sea lov< J near Kalat, 
and tbo lowest about 1,000 feet above the ^ea level m Sardrui. 
Similarly the mountains descend from the tine heigiits or Zcndaiii. 
in the Tlarboi hills, 9,421 feet, to the Gharpar liills near 
Savuna, 2,520 feet. 
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JHALAWAlf. 


I’uysiCAL 

ASJ’KCTS. 

Scenery. 


liiiundrinc 


Some of the scenery in the northern parts round the ITarboi 
hills is grand and picturesque, but to the south the country is 
bare and uninteresting, the hills being of the rocky, bleak, and 
barren aspect so distinctive of the mountains in many parts of 
Baluchistan. The most open part of the country lies in the tracts 
close to the Pab hills, and between them and the Harboi range, 
from which they slope gradually downward. The southern end 
of the Harboi rises abruptly to a height of 6,759 feet above sea 
level, and from here the country commences a second descent, 
this time far more rapid than the former. On the western side 
there is a series of small valleys generally running north and south 
including the Mashkae nidhai^ Jiiu, Nondrav, and Bnlbisi. 

The northern boundary of tho Jhalawiin country from west to 
cast may be said to commence! from a point on the Garr hills 
north-west ol Nfmargh. Hence it runs southward leaving the 
valley of Nimargh iu the Sarawan country, and turns eastward 
from Sin java, passing to the north of Daahfc-I-Goran, and crossing 
the Ohan(lram,au ottshoot of Siahkoh, to the west of Kalat reaches 
the higher slopes of tho Harboi hills. Here the boundary is 
tlic dividing line between the tribal territory of tho Nlcharis and 
Sliahwiinifc', while further eastward, it separates tlje lands of the 
Jattaks and the Lahris. The iiortbern part of the eastern bound- 
ary has, like the northern, southern, and western boundarieg, 
never been dolliicd, but roughly it may be taken as the eastern 
watershed of the range which will be presently described as the 
Miihi hills. It is on this range that the Rinds and other tribes of 
Kaclihi meet the Jattaks, and the division between their respec- 
tive territories forms the boundary. From the mouth of the 
>ldla liver the great Kirthar range begins, and along this range 
from a point on the Siahaf range west of Panjkhabar, the boundary 
has been defined. Between the Mnla and Panjkhabar, the territory 
of tho Magassi tribe forms the eastern boundary. Prom Panjkhabar 
to Lajk Phiisi, where«the Jhalawan country meets the Levy Tracts 
of Las Bela, the boundary was laid down by Lieutenant C. J. 
Stouart, Deputy Collector of Karachi, in 1853-4, who indeed 
defined the whole boundary line from Panjkhabar to tho sea at Cape 
Monze* Lieutenant Steuart did not, however, effect a complete 
survey of bis boundary, and Captain Macaulay was deputed in 
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18C1-2 to survey the whole of the line so far as it followed the 
Kirthar Tcange and the contiguous hills. The boundary runs almost 
in a straight line from the high northern peak of the Si'aliaf 
mountain, along tlio eastern edge of the highest mountains of the 
first or eastern range and five or six miles within the range from the 
Sind plains. It thus coincides with the boundary between Balu- 
chistan and Sind as far as the valley of Lop in tlie Levy Tracts, 
whence it trends westward to the Mchl, Bhedor, and Mol hills. 

In former, and indeed until quite recent times, Bela was part and 
parcel of flhalawtin. Though at the present time the distinction 
between the territories of the Las Bela State and the adjoining 
tribal territory is becoming more marked, no boundary lias yet 
been defined. Indeed, the boundary between Bela mikI the rest 
of Jhalawiin is the siibjpct of disputes, now pending practically 
throiigliout its length, and, therefore, any attempt to describe it 
could only bo misleading. 

Only a portion of the Ilarboi hills lies in the dhalawjin coun- 
try, the part held by the Shnhwanis and Lahris being in the 
Sarawiin area. The Jbalawiln portion of the Ilarboi lies roughly 
between the Silrab valley on the west and the Soinda river basin 
on the east. On the south the I’anges reach down towaids the 
Zahri valley and Anjira. It is a saying among tlic Brahuis that 
the Ilarboi range stretches from Kahit to Kabul, by which 
it is, no doubt, meant to convey that the Ilarboi forms part of 
the great masses of mountains which stretch across the highest 
plateau of Baluchistan through Quetta and Ilindubagh to Kakar, 
Khurasan and thence to Ghazni. Two of the principal rivers of 
the country have their head waters in its slopes ; the Giclar 
Dhor which rises from the western side under the name of the Bcj, 
and the Miila river whose important branch the Malgliavc rises ia 
the Reshak hills and amalgamates with the Soinda near randnin. 
The principal mountains are the Draj which bounds the Surab 
valley and the Reshak hills, north of Zahri. The hills north of 
Nichara are known as Dhuk. The Harboi which takes its name 
from Har, all, and doi, scents (Harboi ~ail scents) contains some 
of the highest peaks in the Jhalawati country, and owing to the 
verdure which clothes its slopes, possesses some of the finest 
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scenery in KaLU- The gorges are vast and deep and the hills 
rise in magniiicent precipices and t arreted peahs on either side. 
Among tlio highest points may be mentioned Ilarnauda-kushta 
9,010 feet, a Bplendid rocky iiroiiunenco lying to the west of the 
Lain* Valley, Lokra to the son tli- east oi* Miiinatawii, 0,(>22 1‘cet, 
Zeiidani, D,:l ‘2i feet, i>n the east of tlie Laur valley, and Golik 
9/278 feet above sea level. Tliere are several small basins situat- 
ed in the liills, such ns Dashtak, Pimazi, Gulak, Aleut, and 
Khatonki on the south- western range. Tlie larger valleys include 
ftuvken, Miimatawa, Langaii. Knuii, Pandnin, Niclnira, mid 
Ilamiri. There are also several magnificent gorges, the finest being 
(hilrkumb, wliicK lies hetsveen tlie lifLle valley of Khudi south-east 
of Kapoto, and randran. This gorge is in some pla<*es not more 
tlian 5 feet wide while the sides rise to a height of some three 
hundred feet. The sun docs not penotrafo its 'depths ami the 
water in tlie pools which are known as Doli, (Jirdo, Londo, and 
Gada-tii-kuml), is always iiiy cold even in the middle of sununor. 
Another gorge is durgi on the roml from Kapoto to Nidnira. ft 
is so narrow' that load(?d camels are iiiiablo to pass tlirongli it for 
about 3 5 yards. Another picturcscjuo pass i.s the Oliaslimui 
leading from Nichara between the Diarnoni and Potai lulls to Sari 
Slier and Surkhen. The inasBOSof mountains rise in pinnacles iar 
above the pass. On tlio lieshuk liilh are situated the shrines of 
Pir Ali -Ikv.iit and Pir Gazo. The former is ri long cave in the 
side of the hill, and it is said that the Pir after entering the cave 
never reappeared. 

The only places wfiich have settled inhabitants are Kichuia. 
Pandran, and IMauialawa. In summer the hills are visited l)v 
IMakiili and Baranzai Mcngals and some of the sections of the 
Zabri tribe, Paghhiiiiis and Sanaris, etc. 

The geological formation is of mimmulitic limestone, if is 
compitjct and white* or reddish white, and contains immnmlites, 
orbitoides, operculina, assilina, alveolina of large size, and fossils 
of nummulitic series ; the thickness is unknown but is }»robahly 
more than a thousand feet- The llarboi hills abound, perhaps 
more than any others in Jhalawaii, in animal life, the wild sheep 
and Sind ibox are common, as are also wolves, foxes, and hyeuaiii. 
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The hare is found on the skirts of the mountains and tlie leopard 
is not uncoaimouly met with. The eagle (jrakdb), the risho and 
the hlintonk nest among the highest peaks, and oliikor aboniid 
espeeially around IMjimatiiwu. Tlie most dilhcnlt parts of the 
niouiitains are the slopes horn wliich the Ihiriki river descends, 
and these are the favourite haunts of the wild sheep and Sind 
ibex. 

For Baluchistan, the slopes of the Ilarboi are %YeiUwo(>detl and 
the juniper (^Junwn us e.cc lda), [j-wiin or Ikanjah ( /h’.s7f/r 
cabidica), mashtnunf:, (^Prmius eburnca)^ and archin (l^rninis 
amr/iidalff^s) are common, as also are the shishdr {^Fraxinufi 
xantkoxyhddcH)^ zdreh (^BerberU imhjarh.^)^ and the poisonous 
j[nj)al {Daphna oleoidt^s). Flower-bushes and herbs include 
the zl.ra (Ciuninynt Cj^minam)^ gw 0 .ri-darnar> (wild lavender), 
pur chink (]jeppermiiit), pionp'nlli (Mahicarht tndorarpa)^ and 
hoi niudardn (Achillea saniolinii) ; tlie Avild onion is also found 
and the flowers include the wild briar and the tuli[). 

The Mdla hills liave been thus christened for want of a better 
name. They form an ol'fslioot to the sou tlv- east of tlie lliirboi 
range, and running from a. point iiortli*east of (la/g to the Mdla 
river on the south, include the two ranges of mountains 1> ing 
between the JMishkb^d and Plssihci hraiiohos of tlie Miila river and 
tlie hills to tlio west the Fissihcl north of ilaghwana. They 
thus include the whole of the catchment Jirea of the ]Mnla vivei 
and its conllneuts, aiidalso the basin of the Suklji rive-r, ot'hevwisi' 
known as the Kachhi-na-jal, Avliich waters the fertile lauds oi 
Slioriiii and Gajaii in Kachhi. 

The i>rincipal subsidiary ranges within this area arc the Nagae 
hills on the nortli, the Falki (7,830 ft-et), the Muklii (7,71) I fc< t) 
and ShalmiOTi (S,75o feet) in the centre, the Bholanr (GdlOfj feet), 
and Gindiiri (r),;M7 feet) hills on the south bordering the Miila. 
Among other hills which may be mentioned are lia/iirmcshi 
(G,l:i6 feet), Dasht-i-Kalaii-mi-niasli (7,73G feet), the Takari hill 
east of Palki, and the Tailing, jSTodgwar, and Ga-dahi. From the 
latter, the sandstone griddles universally used by the Braliuis in 
baking tlieir bread are manufactured and taken to Kachhi for 
sale. Of the hills between the Mishk and PissibG, the best 
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known ranges aro the Khdkoi (7,743 feet) and Kirinf (8,031 feet), 
whilst to the west of the Pissibel or Anjira river we have the Top 
hills 0,691 feet high on the north and several less well-known 
peaks on the south. 


The Mdla range, especially the eastern portion, is perhaps one 
of the most difficult and uninviting ranges of this part of the 
country. Owing to its proximity to Kachhi the sides of the moun- 
tains are bare and bleak and many parts of it are almost inacces- 
sible. It has hardly ever been visited by Europeans. It is 
crossed by only two frequented tracks, the Kucliakani and the 
Lvidav. There are many other footpaths but they are hardly 
accessible, and are known only to the people who live near them. 
Here and there are small plateaus and patches of cultivation, but 
for the m<5at part the hills are frequented only by nomads, with 
their flocks. Among these plateaus, locally known as dasht may 
be mentioned Dharncli lying on the top of the great Shiihmoz 
hill ; Mandrejau G,2G7 feet above sea level ; Sardch 4,144 feet, 
Muhanch 2,762 feet high, and Dasht-i-kalan. In the ranges 
between the Mishk and Pissibid are to be found Chutok, Kirdni, 
and Kodarav, th<3 last named being 6,107 feet above sea level. 
There are few places of interest in these barren tracts, but Bhaojav, 
Pir Kalauda, and Chutok, near Janh in the Mdla river, are worthy 
of mention. Bhaejav is aitproached from Pir Ldkha or Husoi in 
the Mdla river, and was in former days a favovirite place of refuge 
for Gauhar Khan, tlie Zahri Chief, when he was on bad terms with 
the Khan of KahU. In the glen there is a little fort now in 
mills and a garden containing some apricot trees. 


Mir Ghat is anotlier such hold. Pir Kalandar is a pretty flat 
lying under the KiUo hill with Hazarmeshi above it. There is 
a pleasant grove of jarj trees which are cut by the Loris of the 
neighbonrhood for the manufacture of combs, wooden measures, 
etc. The place takes its name from a saint, named Kalandar, who 
disappeared into the earth at this spot ; and every traveller who 
passes by must present a handful of grain for the benefit of the 
keeper of the shrine. Chutok, a fine gorge, which can be reached 
from Janh on the Mula river contains a picturesque pool of tepid 
water. Numberless fantastic springs well forth from crevices in 
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the rocky sides of the gorge, which, clothed with moss and rnvaioAT. 
feru, tower high above the pool. A few Marri Baloch live in the 
vicinity and believe that fairies and spirits frequent the place. 

The inhabitants of the northern parts of these hills arc Jat- inhabiUiits. 
taks, nomadic members of the tribe camping right down to the 
Mula river. Along the banks of the MishkhvU anil Miila rivers 
various sections of the Zahri tribe are to bo found, cliietly Loti- 
anis and Danyas. The country between the Mishkbcl and 
Pissibcl is populated only in summer, by Gujars, Sundars, Ciiannals, 

Daghbanis, and Siibaiz. In the hills north of Baghwana the 
inhabitants are chiefly Samiri, Shahozai, and Zahris. Hound 
Gazg some Nfcharis, Pandranis, Uaisauis, and Sumahiris graze 
their Hocks in the summer months. The Pissibcl is inliabited by 
various sections ()f the Musiuni tribe. 

The Mula hills havo never been geologically surveyed. The G(jologiojii 
formation is of limestone with occasional belts of sandstone; such, 
for instance, as the Lagliari portion of the OnJai hill from which 
sandstone for the manufacture of gridcllos is taken. Ferrous 
sulpliate, known locally as khihjhal and zd^li, has also been 
discovered on tho slopes of the Hazilrrneslii hills at a place aliout 
12 miles from Pir Kalandar, and they are said to be rich in this 
mineral. 

The leopard is common in the Ilazanneshi range and wild sheep 
and Sind ibe-s: come down to it from the higher ranges of the 
Ilarboi hills in winter. 

Vegetation, especially in the southern portion of the range, is Vcgetatioii, 
scarce. Tho juniper is to be found round Shahmoz and Oazg and 
the olive and the gwan in other parts. The valleys have plenty 
of tamarisk jungle, and near Pfshak there is a small quantity 
of dwarf palm {pish) which is taken by the Jafctaks to Kachhi tor 
sale. The jag and olive are not uncommon yoi tracts where water 
is obtainable, while reeds (nal) are also exported from tho Ledav 
river. Zira (cumin seed) locally known as rha^ grows in the 
northern portion of the area, and is much valued by the people. 

This range, which bounds Jhalawan on tho west, is a conti- Western 
aaation of the Qarr hills in Sai^wdn, Commencing from a 
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point near Nimargh, the main ridge, after throwing off the 
Siabiui range to the vvest, rnaa almost due south until it forks at 
the north eastern (3nd of the Kolwa valley in Makran, whence the 
upper branch curves westward to tlie central JNfakrau range, while 
tlie lower connects witli the hills of the Makran coast. The 
Hingol river thus flanks it throughout, on the east, and for a 
long distance on the south it is enclosed between the Hingol and 
its tributary the Mashkae which forms the boundar\r between 
dlialawan and KluinUi. The range, though continuous, bears 
various names at dilferent points of its course. The portion 
l 3 (‘liween Nimargli and the Garnik river is known as tlie Garr 
Hills, one of the most prominont parts of wliich is Gwaiuhin, 
north-west of Surah, which contains tlie (ino peak of Apak, 8,021) 
feet iil.ove sea level. West of Gidar \i is called tlie Zfri (7,120 
fee.i hlgii) and from this point it lH‘gins to dip to' a point about 
OjOOO icet above sea level, where it is crossed by the Kalghali 
pass. North of Koda a spur known as Miskin rise's to 7,187 feet, 
and from this point it tends slightly westward iiiul continues to 
decrease in height. Jhist of the Muslikae it takes the general 
name of Niam Garr, but in diltereut lociiliiies it is known as 
hlniiiuig, Chur Cliurri, and Manjav. 

In addition to the Hingol, it is drained by tlie Bn.ddo river and 
its numerous tributaries. At the nortliern end tlie slopes are 
gradual, but from Gidar to Alashkae its sides become didlcult 
and luHxvpitous. The tornnit beds in the Garr hills contain some 
small patclu'S of; cultivation, the best known of whicJi are Lijjc 
and NaiiTo/; Kahit. To the north the hills arc of red or white 
compact limestone with Hint slabs, the strata being much contorted. 
Hound Gidar and tljc Kalghali pass, the limestone is reddish 
in colour, covering marls and conglomorate, with dark blue lime- 
stone underneath. Near Mashkae trap is found mixed with the 
limcBtonc. As the range runs south, the vegetation decreases. 
In thd Garr lulls the principal tree is tlic pistachio which abounds 
especially in Gvvaiidan. The niomitain ash is also common, 
Cumin and nsafetida are plentiful. 

The Garr hills are inhabited by the Garr Sasolis and Sanaris. 
Further south the inhabitants are principally Muhammad Hasnis 
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of the Hariini Mardanshai section. Round Gidar, Koda^ and Physical 
Korask there are , SumaMris, some Muhammad Ha^snis and 
SdjdiSi while near Mashkae the bulk of the population are 
Muhammad Hasnis. 

The Garr hills are crossed, by three principal routes : the first 
from Kalat to Kharan via the Pahrod river and Chiringi^ and 
known as Bdbaki; the second, known as the Khanvu Huh, 
via the Zhal pass; and the third from Qidar to Kharan via the 
Jhiir river. All these routes are easily passable by camels with 
ordinary loads. Other routes, which arc, however, difliciilt for 
loading camels, are the Siah Kaod between Siirdb and Khuran, 
and that crossing the Sidhtak and Hajamo passes between Gidar 
and Kbaran. Further south the main practicable passes are the 
Kalghali on the^ Kaldt-Fanjgdr route ; the Gwanik between 
Qrdsha and Koda ; the Burida and the Jduri, loading from 
Gresha to Jeibri ; and the Barithi and Ser passes on the road from 
Awdran to Jau« 

Mountain sheep are common and a leopard isoccasionally met 
with. 

Throughout the middle of the Jhalawan country from Anjira Th© Central 
to Khatdchk south of Ndl, there are a number of scattered hills 

Tango* 

which cannot be said to belong to any particular range. They 
are the Dobdnzil hills, highest peak 7,347 feet, which lie between 
Ldkorian and Gidar ; the Garehi hills 6,263 feet high, which 
form a spur of the Dobdnzil hills, and run south-westward to the 
Gidar Dhor at a point west of Tiitak where they are known as the 
Shiir hills. Between Tutak and Ndl the Hushtir hills with Banno, 
separate the Ndl and Ferozdbdd valleys, in which arc situated the 
lead mines of Sdkran. The highest point of these hills is 7,260 feet. 

Passing eastward wo have the peaks of Ndgli (6,049 feet) and Tegh 
(5,505 feet) between tho Kappar and Upper Khuzddr valleys, aneb 
still further east, the great mass of mountains ^between Khuzdar and 
tho Miila river, consisting of a series of ranges for the most part run- 
ning north and south, and known as Drdkhel, Punddliarr, Charap- 
din, Sdmba (6,605 feet), Kun (6,540 feet), andHalwai (7,086 feet). 

Of these the highest arc Drakhdl which rises 8,l4:lfeet above sea 
level and Pundiiharr 7,904 feet. South*east of Khuzdar and south 
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Aspects. ranges of }.he Hnshtir. Crossing the Gidar D^or the Slnishun hills, 
which are so conspicuous from the Ndl valley, may be included 
among these series ; they run from north to south as far as the 
angle formed by the junction of the .Binhari with the Gidar Dhor 
or Nil river as it is here called. The Trunden tributary of the 
Kolachi rises in the Shur hills and the Sisol has its source in the 
Drikhol. The Kahnak river gathers its waters principally from 
the Hushtir and the southern slopes of the Garri hills, whilst the 
Simin has its principal source in the southern slopes of the 
latter. 

Of all the ranges thus comprised in the central hill area of 
tJhalawan, the most interesting are those to the east of Klmzdar. 
They enclose the picturesque little valley of gisol, and right 
opposite Khuzdi'ir rises the craggy and precipitous mountain of 
Halwai. With their inherent love of punning, the Briihuis con- 
nect the name of Halwdi with halwa (sweetmeat). It is said 
that the legendary ruler of Khuzdar, Malik Chap, lived on the 
highest point of this hill and he had so many attendants that 
^Y^len he ordered haliva to be cooked, they cooked at the bottom 
and could form a line and hand it to him, still hot, at the top. 

Geological geological formation of these hills is chiefly of bluish- 

formation, grey, red, and white limestone with here and there slabs of cliert. 

At Sekran the formation is much stratified and some granite is to 
be found. The bluish-grey limestone of the Hushtir hills overlies 
a hard sub-crystalline siliceous uummulitic limestone, below which 
there is another stratum of red and white limestone mixed with 
slabs of chert. In the Shash&i hills there is trap as well as 
limestone, the trap consisting of different varieties of serpentine 
and diorite, exhibiting in places a porcellaneous fnacture. There 
are also veins indicating the presence of carbonate of copper. 

The most cbaract^jristic tree of all these ranges is tho olive, 
which is found in fair abundance. The Drakhel hill is sufficiently 
high to produce a quantity of juniper. The inhabitants of the 
range are Gnrgnaris and Shahdadzai Muhammad Hasnis with some 
Sumalaris in the Dobfinzil. Kalandranis, Gwahrdnjav Sdsolis, and 
Muhammad Hasnis are found round Tiitak, Bizanjaus in Hushtir 
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and Shashfln, Mardois in Dauno, and Raisani Mengals, Khidranis 
and Mardois in Garri« Ghulaniani Mongals, Sheikh Sasolis and 
KTathwanis inhabit Brakhel and the adjoining hills. 

The Sind ibex and wild sheep (nrial) are to be found chiefly in 
the Drakhel range and Shaahan* Good shooting can be got 
from Sasol. 

On the road from Zfdi to Susol is the only Hindu shrine in 
Jhalawan, known by them as Mata-jo-Garb or Asiapiiri ; by the 
Brahuis as Shobro. There is a small garden situated on the easl:ern 
slopes of the Punduharr hill, and a cave from which rises a spring 
of water. The entrance to the cave is divided by a pillar and any 
man who cannot pass through the iiaiTow entrance is considered 
to be sunk in sin. During the summer rains it is customary for 
ihc Niil Hindus td invite their friends at Wad, Zidi, and KhuKclar 
to meet them at the sliriiio on certain dates, and here they hold a 
little festival. The Brahuis believe the place to be haunted by evil 
spirits. 

Throughout the greater part of its length this range forms the The Rirthar 
boundary between Sind and Baluchistan. It commences from the 
point where the Miila river debouches into the Kachhi plain and 
runs almost due north and south towards Karachi, to the north 
of which it tails off into the Mol-Bhcdor hills. Ti»o range is 
bounded on the north by the Mula river and its tributary the Nar, 
and on the west by the catchment area of the Hub river. Its 
greatest breadth is GO miles and its length from the Mula to the 
end of the Blicdor range about 190 miles. It is widest nearly 
opposite Zidi. It is traversed by the Kolaclii river which even- 
tually forms a junction with the Gaj at a place nearly opposite the 
Harbab Lak and it continues under the latter name towards Sind. 

The Gaj rises in the country south of Zidi. The Karkh or Kara 
and the Lop or Sain rivers which run due north, ' also receive 
much of the drainage from the range, which^ they carry to the 
plains round Jhal in Kachhi. On the south near Lak Phusi the 
dambiiro and Sarani streams drain the area lying south of the 

Gaj into the Hab river. 

The main characteristic of the Kirthar riiiige is its extreme 
barrenness and consequent absence of inhabitants. Masses of 
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bare rocky hills running for the most part in long coniinuous 
lines par/fillel to each other and having a general direction north 
and south, are crossed at intervals by similar ranges that run 
athwart them. The torrent beds which traverse the comparatively 
level spaces thus enclosed are but rarely filled, and after floods 
dry so rapidly as to be of little use for cultivation. Here and 
there, however, a little cultivation is to be found ; as for inestance 
in the valleys of Karkh or Earn and Chaku, the plain of 
Dariaro and the little valleys of Jambdro, Kathrach, and Bahlor- 
Throughout the range, the water which is obtainable from pools 
and small springs, is most unpleasant to the taste being im- 
pregnated with sulphates. 


Peaks. Starting from the Tafdi and Werawi mountains of which the 

western foot is skirted by the Miila river, the* ranges gradually 
slope upwards towards the Zardak hill north-west of Chaku. 
The Zardafc hill is 7,430 feet high and with the Sidh hill (6,881 
feet) to the south-east forms the highest point of the range. 
Another noticeable height is Dirri, 5,787 feet. 

From the top of the Kuohak-na-Kubar (6,878 feet) which 
rises from the liigh table-land of Ddridro, a good view of the 
surrounding country is obtained, the hills beyond the valley of 
Karkh or Karu being visible, as well as the verdant bed of the 
Gdj river. Another important peak is Andrdj (6,496 feet) 
to the south-east of Zidi. To the south the mountains decrease 
in size, the Bhedor hill, not however situated in the Jhalawan 
country, being only 3,320 feet above sea level. There are a good 
many passes in the range which arc passable by camels, but the 
only ones which are much used are the Gaji Lak on the road 
from Zidi and Khuzddr to Jhal, the Harbdb, Phdsi, Rohdl, and 
Garre passes leading from Baluchistan to Sind. With the ex- 
ception of the Gdj route, which follows the bed of the river so 
namf^d, these all pasSi over the high hills of the range. 

There are also many tracks used by travellers on foot, but 
known only to the people of the country. 

Inhabitants. The northern end of the range is inhabited by a section of the 
Marti tribe who are affiliated with the Magassis of Jhal. Their 
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head-quarters are at Kamtam. Farther south, there are a goott 
many Jadgali-speg-king people, chiefly Jamots and Ohuttas. 

Some Chandiaa also visit the locality. Near the Miila, a few 
Jattak graziers are to be found. Along the valley of the Gfcij 
river live the Sdsolis, and to the south again tlie Khidranis 
who hold Jambtiro. Further south ia the Levy Tracts round 
Lop and Kathrach are some Jamalis, whilst Ohuttas are again 
found in Bahlor. 

Panthers, bears, hyenas, porcupines, Sind ibex, wild sheep, 
and some wolves and foxes are to be found. The Kirthar and 
Pab ranges are the only ones in the Jhalawan country in which 
black bears are met with. They subsist chiefly on the fruit of 
the wild plum tree, the nutritious pith of the dwarf palm, and 
t)ie flowers of the parpuk tree, while they occasionally damage the 
crops of Kara and Ohaku, The partridge is met with in the 
tamarisk jungles, and there arc a good many Ash in the Gaj and 
Kolachi rivers. 

The hills generally are composed of various colours : bluish, Geological 
green, chocolate, and black, the deeper strata being numraulitic. 

Some sandstone, from which the Tafui hill takes its name, is 
found. 

There is little vegetation on the range, but wild olive is found Vegetation, 
on the higher slopes, and in the valleys, tamarisk and dwarf 
palm. The liveliliood of many of the inhabitants depends 
almost exclusively on the last, of which the leaf is taken to Sind 
and exchanged for grain or woven into mats, ropes, baskets, and 
sandals, and even into toys and pipes. Some varieties of the 
acacia, the parpuJc or loiro and the bdelliiim*j>roduciiig guggul 
tree are also found. Ilawe^ gorkha, and kdshum are the princi- 
pal fodder grasses. 

Although the name Pab is applied particularly to the high The Pab 
ridge which runs from near Kappar in the Sinian valley west of 
Zidi, to the mouth of the Hah river, it is convenient in the 
absence of any general appellation to apply that name to the 
great mass of mountains which lie between the sea on the south 
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and the valley of the Simaii branch of the Kolachi river on tho 
north, and between the Hab river on the east and the Gidar 
Dhor or Hingol on the west. Using the name in this sense the 
Pab hills may be described as resembling a cow’s udder, the 
teats being represented by the Khude range which bounds the 
sonthern part of the Jiialawan country on the east, the Pab hills 
proper, between which and the Khude range lie the catchment 
basins of the Lar and Saruna rivers, the Mor hills which are 
divided from the Pab hills by the Kanrach valley, and the Hala 
range which runs southward skirting the Bela phiin. on the west. 
The great valleys enclosed by these ranges are, therefore, the 
Las BiUa plain, the Kanrach valley and the Saruna valley, and in 
addition there are among the hills, tho valleys of Mahri, Wad, and 
Ornach, whilst, to the west lie Pclar, J?iu, Nonclrav and Bulbasi, 
The total, length of tho range thus described, from north 
to south is 100 miles, and from east to west about 70 miles. The 
range slopes gradually from the north to the south, the highest 
point being the Phariis hill on the Pab range proper, which 
rises to a height of 7,759 feet above sea level. From hero tho 
mountains gradually descend to some 4,000 feet in the centre of 
the range to 449 feet near Hab Cliauki and to 1,115 feet at the 
southern end of the II ala range. The range feeds the main 
river system oF the Jiialawan country, tho eastern slopes draining 
into the Hab, the central portion into the PoriUi with its tributary 
the K ud, and the western into the Gidar Dhor which eventually 
becomes the Hingol, Of the three great offshoots, the most 
remarkable is the Pab lull proper which rises precipitously from 
the valley of Hab and runs due south in one long narrow ridge to 
the sea, forming a remarkable landmark. On the eastern side the 
ascent is very abrupt but on the west tho slopes of the Pab hill 
proper merge into the central mass oe mountains. The Khude 
range is shorter than the Pab hill, but resembles it iu the precipi- 
tous and impassable nature of its sides. Its watershed forms the 
boundary between the Khidn^ni and Mongal country. Opposite 
Kotiro in the Levy Tracts is an easy pass known as Tropori lead- 
ing from the I^cvy Tracts to S;truna. The Mor hills lie wholly 
in Las Bela and have been described in the Gazetteer of 
that State. 
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The llala range runs in a series of towering ridges, which arc PftysioAn 
plainly visible frotj;i the Bela plain, to the sea and has been but A bisects. 
little visited by Europeans. It presents bare rocky ridges burnt 
black by the boat of the sun, and intersected by narrow, 
diOicult and stony ravines. Cultivation is seldom seen and 
water is procurable only at considerable distances and in small 
ijiiaatities, yet a single good shower of rain will convert the 
ravines into rich grazing ground for camels, and the hills into good 
pasture for sheep. At the northern end of the Pal) range ]»roper 
are a number of little conlincd basins in wliich there is some cnlti 
vation. The principal of these is Tuk which lies north-east of ^Vad. 

Among others wliich lie in the liills oast and south of Tuk may bo 
mentioued Manclav belonging to the Mi'hari Khidraiiis, Jaro the 
property of the Sheikh Mongals, Liilingi, owned by the Shahizai 
M6ngals, Mirok the property of the Mi'hari Khidranis, Gwani 
which is cultivated on belialf of the Shdhizai Mongals by the 
Daldjav Khidranis, and Anjirai, the rights in which arc disputed 
between the Shalifeui JM.ongaLsaud the Daldjav Khidranis. Other 
places are llozciiok, Watro, Warauch, tlari, with Mardoi Jari 
forming a part of it, Tiltkacho, Berkacho, Malleji, Sarri, Clifli, and 
Debar. The Isiani Mardois, the Dinarzai, Pallizai, Palilwanzai 
Mi5nga]s and other sections of the Pahlwanzai clan are the 
principal owners of tliese small oases. The largest and most 
important basin in the hills is Dansar, which takes its nanm from 
ddiful (signifying a bullock in Jadgali) and sar a head, as informer 
days it was a good grazing ground for bullocks out of work. 

Ddrisar is divided into tlirec portions; the northern portion known 
as Diinstar proper, the eastern part, called Kohakzai because it 
belongs principally to the Nohakzai Pahlwanzai Mongals, and 
Bliittfik or Dinarzai which is owned by the Dinarzai Pahlwanzai 
Mongals. In both the lower portions the Khidranis are said to 
hold small pieces of land which they acquired as blood-compim- 
sation in the course of the great Mongal KhMrani feud. 

In the range to the west of Tuk the only places worthy of’ rn(?n ■ 
tion arc Gwani, Biikejav, Kliuzzuk, Alaf, Khaui, Kato, and liiindi. 

The ranges are crossed by numerons passes but owing to the 
rugged nature of the country they arc all more or less difiiculi. 
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Fuybioal The best known are the L&r-Iak between S^rtina and Marit the 
D6i-lak between Sdriina and Wad, the same, road also crossing 
the Chdri pass, and the Bdra or Bardn-lak between Bela and 
Ornach. Among minor passes may be mentioned the Trepori 
pass over the Khude range, the Shdhbilawal pass over the Pab 
hill and the Kanruch at the northern end of the Kaurdch valley* 
There is also the Jau-lak between B^Ia and Jau. 

The routes throughout the range run generally north and south 
and parallel therefore to the strike of the hills. The only cross 
roads of importance are the road between the Hab river and 
Wad via the Chdri pass, and the road between Ornach and the 
Porali river via the Bdran pass. 

Owing to the difference in height of the hills, the vegetation is 
varied, the northern parts containing juniper and other trees 
which are found only on the higher ranges of Baluchistan, whilst 
in the south the acacia and other trees known to Sind are met 
with. In the north the olive, and sidh-chob are common, in 
addition to the juniper, whilst to the south are found the tamarisk, 
the khabar, of whicli the fruit is known as peru ; the deddr^ the 
iabur or hildr and other mimosas, as also the mar tree. The most 
important plant of this area is undoubtedly the dwarf-palm which 
forms the chief support of the population of those hills. Among 
the grasses are the gorh'diy haw^y gwashty kume, and parmuza. The 
aishwarg, a bush which possesses many medicinal properties, is 
very common. 

There are said to bo bears in the Pab hills and snakes are more 
than ordinarily numerous, otherwise animal life is the same as 
that found in other mountain ranges. 

The range has never been geologically surveyed but the prin- 
cipal /jonstituents are^iimestone and trap. The population which 
depends almost entirely on its Hocks and on the profits derived 
from the export of the dwarf-palm, is composed almost entirely 
of Mengals, Bizanjaus, and some Arais who live round the H4In 
range. A few Khidranis principally Mfhdris are scattered along 
the Pab range, though the ground lying between the Khude hills 
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Jiud the Porali river, is almost exclusively occupied by Mongals, rHvsi<?Ai. 
while west of the Porali the inhabitants are Bizaiijaus. Asim:( is. 

The characteristics of the rivers of the Jhalawan country are Ulvcrs. 
similar in all cases. In the earlier part of its course each 
stream is ill-defined but is generally marked by a stony bed between 
low banks. Where the country opens out, such permaiumt wabn- as 
there is, is used for purposes of irrigation, and the river bed Is 
fairly straight, but when this is passed and the moimtaius are 
entered, the river traverses a series of defiles, boro a mile or more 
wide, giving room for flats which contain some cultivation, and 
there narrowing to a few hundred yards. At short intervals iii- 
namerable ravines running down from the luouiifcains join the 
main stream, 

a 

There Is no permanent flow of water such as one is accustomed 
to find in Indian livers, but throughout tho whole length of a 
river the wati*T appears for a ;«iilo or so and tlien again disaj)pears. 

Where the flow is j)einiaiient the water is generally oidy a few Indios 
deep and a few yards wide at the most, hi those j'arls where the 
rivers pass through niountuinous country, floods frequently scour 
out deep pools which contain water throughout the year, and in 
some cases, such as Droll in the MishlvbVl river, are very deep* 

A heavy flood will, however, alter the whole aspect of the river bed 
filling in tho pools at one point and excavating now ones at. 
another. It is this fact which makes the distance between halting- 
places on so many of the routers a moveable ijiiautity. Tho routcvv 
gentTully follow the riverbeds and a flood will frequently obliter- 
ate all trace of a pool at some ]>lace which has been known as a 
baiting place fot years- Owing to the frequent changes in the 
water supply of the rivers fish are uncommon except in occasional 
pools where some of moderate size are to be found. 

As might be expected from the natare of r the river channels, a 
heavy shower of rain very soon converts these river-beds into 
raging torrents rendering them dangerous to traffic, but the floods 
are seldom of more than a few hours duration, and owing to tho 
rocky nature of the country the river beds almost immediately 
return to their normal condition. 
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The drainage oF the Jhalawan country is carried by five great 
rivers — the Mill a, the Kola chi aiidGaj, the Ilal?, the Poruli, and the 
Gidar J )hor, In addition to these may be mentioned the Sukh'ji on 
the north-east, and the Pahrod on tlio north-west, which lie for a 
short distance within Jhalawun. 

Tlie Mula river rises in the Harboi hills north-east of Niclnira 
and rans over a length oE 180 miles. It is known by a variety 
of names at diflerent parts oE its course. As far as Mishkin 
Zahri it is known as the Soinda. From that point to Piishtha 
Khan it is called the Mishkbcl and thence to Kachhi, the 
Miila. On reaching Kachlii the water is dissipated in a number ot 
channels which eventually make their way to the Indus. 
general direction of the river for the first 80 miles oE its course is 
from norili to south. From the point where the Nar river joins it. 
it makes a sharp turn and runs in a north-easterly direction to the 
plains of Kachhi. On entering the Zahri valley north of Norgama 
it irrigates the land round those places, and, further on, among the 
hills to the south of Mishk, numerous small flats locally known 
as The best known of these arc Kaudhi and Birinji. 

Between Khazmi and Kiiudhi is the gorge called J)ivh, contain- 
ing deep pools, the presence of which renders the use of the 
Mishkbcl as a line of communication frequently impracticable. 
Tlie scenery In this part of its course is rugged and massive. In 
the lower part of its course below Rahika, the river widens out 
and is in some parts about half a mile wide. The bed consists 
generally of a coarse and fine gravel with rocks cropping out at 
intervals. The flats along the river edge afford good going, and 
roads at most times of the year are easy, as the flow of watcjr 
lhou<rh permanent in most years, is small. The main road from 
Kachhi to Makran via Khuzdar traverses the portion of the river 

from Kotra to Nar or lUhika. 

% 

'rho* principal tributaries of the Mula river arc the Malghawe 
which comes down from the Keshak range of the Harboi hills, 
and running a north-easterly course, joins the main stream at the 
picturesque little village of Pandrau ; the Anjira river which 
rises near Dashtuk in the Harboi, and making a sharp turn to 
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the north-cast in the Anjfra valloy runs through Badu Knshta rn vsTCA 
to Pissi-gliar, whence it turns south-eastward and from this point 
is known as the Pissibcl. The latter tributary falls, into the 
M ula at Paslitlia Khan, rcceivriiig in the interval the waters of Shah- 
rawa stream which drains the little rain-crop areas of Pislnk 
and Gwaiiiko. The principal flats in the IMssIbi-U arc Chari, 

Mordiin, and Giirumbawut. Below Pashtlia Khan tiie Nar river 
joins the Miila from the south-west. The Nar rises on the south- 
ern slopes of Punduharr under tho name of the Bazi and flowing 
north-eastward is reinforced by several large water-courses including 
the Shatark from the east. The largest of all the tributaries of 
the Mula is the Lt'dav river which joins it near Naulang. Tt rises 
on the south-west slopes of the Shiihmoz hill and is at first known 
as the Kuchkani. It follows a very tortuous course and is joined, 
by the Wcl river from tlje north just before it reaches Naulang, 

At their junction the stream is also known as the Dnrgand river. 

The Miila is further fed in tho lower jiart of its course, by tlie 
D.rugi, Kil, and Alarduu torrents. 

The stre^im rises in the Garahi hills to the west of the lidko- TJk* K<^j icii 
ria 11 plain and turns eastward in Jiva to pass through the Z.Wa ' -js'* 
hills, north of Tutak. Here it is joined by tlie Triinihm riv n- 
from the west and after passing through the Biighwuna valley 
traverses the liills to the south of that place by tdio gorge known 
as Jaraghar whence it makes its way to Khuzdar and Zf li, Sontb 
of Zidi it enters the Kirthar range and from this point follows a 
tortuous course for many miles through tho hills. At Bit it i.s 
joined from the iiortli by the Gaj stream and from thia point 
throughout the rest of its course in Balucbistsin is known by the 
latter name. On entering Sind it loses itself in the tract near 
Johi, some ten miles from Dadu station. 

With the exception of the passes through tho Zava hills and oi' 

Jaraghar through the Knud hills, the Koluchi river, in tlic early 
parts of its course, traverses a succession of wide valleys. At Zava 
it affords a perennial water-supply which is diverted to irrigauj 
the villages of Moghali and Noghai. A few flats are irrigated In 
the Jaraghar pass and Khuzdar receives practically all it.s 
water supply from springs in the river bed, a little above Kand. 
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Below Sorgaa in the Klmzdiir valley, the water again disappears 
to reappear once more near Bhalarcjav at Zidi, Below this point 
the river, again becoming very tortnons, presents iinmerotis fiats 
along its coiir>e, where some cultivation is carried on. In soinp 
parts it is not more than 250 yards wide, whilst in others a valley 
opens out to a.9 mneh as a mile and a half in breadth. The prin- 
ei])a) tributary is the Gaj stream which iheroafter gives its name 
to the larger river. The Gaj rises in the Kalghalo hills east of 
Zidi, and pursues a tortuous course almost clue south. Opposite 
the ILarbabdak it is joined by another branch from the north-east, 
and at this junction is situated a Hat known as Gaj. The united 
.stream joins the Kolachi at a place called Bit to the south of the 
Andho Ill'll, three miles from Gaj. Among other tributaries ot 
the Kolaclii may be mentioned the Loho river which drains the 
country from the direction of Lasso, Siman Which rises in tliu 
Gurri hills north of WciluT and joins the Kolachi opposite Zidi, 
and the Kahriak and Sasol rivers which enter the Khiizdar valley 
from the west and east, respectively. As is usual, the river is 
known by diiTef(?nt names at difforoiit parts of its course : from 
the boundary as far as Bit it is th<* Gaj, fr«.>m Bit to Zfdi tlnp* 
Kohichi, from Zidi to Jaragluir the KhuzJar river and ia Bagh- 
'ivaiia the Uabsit. 

The (bdar jJhor, with the Mula and Kolachi, forms what ni,ay 
be termed the northern river system of the JhahnYiiu country as 
distinguished from the southern system eon^istinij: of the Hab 
and BotuH. The Gidar Dhor which is known as the Bcj iu the 
upper part of its course, the Giduv or Nal Kaur in the centre and 
the lliiigol at the point where it reaches the soa, is the longest 
river in Baluchistan. It rises at tin' northern cud of the Siirab. 
valley and (lows in a south-westerly direction. IS^oar Toghab it 
makes a sudden turn to the east into the lower portion of 
the valley of Xal, whence it again turns south-westward and 
follows a tortunus coi^rse till it enters the sea. Along its banks 
are td be found the valleys of Sin ab ami Gidar, Nal and Jan and 
in all these places its winter is used for irrigation. It also affords 
irrigation at Ha/.sirganji and Dtit, lietween Niil and Ptdar. At 
Gidar the stream is some forty yards wide, with scarped banks 
15 to 20 feet high. Below Slialidadzal it enters the hills through 
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which it passes by a series of narrow and stony valleys. Between 
Khatechk and PtUiir its course is again confined and enters tlio 
Polar valley through a gap some forty yards in width. At Jan 
the bed of the stream broadens to some thirtocii hundred yards, 
whilst the banks are about forty feet higli. Pools occur 
here and there, some of which contain fish of moderate size. 
Below the Jau valley, the main stream is joined by the Mashkao 
river and thence makes its way round the western end of 
the Dlirun mountain through the Sohr defile. It is from 
liere oinvards that tlie river is known under the name oli 
Hingol. The Arra tributary joins the Hingol to the north of tho 
Goraugalti hill wliero the river is about two hundred yards broail 
and the banks ten or twelve feet higli. Tlie actual running stream 
is neither large nor swift. Soon after this, the Gorangatti hill h 
passi^d, through anothof gorge about four miles in lengtJi, and some 
120 yards in width. The sides arc of sainistonc, high and in- 
accessible. Floods rise to a hoi glit of 30 or 40 feet in this defile, 
as is shown by tho drift wood o n the banks. From the end of tin* 
gorge to tlie sea, the river floAvs ih rough a fairly wide channel with 
a sandy b(?d. The mouth of the river is a mile to tlie tast 
of the point known to the fislierdVJk as Jebal Ifab. At 

high water a boat drawing 6 feet can enter the estuary, and 
fresh water is obtainable at some distance from the sea, Tho 
shrine of Uingljif^ is situated close to the mouth of tlui river 
and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. Tho total length of 
the main stream is 320 miles. The Gidar Dhor has some very 
large tributaries the chief being the ^Masldcae river which 
joins it under the name of the Pan. In the Gidar valley it is 
joined by the Chilbaghu which rises in tlie Gwandan hills on fiio 
West, and has a permanent flow of water below Marap, The Tarik* 
rises in the south-western slopes of the Ilarboi hills and is cehdirat’* 
ed for the heavy floods which it brings down. Kpar Shahthidzai in 
the south of Gidar valley the Gidar Dhor is joined by the 
Sarap or Sarmuli river and not far north of Dhor, below 
Chutok the Lakh river pours its waters into the Dhor from 
its catchment area in the Ilnshtir hills. The Mashkae river 


* For an account o£ IliugUj, see Gazetteer of Las Bclu^ 
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has a vast catchment area. Tfc rises north of tho little valley 
of Koda, and joins the Nal Kaur, as it is here known, at the 
south-western end of the Jjiu valley. On its Way southwards it 
receives the drainage of the Ragliai and Gichk valleys of Makran, 
which unite into one stream near Saka Kalat, and joins the Maslikae 
river between Gwarjak and Manguli Kaliit. Further to the south 
its w^aters are increased by the contrilmtion of the Doraski, which 
hiingadown the drainage of the hills between Kolwa and Gichk. 
Below Awaran the water becomes perennial and the stream runs 
south-eastward to the south end of the Nnndrav valley, where it 
turns southwards, but before reaching tho Nal river it again turns 
due east following a very tortuous course. The total length of the 
Mashkae river from Koda to its junction with tlie Nal is about 
350 miles. A less important tributary which joins the Ilingol 
from tlio west is the Parkan river, which rises in the hills to the 
nortli of Ormara and joins the Hingol almost due west of tlie 
spot where the Arra tributary unites with it. The Arra tributary 
is an important stream rising in tho bills to the south-east of 
Oriiach. Its course is generally south-south-west and is very 
tortuous. It first runs between rocky ranges but later on enters low 
broken country and presently passes tlu ongh a stupendous gorge 
between the sandstone cliffs of Dhrdii and Warihapi. Innnmerablo 
hiil-torrenis join its course and the Mar stream is one of its most 
important feeders. The Arra may in fact be said to receive all 
the drainage of the western slopes of the Ilala range which bound 
the Bela plain on the west. 


The Hab river has a total longtli of about 240 miles and for 
about 60 miles from the point where the Khand river joins it at 
Hinidan in the IjCVv Tracts to the sea, it forms the boundary 
between Sind and Ealuchislan. It rises in the eastern slopes of 
the Joi hill at the northern end of the Pab range, drains the south- 
east of the Jhalawiin country, and ruus in a south-easterly direction 
until it reaches a point near Dureji in the Levy Tracts. Hero 
it makes a short turn to the west for about 8 miles but after 
receiving the waters of the united Saro and Samotri rivers it 
again turns southward as far as Plinidan, At Hinidan it beads 
towards the south-west and follows a 5sigzag course to the 
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sea. In the upper part of its course, to the north of 
Maliri it passes though a succession of iiarrhw vtiljeys which 
gradually widen out at Bhauihar and Kanjar. Below Maliri it 
enters the hills and the banks close in, and do not again open 
out till a short distance above the Lak Phiisi in the Levy Tracts. 
From this point the valley of the I fab again bcgiius to opoii out, 
giving room For sparse oultivaiion. The rlvcrhod is some 30 or 
40 yards wide and the banks are some 15 to 20 feet Viigh ; they 
are well clothed with tamarisk, mar^ /uVsi, and parpith or loiro. 
Alter passing the Ilitudiln the hanks increase in height, but below 
Loliraui range they becofne somewhat lower again, the river at the 
same time widening out to a width of some three hundred yards. 
The Ilab falls into the sea aVM)ut four miles north- north east of 
Iliis Moari ( Cape Mj)nze), its outlet being a little creek, nearly 
dry at low water, and frequented by fishing ]>oats. Tim xvater is 
nine or ten feet deep at high tide and the tidal infinence extends 
to about two miles from the mouth. The toeky hills on the 
south side come to an end about a mile from the mouth, and frouj 
this point the plain forming the valley' of the llab couimencas. 
There is no irrigation from the Ilab river, but sonic y(*ara back a 
dam was constructed at a point some eight miles north of the I liib 
Chauki with the object of irrigating ah extensive area on the 
Sind side of the river. dTie weir was 1,100 Feet In length and 
23 feet high. The foundations were hud wdtli solid rock, but unfor'' 
tunately one of the very strong floods which are so frequent on 
the Hab river, carried away the weir and it has not since been 
repaired. 

Throughout the upper part oF its course, wafer, except at flood 
tunes, is scarce and is only found in the occasional pools wlncb 
the floods have liollowed out in the bed of the stream. Tlirough -■ 
out the lower part of its course the Ilab talley provides magnifi- 
cent pasturage for herds of camels and *shecp. The priiKupa] 
tributaries are the Alangi and Kanoji which enter it from the west 
nearMahri, and the Jambdro and Sarani which join it from the 
Kirthar range on the east. There are also a multitude of torrent 
beds which pour their flood water into it. About thr.*e miles from 
Diwana Thana in the Levy Tracts, the Water of the Sarun or 
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Si'iriina river enters it through a fine gorge above Ari Pir. The 
Aspect.''. S^riiiia rivojr rises hi the Manjar range of the PaJ> hills a little to the 
north of Dci-'hik, and after junction with the Lsirand Moiri streams 
passes through the line Sariina valley in a south-easterly direction 
to meet the Ilab. Opposite Diwana Thiina the Kinri river 
descends from the east to the Hab. The gorge, near the junction, 
is many feet deep and runs through solid rock presenting a luagiii- 
liceut spectacle; The Sdniotri also rises in the Tab range nejfr 
Sliatruk-nak. It is joined from the south by the Gara or Garo 
river and the united streams fall into the llah at a point north- 
west of Dureji. In the lower part of the Levy tracts, the most 
important confluent is tlio Wira Hab which rises nearLaliiit to the 
south of Slnih Lilawal and runs a southerly courtre. 

Rivers oi Anioug the rivers of minor importance in th^ country may be 
t!ii sre! mentioned the Suklrji, Dhorri, wliicU is made ii]> of the Kara • 

Sain, .and the PoraJi rivers. 

Xhfi Sukleji The Sukleji (known to tlie Brahuis as the Kacldii-na-jal) rises 
iu the Harboi hills at a point to the east of Shekhri. The main 
stream commences from Shell Haji-mi-Garr Katum at which point 
it is joiiK'd by several confluents. These are the Gahor and 
Narodar from the Sariiu mountain in the north-east, the Cbbtib 
or Gbhap from the north, tlie Dchza, with its confluent the 
]\lahnaz, from the north-west; and the Illuar-na-jal, wliich rises at 
iSohr, on the south-west. From Shell Haji-iui-Garr Katum to 
(hizg the river is known as the Miimi, and, after leaving the 
inagniflcent Shoh Huji gorge, contains a flue flow of water which 
is used Cor the cultivation of flats. In former times the fine 
stream of water >vhich issues from the Shch Ilaji gorge, tvas 
carried to numerous terraced fields lying high above the river, 
the ornbiuik merits of which bear evidence of considerable skill in 
construction. 

Th^ perennial stream continueB to Gazg where part of it is used 
for cultivation. Its conllaeiits Irom the south iucludo the Lail- 
ghut, the Darab-na-jal and Mir Hasan-na-jal. 

Opposite Gazg the bed is about 930 yards wide, and the river 
takes a sharp curve eastwards, being joined at the same time by 
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the Uaghri from the Sari'iu and Ndgan hills on the north. Pro- 
ceeiliug eastward and entering the hills, it receives tiie water o! the 
Sukleji, descending from the Nagau hills to the nortlJ, and from 
this tributary It takes its best known name. Further eastward the 
Dalgach and Garinap rivers join it. Henceforward the river 
winds through high and difticult hills, and is liable to huge and 
overwhelming floods. Vast boulders block tlio bed at Gator or 
Gesho, Bahadur, Shah Khand, Kaln'r Khand, and ShofJiii-mi-lank 
rendering it almost iinpassabie save for lightly laden animals 
while somethnes atter'bad floods detours have to bo made over Ibe 
hills. 

Midway between Gazg jand Shoran are tho‘ cultivated 
.flats of the Milk village belonging to the Jattaka. At 
a distance of about 22 miles from Shoran is the important pool 
( humb ) called Hari Sar ( also known aa Bakhal Sokhta, or tho 
Hindu burning place) where the Hindus of Kachhi deposit the 
ashes of their dead. Another fine pool lower down is called Tir- 
muri Ktiinl). About a mile bclovv the latter is a fine group of 
Icandi (acacia) and hhahhar (^Salvadora oleo?ldes))tvecH and a largo 
area covered with reeds known as Pari-ta-bugh or the Fairies* 
garden, which is much dreaded by Brahuis. Except near Milk 
and the Tirmuri Kumb, tho banks of the river nro formed by 
high rocks. The water in tlio bed appears and disappears at 
intervals ; the longest stretch, for which it is visible being a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles between Gesho and a point a little below 
Kahir Khand* At llirok a considerable waterfall joins the main 
stream. 

Tho river debouches into the Kachhi plain at the hill called 
Chiiri Bhut, after passing which, the whole of the flood water 
goes in a north-easterly direction to Shoran whence it is diverted 
into several oliarmels for purposes of irrigation. The permanent 
supply of water .is also divided at Chdri P^iut between Gajan on 
the one hand and Slioran on the other. The total length of tho 
river from the Ilarboi to Chari Bhut is about 6*5 jnilos. 

The track which lies along the course of the river is important 

as being the nearest route from Slmraii and the villages lying along 
4 B 
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the western side of Kaclihi to Kalat, In 1905 some of the 
Nicharis and Jattaks by whom the track is'mosUy used, attempted 
to improve the passage of the river at two of the most difficult 
points Bahadur and Shoran-na-tank, and they succeeded in cutting 
a clear passage at these places. 

The Dhorri is made up of several hill torrents, the principal 
ones being the Kara and Siio- 

The Karu has its source in the watershed of the hills flanking 
Zidi on the cast. It rims in an east-north-easterly direction up 
to Ghar, where it is joined by the Ildtur river from the north. 
Thence it flows south-east to Alangi, whore Khu^^hh'iva lands are 
irrigated by its flood wnier, and where it is joined by the Ghand 
from tho south. It then takes a turn to the Jiprth and passes 
through the Karkli valley. T.J[i to Isokeji it has perennial water 
which is used for irrigation. The Langreji from the south joins 
it about a inile south of Chaku. Henceforward its bod is dry as 
far as Wariima, when water again appo'ars and irrigates some flats. 
Still following a north-easterly direction, it receives the Sabzkani 
river from the north, about 15 miles from Waruma, while about 
5 miles beyond the junction it debouches into the Kachhi plain 
and is joined by the Sain river from the south. The Sain rises 
in file Kirthar hills north of Dariavo under the name of Lop, and 
runs due north until it emerges in the Kachhi plain and joins tho 
Karu at a point known as Sunt. Henceforward the united stream 
is known as Dhorri, 

Tamarisk grows abundantly in tho beds of the Karu and Sain. 

The Ponili takes its rise in about the middle of the .flialawan 
province close to Tuk north of ad. From the Ghar defile to 
Mehandar (about 2 miles) it has perennial water which disappears 
at the latter place, reapjxniring at Singot. In the Wad valley its 
banks are high, and tlje flood water cannot, therefore, be used for 
irrigation, but to the south of Wad a small amount of land at 
Gahero Is irrigated by tho perennial water of the river. It 
debouches into the Las Bela plain at Kohan Wat about 20 miles 
north of Bela and a further account of it is given in the Gazetteer 
of that tract. The total length is about 175 miles. 
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The bed of the river is sandy from its source to the sonihern 

end of the Wad valley and produces tamarisk and parpuh. 

* % 

Its principal tributaries are tlie Thar, Lobendav, Setari, and 
Arunji from the east, the Jtiur and the Langrcji torrents from 
the north, and the Tibbi and Ping from the west. The Kud, 
which drains the valley of Ornacli under the name Turkabar, is 
also an important tributary and joins the Porili in llcla territory. 

The following account of tin Geology of Jhalawmi has been 
supplied by Mr. E. Vrodenburg of the Geological Survey of 
India: — 

“ From a geological point ot view, this vast region can be 
divided into two unequal portions by a line running approxi- 
mately north and south, corresponding roughly with longitude 
ir/ E, * ‘ 

The western portion consists almost entirely of innuraerable 
close-set para]l(3l ridges formed by a monotonous scries of folded 
sandstones and shales or greenish colour, known as the Khojak 
hales; they are of oligocerie and lower mioceno age, and corres- 
pond with the oligoconc ‘ llysch’ of Europe. 

The far more extensive eastern region is constituted by a 
succession of bold syiielincs and anticlines exhibiting a great 
variety and great thickness of sediments ranging in age from 
liassic to pliocene. The oldest of these are more largely devel- 
oped towards tho western border of the region, the newest towards 
its eastern border. A considerable proportion of these rocks 
consists of limestones, those of the oligocenc (IS'ari series), eocene 
( Klrtliar series ), and esj^ecially of the Jurassic, being purlieu lari v 
massive. Tho latter consists of an iimnense thicknes^s ( several 
thousand feet ), of dark limestones forming huge domeshaped 
mouiitaing surrounded by concentric rings of abrupt ridges (?ous- 
tituted by the sharp-bedded limestones of tlys overlying lower creta- 
ceous, whose brilliant red and white tints contrast curiously with 
the sombre hues of the m.^issivc meuntains which they encircle. 

Unlike what one usually observes in countries where denuda- 
tion has followed its normal course, it is the anticlines that 
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constitute the ridges, the synclines, the intervening valleys. This 
results partly from the dencient rainfall o\nng to which deniida/- 
tion has remained in a rudimentary atage, partly owing to the 
prevalence o£ calcareous rocks through the fissures of which the 
rain water at once sinks to the low level of the river beds dtieply 
encased in narrow gorges and cannot, therefore, gather sufficient 
volume on the hill-slopes to produce any appreciable orosioa. 

The strike of the ranges is generally north-south, but this 
direction is apt to be considerably interfered with by the great 
circular outcrops of jurassic rocks, especially between Zahri and 
Wad. 

“ The principal geological formations with their main charac- 
treistica are tabulated below : — 

Classification' Geological Formations. Principal Exposures- 

Siwaliks C Uppo” Saudstone.s, conglomerates, and Bordering the Kachhi plain, 
Miocv-me and bright-coloured clays, at tlie east cm most edge of 

Lower riiocene) the dist,ricb. 

Naii COligoccne), Sandstones corresponding with Both tlie sandstones and lime 
” " the liliojak shales and sand- stones are oxtojisively devel 

stones of western Jlialawan, oped along tJie liower Mala 

resting upon a considerable valley. The massive lime- 

thickness of massive pale-col- stone forms most of the high- 

oured limestone. All these or peaks of the Kirthar range 

strata, corresponding with the and also forms a fringe to 

Naii series of Sind, are crowd- the outcrop of overlying 

e<l with the formninifera KJiojak sliales all along the 

known as LepidoeycUna and eastin;n bortlei- fU' the gj'cat 

Nummnlitcs mtcntwdia, botli oligoceno regjoji, part of 

of which characteri.se the winch constitutes western 

iiligoceiie formation in Europe. J halaw'an. 


f 


Kirthar 

(Middle 

Eocene). 


Upper Massive limestones with Nimi- Ihuigcs between Kal4t, and 
mu files aturica and N, coni' Zahri, Lower Miila valley. 
planata, Kirthar range. 

Mid- Massive limestones wdth N, 
die. lacingata and A. ( Assilina ) 
spira. 


f Thin -bedded shales, limestones Western slopes of the Kirthar 
I and sandstones of ** flyscli range near the G/tj valley. 
I facies. Ujiper valley of the MCila. 

•i The plains of KJiiizilar and 

Lower j ZUli. 

I Massive black limestones with rcak,s and western slopes of 
k A. irregularis, the Mulki and Palki ranges. 
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cation- 


Seuonian 
( 1 1 ppcr J 
Cretace- S 
ous). 


Lower 

Cretace- 

OUB. 


Middle 

Jurassic. 


Lias (Low- 
er JU' 
rassic). 
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Geological Fomationa* Principal Exposnrea 

rVolcaaio conglomerates, strata v 
with CardHaBeaumonti. ' 

“ l\a1) sandstones” massive, rather 
coarse, sometimes of enorinoiis 
thickness, accompanied by vol- 
canic material. 

Olive shales with numerous am- 
monites, occasionally inter- 
bedded with volcanic ashes. 

Limestones and calcareous shales 
w'ith HemipmuHtes, 

Of the same age as the various Largely developed w^est of 
Senouian rocks above mention- Khuzdar, about Nal, Wa<l, and 
ed, arc some enormous intru- west of the Pordli valley, 
sive masses consisting of dole- 
rite.s, basalts, and serpent! iio.s, 
the underground representa- 
tives of the volcanic conglomer- 
ates. Al^bose j'olcanic rocks are 
iHiproscniatives of the Dcccan 
' Trap of the Indian I*eniusiLla. 


These various beds are scatter- 
V ed all over the district. The 
Pah saiidsttiiies attain an 
enormoiiH thicknes.s in tlie 
range of that name which 
consists largely of them. 


/ Litnola beds;” flaggy porcellanic ^ 
limestones and shales, buff or 
pale greon, containing numer- 
ous HnuiW foraminife/'aj princi- 
pally of the genus Lituola, 

“ Parli limestone s ” porcellanic, 
regularly stratified lime- 
stones, intensely white, 
except the lo^vermosb beds 
which arc of a red colour. 
“Belem nite beds:’' black splin- 
tery shales containing fossil 
\ belciunites in abundance. 


These formations snrrounrl the 
outcrops of Jurassic bods. 
They attain a vast tliickness 
in the neighbouiiiootl of 
Khiizddr and Zidi^ where 
they build up lofty ranges. 


“ Massive limestone,” of grey I 
colour, several thousand feet I 
thick. j 

Bark-grey, almost black, regular-^ 
ly stratified lynestones, several 
thou.saiid foot thick, sometimes 
interbedded with richly fossi- 
liferous dark calcareous shales. 


I Forming huge anticlinal hills 
tJie principal ones being the 
eastern .spurs of the Mulki 
and Palki ranges, the sou- 
thern continuation of these 
ranges forming the hdty lulls 
Belau, Ilazar-Meshi, C/jjilok, 
and other unnamed masses 
rising in the angle between 
the upper and lower AL'ila 
valleys, the enormous anti- 
clinal domes of Zardak and 
Sdmbaji to the south-west 
of Ivani, several massive an- 
ticlinal domes south of Zaliri, 
the unnamed aiiticliiuil domes 
south-west of Khuzdiir 
and north of Zfdi, the tall 
massive ranges east of the 
Porali. 


Phybioal 

Aspects. 
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Physicai, 

Abpkcts, 


Botany. 


It will be noticed from this enumeration that the Kirthar rests 
directly on cretaceous rocks. In other parts ol; Baluchistan, tliere 
intervenes another group of strata, the “ Laki series,” which is the 
coal-bearing group, but it does not occur in Jhalawan. 

“ Useful minerals such as magnesite, lead, and copper ores some- 
times accompany the serpentine intrusions. 

“ Detailed geological descriptions of Jhalawan have not yet been 
published.” 

The following extracts taken from notes supplied by Major D. 
Prain, Director of the Botanical Survey of India, apply to Jhalawan : 
“ Distinct from this (*‘ Griffith’s Province is the vegetation of 
the passes, bare rocks, open valley's, and lower hills from 5,000 feet 
downwards, which Griffith saw in the'^ Bolan and Khyber passes, 
and which I have noticed in the Gandava, llohcl, and llarbab 
passes, in the llodbar valleys, in the road from Wad to Bela, 
wliich includes the short pass called Bar an Lak, and along the 
desolate htfila route from Karachi to Khuzdar in Lower Baluchis- 
tan. Boucerosia Aucheri^ Capparis aphylla {kalfir), Tecoma undu^ 
laidy Feriploca aphylla (Jium), Convolvulus spiinosnSi Lycium 
Europaeum^ Acanthodium spicatiim^ Prosopis spiciyera, llha:ii)a 
strictay Puneeria coagulans {pan'^r hand) y Indigopira paucifiora 
(y/u'l), Zizyphus jujuha {pisf^iber^y Grewiasy Salvadora oleoides 
(Jzahar)y Ochradenas baccatuSy Calotropis proceray Uaragana pohja- 
cantha, Calt/ifiy VilCiC bicolor, Gaillonia vianthay and hymenostO’- 
plianUy Physalis somniferay and Achyranthes lanata are the never 
failing cbaracteridtic plants, while Euphorbia neriifolia and 
Chamacrops lUtchieanay though natives of this region, yet fail 
unaccoiuilably over wliole tracts of country. Thns the Euphorbia 
neriifolia is only found in the districts which pour their waters 
in the Hab and Poraii rivers, and the Chamacrops only in the 
districts of the Hab, Poraii, and Giij rivers. Neither is found in 
the Bolaii or the M41a (i, e., Gandilva) passes, wliich is curious. 

“ The two vegetations here noticed, though distinct enough at 

5.500 and 4,000 feet, respectively, yet intermix betw^een 5,000 and 

4.500 feet. The plants of the lower region wliich ascend the 
highest are Otostegia aucheri and Pymoihem spinosa> Those of 
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the higher region which descend lowest are Ehenus stellata^ a Piiysioai 
D zpsacws, a pretty Sophora, Passeruia, Galliiiaths^ Salvia palaes- Aspiicia. 
iina and the coninion weeds of the corn-fields, snch as Ranunculus 
arvemis and Muricalus^ ackUleat Santolina^ Scandix putnatifida. 

Notoceras canariense^ Hyoscyamus micranlhus, Anehusa Idspida 
etc. There is a convolvulus very coinmon in both Togions, a spiny 
biisli ; bat it is the Convolv ttlus spinosus below 5,00 0 feet, and, above 
that, a distinct species. In like maimer the Eremostachys laciniata 
of tlie lower region is replaced by the Eremo&tacliys super ba and 
thyrsaidea. 

Here and there, too, will be found a valley thickly covered with 
the Fopulus eupkraiica, and these have received from the natives 
the name of path, from the Brahuic name of the tree. There is 
one palki in the Mula or Gandava pass, and another on the road 
between Khuzd:'«r and Wad. The vale of Wad, too, is very thickly 
covered with sub-forest of Tecoma undulata (^parpuk), one of the 
most beautiful of trees when in full flower. It will flower wlicti 
eiglit feet high, and indeed often when a mere bush. Teconia 
glauca (Decaisne in Jacq.) is only a synonym,^* 

A list of the more common trees and plants is given in 
Appendix I. 

The cliariiotGristic. wild animals are few in number and similar xrauna 
to tJiosc common to the sooth of Balachistan, They include Sind 
ibex, wolves (Jeharma), foxes (sholi), jackals^(^(.>?ff), hyenas (jeaftdr)^ 
leopards {I’hrdeijd) which are met with occasionally in the Harboi 
hills, the Mula hills and the Kirthar range, and wild boar 
(mamma) in the Kirthar and Pab ranges, and in the Dhnin hills 
f?outh of diiu. Wild pigs are to be found in the Mashkao river, 
valley and along the Hingol river south of Jiiu. Hare (muru) and 
ravine deer (jehazm) are common. Mountain sheep (male Mar, 
female yad) are also found in the hills. 

Of game birds chikor and sisi are common jn iho northern hills, 
sandgrouso in the plains, and grey and black partridge in Central 
and iiower Jhalawan, while in the \Yiuler, tbe Gidar Dhor and 
Kolachi riv'ers are frequented by wild duck. Snakes are not 
uncommon in tlie warmer parts, and a large species of lizard locally 
known as yoj is found in large numbers in Nal and Wad. 
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Climate, 
Tkmpbua- 
TCttB, AND 

Kainfall. 


Seasons. 


BainfalU 


Good fish are obtainable from pools in the Mdla, Hmgol, and 
Kolachi rivers, and alligators are occasionally met with in the 
Arra river and in the Hingol at Pau, 

“ The climate of Jhalawan from its northern border to as far 
south as . Baghwana, in latitude 27® 55' N. is not unlike that 
of Sarawiin, but from this parallel of latitude down to its extreme 
southern border, it is very much warmer. Snow rarely falls 
south of the Khuzdar and Baghwana valleys. So early as the 
beginning of November, Cook found the cold at Kapoto, a march 
or so south from Kalat, very great, the thermometer showing a 
minimum of 24® during the night. Again when at Khuzdar 
(3,800 feet above the sea level) towards the latter end of February 
he states that the thermometer fell many degrees below freezing 
point ; severe frosts took place nightly, succeeded by intensely cold 
winds and heavy rain, the mountains being covered with snow. 
When at Matt* (5,330 feet) in the north-western portion of the 
province, and about 25 miles south-west of Sdnib, the thermometer 
which on the ICth of April had risen to 90® during the day, fell 
in the night to 32®, showing the great variation of 58® during the 
twenty-four hours/’t The Zahri, Khuzdar, and Baghwana districts 
have locally a bad reputation for fever during the summer and 
antamii. 

The seasons are well marked and the year is divided into spring 
(/Afl/am), March to May ; summer June to August; autumn 

(soAci), September to October; and winter November to 

February. The agricultural seasons are dealt with in Chapter II. 
In the northern parts of the country the sumraor season is similar 
to that of Sarawan, the heat gets more and more intense as one 
proceeds south, cast, or west. In the upper highlands the summer 
is pleasant and the winter very severe, while in the lower parts 
the conditions are the reverse, the summer being very hot and the 
winter quite pleasant. 

f 

No records of rainfall are ayailable. Like other parts of Balucliis- 
t&n the district lies outside the sphere of the monsoon current and 

* In Gidar valley c-15 miles from Stivab, 

t The Country of Baluclmtdn^ by A, W. Hughes (London : 1877), pages 
78-79. 
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the rainfall ia irregular and scanty. The conditions in tlie upper Physical 
part of the district, t(j the north of Baghwana, arc similar to those of 
Sarawan. The lower parts arc subject to occasional droughts due 
to want of rain at the proper seasons. In these latter parts rain 
generally falls in the spring and summer, but sudden showers 
occur during the autumn and winter fuid arc bonoficial, more 
particularly, to the pasturage of the country. 

The mountainous cliaraotcr of tlic country affects the direction Winda, 
and force of the winds, which, in many places, partjiko largely of 
the character of blasts travcralng tho funnel-like valleys. Th(^ 
principal winds are the goru% a northerly wind, the nanihi which 
blowa from south and .south-east, the from east to west, and 
the garro from west and uorth-v/cst. The cessation of , tho gor'tch 
and garro in vsummer causes rust in tho wheat crop, and engenders 
fever, while the namld and the ga'^gi are the precursors of rain. 

During both summer uiul v, inter the southern parts of tlie district 
are subject to dust storms, which .sometimes last from oin* to 
three days. 

Earthquakes arc said to be frequent but no antbenti(; records Karthfpiakos. 
exist. According to local accounts a sovsih^ sliock was felt in 
1883 when bouses at Toba and Alat were much dainagod, and a 
chasm opened near Matt in Gidar. 

Aivother earthquake oecurred in 1880 along the western skirls 
of the Kirthar range as far as Chaku and Karkh and tlicnco 
towards tho northern end of the Pub range. By this the village 
of Haji Ibrahim Khan Meugal in Wad was almost whollyldestroj- 
ed. The severest earthquake is reported to have occurred in 1892, 
when at tho first shock the Jebri fort and the house of tho Khan’s 
ndib at Gajar wore destroyed. Occasional slight shocks were felt 
for about a month afterwards. 

The earliest history of Jhalawan isi like that of the rest of ITistoky* 
Baluchistan, involved iu groat obscurity and' very little definite 
information is available about the country before the advent of the 
Arabs who ousted the Rai dynasty of Sind iu the 7th century. 

It seems possible that a part of the army of x\lexauder the Great Anoienu 
traversal the country, for when the conqueror was iu tho Indus 
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History, valley near what is now Upper Sind, he despatched Krateros with 
the heavy transport to march via the Helmaiid and meet him in 
Persia. Uuring this march Krateros is said, by Strabo, to have 
traversed Clioarene, the district of Ariana, nearest India. 

Sir T. Iloldich thinks, that Krateros went by the Miila pass, and 
if this was the case it seems possible thatChoarciie may be identifi- 
able with KhiiKdar, which has always been an important place, i'or 
the name given to it by the most ancient known inhabitants of the 
Jbalawari country, the Jats, is to thLs day, Kobidr, Wo now pass 
over many centuries to about the seventh century of the Christian-era 
when the territories of the Rai dynasty of Sind are describod as ex- 
tending as far as Kandaliar, Scistari, the Siilairnan and Kaikiin;ia 
hills. Kaikanan was soiiie\Yhere in the iicighbonrhood of Kalat and 
it is suggested that it is identifiable with the modern Nil. Hence- 
forth, the ancient history of tlie Jhalawiii country may be said to 
be the history of Klinzdir, the importance of which, in later times, 
can be traced from the frequent references to it in tlio Arab and 
other aiitliors. The central position of Khiix.djir, as the point 
of convergence of roads from Multan (via the Mula pass), Makran, 
and Kandahar made it a place of no smali importance to the 
Arab invaders of India. It is probable, too, that its moderate climate 
which is subject neither to extreme heat nor extreme cold, also 
made the locality specially acceptable to tlicnu In the time of 
the Arabs, it was the chief town of the small territory of Tdiun and 
was protected by a small fortress. The name of the town was 
subsequently applied to the territory itself. The strong fortress 
was probably the peak overlooking the valley which is now 
known as Halwai. Biladuri quotes an Arabic poet who speaks 
rapturously of Khuzdur, * “What a beautiful country is Kusddr 
how distinguislied its iuhabitants. ’’ 

Frequent attacks were, therefore, made upon it and, about 
664 A. I)., in the Caliphate of Miniwiya, A1 Manzar, sou of A1 
Jari{d-Al-Abdi, whoihad been appointed to the frontiers of India 
while conquering Nukan and Kikjln, captured Khnzdar. A1 
Manzar is said to have died tlicre. During the Caliphate of A1 
Mutasinibillah (A,l), 833—841 ) liinar, who had been nominated 

• It is sometimes spelt Kusdar and sometimes Kisdar and KosdarT ” 
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governor of Sind , transferred the inhabitants of Kandabcl (Gandiiya), i j is ron v 
which lie had taken, to Khuzclar. Ibn Haukal visited the 

valley of Sind about 0i3 A.D. he found Khuzdar under a separate 
govcrnnient, but when the isariio traveller visited ladia a second 
time (about 97G A.D.) he writes that Khuxdar was then governed 
by an Arab named Main bin Ahmad, who resided in Kaikauiln, and 
admitted the name of the Abbasid Caliph into the public 
pra3^ers. 

About tho year 977 A.D., before Amir Nasiruddiu Subuktigin Qhazr 
commencod his series of invasions into India, he conquered Khuxdai* vitls. 
but its possession was restored to its ruler on a treaty being made 
promising an immodiatc payment of a contribution in money and 
that the ruler yhould thereafter seiad a tribute annually. Subse- 
quently Subukiigin again attacked the recalcitrant ruler. Otie of 
these eA’peditious appears to bo tlie same as that rcftuTcd to in 
Tahahdt-t-Ndsiri wliich mentions that soon after Anar Siibuktigin 
was proclaimed king'of Gha/iiii (27 th of Sijaban SGG IL about 
976 A.D.) ‘Mio put Ids forces in motion and marched from Gha/mi 
towards the adjacent parts, and took possession of tho districts of 
Bust, the Zamiri (district) of D«av,ir, the Zarniii (district) of 
Kusdiir, and Bsimian, all Tukluiriskin, and Qhur.*' 

Ill the days of his son, Mahmud the Ghazuivid, the ruler of 
Khusdar again bocauK'. disalTecled and wiThhcUl tlie tri'ouro due, 
whereupon Mahmud marched to Khii/.dar and took the ruler by 
surprise. The latter at once submitted and paid Eve times 100,000 
dh 'nms in money, the arrears of tribute, presented 15 elepliants as 
a pesli-lcas'k; and was permitted to retain his territory as a vassal 
of Ghazni, as before. It was, indeed, owing to MahmiuBs posses- 
sion of Khuzdur, that his subsequout conquests in Sind were chiefly 
effected and the Tahalcdt-i-Ndsiri relates that before tho end of 
Mahmud of Ghazni's reign in 421 IL ( 1031 A.D.) the following 
territories were included in his empire: — ’ Glmznin, Zabiilistau, 

Khur^s^n, Khwarazm, etc., the territory lyfrig on the sea-coast of 
Umman, KusdAr, Sind as far as Siwistiiii, bordering on Kirriuin, 

Ki] (Kech) and Makran. 


'Tiihahit-i^N^siri^ in)to 3. 
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niisroity. In 1047-48, during the reign of Maudud, son of SiiUiin Masud, 
Ghaznivid, Khuzdar again rebelled, and the Great Chamberlain 
was despatched thither with troops. He reduced the refractory 
Chief to submission, and the tribute which had lately been withheld 
was paid, and continued to be remitted. The extension of tlie 
Ghaznivid power over Khuzdar has been confirmed by finds of 
GJiaznivid coins which have been made there. 

With the downfall of the Ghaznivid, the Khuzdar territory 
})as5ed to the Ghorids who possessed themselves of the Ghaznivid 
kingdom and its de|)endencies ; and subsequently the place a]\pears 
to have fallen into the hands of Nasirnddin Kabacha, when he 
asserted his independence in Sind for, after the retreat of Nasirud- 
din to Ijbakkar and his subsequent death, Khuzdar was among 
the places that submitted to Shamsuddin Altamash. This was in 
1225 A.D. 

The Moiihols Then followed the era of Chingiz Khan who appears to have 
passed in his ‘Hrail of fire and blood across the country, and Ids 
expedition is still commemorated by the Cliingiz Khan rock, 
between Nichara and Pandran. Local tradition at Khuzdar asserts 
that at the time oi tlie Mongol invasion one Malik Bahniui Sliah 
was the local ruler of the country and tluit his place was taken by 
a Mongol agent named Malik Chap, Malik Bahrara Sliali’s toml» 
is in Wushnk in Khfirdn, and he appears to have been one of the 
SalTavid Maliks of Scistiin whose power extended to Kharan and 
Seistan. His successor, Malik Chap the Mongol, is said to have 
been a man of exceedingly immoral character and to have been 
killed by the inhalutants owing to his excesses with their women. 
Meanwhile the Sumra dynasty of Sind had been gradually develop- 
ing, to be followed by the Samina power in the middle of the 
14th century, and it seems not improbable that the sway of these 
dynasties extended at its zenith to the Jhalawdn country. As 
evidence of their connection with the country it is interesting to 
note that some of tlv? more important tribes and sections now 
living near Khuzdar, e. g., the Hotmanzai Sasolis, and the Mardoi 
Mcngals to this day trace their connection with the Sammas and 
Sdmras through the Buriats. There is evidence, at any rate, that 
at this time a Jadgal or a Jat power consolidated itself in the 
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country which was eventually to give way before the rising power Uistorv. 
of the Bnihuis. 

Meanwhile it did not escape the ubiquitous attention of 1’imur Timur, 
the Lanu5, for mention is made by Major Price in his ‘‘ Retrospect 
of Muhammadan History*' of Timur's son, Mirau 8hah, leading an 
expedition “in the direction of Khossaiul probably Kosdar," in 
3B84 A.O. More than a century later the country was raided 
by the notorious Shah Arghiin, who started from Sibi and Arghuns. 

led an expedition into Zahri in 1517. 

Shortly afterwards tho country appears to have resorted to the Mughala, 
suz(?rainty of the Muglials, and Abul Fazl, wlio wrote about 1590, 
speaks of the Zahri section of the Baloch tribe as nund)ering 
1,000 popple, and living near the Kahtar (ICirthar) range, while 
Zahri is mentioned as a place where an excellent breed of 
liorses is bred. Meanwhile, liowever, the Jadgjil power to wliich 
we have referred above, met its death blow at the liands of the 
BriUiuis who, now for the first time, appear in the field. The 
leader of the Brahuis was Mir Bijjfu, sou of Umar, .and the event 
is commeniorated in a poem which is well known in the Jhaluw^an 
country, and a translation of which is given in nppoudix II to 
tJiis volamo, Tho exact date of tho events to which it relbrs 
cannot be determined but from internal evidence they would 
appear to have taken place in tho Ibih century, for Muhammad 
Sidiq iu his History* states that Mir Bijjar and Mir Chiikar the 
Rind were contemporaries, and we know that Mir Cluikar tho 
Rind lived towards the middle or end of tlie 15th century. The 
following is a brief epitome of the story told in the ballad. The 
poem opens with a picture of Mfr Bijjar’s home and his cldldhood 
at Nigluir in Sunib. His father, Umar, is introduced to us as tlio 
son of Miro, the forefather of the Mirwaris, and a descendant of 
the Qiiresh of Arabia. Tho Jats of Siinina, Bcl.a, Kachhi, Karkh 
and Ch.aku, Wad and Ornach assemble to fight tho Braho 
and Umar and his relation Qalandar are sl.ain, while Mahnaz, 

Bijjar’s mother, who appears to have been a Saiacl, ilios to Pishin. 

Here the boy grows to manhood and then returns from Pislifn, 
gets the assistance of Gosho, a faithful old slave, who is now- in 

• Tale's Kaldt^ page 19. 
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the service of the Jats and who collects Gorgind, Ilula, and Tuho 
with their followors. Gorgind is the ancestor of the Gurgnarisi 
Hula of the Halazais of Kharan, and Tuho of the Rodcnis. 

A stratagem is decided on, and Gosho invites the Jadgals to 
come outside the fort of Nighar to divide the produce of his 
melon-plot, wliile Mir Bijjar, witli his brethren, lies in wait for 
them. The Jadgdls are defeated and massacred. A further 
fight follows near the Simau river, in which l^ijjar is helped by 
Dosten and Dinar, Nausherwanis of Klnirun, and another at 
Ghar-e-Siiih. The result is that the boundaries of the lirdho 
are extended on the south to Tappi-Dcdar. which is appuTcntly 
iu the north part of Bela and to Ga/.zo-tMiiiri, perhaps tho 
Kanar-Chari of the Porali, and on tho north to Kishani near 
Kalat. A description follows of tho distribution of the country 
which Bijjar elfectcd amon^j the various Brjihui sections and of 
the grants wliich wore given to those Jats who had romained 
loyal to him, Tlie poem is of immense interest and is also 
extremely picturesque, though the extent to whit h it is historically 
reliable cannot bo gauged. Sucli knowledge, hou^ever, as we 
possess of the country and the distribution of its peojdc, points 
to the poems being based on a singularly accurate knowledge of 
facts, if allowance is made for pootic usage. 

The d(5cay of the Mughal power in tlie following century was 
followed by the rise of the Bruhuis to a position of greater or less 
independence, and when the Delnvars of Kalat ousted the Mughal 
Governor, tliey called on Mir Ibrahim Khan, Mjrwari, who appears 
to have been living in the Jhalawan country, to send them one of his 
sons as their Chief and Ibrahim Khau sent them his grandson, M(i* 
Hasan, His descendant Mir Ahmnd I (1000-07 to 3095-90) 
from whom the Ahniadzais take their name, conquered Khuzdar 
and Bighwana and also took Karkh and Chaku, From this time 
it may be assumed that the Brahul power was fully established 
in the country, with Kl^uzddr as the seat of Government and of 
the Khan's uftib or representative. Mir Mehnib, the successor 
of Mir Ahmad, was killed at the cud of the 17th century 
when attempting to stop MianNur Muhammad jind Mian Muham- 
mad Khan, Kalhoras, from entering the Jhalawan country 
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under orders from the Mughal Governor oE Multan, Early in History. 
the 18th century^ we hear of the Jhalawdn forces assisting 
Mir Abdulla in his various expeditions. We also hear of the 
men of Jlialawiin giving eflicient help to Nasir Khan I (1 ZoO-Sl 
to l793-’)4) in the expeditions in which the latter accompanied 
Ahmad Shah to India and to Persia. Nasir Khan I who was 
devoted to the ortliodox faith, appears to have discovered that 
the pcojile of the Jhalawan country were backward in their 
religions observances, for be found it necessary in 1776 to 
despatch a special deputation to enforce the tenets of the shariat • 

The sanad contuiningHhesc orders is as follows : — 

All the headmen and people of the Brahni trifles of jlialawaii 
Rodthjjo, Sural*, Gidar, Mashkae, Nal, Wad, Khuzdar, Zidi, 

Karkh, Chakn, liilgliwaiia, Zaliri, Pandran, etc., are hereby 
assured of our attention to their welfare, and arc informed that 
the profoundly l(3arncd Qfizi, Mulli Ghulam Muhammad, our 
moJdasih,'^ and our Court dignitary, Pindokh, Chohdar, have 
hcon appointed to proceed to these parts and to (\arry out the 
in jiinctious and prohibitions of the Muhammiadan lawy and to 
enforce, promulgate, preach, and demonstrate thoiu. 

AU persons are made responsible for assisting them to enforce 
and carry out orders in the following matters: The sarod, 
tamhur (the guitar), nai (the reed), ehang (psaltry), daff and 
other musical iustnunents shall not be played in the schismatic 
houses of the Fakirs on the occasion of marriages, circumcisions, 
etc. 

2, Men and women shall on no account dance on the occasion 
of raarriages- 

3. Bhang^ charas^ wine, and other intoxicating liquors shall not 
he used, and bhang shall on no account bo cultivated. AV omen 
shall not walk in the bazars and streets uqveiled. 

* One who {idmiiiifiters punishment with stripes for religious dijlin- 
qnenoics, Fuch stripes ore given with the durra^ a thick piece of leather 
of tho shape of the solo of a boot with a wooden handle, the whole being 
about two feet long. 
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History, Those meetings, which young men are in the habit of holding 
within the shrines and other places when thoy. slaughter sheep 
and hold convivial gatherings, are the foundation of schism, and> 
as such, are strictly prohibited. 

4. Trading in slaves, though allowed by Muhammadan law, 
shall not bo carried on, unless the seven conditions of the Muham- 
madan law attaching thereto be strictly observed* 

5. Men and. women* shall on no account give vent to excessive 
signs of mourning on the occasion of deaths. They shall not, for 
instance, bare their heads or dishevel their hair, nor shall they 
malm their faces and injure their persons, causing their blood to 
flow and uttering wild lamentations. 

G. Musalmans shall not be permitted to sit the Fakirs 
and they shall never wear hanging locks. 

7. Friday prayers shall always bo offered in towns without fail. 
Every one shall attend the mosque for prayers ; the residents of 
every street shall give cooked food as alms to the mullda of the 
mosque in tlie locality, and prayers shall be offered in the early part 
of the time fixed for sitch observance. They shall not be offered 
late, lest the appointed times shall fall out of their proper 
sequence. 

8. Those who accuse men and women falsely of adultery shall 
receive 80 stripes* No one shall believe their word. No person 
shall maltreat his sons and daughters without fault. 

9. Hindus shall not maintain Muhammadan servants {majdwar') 
in their idol-temples. Musalmdiis shall never join in their gather- 
ings for worship. Hindus shall on no account build their houses 
higher than those of MiisalmSns, and they shall always keep the 
accursed tika^ on their fprelieads. They shall never have music in 
their temples, nor on the occasion of their funerals ; they shall never 
precede a Musalmiiu iu their walks abroad, in the bazars, and 
streets, and shall on no account ride a saddled horse. Sheep 

* Tika is the red or yellow mark worn by Hindus ou the forehead. 
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.•$liall never bo killed in f^acrlfieo within or before the (omh-stomi nitSTony 
oi' a shrine, and ti >0 blood ihercof should never be applied to the 
foreheads ot' sons, of brides, of bridegrooms, or of horses, etc., for 
by so doing tho meat thereof becomes (otally ancleaii. 

Tlio hair and heads of those Sheikhs who grtnv long locks nrni 
are customarily <^aUed b> attend tho sick, shall ho sluivcn ; 

they shall not ])oJ.aken to the sick and their word should not l>c 
believed. 

10, All persons shall give Rc* 1 in every Rs. 40 as elmrity 
and those wdio nay no revenue on landrf sliall give one ■ 
entli of th.cir savings a3 ohiivity. 

J]. Mnsalmaus and Hiudns shall- not take int«;T 0 ^t on loanJ, 
ii! very tribe sluM*! K'oo[> fki nvitla to whom all tho alms, o/rorings, v4c.. 
shall ill variahly bo given, and prayers vsiiail U, couduole'l liy tlio 
muUii in full congregation. 

Nash* Khan I paid constant to tho Jlialawan r^rninti’y foi* 

Imiiting and other j)urposos and marking the [ilaceis 

where lie had ]iij3 camp arc to ho found ut Wanirna u<\ar ('haku 
8hoIkh“iiiWiiash In debri, in the Driigi ptiss near Khar'^'ian, in Iho 
'Mela river, and sovenii other places, Mfr Ruhir Murruini. o.nd 
Mir Zarrak, tile Chief of tiio Zahris, botli appear to iiavo done 
much s*.'rvico for Nasli* Khiin 1 and both were stationed with their 
tril)(.‘smeu in Makran at dilferent tira<*s to keep the peace iir newly 
acquired lerTitory. lii tho reign of Mfr Mahmiid Kinhi I 
94 to 181G-17) complaiiUs were inado to Shah Zimnin UiMraui os’ 
the exorbitant transit duties levicxl tiy tho Mengul and Iji/.fuij.ui 
Clutds ainl orders were seiifc to IMahmiid I to put a io 

them,. 4’lic ]attt‘r proceeded to Tvhuzd:ir and the IKengaf.s .submilojJ* 
but the lUzanjans remaining recalciirant, their Chief, l aijr' 

Muluirnmad, and 50 of his followers were slain. Tiio rates of 
transit duty were afterwards reduecd to xn aggreg.-de siiiu ot 
Rs. 4 per load. 

During the reign of Mir Mahmdd Khan I Pottinger'-' visited 
Jluihuvan in 1810, travellinjj h* Kalut via IV la and Khuzdar. ]j<. 

l^ottiujivrs Trtivol^j |>. 
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describes Khujsdur as not having above five hundred houses, 
built in a ^valley encompassed by mountains' and Sarronuded 
by a low mud wall, enclosing two or three gardens, which 
produce in due season grapes, figs, apricots, almonds, apples, 
etc. lie says that the place was the usual summer residence 
of Mir Murad Ali, of the tribe of Kanibrani, and a brother-in-law 
of the Kluiii, Murad Ali was absent at Oandava at the time 
Fottiugev visited the country, and had left a 'ihdifj behind to look 
after alYairs* Tlu* influence of Hindus from Multan and 
Shikarpur appears to have been very great, so much so, that 
the keys of the town gate were entrusted to the then senior 
Brahmin every nights Mir Malunud Khan I died at Gaiidava in 
Kachhi in 181 (>. 

The next traveller after Fottingcr to visit the Jhalawjin country 
wa« Miisson, who performed two journeys in the years 1831 and 
1832, and a third journey in 1810. On the first two occasions 
M/r Mehrab Khun (1810-17 to 1839) was on the mamad audon the 
last Shull Nawaz Khan. On each occasion Masson travelled via 
the Poriili road, known as the Kohan AVat, over the -Burun T^ak 
to AVad, Khu/.dur, Bughwana, and Surab to Kalat. From the first 
jtiurney he voturned via SnriU), Bapao, and the Anjira river and 
down the Mula pass to Kachhi. i lls account gives one to under- 
sfcand tliat under Mehriib Khan the country had become greatly 
impoverlshod. AVinc drinking and obscenity were common, and 
the inhabibuits, though secluded and docile, were lazy and 
rebellious. Some of the tribesmen won* constantly in anus, and 
murder was common. 

The state of the affairs in AVad seems to have resembled present 
conditions, for AVali Mahanimad Khan, the uncle of the 
Mvhjgal Chief, Isa Khan, was attempting to keep his nephew 
within bounds but haeV failed owing to bis nephew being surround- 
ed by all the rebellious spirits of tho tribe. AV ali Muhammad Khan 
appears to have been a very fine character, lie was subsequently 
killed at the capture of Kalafc, where he had no doubt gone owing 
to his relationship with Mehrab Khau's mother, a Shahozai 
Mcngal. 
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Both tbft Meiigalfl and T»i>5aT)jane aj^pear to havo been thoroug'lily HrfTonv 
out of hand, and Masson states that in 1831 a load ol: merchandisvi 
was not cleared from 13ida to Klnizdar, under a less amount than 
lls, 23 or Ivs, 24 in the shape of transit dues. So serious had lids 
become, that Mohrab Kliau had interdicted the iiso of tlic road 
froni Soiimiani to traders uiidor penally of confiscation of property. 

J3ut these orders do not appear to have been listened to* 

Another tribe about whom w^e hoar souicthing from Masson is 
ilie Sa.solis, called S:ih Salioli by Masson, ^fhey had bocu it* 
robellion for Bouio time, hut in 1840 Shah Nawiiz Klnin nioviHl 
to Zidi, and Attar Khan, the Siiaoli Chief, made his 
submission. 

Captain James Ontram who loft General Willshire’s hreo aftci 
the eai^tiirc of Kalat in November, 183il, travelled by tlio Ornach 
route to Sonmiaui. 

After the storming of Kalat by General Willshiro*s foreci 
in 1830 an insurrection of the Sarawiiu tribes look place in 18 lu 
with the object of placing Mir Nasir Khan TI on the mai^nad in 
place of Shah Nawa/j Khan, the British nominee. Kfdat was 
succcssfnily attacked, hut the events which followed, including the 
murder of Lieutenant Loveday, sent M ir Nasir Khau Ilasa lugitivi* 
to Kachlii and the dhalawan country, and Colonel Stacy was deputed 
to open negotiations with him. Colonel Stacy reached Kalat on 
the 13th of December, 1840, and communications were opened with 
the yoniig Khan at Zidi. Mir Isa Khan and Darogha (lul 
Muhammad were deputed to meet the British Political Officer and 
a meeting was arranged at Uodenjo. Colonel Stacy rode out 
without a guard of any sort to meet the Sardars, and it was 
arranged that the Colonel should see the young Khan himself at 
Zahri. Having returned to Kalat, Colonel Stacy again set out for 
Zahri on the 27th of January, accompanied only by Mullii NasruJla, 
whom he had appointed his Valdl and his 7 nHnshi, Marcliing 
via Kapoto and the Jnrgi pass, Colonel vStacy pror^eedeci to f/andran, 
whence he travelled by the Soinda pass to Norgama. b^ortunately 
for Colonel Stacy he sent two horsemen in advance to announce 
his arrival to Sardjir Mir Isa Khan, Mengal, who was waiting for 
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llTSToav. him at ibe mmitli of th-^ pass, as tiif'Sf'- men met a shihiri, called 
Mahilv, who Imd been deputed by the Khan’s uncle io murder the 
Colonel, IJnawavo oi* this fact the two liori^cmen, after meeting 
the shiharit proceeded to Mir Isa Kliaii’s cam]>, but the latter had 
been warned of the danger, and, on ht'aring the story of the two 
horsemen, immediately rode up the pass and the man was 
discovered and confessed his object. Tlio Kliiin amved on the 5th 
of February and negotiations were opened whicli resulted in the 
move of the Khan to Nar (the point wlsore the Mula river turns 
northward), froiu w'hieh p1a«:ft Colo)u:;l f^tacy was to proceed -with 
the Khan’s irnis^t trusted adlieicnis, Kama! Khan iitn/ai, Isa Khan 
Mcngal, and Miv l'»olur Mnsiani Zalirl to Mr. Ross-lleil, the 
VolitleHl Agent, in Kac.hhi. Mr. Ross-r'cll receivod tl\e party 
most courteously and arranged to meet ilie Khan, at t^bietta, and 
Colonel Stacy returned to Nar on tl^o 20th, and* tho party com- 
mencjed thoir march towards Quetta on the 2 1 at reaching Zidi on 
that day. Here the Colonel had to negolirite for the restoration 
of some articles of value, whieli tlm Khan and his inotljev had 
been obliged to pledge^ to ilie hanhers, to relieve their most 
pressing distress. Cnfortiuialely the .Khan had, during Coloncd 
Stacy’s ahsonee, come under the evil iniliionce of Uahim I)ad> 
the former of (^aotta, and on. reaching Surah refused 

to go any further, and Stacy was obliged to leave him and 
proect^d to Kalat. 


'Fhc Khan and his party roiired to Bagliwana, but hearing 
that a .British lorco was likely io advance from K?i( hhi, lie a. i tor- 
wards moved to Maslikae. The Khan’s uncle and »soi[ne other 
inlluontial Sardurs were at length induced to accompany Colontd 
Stacy on a visit to Mr. Uoss-Bell at Quetta, and after further 

protracted nogoiiatioiis, the Ivhan was induced to corne to Kalat 
W'horc he was received by Colonel Stacy on July 25ih, 3841, 

and was formally placed on the masnad by Major (afterwards 
Sir) James Outram. During the reign of Nasjr Khun II the 
Jhalawan country appears to have boon brought under control, 
but, on the accession of Mir Khudmlad JQiun to the 
1857, an ora of anarcliy and chaos commenced, and the whole 
country became the tlieatrc of ^me ])roioDgt*d struggle between 
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the Khdn arid his ('liiefs. Murdcsrs were common, and tho 
tribesmen wore constantly engaged either in their private feuds 
or predatory o^ipeditious. The state of adairs batlled tho exer- 
tions of the Political Odlcers at tho cf*urt of the Khan, i ndeed 
the history of this period, which preeedod tlie fippearaiice of Sir 
llohort vSandeuian on the scene, is one lontr record of bloodshed, 
misery, and crime, lu which the fihalawan Chiefs were constantly 
'to tho front in conspiracies against, and quarrels witli, their 
rnler, who in his turn was ruthless in retaliation. Among the 
figures wliicdi skiiul out with niost pronniieuce during tins period 
are the two Chiefs of all the Jhalawan tribes, Savdar Tiij Mulrarn- 
mad Kawarfxal and Sardar Gauhar Kluiu T>osteii^:ai, and Sard.ir 
Ndriiid'n the head of the IMcugals. Botli i lie foniicr were Zjirrakzais 
hut from diirerciit branches. Tho family from wliich Taj Muham- 
mad sprang had succeeded another branch of tlie Zarrakzais, tho 
ChakarKni, which had become extinct with the death of Kjidir 
Baldish dijring the reign of Mir Mehrab Kluiu in ISIG. The 
Kaw'arizai section was, however, only (kvstined to hold the 
chieftainship for three? generations for it passed out of their hands 
when Taj Muhavtimad was smothered by the Khdu’s orders in 
August, 1J^07, Other elements of disorder w'cre Azad Khan of 
Khar an and the Jam Mir Khaii of Las Ikda, both of whoia 
aspired to tlio Khanate, 

Khudadad Khan Avas elected ruler by the Chiefs on the death 
of his brother, Nasir Khiin, in Jiiiie, 1857* and at his installation 
the turban was tied by Sardar Taj Muhammad, tho CJiicf of 
Jhalawan, He soon, however, came under the pernicious 
influence of his Dtirogha, Gul Muhammad by name, who was 
xiuxious to sow distrust between the Khiiu and hia Chiefs, and in 
the following September a treacherous attack was made by tho 
Khan’s artillery on the camp of the Chiefs at Kalat. Khudadad 
appears to have been iiuder the impression that the Jam of Bela 
who had accompanied tho Jhalawan Chiefs' ostensibly to condole 
with tho Khan on the death of his predecessor had entered into 
an intrigue to usurp the masnad of Kalat, The Chiefs were taken 
by surprise and retired to fiurab, whence they proceeded to plunder 
* IUu(‘ Uook, I, page b. 
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tlio Khan’s i^ranaries at Khazdar. Matters were patclied up in 
1858, and shortly afterwards it was arranged that Mir Khud.ulad 
should mafry Jtin Bibi, the daughter of Taj Muliamniad. But 
after the Khan had been formally betrothed to Jan Bibi, he sud- 
denly married the Sardar’s sister, Murad Bibi, widow of his bro- 
ther, Kasir Khan II, and reputed to be very inimical to her bro- 
ther, the Zaliri Chief. The act was looked on by the Brahuis as 
dsihonourablc and insulting and in 1801 Captain Harrison found 
that Tiij Muhammad had raised his tribesmen and was preparing 
to plunder the country. Some months later his levies were 
disbanded by the efforts of the British t\>litical Olheor, but Taj 
Muhammad contiiiuod to cherish resentment which culminated in 
iin attack on the Khun by the tribesmen at Ganduva in 1803.;. 
and the installation of Shcrdil Khun. 

• 

The reign of Shcrdil Khun was very sliort, as next year ho was 
assassinated by the Commandant of his }x?rsonal guard at Kar in 
the Mula pass, and Khududiid Kluiu was rciufcdated. Ihc 
country appears to have remained tolerably (juiet for nearly a yeaj' 
after the Khun’s re-accessioii, but in March, 1865, Sardur iMull't 
Muhammad, the Sarawan Chief, and Taj Muhammad taking 
offence at some injurious act of the Kliun, real or imagined, made 
common cause and attempted an insurrection in Kachhi with the 
assassination of the Khan as its object. The rebels \7cre surpris- 
ed near Bluig by the Kliun’a forces under 8hiihghusi Wall Mtduinr 
mad. Kamdl Kh an , tlie brotlicr of the Muhammad Ilasn i Chief, was 
killed, Tiij Muhammad was made a prisoner, and Mullu Muham- 
mad fled to Kandaluir. Taj Muhanituad was kept in coTifinemcnt 
and was eventually smothered at Kalut in August, 1867, “A 
more desperate intriguer or a greater traitor,’^ wrote Sir Henry 
Green, “ did not exist in any native court in India.’^ 

Shortly after this unsuccessful revolt Nnruddin, the Chief of 
the Mcngals, aided by Jura Mir Ivhun of Bela, rose in rebellion 
in July, 1865 and on July 9th: the Khan’s forces under Sbuhghusi 
Wall Muhammad and Atta Muhainmad, the Diirogha of Kalut,. 
gave the rebels battle at Sorgaz near Khuzdur and defeated them,, 
carrying off Nuruddm and the Jam as prisoners to Kalat, The 
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rebel Chiefs were pardoned some little time afterwards by the 
Khilii. * 

Troubles broke ont afresh towards the close of 18G8, and the 
Jam of Las Bela, witli Nilrmldm Mcngal and others, assembled m 
force at Wad, where they were joined by Baloch Khsln, nephew 
of Azdd Khan of Ivharaii, with 400 horse and 1,000 foot. Azjid 
Khan also annonuced his intention of joining the rebels soon 
afterwards. Khudadud Khun with all liis available forces met 
the rcbek in Baghwaiia, but Ihiding that he could neither dislodge 
them from the delile, which they occupied, nor beat a safe retreat, 
lie extricated himself from the difficulty by opening up negotia- 
tions aT)d by making very vague promises of restoring to the 
disaffected Chieffi, certain ydr//Vs andtw«//^» of which they had been 
deprived. The Jam of Bela was at this time allowed to take 
charge of the tltazai village in Baghwaiia pending tlic proof <d' 
his claim to it, a matter to which reference will presently be 
made. Meanwhile, wldle the tribesmen were mooting the (jues- 
lion of demiinding compensation from the Khan for the death of 
Tiij Muhammad, Khudadad caused fresh discontent wlion he 
announced iu March, 18(19, that he intended appointing his own 
infant son, Mnstahx Khan, as Chief of Jhalawan. This iimovation 
was naturally ^.bjected to, as the appointment lay in the hands of 
the Jhalawan Sardars subject to the conlirmation of the Khan, 
and a son of the Khan was not eligible for the position. The 
difficulty was fortunately settled shortly aft(?r wards by tho death 
of Mustafa Khan iu 1870. The whole country was now seething 
with discontent and the disaffected Sardars met Captain ITarrison 
at Bjighwana on the 11th and 12th of May, 18G9, accompanied 
by a force of 3,000 men and with the fixed determination 
of demanding the dismissal of 'Slnihghusi Wali Muhammad and 
the disbandment of If is llighncssk regiment- (hiptaiii ilarnson 
left Baghwana oil the 13tli for Kalat, while "die Sardars marched 
for Zahri to wait there until the Khan intimated his wishes to 
tliem. In spite of Captain Harrison’s attempts to effect a settle- 
ment, the Chiefs now marched on Kapoto in defiance of expres& 
injunctions, and took up a strong position on two hills, running 
Up walls and fortifications at weak points. Slops were immediately 
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lIisTonv- taken at Kalat to guard against any surprise from, the direc- 
tion of iskalku, and the rest of the Klian's troops and levies 
accompanied Captain Harrison to Zawa, whence he proceeded to 
Ivapoto to talk over the matters with the Sardars. Negotiations 
followed, but resulted only in vague promises from the Khiiii of 
the restoration of their horcditaiy I'ight if tliey behaved bi^coming-* 
ly, and eventually the Chiefs dispersed in s[>ite O-f elforts by Azad 
Khan of Klniriln to compromise them. 

Another matter w.bich engaged Captain Harrison’s attention »at 
this time was the dispute between Jam Mi'r Kluin and Mir 
Kliudiidad tor the property of Mir Katnal Khan Ilta/ai. The 
Jam had long made this a handle for interfering in Jlialawan 
affairs and had purposely kept the dispute open in order to give 
him an excuse for making one more desperate effort to ovcrtlirow 
the K-hau. The Jam was a sou of Ubi Nur Bibi, sister of Katnal 
Khun, and claimed to he heir to the bitterns share of the Iltazai 
estates in Bagliwana, as Karnal Khan had died leavings uo male 
issue, but a daugliter only, Uibi Mariam. Mir Nasir Khiin 11 
whose liaU-aister .Bil)i Fateh Khatun, was married to a collateral 
of Kamal Khan, viss., SaiadKhan, and possessed two sons, KaraTi«: 
Khiin and Gauhar Klian, had, during his life time, induced the sons 
to allow him to administer the estate promising fco ]Aay all deficien- 
cies ironi his own resources. Tlie ])roporty had then passed to 
Khududud Khan and the expedition wliich was made by the Jam 
and Niiniddm Mmigal had for Us object the .assertion of tho 
former’s right to the estate. Once more theriJore in October, 
ISGlh Mir Khan advanced towards Jhalawan with all the 
forces he could muster and seven guns, and took up a position at 
Turkubai* where he was joined on the 20lh by Sardar Nurnddm 
and the Mcugals. Occasional skinnishing took place with Shah- 
ghasi Willi Muhammad, who had been promptly dcsjiatclicd by Mir 
Kluidiidad to meet tlnpn, the Shaiighasi delaying in the expectation, 
that a foVee from Kohva would ofTecI; a junction with him. As 
the Chiefs hud apparently realised this plan, the Shahglnisi ad- 
vanced on the loth of Novembor and dislodged them, after some 
hours’ fighting, from their |)OSilion at Singliot, and they subse- 
quently sought safety in il ight, leaving their guns, iimnuiuition, ami 
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c^amp equipage to fall into tlie hands of the victors. About thirty HiSToay* 

or forty men were killed. The Jam ultimately lied to Karachi, 

and Bela was occupied by the Shuhghasi. The dispute was 

not finally settled till 1876 when one oi the conditions connected 

with the arrangements for the return of Jam Mir Khan to 

Las Bela was that he should agree to accept, as final, tlie orders 

passed by the Commissioner in Sind in 1869 permitting the Khan 

to retain possession of Kama! Khan’s share in the Iltazai 

village- 

in 1872 Ur. Belle w traversed the Milla pass to Khuzdilr and 
travelled thence to Biighwana, Sdrab, and Kalat. He haa left 
a record of this journey, which was uneventful, in his book, 

From the Indus to the Tigris. 

On being defeated at Smghot Ndrncldin had sought shelter in 
Kandahar but returned to Jhalawun about the end of 1871 ami 
after collecting some of the M(higal tribesmen went on to Las Bela 
where he joined liands with Jam All Klnin, who had taken arms on 
behalf of the cx-Jfim ]\Ur Khan, and had compelled Shiihghasi 
Ghulam Jan’s detachment, whieli was holding Bela, to evacuate 
the town and retire via Jau and Mashkae. Nurmhlin left Bela 
with a small following in the beginning of 1872, and, witliout 
taking any part in the negotiations between the Khan and fch() 
disaffected Chiefs which had been set on foot through tlic cxertiom^ 
of the Commissioner in Sind, he bombarded the^Khiizdar fort with 
guns obtained at Bela but eventually retired on Wad on meeting 
with strong opposition. Shahgluisi Wali Muliammad shortly 
afterwards arrived at Khiizdar and oi)cned up negotiations which 
resulted in Niiruddin’s surrendering, on the condition that Ins 
life wmukl be spared and with a promise that he would give nj) 
the property that had been looted by him in difilercni phuies. For 
a time he appears to have ceased intriguing. In 1«7J Ca|itaiii 
Harrison, the Political Agent, was with^Jra^yIl from Kalat owing 
to the uncorapromisiag attitude assumed by Mir Khiidudjid Khan 
in connection with the aiTairs of the State. In February of the 
following year a party of 200 armed Sysolis carried off some of 
their fugitive slaves from the Shikarpur District. In coo .s-rq*, once 
of this event, the Commissioner in Sind reromrnvi.d armc t 
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History, intervention Vfith a view to the restoration of order but bis rcconi' 
mendations were negatived and it was decided, to try the plan of 
direct communication with the tribesmen. This culminated in 
Sir llobert Saudemau’s first mission to Kaldt in 1875. 

It was about this time that Ganhar Khiiti, Dostenzai, who 
played an important part in future troubles, came to the fore. A 
man of unbridled tejnper and extreme arrogance, he strongly 
resented Kluulddad Khan's proceedings in connection with the 
succession to the chieftainship of ,J halawan. Nojuiiiall y the duties 
of the Chief had been carried on by Mai iftir 15i!>i, mother of Taj 
Muhammad, and this lady had nominated Saadat Khan, a cousin 
of Taj Mulminirmd, as Chief. But this man btaug incapablcs his 
claim was disputed by Gauhar Khan, who had already created 
an unsuccessful disturbance in Zahri, but now received the cuj'port 
of the tribe generally. In May, 1871, Gauhar Khan and his 
followers seized and blocked the Soiada pass between Pandran 
and Norgama, he and bis forces subsisting meanwhile on tlio grain 
taken from His lligliness’s granaries, lie afterwards moved and 
took up a position at Hussoi near Pir Liikha in the Miila pass and 
prepared to close tho pass against Pir Bakhsh, the Khiin’s nd'tb of 
Oandiiva, who was on his way down the Mtila. Heaving of 
Gauhar Klniu’s movements, Pir Bakhsh promised Chakar Khiin 
Jattak ll-i. 1,000 to escort him safely through the pass. 
On reaching Pir Lakha where they hcai'd that Gauhar Khiiu had 
closed the pass, the n/db sent to Kaliit for 1*00 infantry while 
Gauhar Khan was joined I'y 300 Siisolis nnder Pahar Khan. 
Gauhar Khiin with COO men now took up a position at Gaz.ln near 
Zahri, where a skirmish took place in June, in wliieh 11 of the 
Khan’s sepoys were killed and 10 wounded, lloinforeemcnts were 
now sent for from Kaldt wliile the Brahnis retired on the Soinda 
whore they were joined by some Mengals and Sasolis. After 
attacking a detachment, which was escorting supplies to the 
Khan’s tfoops at Norgama, and killing eight of them w’ith a loss 
of 1 on their own side, the tribesmen cut oil all communications 
with Kaliit. Gauhar Khdn was now fuilher reinforced by 100 
Sumalaris and by Chiikar Khan Jattak, who had not been paid 
the Us. 1,000 promised him by ndi6 Pir Bakhsh. A truce was now 
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arranged and several of the Chiefs wcnfc to Pir Sultan. Arifi near 
Noi’firama to tender their allegiance but were treacherovisly sur- 
rounded and made prisoners, and taken to Kaliit. Gauliar Khiln 
who had not been captured then took up a position near Pir 
Kalandai* on the Liidav hill track. Hence he continued to raid 
and levy exactions on Kffjihis. The Chiefs who had been taken 
prisoners were eventually released* 

The Mihiguls had some time previously plundered caravans on 
the Raj route via the Hab river and Khudadad Khan now despatch- 
ed D irogha Atta Muhanunad with a force to Khuzdar in October 
to make arrangements for the safe transit of caravans by the Uaj 
roiiUi, and to cot^roo Nurnddin the Mcngal Chief. Negotiations 
were begun avid at the same time Atta ]Muhain mad dotaclied a force, 
to attack the Zarrakz«ai.s, but the position which Ganhar Khan held 
being alrnOot iiKiceessiblo/ Atta Mnbammad's troops did not get 
beyond Piishtakban \7hero tbey plundoretl all the property belonging 
to tiie Natwani Zabris. The Zarrakzais, in retaliation , lootfMi ali Kahi »■ 
KAjlla.^ whicdi fell into tlieir hands. Tim negotiations with tlte 
Mtiigals proved unsuccessful and no settlomcnt was arrived 
at. This was the state of affairs when Captain Saiuhnnaii’s 
mission began its niaroh to Kalat witb the object of mediating be- 
tween the Kluin and bis Cbiefs and arrived on the 31st of Deceinber, 
1875. Naruddin had been induced by Diirogha Atta IMuluimiriad 
to CO mo to Kalat, wliitdi place he had reaclicd some day.s 
before Captain SMudemau's arrival. The latter left Kalat on 
January 5th and on the hth Klmdadul Khiin ordered 400 of Ida 
infantry to Kurround, and apparently not without reason, attack 
Atta MviharnrnaiVs lioiise where the Mcngal Sardur had 2 >ut up, with 
the result iliat Sardar Nilruddin, Parogha I\rulmminad Ali (A tta 
Mubaminarrs brother), and severa]|others were killed, Atta IMuban] - 
mad himself being wounded. The suspected Nuruddm of 

cousi/iring with Atta Muhammad to assassinate him. 

On learning the news Gauhar Klidu"^' *nmidered tlie Khan’s 
Daroglia of Zahri, and began collecting his people witli the inten- 
tion of plundering Kacbhi. He made an attack on Kotra, but 
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without success, while the Khan's nCiih^ Abcinl Latf[, with n. 
regiment of infantry occupied Zaliri. Tlie J,hf\lawan tribesmen 
continued in rebellion, demanding an honourable peace and the 
restoration of their jagira^ and at the beginning of June, when 
Major Sandeman had reached Mastung on his second mission, some 
skirmishes took place in the Mula pass between the Khan's troops 
and the Jhalawtin tribesmen, with loss on both sides. Major 
Sandemau's arrival, however, put a stop to these and at the settle- 
ment which took place, a peace was patched up, the Khan 
recognising and confirming the selection of Gauhar Khan as Chief 
of Jhalawan, and of Shakar K han as (>hief of the Mengals with 
Mir Ibrahim Khiinas his guardian. All the outstanding disputes 
between the Khan and the Jhalawaiis were discussed and a full 
list of them with the decision in each case will be found in Baul- 
chistaii I)IuG Book No. II, page 206. * 

The appointment of Gauhar Khan as Chief of Jlialawan did not 
prove a success, as he constantly carried on feuds witli neighbouring 
Sardars, in the course of which a large number of lives were lost 
and much property was looted. The animosity which had arisen 
with tJio Miisiaui tribe owing to an attempt of Gauhar Khan to 
marry one of Taj Muhammad’s wives, who had been a Mushuii, 
was the principal quarrel, involving other Jhalawan tribes and in 
the same year in wdiicli the Mastiing agroern(?iit was made, liis 
brother, Pasancl Khan treacherously killed tho brother of. baieh 
Muhammad, one of the leading men of the Mu.sianis, with wlio- a 
the Zarrakzais had a longstanding feud, and in 1879 tho Agent to 
the Governor-General had to make a fresh settlement of Jlnilawaii 
affairs and effect a reconciliation at which Saleh Muhammad 
forgave the blood of his son on the understraiding that Gauhar 
Khan would give his daughter in marriage to Saleh Muhammad. 
Fresh quarrels broke out in 1882 and Gauhar Khan with the help 
of the Khan's troops plundered the Miisiaui villages and establish- 
ed himself at Zahri! Hero he raised a party of Patbans and 
declared himself to be independent of the Brahuis; at the same 
time he became estranged from his brotlier, Pasand Khan. A 

♦Printed for both Houses of Parliament by Byre and SpoUiswoode 
London. 
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dnig-debanchecl profligate, Umar Khan had meanwhile been Histokt. 
iioniinated as Sajdar of the Musianis in place of Ali. 

All was confusion and in December, 1883, Sir Ilobert Sande- 
man held a darhdr at Khnzdar and Saleh Muhammad was recog- 
nised as Chief of the Miisianis. 

Gauhar Khan’s conduct excited fresh discontent in 1884 and 
the Musianis, Lotianig, Magassis, and others combined against 
him. At this time he was regarded with the greatest aversion hy 
most of the Jluilawjlns but VFas endeavouring to carry favour with 
the Mcngiils and Muhammad ITasnifl and with the Jam of Las Bela. 

In the following year Gauhar Khan, contrary to custom, levied a 
tax in the Mula pass, and caused a fresh disturbance ; Captain 
H. M. Temple, Political Agent. Kalat, proceeded on 9tli Decem- 
ber, 1885, to Gajan in Kadihi, where the Siirdar then was, and 
enquired into the matter. It was found thatdiies had been demand- 
cd on behalf of Gauhar Khan from a Muhammadsiiahi caravan when 
traversing the pass, and during a quarrel which ensued one of 
the Muhammadshahis was killed. Gauhar Khan in support 
of his claim put forward a document sealed by Bahrain Khan 
grandson of Mir Muhabbat Kluin, urging that the Mula pass 
was a part of Zahri and that he had the right to levy tax in 
Zahri. The case was enquired into at Sibi, whither tlie Sardar 
had boon siunmoncd, and Sir Ilobert Sandeman issued an order, 
warning Gauhar Khan that he was not entitled to levy dues in 
the Mula pass. 

The quarrels between Gauhar Khan and his neighbours again 
reached an acute state in 188(5, and the Sarddr was sniT<miided in 
the fort at Zahri by the Sasolis, Lotiiinis, Jattaks, and others and 
Bomc fighting took place. Efforts wf‘re made by various oificers 
to arrive at a settlement of the points at issue : bat they were 
frustrated by Gauhar Khau*s unscrupulous ijonduct, with tlie result 
that most solemn engagements entered into by the parties wero 
never carried out. Gauhar Khan was eventurtlly induced to come 
to Quetta. A jirga of influential Sardars which was assembled, in 
April, to consider Jhalawan affairs, received his resignation of the 
chiofship in favour of his son, Yusuf Khan. Ilia resignation was 
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accepted, and it was decided that ho shoald remain under oarvcih 
laucc at Quetta ; while daring the minority of his son, Abdul Karirn, 
Zarrakzai, a near relative of Gauhar Khan should carry on the 
management of the Chief estate. Abdul Karim carried on his 
duties satisfactorily for some time, but early in 1889 showed 
himself anxious to relinquish his appointment. The question of 
the future inauageinent of the tribe was again considered by a 
Jirga^ which assembled at Sibi in February, 1889, and it was 
decided that the Government of India should ho requested to 
appoint a tnhsi'ldar, in subordination to the Political Agent 
to carry on the administration of the estate from the 
revenues of which he should be paid. The services of 
Gulziir Khun, n4ib tahsildur of Duki, were secured for the 
post, and during the time he was at Zahri Ghat he 
did wliat ho could to encourage cultivatioh and secure 
revenue* 

Whhin a year, however, it was decided as a tentative measure, 
to reinstate Gauhar Khiin on condition of good behaviour until 
Yusuf Khan should attain his majority. Mir Fasand Khan and 
his son, Muharnuisvl Khan, who had meanwhile become reconciled 
with G.iuliar Klian were to remain with the Political Agent as 
Jiostagcs receiving for their maintenance Rs. 50 out of Rs. 300 
allowcvl by the Government for the dbalawfin Sardar since 1879 
in rcc oguition of the services reuderod in tlie course of the second 
Afglian war. The tahf^^ldar at Zahri was withdrawn .and Yusuf 
Kh;in was sent to Aligarh to bo educated. Matters procoK'ded 
satisfactorily for a couple of years but the complications caused 
by the abdication of Khudadad Khan, in the spring of 1893 gave 
Gauhar Khan another opportunity of exciting disaffection and 
rebeilion, of wliicli he took immediate alvantagc. He sent raid- 
ing expeditions under his brother, Pasand Khan, to Siirab and 
Knpoto and carried olT a large number of sheep bolonging to the 
Klian among otherj property. A fight near Korgiima between 
the Kh^u*a troops under Zamaii Khan ended in the flight of 
Gauhar Khan. Matters had reached a very critical stage, when 
Major Temple was deputed in September to put down the rebels 
and to pacify the tribes by personal negotiations with them, lie 
was also authorised to announce to the Surdara that Mir Mahmud 
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Ivliun II had proposed to grant them certain tribal a]lc>wanc(3S 
with a view to placing them on a similar footing to that held by 
the Sarawiin tribes. 

Me induced most of the Jhalawitu Sardars, who had now left 
Gaiihar Kh:iu and whom it was most desirable to prevent fj'um 
rojoiiiing him, to return with him to Quetta, and to lay their 
grievjiiices betore the Agent to the Governor-Goncral and tlio 
Khan, and these Sardars were present at tlie installation of His 
Uighnesfi Mir Maiimud Kh:iu in Novem])er, IHOo, and heard the 
announcement, that in future llis Highness would set apart a sum 
of Rs. 50,000 annually to be paid in return for services rendered 
by them. Tlie fpiestiou of tlie succession of Yusuf Klnvii to tJie 
Jhalaw in chiefship was discussed and endeavours were made to 
ascertain the opinion fd‘ the Chiefs and it was found tliat thongJi 
some vigorously supported the claims of Yusuf Kluiu, others as 
strongly dvocat(‘d the nomination of Abdul Ivarfm, win.) had once 
before been selected to fill the tappointment. As the opinion of 
the Sard;irs was constantly Huctualing, it was decided t«> send for 
Yusuf Ivhfin fiOiii Aligarh in January, 1894, in order to form an 
opinion of Ills fitness for the sard/irslup. In February, ISbd, the 
case was put before the Sibi jirga, which decided in favour of 
Yusuf Kh in ; at the eiuno time he was reconciled with Umar 
Khan, Musiaiii, The details as to the distrilnition of the Jha- 
lawau subsidy were worked out on the same occasion, and the 
decision arrived at inclmled monthly allowances to all the im})Or“ 
tant Sardiirs while a sum of money was ear-marked for the estab - 
lishment of Hianas at Yruhaminad Astafin, Khurasan, and of a 
Mengal tlulna:^' All this failed to exercise a beneficial eflbct on 
Gauhar Khiin, who continued to give trouble. At this time lie 
estranged his brother, Pasand Khan, by marrying his son, Yusuf 
Khan, to a Kamlirdri girl whom Pasaiid Khan wished to /iiarry 
himself. He resuscitated the dispute with the Musiiinis in 189;), and 
quarrelled with so many of the JhalaWiiii saiuars that it was hoped 
that they would give him up before long, as lie Jiad few places of 


* The KliU]asani/(,«n r wa Mocato I at Kaliri and tho Mcngal ikdna at 
Baruiia. 
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Histosy. shelter left. Ilis inflaence, however, was so great that the levy 
post which- had been established about a year before in Zahri to 
keep the peace was obliged to fly. Pasand Khan had in the 
meantime been won over to take an active part against his brother 
and some desultory fighting took place at Norgiima. In May, 
1895, Ganhcir Khdn attacked the Miisianis in the village of Balbal 
in Zabri, killing five men, wounding several others and carrying 
off the whole of the spring harvest. Lieutenant I>e Mesurier, the 
then Political Agent, Kalat, accompanied by a party of 20 sepoys 
of tboKaliit service troops mounted on riding camels, proceeded 
to Zabri with the intention of surprising Ganhar Khun at 
Salrnanjo. The party left Kalat at night and rode through to 
Salnianjo (70 miles) without a halt ; they attacked the place but 
Gauhar Khan managed to make good his escape to the hills to the 
south and the party was too fatigued to press the pursuit any 
further at the time, Gauhar Khan eventually obtained shelter 
with the Khidrani Chief in Malkhor and in July the Jhalawiin 
Sardars were collected at Kalat and formally installed Mir Pasand 
Khan as the Jhalawiln Chief. The Chiefs were informed that 
their subsidies could only be continued on condition that they 
withdrew their support from Gauhar Khan, and refused shelter to 
him and his bands and after a discussion which extended over 
some weeks, the Sardars agreed that they would each be responsible 
for their own District, and would prevent Gauhar Khan and bis 
following from committing any outrages in their limits. They 
then left for their homes. In the meantime Gauhar Khan with 
following of about 200 men had retur ned to Zahri and had again 
commenced to attack and plunder the Miisianis and other 
neighbouring tribes, and the Khun, with the advice of the Political 
Agent, despatched to Zahri a party of 50 sepoys of the newly 
raised Kalat State troops, under Subadar Karamdad Khiiii with 
Sardar Pasand Khan and some sixty levies. Gauhar Khdn made 
a stand against them at Garraap between Zahri and Tiitak and in 
the fight which ensued, both Gauhar Khan and his son, Yusuf 
Khdn, were killed. The groat firebrand of the Jhalawan country 
Was thus removed, whose restless activity and sudden outbursts of 
temper had been a constant danger to the peace and prosperity of 
the country for so many years. 
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Since the death of Gauhar Khan the Jhalawdn country has IIistoby. 
enjoyed a long period of repose. The question of the appoiat- 
mont of a Native Assistant in the Jhalawan country was raised in 
August, 1901, by Major fL L. Showers, Political Agent, Kalat, who 
remarked that the location in the country at Khuzdarof a Govern- 
ment official whose business it would be to supervise and direct 
tho work of ihdnaddrs, and to advise the Chiefs in the control of 
their tribes, would bo attended with many benehcial results. His 
Highness tho Kbaii’s consent was obtained to the proposal but the 
Government of India at first negatived it. Meanwhile the general 
state of alfuirs in Jhalawan had become uriscttlsd, and in July, 1903 
the Mongals attacked tho Khan's ndih at Khuzdar and looted 
eight villages. Shortly afterwards another disturbance took place 
at Surab in which about 400 Mongals were concoriiod, in crop 
plundering from disputed land. Under these circamstanccs the 
consent of the Goveniniont of India was given to the appointment 
of an offi.^er having adimuistrativo training and a Native Assistant 
was posted to Khuzdar from 1903. The Native Assistant is 
acknowledged as the representative of the Khan and is appointed 
and paid by him. Por adniinistrativo purposes, he is under the 
orders and directions of the Political Adviser and Political Agent, 

Kahit. 

There are no imposing structures in the district to indicate its AReii.'TiOLcov 
condition in ancient times, but many dams, mounds, and old tombs 
are scattered through it, 

Gdbrbands, or, as their name implies, tho dams of tho Zoroas- ClMaivd^ 
trians or lire worsliippors, are curious sfcnictiires which arc acat- 
tered in great numbers throughout tho hilly Jhalawan country 
from Surab near Kalat as far as tho Ilab river valley on tho 
south and so far westward as Mashkae. They are chieliy met with 
along the caravan I’outo between Bhappav and Tiitak ; along the 
liukh river route from Pariko to Gidar Dlior ; along the skirts 
of the Gajjali hill near Jebri ; in the Mi:wari country, and at 
Gazg and Saruiia ; but perhaps tho most interesting examples aro 
to be found in Lilkoridii and Saruna valleys and in the valley of Hab. 

They vary somewhat in construction, but commonly take the form 
of walls built of roughly shaped stones, which vary in size 
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History, up to 4/x2'x4/ but without mortar, the interstices being in 
some cases packed with the chips obtained in dressing the stone. 
Tliese walls* are backed with a sloped br east-work of rabblci and 
in some cases further strengthoued with buttresses. The two 
important gabrbands, one locally known as Ahmad Baud and 
the other near Pir Miinaghura, in Sariina, were risiled in 1903 
by Mr. R. Haghcs-Bullcr who wrote a complete and interesting 
account which has been published in the Report of the Archmolo- 
gical Survey of India for the year 1901-5. Air. Hughes-Buller 
thinks that the object of the construction of these enormous dame, 
which are thrown across the mouths of ravines and declivities may 
in a few cases have been to retain water as in a reservoir, but 
in the great niajorifey of cases, the objoct seems clearly to have 
been the formation of alluvial soil over the substratum of dry 
l>:irron rock, combiaed with the retention and ecoitomical control 
of the distribution of the flood water. He discredits a theory 
formerly advanced, by which the dams are explained to be military 
defence works. The (poation, as to who were the people who 
built theso structures, says Mr. Hiighos-Buller, is one which will 
in all probability never be satisfactorily solved, but after examining 
the various theories advanced, he concludes that would seem 
good ground for assorting that tlie ascription of these fine works 
according to the traditions of tin? inhabitants, to the Zoroastrians 
is not contradicted by any local circumstances,” * 

Inscriptions Among the relics of a bygone age, existing in the JhalaWan- 
iiear urn. ancient writing (some think it a Greek inscription) 

on a scarped surface of rock, a few miles from the village of 
Paiidrdn. Dr. Cook who visited the locality in 187G described 
the letters as being from 4 to 5 inches in length, not cut in tlie 
rock but raised above its surface about one-eighth of an inch. 
Lieutenant R. Southey, however, in 1883 found the inscription 
considerably defaced and concluded that it would be difficult to 
identify more than one fir two of the letters. 

♦ For a detailed account see “ Qabrhmids 1q buluchistuu,*' by Mr. R. 
IIugbes-Buller, 1, C. S., pages 193—201, of the Iloport on the Aroluteological 
Survey of India for 1004-5 (Calcutta, 1300). 
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During hia tour in tho Jhalawdn country, Mr. R. Hughos- History. 

Duller found at Kliuzdar a stone with an inscription in Kufic inscriptions 
^ , f 11 Khazddr. 

character. About 15 miles further in the Baghwana valley, at 

Kumbi, he came across another stone containing an inscription 
in similar character. Photographs of those inscriptions were 
sent to Mr. Marshall, Director-General oE Archajology, who had 
them examined by Dr. Denison Ross, Epigrapliist of the Cal- 
cutta Museum. A complete reading of these inscriptions has not 
yet (190G) been received, but in July, 1904, Dr. Ross wrote that 
tho one found in Khuzdar was in Kufic character and belonged, 
probably to tho 4th or 5th century of the Hijra ; wliile tlio other 
which was found at Kumbi, was somewhat later in date and in a 
very rough script representing the transition from Kufic to 
Naskh. 

Dr. J, rh. Vogel published in 1905 an interesting note on the Ancient 
tombs at Iliaidan in Las Ecla. Attention to these tombs was 
first drawn by Major M. A. Tiglie, Political Agent in Southern ® 

Baluchistan, and the locality was subseqaently visited l>y Dr. Vogol. 

The tombs, 71 in number, are situated in tho country of the Chlmttas 
and the local tradition ascribes the origin of the place to Jiikharas, 
now settled in Sind, who are a S)ib-divisioa of the Burfat tribe, 
which is believed to bo of Rajput origin. 

After bis examination, Dr. Vogel came to the conoUivsion that 
the carved figures on some of the tombs which bore a certain 
resemblance to crucifixes, are merely clumsily executed effigies 
of a man on horse-back, and he was inclined to think that the 
tombs were constructed in the 17 th century. 

Instances of snper-terreno burial have also been noticed in tho 
Mirwari graveyard at Surah, at Norgama, and close to Balbal 
village in Zahri, in Baghwuua and Wad. 

Lieutenant E. Macleod, of the llthj Bengal Lancers, who Oavc tomb 
visited tho Jhalawan country in 1902 noticed an extraordinary l^'u^lran. 
cave in tho skirt of the hill due west of the village of Pandran at 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile. Th(3 cave has an under- 
ground vault consisting of a front cliarabcr and two recesses, the 
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ITistoby. breadth of the former is 18 feet and the length to the back of each 
recess about 16 feet. The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the coaglohiorato rock. Skull and other bones were found and 
also a bed, and the skeleton of a large dog. The natives pointed 
out another place about 20 yards away and said that there was 
another vault there in which womeivs skeletons wore to be found* 
No one has over entered this second cave. The people hold the 
place in considerable awe and have a theory that the place was 
the scene of a light.* 

Tiirka-xiil- The ancient graves known as the Tnrka-iui-EIadiraghak or 
ll4ul(rao^dK. Turks lie near Bh an gi, about 12 miles from Sanina. 

In the same vicinity there arc two other sets of graves, the most 
numerous being of the ordinary Muhammadan typo, but there 
are also three large mound-liko graves known to, the people as 
giants* graves. 

Anoiciit pot- Mr. A. Giipto, Assistant to the Director-General of Ethnogra- 
phy India, who accompanied Mr. Ilughcs-Bullov on his tour 
through Jhalaw’‘aii in 1003, found an anciout kiln for turning out 
glazed pottery at Miri Butt in Khuzdar whence pieces of potter’s 
wheels were also picked up. Ho also identified as a primitive 
mamiractnre of crude ceramic ware some objects found in another 
mound on tlic way to St^drran, about 15 miles from Khuzdar ; and 
the was of opinion that the tom 1) locally ascribed to Shiihi Pfr, 
bet\veen Tutak and Anjira, more resembles a kiln. 

1^41 potter. Fifty-nine pieces of pottery including cups, jars, and bowls were 
unearthed by the Gazetteer establishment in 1903 from the Sohr 
df7.?nb (mound) near Nal and some of these were sent to Mr. ,T. II. 
Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India, who has 
written an iuteresling account of them which will ho embodied in 
the annuni report on the Archmological Survey of India for 
1905-G. Most of these specimens consisted of wheel-made vases. 
He conclndoshisremarki^iy saying; ‘‘that the fabrics are of Indian 
or semi-Ihdian manufacture, seems probable from the presence of 
the familiar humpod buffalo ^ ^ ^ and that they date back 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for January and 
February, 1903. 
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io a period before the Christian era seems likely in view of the fact IIiSTOiiy. 
f that nothing at all like them is knovfu to have come from any of the 
Buddhist sites in Baluchistan or the Frontier Province* To 
surmise more than this before other evidence Is available would be 
mere waste of time. It can only be hoped that the present publi- 
cation may perchance lead to the discovery of some analogous 
wares, which arc not known to us in India, or that when the time 
comes for the further exploration of the mound where they were 
found, we may unearth some other class of antiquities which will 
throw light upon their origin and their date,” 

Two large and two small sized bowls of baked clay and two Pottopr 
cops of the same material were excavated from one of the mounds maidwa, 
near Msiniatawa to the south of Kalat in November, 1902, The 
two largest vessels were full of earth and contained a bone, a bead, 
a stone instrument with two holes at each end, and a wooden orna- 
ment, Two more medium sized clay bowls wore presented by the 
Chief of the place w’ho asserted that they had been taken from tlio 
same mound. The two cups bear no painting, but tlio largo veKSsels 
show some black circular lines around their surfaces, and between 
them an arrangement of network or other ornament. The ground 
is partly red and partly blackish, the latter, in the opinion of 
Dr, J. Bloch, of the Indian Archfcological Survey Department, to 
whom the specimens were sent, being duo either to longer exposure 
to the fire in baking the clay or to their being used for cooking. 

They exhibit no signsof glazing, and Dr. Bloch thought that the 
vessels agree very closely with similar ones which have been 
unearthed from prehistoric mounds in Southern India, and which 
are supposed to have come from some original tribes not yet 
touched by Hindu civilization. The articles are more primitive 
than similar ones which were discovered by Major Mockler in 
Maknin, The large vessels wore, perhaps, used as receptacles for 
food and water, which were interred with the dead. The two 
cups were apparently drinking bowls. S pecimens of old pottery 
have also been found at the Mchi damb near Jobri in the Mashkae 
valley. 

Among other objects of arch ecological interest the following Otlier objects 
may be mentioned : — An ancient domed building at llodeni village gioaf 
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near Gidar, a cave known aa MakSli-na-Bhut close to a mound at 
NIcIiara : two stonelined wells on the top of,,tho Ilisar hill in 
Zahri ; the Chak^r damd^ or mound, close to the Marerav in 
Chaku ; mounds on the Singhot hill, and 4 mounds in Drdkalav in 
Wad whence some flint implements were obtained in 1903 ; 
6 mounds between Nokjo and Gwarjak in Mashkae, the Ispe damb 
in JaiJ, and the yumhad iii^the Khidrani country two marches south 
of Khuzddr, This last named is 24'x21^-' with an elevation of 
10 feet. It is a square block of brick and mud work with a dome 
supported by four arches in the four corners, has an entrance in 
the eastern wall, and a niche in each of the other three. The 
dome has, however, fallen in except in the south-east corner. 

Several old silver coins obtained from Khuzdar were sent to 
Professor llapson of the British Museum who identified them as 
being of the Ghaznivid Dynasty chiefly of Ibrahim (A. U. 1059 to 
1099) and of Bahr^m Shdh (A. D. 1115 to 1152). 

Nothing definite is known about the ethnographical history of 
Jhalawan. But the early Arab authors mention the Jats, now 
known as the Jadgals, as the earliest inhabitants of the country, 
and as having opposed the Arab forces at Kaikanan, while 
frequent allusions have also been made to the fact elsewhere. The 
Jats, therefore, appear to have constituted the earliest population 
of which there is any authentic record. Most of them have now 
been absorbed among the Brahuis, but sections of admittedly Jat 
origin are to bo found, such as the Koraksof the Mi rwari country, 
Jamots and Clihuttas of Karkh (or Kara) and C3haku, Jams of 
the Mula pass, Natwanis of Baghwana, Itais of Zahri, the 
Ilotindnzai Siisolis of Zidi and the Mardoi Mengals of Ferozabad 
near Khuzddr. 

Later on when a movement of the Baloch took place from the 
westward, certain sections, such as the Siahpads of Fariko and 
Nal and some of th<| Bizanjaus, appear to have settled in the 
country, whilst the main body moved towards Kachhi and the 
Punjab plains. The next clement which has added its quota to 
the population is the Afghdns, who arc? found especially among 
the tribes round the Harboi, such as Nlcharia, who claim to bo 
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Alikozais, Zarrakzais who are Tarins, and some others actually Population. 
called Pathan, in Karkli and Chaku. 

The rise of the Brahnis and their gradual unification into a 
homogeneous whole has been detailed in the section on History- 
Who the Mirwiiris and other genuine Brahui tribes such as tlie 
Kambraris, Gurgnaria, Sumalaria, and Rodcnis originally were, is 
a question which still remains in obscurity. 

No attempt was made at a census of the JhalaWiin country Density and 
before 1901 . Writing ia 1877, Hughes said that the “ province 
is, for its immense size, but very sparsely populated, the nnmbor villages, 
of inhabitants being estimated at not more than 40,000 males, or 
but ten persons to the square mile ; but so much of the province 
is covered with hills, and the quantity of arable land is so restrict- 
ed, owing to scarcity of water over a great part of its surface, 
that this loAv rate is scarcely to be wondered at. * ^ There 
are no towns in the proper acceptance of the word, and but few 
villages and this is mainly owing to the nomadic character of the 
people.” ^ 

In 1901 rough estimates of population were obtained through 
the headmen of the tribes, which showed 54,891 houses or families 
in an area of about 21,128 Sfpiare miles, and a population of 
224,073, the number of villages being computed at 299 in 1902-3. 

Of the total, 223, (>92 (males 114,800, females 108,880) or 99*8 
per cent, arc Muhammadans and 381 llindus. The incidence of 
population per square mile is about 10 persons, while there is 
only one village in about 70 square miles. Most of the people 
still cling to their nomadic habits. Owing to increased security 
of life, there has in recent times been a considerable increase in 
population. ■ 

The principal villages, some of which are headquarters of 
tribes and of Hindu traders are — Sura*b (Bakluil-ta-shalir 

with suburbs 1,500), Nichara (1,000), Norgama (with 
suburbs, 1,500 to 2,000), Gliat (with i suburbs, viz. Balbal 
and Mahomodani about 1,800), Baghwana (-Mfr-nii-shahr 
and Kamal Khau-na-shahr, 500), Khuzdar (with fort 
and suburbs, 700), Nal (Bakluil ta-shahr with suburbs, 

* The Country of Daluchutan, by A. W. llughoH (1S77), pages 79-80. 
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PopiriiATiON. tho Chiefs headquarters, 800), Wad (Bakhdl-td-shalir, 200), and 
Gajar (in Mashkae 200 to 300 ). o 

Migration. About three-fourths of the population of Jhalavvan are nomads, 
most of whom depend on the produce of their flocks. The excep- 
tions are such individuals as own suflicienb irrigable land to support 
them, and the tenants of the Khiin. Tho ma jority of the Siiinala- 
ris,Mcngals, and several clans of the Zalui tribe lead a purely 
nomadic life. In spring and summer they wander with their 
flocks in the liigblands in search of pasturage and in October and 
November move to Kachhi, Sind, and Dela where they supplement 
their livelihood by labour, and return to their homes in 
March. 

The people of Upper and CcntralJhalawan go to Kcachhi, via 
the Miila pass and Giiji Lak, and to Shikarpur District in Upper 
Sind via the Guji or Sum Lak and different other passes over tho 
Kirthar range; the people of Suruna and Khidrani country go to 
Schwaii and those of the M^r^Ya^i country in Lower Jhalawan, 
generally go to Las Rcla and parts of the Karachi District. Here 
they have entered into marriage relations with the people, giving 
their daughters to wealthy zandmldrs lor a suitable oonshhiration. 
The permanent inhabitants also move out of their villages during 
spring to gra>:c their Hocks and for change of air, the system being 
known as fiatam hhwdri. WTien conditions are favourable and 
there is abundant grazing in Kharan, the people of Siirab-Gid&r 
valley and Dasht-i-goran visit Upper Kliaran and the people of 
the Mashkae valley resort to Kakhshan and Ilughae with their 
flocks. 

Owing to the uninviting Future of the country there has not 
been any considerable number of immigrants, except a few fami- 
lies of Hindus trading in important villages. There are a few 
Raklishaiiis from Kharaii, some Marri Jlaloch, who, some years back 
migrated from Kachhi and are now residing at Kuliav in tlic Mula 
pass, Karkh and Ghalsfi and some Nakibs from Makran, who arc 
found scattered in different tribal areas, 

A few immigrants from Sarawan can be traced in the Dithijav 
Sbabwauis of Kappar in Baghwaua, the Kurds in Baghwuua, the 
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Badi'izais and Mitliazaia of Zahri, the Lahris in Zidi and Kolachi, r'opaLATiow 
a few Liingava from Mungachar in Bazarganji near Nal and 
Keveial others. All tliese have permanently settled in ^Jhalawan 
and are absorbed in different tribes. 


Vital statistics are not recorded in the district, and the rough 
estimates of population obtained in 1901 only (li.Ktiiiguishcd bo tween 
adults and minors, i.e,, 1 2 years and over, and under thiii age. Tlui 
number of males was 1 Id, 80 G and that of females 10o,88G, One 
reason which is advanced to explain this dis}»avity is that a mun- 
ber of marriageable girls are disposed of animal ly, by the poore^r 
Erahuis, to wea.ll by zumm<kh*s in 8iiid for payments in money. 
A.s in otlmr parts cf Halnchislan, longevity is probably infrequent 
owing to mahintrition, lack of proper clothing, and want of medical 
aid. Afortality a'mong jnfaiits and tho poorer classes is probably 
very heavy. 


Ago stafiisrics, 
vita] Statis- 
tics, iiiliniii- 
tio.s, infant 
inoj'fc a I i t y, 
oonip.arativo 
lunnbor of 
sexes awl 
civil condi- 
tion. 


Among the tribesmen, every man marries as soon a.s he has tho Marriage 
. . , '• 1 • 1 ‘ customa, 

necessary means to meet tho expenses oi his w<,‘dding. Marriage 

almost invari;:ii)ly takes place after puberty. Among the well-to do, 

the bridegroom is generally about tw^mty, whilst among I he poorer 

classes ho is generally older. The biubi is generally .some 

four or five yen vs younger, fn ram cases inlant bcrrotlials take 

place, generally among very near relations. Alarriiigcs wllh young 

girls are necessarily infrequent since, cxc(3pt among tho wealthy, 

heavy demands are made on a wife which can only he ])erformod 

by a full-grown woman. 


So far as can bo ascertained, polygamy is not uncommon among 
su(ih of the ujvper and middle classes as can afford it. The wealthy 
in marrying several wives are in(iuonced by the desire for heirs, or 
for an alliavtcc with an influential family, while on those less vvoli-’ 
to-do polygamy is occasioually forced by the ous-otn of hajni 
which requires that one of tlio ^.J-l^viving brothers or 
cousins of the deceased must marry his widow. (Cohabitation with 
slave girls is permitted by custom but is not much practised, as the 
children of such connections are looked down upon socially and 
are excluded from inheritance. 
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PoPtJLATiON. Marriage with near relations is preferred, because exchanges 
can be easily arranged, and the price of the bride, if one has 
to be {)aid at all, is lower, while the parties are already 
acquainted and their mutual relations are strengthened by the 
marriage tie. 

Marriage cer- Ordinarily a man has nothing to say to the selection of his 

emonies. bride. When his parents wish him to marry, tliey look for a 
suitable girl, and the first step taken is to send a female relation 
to see her and to satisfy herself as to her age, appearance, and 
other qualifications. Among the poor, however, wlien mjirri.Hge 
takes place at an advanced ago, the tnariofteji makes his own choice. 
If the x>Teliniinary overtures are well received, an elder relation or 
a Saiad goes to the parents of the girl and arrungea the price to 
be paid (if the system of payment prevails in the tribe) and the 
animals and foodstuffs which will have to be* provide d hj’^ the 
bridegroom’s party for the mnvriago f Tbi': C frcmony is 
known as the hdo tminijy i.e., the giving of consent It Ls fol- 
lowed by a feast in the bride’s house, when the bridegroom’s 
party jireseiit her witli a wrapper and a ring {yud-o chhallao). 
This is known as betrothal or sdng^ and i« considered biritiing on 
the x)arties. In the case of the woman, the s/ing is considered liind- 
iug except under special circumstajicos, such as adultery on the 
part of the woman or strong suspicion of it. 

The BiJsanjaus of Nal and Ornacli, the Sajdis and theMubam- 
mad Hasnis of Masbkae and the Mirwaris and others oii the Mirwari 
country who have marriage relations with the people of Makran, 
follow their customs which have been described in the Makrdn 
Gazetteer. Among these people, the dower wliicb takes the place 
of labb or bride-price, consists of landed property (v?nrd.s*), jewellery 
(soAr), and servile dependants or bandag. This dower becomes 
the sole property of the bride. The bridegroom al&o presents 
a troussean to the bride and meets the expenses of the marriage 
feast. After the nihdh he is required to live in the house 
of hiB father-in-law* for some days, sometimes for a month or 
more. 

In cases of widow remarriage no ceremonies, except the nikdhi 
are observed, 
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In olden days, hride-price ( la ^ b ) was never demanded or paid, Population. 
aud even now it is yonsidered derogatory on the part of a respeciv- Bride-price* 
able tribesirian to ask a price for a girl. Among the poorer 
classes, however, payment for girls is now demanded. It varies 
from lis. 300 to Its. 500 according to the position of the 
contracting parties and the age and qualities of the girl, and is 
paid in cash, sheep, goats, camels, and occasionally in land. 

The price of a widow is generally half of that payable for a 
I virgin. 

Deferred dower or kaq-i-mahris recognised, and it is generally 
fixed in gold jnohars before the nihdh ceremony, and varies from 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 300 according to the pobltion of the parties. 

The mabr thus fixed Tcmalns, however, a nominal sum clue to the of the 

“ . . wife in her 

wiie from lur Inisbanu. It is never or selaom recovered by a dower. 

wile in the life* time of her husband, but is exMCtfd in the case of 

a divorce, or by Lor heirs in the event of the dealii of the wile 

without issue. It happens s<m]etirnes that the wife makes over to 

)»er husband her dower on receipt of ornaments, etc. There is 

also a cnstuin prevalent tbronghout the district, whereby the 

husband presents his wife, iuBtead of dower, with a share of the 

merit (adwab) wliich he hopes to obtain after death by giving 

alms from his hcarlh (khdhhar) in his lifo-tirne. The share given 

geiK* rally amounts to oiic-iburth and occasionally varies from one- 

sixth to on* -third, and this gift saves the husband from the 

necessity of giviiig any dower upon earth. 

Mention may bo made of the system of exchange of girls (adal- Syfttem of 
hadal) wiiich is universai among the tribes, such traiisactiona being 
generally confined to near relations. 

The marriage expenses vary according to the position of the Marriage ex- 
contracting parties, from Its. 100 to Ks. 500, excluding the lahb^ peuses and 
most of which fall on the bridegroom’s pyrty. 

The bride’s parents generally present her with a dress and a few 
ornaments, bedding, and some articles of household furiuture* A 
suit of clothes is also given to the bridegroom. 
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Population. Wealthy I’amiHcs present several dresses to the bride and 
more numerous and better ornaments and articles of household 
furniture/ 

Divorce. Divorce is uucomuiou among the Bnihuia, but it is practised by 

the tribes following the Makrjin cuitoms and also by the lower 
classes among whom it is given on trivial grounds. 

The usual reasons for divorce are the disagreeable appearance 
or temper of the wiuuan, and iiuniorality prt;vc(l or srispeeied.. 
The metlioil oi divor«*o is the throwing of thic; stoiios or clods of 
earth alter the W(;mam 'I'im divorcid wt>jua]i Ims the siatns of 
4 i widow and can remarry in her irliv, but if she is divorced for 
miscondiicr, she is not pcrmiiled by cufctain i?i most of the tribes 
to marry her seducer. A woman can obtain a divorce if her 
hnsband is proved to be impotent. To eirce.l, this. ]u‘cssnre is 
brouglit to bear oii the Inisbaad l>y her p:irentH thi'ough the triba 
hoaduien. 

Pc-miPicH for Before the district came witidji the spliere of Bni isli inliuenc'el 
adultery. ^ ju.stiiied in killing liio who iu.d her seducer 

merely on the strength of a. taunt as to he i* faith Ic.'sn ess by a third 
]=arty. Death is still the puiii^lnnent of a fai tillers wdfe oanrld. 
jlayratiie (Irlirto, and in cases of suspicion .sometimes the bus* 
band iiifonn^ the father or brother of tb-' woman who then kills her. 
The seducer, if canglit, is also kilhnl and in such cases no cojn- 
pcnsation is deniandod, but should lie make good lus escape, the 
i^ase is com promised by the headmen of ll»e tribe on payment of 
compensation which usually amounts to what is payable for murder. 
This is generally Us. 1,500, but ia not ahvays paid wholly in cash; 
and girls, rattle or anns are accepted in lieu of a part or the whole 
of the claim; according to thf? present custom a (imi of Ks. 500 is 
also levied by tho government of the Khan of Kalat. 

The status E.xcept among the dominant classes, wliorc the women have an 
of woman and fjrnalc servants to help them, the position of 

perty, woman is one of degradation. Among tin? eomnioii agriculturists 

and flockowners, no sooner is a girl tit for work than she is sent 
by her parents to tend cattle, besides taking her part in all the 
ordinary household duties. When married, she must not only 
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carry ■wafier, prepare food, and attend to all ordinary duties, but Population. 
must look after the.,iloolvS and assist oaltivation, except in plon^di- 
irig. Bile has no share in property beyond the pre.scnts*givea licr 
by her parents at her vvoddir.g. T!ie right of a man to a deceased 
brother's widow, to wkloh. reforonco has already l-Cirii made, is 
prevalent. A brother who does not. wish to marry his brotlier’s 
widow can give l\er iii marriage, with her consent, to any 

one he or she may choose, and appropriate the UM liimscli'. 

Among almost all f tribes the women an^ allowcfi no share in Inheritance, 
inheritance, a onstoin wliieii is ^u’d to have been instituted by 
Mir Nash' Khaii I, who h;nl seven danghfors wliom he gave in 
marriage to difrerenl Chiel's, all >‘.\in ■; dn.ii no share in property 
beyond presents con;, isiiiig of drcs.s.^-? an-1 jevrellery. The systeiri 
se^ms to have heou det up to avoid perticipati -n in land, of 
outsiders, whic-h iniglit; lead (JOai'iids. 'Vi i.jvvs ari l (hanghlers, 
however, are eutiilcd to iDaic.b na.icc ioidtlu* hdi;r can also tdaiiii, 
a share of their motlicr’s jtovellery, ir roty. 

Inheritance among ma] is governed by tribal custom, but is 
based on the general priuoir«les of 

The (Jhiof inherits tlie property of an aitvar, i.e,, a tribesman 
dying without any male heirs, and mahitains the widow and 
daugl iters of the deceased so long as they arc unmarried. 

The languages spoken are the Brahui, the western and eastern Languago. 
forms of Baluchi, Jadgali, and a peculiar jargon known as Lori 
Chiiu. 

The major portion of the populMtioii speak the Brahiii language, BriibnU 
which lias been classed by l)i\ Grierson as one of the Dravidian 
languages and a somewhat detailed account of which is given in 
Mr. Ilughos- Bullor’s Census Report of Baluchisbin.’*'* Tlie dialect 
spoken in Jlialawaii dill\?r3 to some extent from that used in 
Sarawan as it lias in it a considerable admixture of Siiidi 
words, 4 

The western Baluchi of Makran, which is largely impregnated Baludd. 
with Persian words and expressions, is spoken by about ono'- third 


Census of India Volume V and V^A (t -hapler VI, pages 75 — 78). 
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PoPULATioH of the population of Jhalawdn, chiefly by the Muhammad Hasnis, 
the Sajdis, the Bfzanjaus and the people of the^. Mirwari country. 
A detailed account of it is published in Chapter I (pages 77 — 82) 
of the Malcrdn Gazetteer* 

The eastern form of Baluchi, in which the words in use for 
common objects and acts are nearly all pure Baluchi, the remainder 
of the language being borrowed from Persian, Punjabi, and Siiidi* 
is spoken bv the few Marri Balocb who have recently immigrated 
from Kachhi, into the hills along the Miila river, and in Chaku 
and Karkh« 


Jadgaii. The Jadgali, which is practically identical with the Lasi dialect 

of Las Bela, an offshoot of Sindi, Ls spoken by the few Jamots and 
Cbhuttas in Karkh and Chaku, and by the domiciled Hindus. 

liOri Chfni The Loris ordinarily speak the language of the tribe to which 
they are attached, but they have invented a curious artificial jargon 
known as Lori Ch{ni which tht-y speak before strangers. The 
dialects of Lori Chini in vogue among different sections of’ Loris, 
differ in various localities, but the words are generally inverted 
forms of Baluchi and sometimes of Urdu, Sindi and Panjabi. 
A few instances may be quoted by way of example— 


One 

••• 

Ek 

The Urdu numeral. 

Three 


Hes ... 

Inverted form of Baluchi seh. 

Four 

... 

Kach .»• 

Do. 

do. 

do. char. 

Five 

... 

Champ ... 

Do. 

do. 

do. paiich. 

Ear 

••• 

Shog ... 

Do. 

do. 

do, gosh. 

Hair 

••• 

Diim 

Do. 

do. 

do. mdd. 

Head 

••• 

Ras 

Do. 

do. 

do. sar. 

Brother 

... 

Dirabar... 

Do. 

do. 

Persian bradar. 

Belly 

... 

Tep ... 

Do. 

do. 

Urdu orJSindi pe't. 

Flesh 


Shogd 

Do. 

do. 

Baluchi gosht. 


Among words peculiar .to the jargon may be mentioned tMar 
(father), somd (nose), ind goma (a rupee). 


Correspon- 
dence and 
literataro. 


There is no literature iu the Brahui language and ballads were, 
and are now, composed in Baluchi. For the purposes of the 
little correspondence which the people carry on, Persian is employed, 
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while the Hindu traders use Sindi, both as the inediUin of cor. PopuiiAtioit. 
respondenee and for keeping accounts. 

The following statement shows the distribution, by* races and Races and 
tribes of the indigenous population of the district, including the 
domiciled Hindus : — 


' Zahri ... 

... 

... 

* a • 

47,617 

Meiigal 

• * • 


• • • 

62,136 

Muhammad Hasni 

• «• 

... 

• . . 

52,751 

Bizanjau 

... 

... 


15,909 

Karnbrari 

... 

... 

««• 

4,315 

Mirwdri (this tribe 

was not 

cen Bused 

in 1901) 

... 

• • • 



Brahuis Gurgnari 

... 

« • a 


3,925 

Rodthii 

... 

a •* 


1,665 

Suinalari 

... 

• •• 

... 

3,275 

Kalaudrdni «*. 

... - 

... 


6,308 

^ajCll tmm 

Nichari 




O,U0»J 

1,830 

Pandrani 

... 

... 

••• 

840 

^Rekizai 

... 

... 

Total... 

1,277 

207,311 


... 6,245 

856 
4,177 
5,103 
:581 

Total... 16,762 
Grand Total.,. 224,073 

A full account of the tribal constitution of the Brahuis is given Tribal con- 
in Chapter VUI of Mr. Iliighes-Buller's Census lieport of IDOl.'^ siHution. 

It may be briefly explained here that a Braliui tribe is based 
primarily not upon agnatic kinship like an Afghan tribe, but upon 
common good and ill } in other words, it is cemented together by 
the obligations arising from the blood-feud, and heterogeneity, 
rather than homogeneity, is the striking 'jpature of its composition. 

Bound a nucleus several groups of diverse origin, including Afghdn, 

Baloch, Jat, and even sometimes freed slaves, gathered together 

•Census of India, Volume V and V-A, Baluchistan (Bombay, 1902), 


("Khan’s subjects 
I Nak/bs ... 

Others Loris 

I Servile dependants ... 
I Hindus 
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Population, in time of emergency and ultimately became consolidated into a 
tribe. Instances of these will be found in the account of the 
tribes which follows. All comers gained easy admission to the 
tribe. As soon as a man joirjed the tribe, be permanently 
became a participator in its fortunes both good and ill. Tlien, 
having shown his worth, he was given a vested interest 
in the tribal welfare by acquiring a portion of the tribal 
land, in return for which he was bound to share all tribal responsibi- 
lities. Admission was then sealed with blood by women from the 
tribe being given to him or his sons idi marriage. Starting there- 
fore with the principle of partici[’attc)n in common good and 
common ill, participation in the tribal land came to be the essence 
of tribcamaiislii]). The p>rocess is easy to follow: admission to 
participation in ooinirion blood-fends ; then to participation in 
tribal land ; and lastly admission to kinship with *1110 tribe. It 
must liere be mentioned tliat the above system [iracticaily ceased 
after the appearance on the scene of Nusir Khun 1, otherwise 
known as Nasir Khan tlie Great, as that ruler lirst combined the 
various conflicting elements among the tribes, tlicn inanguiated 
the consolidation of the Brahui power ior pui poscs orboih olbmce 
and defence and saw its completion in his lifc-tirne, tile result of 
his genius and organising power being Fonod in the Conn of the 
diflerent tribes as now existing. Alter dividing the tribes into 
the two great divisions, the Sarawans on tin" north and tli(3 dhala- 
wans on the south, placing at the head of oacii a Icsidur, Nasir 
Kbiin proceeded to organise each ivibo cn a system of b udal service 
to supply the armed forces both of iiis (»\mi confederucy and for 
the muster of his suzerain, the ruler of Kandtdmr. The distribu- 
tion of land among the tribesmen which followed in most cases 
appears to have formed the basis of the constitution of the 
different tribes. 

The tribe, locally called khom, is divided into a number of groups ; 
the mnyi. divisions or clans are called fal-h./r, their sub-divisions or 
Bections are known as ^fiaiw'h' (the term l)oing generally used for 
kinship), and further minor units or sub-sections representing the 
families ai-e designated as pira, while zai\s a generic term for a 
group representing either the tribe or any of its divisions. Each 
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tribe has its own staff of officers or leaders. The Chief {/iarddr) is ‘‘opul atio^, 
the head of the wh^le tribe, rollowed hy the mir who is hcadioan 
of a clan (the term being also applh^d to the stird lr^s brofhors and 
near relations), and tlio w/ji^inr or Jiead of one of the 

units of which tlie clan is coniposcdv 

The office of tho Chief of a triho and that of the headman of a 
big clan is hereditary, whilo the Icadevr.hlp of sinallt'r -roiip^^ 
greatly depends on tho age, InLilncnce, and jun 

of tlie group, and his hostdl;i,uty h qyi::X T/v' >:• h:. his du-no . 

Living With some tribes arc soin-:: indiv‘d:i?.]'=i aan I:-v:'V/u 

as hamSf'nja who share teinporcjrtly {\\ good and ill will- aavvni./ 
whom they live; but, unless idiey hat^o h‘*ca give’:- n si. arc ?m die 
tribal land, are, united to tlieir ‘»vvii tribes and join the laltei* in 

k 

times of emergency. 

Before entering on a dv'^huied desciipt.ir>n ot cacii of M'c; impor- 
taut tribes and tlicir long cliaii^ of . Ians, r>oci-am v nnd 

faniilies, attention is drawn to tlio pi oscn.cc o. oi gnoircd. politico! 
or ethnic unit known as dastas or indlai^ s^ard , I'^vcry lrih<r is 
composed of scprirato clans or largo grc.ups llvin:g apart from, 
but connO(ded with, eacli other od tl»e same tinio i.o ali. political 
matters cuacerning tlie common good and ill of t!ro tri!)c. Accoivl- 
jng to tho local traditions tho tribes in Jlialav/mi wore for tins 
reason divided, in old timeSj into tw*.* main divisioJi.s or dj.fyias- 
the Zahri dasia and (//) tho iMhngal dasta, Tiio tril^os ci an prised, 
in each of these divisions were often at feud with each oilier, but 
against an outsider they v/ould rdl combine. The principal livil>c:tr: 
comprising tho Zahri dasta are the Zahri, Nicluiri, und P.-mdrani ; 
those in the Mmigal dasta are the Mhigal, the Bizanian, »Sajdi, and 
Muhammad Ilasni. 

The remaining minor tribes, which occupy an isolated position 
and do not come under either of the dantas are tlic Minvari, 

Kambrdri, Iltazai, Gurgmud, Sumalari, and^uxUhu. 

The chief point of difference in the tribal constitution of Sarawan 
and Jhalawiiii tribes is that in the latter district, tho (Ihief or 
headman of a big clan is entitled to recover an annual tax, mdii, 
m 
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i^oroLATioN, payable either in cash, sheep or kind, from each family of hie 
tribesmou.^ The sections or clans paying i\\^ :ndli are known as 
go^lii or hhafi and are bound to pay, besides, jjtirs and hi} jar or 
contributions on deaths and marriages; while those who are exempt 
from mdli arc known as rdj-o-lcahila and pay lonrs and hijjdr at 
the Chief’s or headman’s request The Chiefs of tribes and such 
headmen ov clans as arc styled sarddrs arc entitled to these coo- 
tribiUions. 

Khan’s Among the Khan’s vJws the Kais, Lotiilnl, Iknndrani, Danya 

and Kambrari in PaniLran and Zahri arc constituted like the 
ordinary tribes in Jlialawan. In Snrab and Khuzdar, these culti- 
vators form a group in a locality or Icctrrz where they have their 
tenancies and each group has a headman known as arbdb 
or rais, * 

In appendix III is given a list of the tribes ; clans in each tribe; 
sections which pay vidli {goshi or hliafi); those that are exempt 
(j’uj-o-haUla) ; theesiimatod ])opiilation of each clan; the name of 
the headmiin of the clan and the allowance, if any, which he 
receives from the Governrneiit or the Kluin ; tire sdn or niimbor of 
men-at-arms which the clan w-as required to furnish to the Khan; 
and the localities in Kachhi where the clan holds land which is 
subject to gham or revenue. 

Zahris* The Zaliri tribe consists of a mimbcv of heterogeneous elenionts, 

and takes its name from the valley wliicli is the residence of the 
hereditary Chief, who is also the head of the Jhalawan division of 
the UrLiluii confederacy and holds the standard (hairak) of the 
division wliicli is of yellow silk. The estimated population of tho 
tribe, in 1901, was 47, 017, and the principal clans are Zarrakzai 
(1,895), Khidnini Jattak (12,221), Sasoli (4,404), Mdsiani 

(2,090), Ilajoi (3,039), and Lotiaui (1,238), and minor clans 
f (8,855). Four of these clans, viz., the Kbidrani, Jattak, Musiani, 
and Siisoli, though sharing in the good and ill of tho Zahrls, may 
be regarded as now forming practically independent units. 

The Zarrakzai clan (1,895) is the dominant sept of the tribe, 
lives mainly in Zahri valley, and according to local tradition is 
descended 1 rum Zatrak, a Zhar Khcl Tarin Afghan, who migrated 
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from Afghanistan into the Zahfi country, assisted tho Miishmis PoruLATioK. 
in turning the Jad^als out of the country, and married a dauglitcr of 
tlieMusiani Chief, Mir Bohir, by whom he had a son fcA’ whom he 
obtained the turban — the token of ohiefslup — by a stratagem. Th(5 
chiefship was, for some generations, in the Kawrizai branch of the 
Zarrakzais, but on tho death oi Sardar Taj Muhammad Khiin, it 
was assumed by Sardar Gauhar Khan, of tlie Dostenzai branch in 
wJliich it still remains- The events which led to this change have 
been described in the section on History* 

As already mentioned tho tribes in Jhalawaii were divided into 
two dastfis or divisions, i.e., Zahri and Mcngal, and enmity has 
existed between these two rival tribes for many generations. It 
is said that tlie standard of the Jhalawans was originally possessed 
by the Shahizai elan of the Mihigals and was taken away by the 
Zarrakzai Zahris in one of the many feuds that occurred between 
tho tribes. This insult and injury has never been forgotten by 
he Mengals, During the fight, which took place between the 
Jam of Las BiTa and Mir Klnidadad Kli'in of Kahit in 1868> 

Sardar Nilruddm Shaluzai Mcngal, an ally of the Jiirn, unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to regain the standard, and Safar Kluin Lotiiiui 
Zahri lost his life with several others, but not the standard which 
was in his caro. 

The achievements of Sardar Taj Muhammad Zarrakzai have 
been described under History. His grandfather Mir Zarrak, 
is said to have been killed in a tight, near Badu Ivushta pass, close 
to Anjira, by Malik l)osten Kaushi'rwani of Kharau who cut off 
his head and took it to Kharan in triumph. At a later date, 

Kadir Bakhsli Zarrakzai attacked Kharan, cauglit Mir Abbas III, 

Chief of Khariin, and set him to grind com at a handmill. These 
events have been, and are still, a cause of enmity between the 
Zahris and the Nausherwunis. 

The present Chief is Sardar Pasand Khun, who is in receipt of a ^ 
monthly allowance of Bs. 400, and one of Ijis sons is in charge 
of the Kalat State Levy Post at Nor gam a and is paid an allowance 
of Rs. 100 a month. Pasand Khan was born about 1840, has a 
great reputation for bravery andean show numerous scars received 
in many a wild border foray. The Chief is entitled to recover 
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rorur.A.T50iT. tax, •purs, find hijjdr from the various goshi or IcTiafi sections 
named in appendix rii , and also inherits the property of such 
iiidividualfi belonging to tlioso sections as die without male heirs. 
The Zahri tribe, in oldou days, supplied 1,000 men-at-arms {sdji) to 
the Khciii and it is alleged tliat in lieu of tins they hold the Gajiin 
laiuls in Kachhi. Tbs Zarrakzais, facw^ever, contend, and this 
contention is sliarod by all who own similar lands, tliat the lands 
ivere given to them as compe?n:ation for men wlio died with Mir 
Abdulla Khali wliilo fighting against the Kalboras of Sind. 

Mir Abdul Aziz, son of the late M>i* Abdul Karim, Jcnnldiir of 
Postil levie s on the Qnctta'Kalat line, is a man of iirllnonce among 
the Zavrat'zais and both ho and his father have done good 
servi<3e. 

KhiviriVnSi The Khidninis (lo,82r>) comprise seven sections, all of 
whom are practically exempt from thongh they have 

to pay and hijjdr, Tlunr lioadman, Jiowcver, claims 

that except the (ab-o called Mihiiri) and Aiimurad/ai, 

nil others are iiaid.e to vddli. Tl)e dominant section are the 
Shiihozais, who are descended fr<mi Shiiho, a brother of .IVlIr 
Zarrak find ?dnluinn»nul, the pi'Ogc'inlor of the MnhamrnadKai 
Mmigals of i\larnatuv.’a. As mentioned nmcler Zarrakzais, the 
Zahri c< nn( ry was lield by the Clihntta Jadgals iviicn Zarrak came 
and ibo jd nsifinis weri; living as their kamsdjfas. These three 
brotliers — Zanak, Shaho, and I^inharnmad— combined with the 
M 'jsianis, sncceodod in turning out the Jadgiils and divi<iod tlie 
country ; a sJiare of IM.alhlior, Aivjira, the Ilab river valley and 
dry crop areas in ArzomAu, Arcldno and Gwaniko were given to 
Siuilio :mu 1 me stiil lield by ihe Shaliozais with the exception of 
Anjii-a lands wliicli have been sold to Sardar Pasand Ivlniii 
Zarvakzai. Tbe Miaris and Aliiniiradzais are Jadgals, the former 
being dcseor.ded from a biilT.alo kcA'pcr (nie/ii in Lniliui), and the 
latter from a mdchhi (ur fisherman) of Sind ; the Dallujav are des- 
cendants of a l Uudji convert to Islam, named Dalln, while the 
J Ah likizais and Uahzanzais ari also of Jadgal origin. The hcad- 
rjuarters of tb.G Sard.ir were at Malkhor, but the present Sardar 
bos abandoned the viJagt*. and is now residing in Baghwaiia. The 
majority of tlie Miaris rcbidc in Kappar ou the Siman river, but 
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some of them arc also to be found near Malkhor and in tlio dry 
crop area in GMar. The Giclikizai and Mjranzai live in tfainbiiro 
the Dallujav at Habu ; and the Ahmadzai and the liahzauzai in 
tlio Hal) river valley. 

The Kbiclr'uiis liavebeen at feud with the for n consider- 

able time, the feud haviui^ originated in tiio IMen^jals having 
carried away some cattle belonging to the Silsolls whiio grazing in 
the Khidriini country. The dispute assumed an uimsiially serious 
asp»‘Ct in as the Khidrani;-, in consequence of (he feud, lied 

to Sind Avhithcrthey were followed hy the M higals. A tleviuoii 
].)etwcOTi iho parties was clVcc tod through trio iutewcntioii of Sardar 
Yiir Mnlmmniad Kurd, wlicn it was arranged that the IVhhignls 
slioiild |*ay Ihs. r>,GOi) as co)npciis:ition for hlood, and a hue.' of 
lls, 2,500for raiding into the British territory, and tliat cattle and 
arms ^Yllich liad been taken should he mutually restored by tlio 
j)!irties coneenicd. These arrangements were being can ied out» 
and a portion of the inoru'y payable had been lev ied from tho l\hhigah' 
when the Khidrauis again broke, tlic peace and their Sr.rdi:ir, Kamal 
Khan, was placed under surveillance. In Kovetnber, 181)0, a 
ItAjila of Mcngals, cn route to Sind, was attacked ])y the Kahzaiizai 
Ivhidranis, two Sha]dza.i Mcngals were killed and ono wounded™ 
Tlie case Yvaa decided by arbitration in 1801, when it was found 
that the compensation duo to tlu! IM-higaIs was Its. I,(w2-B~0, wlsijo 
they liad to pay to tlie Kindrunis fis. I,0o2 for losses incur red hy 
them, and securities for future peace were oljtaiucd from tlic 
Sardiirs of both the tri])es. * 

The present headman of the Khidninis is Karim Bakhsh wdioso 
maternal uncle, llaza Muhammad, ]Mi;iri, of Kaj>[»ar, is connocled 
by marriage wdth the Kaisaiii Mcngals of Walu'r an<l has influenco 
among them as well as among his own clansmeu the Kliidrauis. 

According to local tradition, the four principal sections of the 
Jattak tribe, he., Adamani, Silmarani, Umnuii, and Jhangirani, 
claim descent from Adam, Siimar, Umar, aid d hiingir, four sons 
of Ali, Kind, while the dominant sub-division, the Banzozai, arc 
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* A detailc<i account of the courwe of ovorUs is given in the Baluchistan 
Agency Administration Reports for ISSU-lSyO and 1890-91. 
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Fopulation. said to be the descendants of Banzo, a deputy of the AfghSn gover- 
nors, vrho married a daughter oi Adam, who was the Chief of tho 
clati, but had no male issue. The chiofship then descended to 
Banzo's son. Under the Afghans, the Jattaks supplied, in time 
of war, men-at-arms to the rulers, while in time of peace each 
married man had to give one seer of f//u and one Jedsa of pistachio 
annually. 

The headquarters of the Jattak Chief and the Banzozai section 
are at Sarap in Mishh, in the Zahri valley, where the Sardar has 
a small fort. The rest of the Jattaks (12,221) are nomads and 
chiefly depend for their livelihood on their flocks. They are found 
mostly in the hills on the western side of the Miila river where 
they own Botne plateaux, the important ones being the Darncli, 
Hadir Kash, I3asht-i-Kalan, Iloz Chop, Sarach (^alf), Mandrejav, 
and Miilianch. They also own the greater part of the Kuhav 
irrigated laTids in Miila, and the Gazgi section owns Gazg and pays 
revenue for it to the Khan. The Jattaks have been at feud with 
the Musiaiiis. lu 1804; Umar Khan, then Chief of the Miisianis, 
instigated Sardar Gauhar Khan, Zarrakzai, to attack Shahbaz Khan, 
the Chief of the Jattaks at Sarap. In this attack Karirudad, a 
brother and a son of the Jattak Chief, were killed and a large 
amount of property looted. In 1900 the Jattaks mad© a counter- 
raid on the Miisiani headquarters at Baikal and killed some Musi- 
finis, including a wife of the Chief. The disputes were settled by 
the Sibi Jinja in 1901 and both the Miisiani Chief, Umar Khan, 
and Uie Jattak Chief, Shahbaz Khan, died within a month of tho 
settlement. 

Shahbaz Khan^s eldest son and heir, Asad Khan, died before his 
father, and on Shahbaz Khan’s death his grandson, Muhammad 
Ali Khan (about 5 years of age in 1903), was nominated as Chief, 
and Ali Muliamrnad, a younger brother of Shahbaz Khan, was 
appointed as his guardian. Ali Muhammad has not only influence 
among,the Jattaks, but among the. Jamots of Chaku also, his 
mother being of the fetter tribe. 

SAsolis. "The Sasolis (4,404) are, like others, a mixed clan. The dominant 

class are the Hotmauzais, wlio claim to be descended from Bulfat 
Jadgals and arc immigrants from Sind. The next important 
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sootum are tUc Sheikh Susolis, claiming descent from Pir Umar, Population. 

shrines dedicated to whom are to be found in various places, notably 

that near Panjgiir, where the Pir was murdered, and that on tl\o 

Simuu river near Khussdiir. They have a separate headman. A 

number of the Garr Susolia have migrated to Nirnargli in Sara- 

wdn and have permanently been cut off from their brethren in 

SuBol. 

During the census of 1901, the Ajiburi, Akhundsiiii, Di-giani, 

Jainot, Karelo, Kori» Paudrani, Labri, and Nakib robiding in tluj 
district were eviiimerated among the Siisolis, but. of these the 
Ajibari, Akhunduni, Jiiinot, Karclo, aridKori are solely the tenants 
of the Khiin and subject to the orders of the iidib of Klmzdiir, 
though they share good and ill with the Sasolis. Snob of the 
Nakibs, who cultivate lands in the Saaoli country, arc treated as 
rdj of the Sasoli headman. The Dogiajiis pay poll tax to the 
Zarrakzai Chief, while the Lahris and Pandranis are treated as 
hamsdyaa and pay to the Sasoli Chief the purs fuid Idjjdr, 

The headquarters of the Sasoli Sardar are at Blialanjav In ZlJi 
where he has a small fort, but since the restoration of bis imim 
land at Jhalaro and his marriage into a Jamot family, ho spends 
the greater part of the year at Jhalaro in Karlvh, and the tribal 
affairs arc managed by bis eldest son, Rasul Rakhsh, whoso motlier 
is a Biijoi, The whole of the Kolachi river valley from Zidi 
downwards, as well as Gaj belongs to the Sasolis, cldcfly of the Hot- 
manzai section, Sopaks and Sheikhs, The Sheikh Sasolis own 
Sasol with the Glmlarnani Mcngals and many of them also own 
lands in Hazarganji near Nal where they share good and ill willi 
the Bizanjau. The Gwahriinjau section own lauds in Lakorian 
aud Pariko. The Gwahraiijau, Sopcak, and Lorujauol'Kliaran are 
also said to be descended from the Sasolis. 

In the time of Mir Nasir Khan I, Mir Bullo, Hotmanzai was a 
fighter of note aud is said to have led an attack on Delhi when 
the Khsln, with a Baloch and Brahui lashkar, was aiding Ahmad 
Shah Abdiili. During tbe reign of Mir M^ihmud Khan I, the 
Sasolis joined the Khidranis and fought against the Mi*ngals, the 
cause of dispute being the refusal of the Mcngals to allow Niirud- 
diu Khulrdni to marry Mah Naz, a Pahlwauzai Mcngal by birth 
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Topulation, and his brotlior’s widow. The MJngals defeated the allies and 
killed Niiruddia Khidriim, Mir Ballo, and Kanar Sasoli. In the 
time of Mfr Nasir Kliiin II, Attar Khiin, grandfather of the pre- 
sent Sisoli headnuin, made an unsuccessful attempt to take revenge 
on the Mihigals who were aided by the Bizanjau. The case was 
decided by the Khan, who imposed a tax of one rupee on every 
camel load of mercdiandisc imported into Nul or Wad through the 
Mula pass. This tax is still levied on behalf of the Sasoli head- 
man by MukluBoda in Nul, and is known as “Attar Kluin Simg,’’ 

The Siisolis own no land in Knehbi, but the Sardar has been 
given by the Kluin w^aUn" and land, froc of revenue, at Jliuhiro in 
Karkh. Tins iiuun was forfeited by iMir Kluidadad Kliau, when 
Sardar Palnir Khiin Sasoli sided with Sardar Gauhar Khan, hut 
was restored l>y the present Khan, Mir MiihmntV Khan, in 18h5„ 
Tlioir headman is Sardar Ihdiar Khaii (horn about 184G). 
Jannil Kiian Sheikh Sasoli, sou of ^Iir Lalla has considerable 
inllnciice not only among tlio Slicikhs Imt also among tlie 
Glmbinniui .Meitgals of Sasol ajul Gorn, and l\is position is consi- 
doraldy sircngilieucd by the rc^spe(‘t which his step-mother, Bi'bi 
Kliair ]\hai.mi, commamls, A dnngliter of liers is married to the 
Sasoli headmanks eddost son, Rasiil Bakh^h, 

Musiapis, The .Musiani"' (2,0‘JO) claim a Kind Ikiloch origliij and are said 
to 1)0 the eai'iicsl. of those inimigruuts wlio turned the Jadg:ils out 
of the eoiintry. As already mentioned, the cliieiship of the tribe 
was obtained from the Musiauls by tiie Zarrak/uis by a trick and 
since then the clans have not been on very friendly terms. Mir 
Murad Khun, head of the Musianis, took up arms against Sardar 
Tiij Muhammad Khan and sided witli Kluidadad Khan, tlie 
latter promising him the cluofship of the rlliaiawaiis should he 
succeed in killing Taj Muhammad Khan, but in tlie skirmish at 
Joi GlnihbnuJi in Kalat, Murad Kluin bimsolf lost his life. 
There has been enmity also between the Miisiaiiis and the Jattaks 
and id 1900 the latter attacked the Mnsiaiii village when the 
Ghief’s wife was accicftmtally killed. The case was decided by the 
Sibi Jirya in 1901. The headquarters of the Musianis are at 
Iialbal near Ghat in Zahri; the sections chi etly live in 

the Zahri valley, along the PissKbcl and Mula,, while the Khuuzai 
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owft and cuKiivate the IJaitachi flat in tb^ Mdla pass. The roroLATioN. 

sections are chiefly jiomads and scattered about the Miila pasn, 

the Dinas among them cultivate land along the Drugi river close 

to Kharzan. The Mdsianis own gham land at Pathan in the 

ijmA&xhnidhat bat owing to disputes with the Jattaks they have 

sold half of their land to Hindu banias of Kachlii and mortgaged, 

without possession, the remaining half. The present liead of the 

Mdsidnis is Sardar Zahri Kh^n (born about 1887), Next to the 

Chief, the most influential man in the Mdsiani clan is Ills cousin 

Mir Baliawal Khan, who was once kept in confinement by Sardar 

Cauhar Khan and escaped through the help of an Afghan sepoy. 

The Bajois (3,089) comprise three hahila sections ; the goshi 
sections and the liamstHytiB include the Adihiazai, Bohir/.ai 
Gwar^njaii, and Iladhanu The headman belongs to the Sabzal- 
khanzai section, which claims to be of Rind descent and connected 
with the Bajk^ai Balooh. This claim is shared by otiicr sections 
and they allege that when the Rinds marched to Kaclihi they 
deserted the main body and remained behind, hence tlie name 
Bajoi, from Sindi bhdj of desertion. 

The Bdjois settled in Bdghwdna as tenants of Natwdrii Jadgals 
and gradually usurped their lands. Most of tl.ictn now live in the 
Bajoi part of the Baghwana valley, and in the neighbouring hills 
and all their lands aro unirrigated. A few are also to be found 
in Sasol, Ferozabad, Zidi, and Nal. The Bajois used to supply 
300 men-at-arms to the Khan. They now share good and ill 
with the Sasolis and have marriage relations with them and the 
Khidranis. Their present headman is Mazar Khan, son of Nazar 
Khan (born about 1801), who resides in a small fort in Baghwana, 

He is a great friend of the Magassi Wadera^ Nawab Kaisar 
Khdn. 

The Lotianis (1,238) comprise nine sections and aro chiefly the LotUnis. 
tenants of the Khan. The Kahni section are said to be a remnant 
of the ancient Jadgul inhabitants ; Baduzais are immigrants from 
Sarawan, while the remaining sections are said to be tlie descen- 
dants of Zahri, father of Zirak,aQd are collaterals of the Musi an is. 

Their headman, Shalibfiz Kh4n, who belongs to the »SaIclizai sec - 
tion, succeeded his brother^ Fateh Khan, when the latter was 

llB 
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ropDLATiON. treacherously killed by Sardar Gauhar Kh£n while asleep in tho 
shrine of^Pir Sultan. He lives at Samawiri-A^illage in Norgima, 
is the rais of all the tenants who cultivate Khan’s lands watered 
by the Saitani stream and has one shabana of water and laud free 
of revenue for his services. The Kahnis live in Norgama, while 
others caltivato the flats along the Mishklicl as far south as 
Pdshta Khfin. Some of the Uirinds live in the Ledav pass and 
are in charge of the shrine of Pfr Kalaiidar. Here they cultivate 
rice and enjoy the offerings made by travellers at the shrine. 

The Lotianis arc considered a brave class among tho Zabris and 
during tribal warfare bear the standard and carry a pair of kettle- 
drums. Safar Khan, the father of the present headman, was 
killed ill a 6ght between the Khdu and the Jam of Las Bela at 
Baghwaua in 1868, when the Mengals made a rush on the Zahri 
dasta or division to gain their standard. The Baduzais and 
Mithdzais among tho Lotianis are} however, considered to be not*^ 
orious thieves, 

M^gals. There are three distinct Brahui tribes of this name* in Baluchis- 
tan: first the Mengals of Jhalawan, secondly the Mengals of Bolan, 
and thirdly the Zagar Mengals of Nushki, and it is only the 
first tribe that is dealt with here. 

The Jhalawan Mengals (62,136) are said to be Jadgdls by 
origin. Tate in his ‘‘ Memoir of the Country and Family of the 
Ahmadzai Khans of Kalat/’ remarks that the idea of the Mengals 
themselves is that they are descendants of a people who originally 
dwelt in the vicinity of Samarkand. In the Balochi language, 
which is a relic of the influence exercised by the civilization of 
Ancient Persia, when the limits of the Persian Empire extended 
into Western India, plurals of substantives and collective nouns 
are formed, generally by adding the suffix gal to the noun itself 
an^ henco all over Baluchistan tho word Jadgal is used to denote 
the Jat population large ; « so that tho word Mcngal merely 

denotes tho Min tribe ^ ^ The Min were a well known 
Scythian, that is, Turanian tribe, and the name occurs on the lists 
of the Behistuu inscriptions, containing the names of Scythian 
tribes deported by Darius, the Acheemenian into the eastern 
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frontier of his empire owing to their turbulence* The tribe in Poput,ATroN 
Kalat was renowneclfor its bravery, and farther east in Rajputana 
tihe tribe of Mina are, or were, celebrated for their turbulence and 
for their predilection for dacoity.” 

The tribe, as at present constituted, comprises sub-divisions 
bearing the names: Shahizai (101),Tnk.Shahizai (23d),Pahlwan55ai 
(1,369), Shadmanzai Pahlwanzai (1,844), Raisani (771), Bardiizai, 

Mahmiidzai, Mardoi, Sheikh, and Lahri, all of whom except the 

Lahris are Ruj-o-kaiila, and exempt from poll tax, while there 
are 16 kJiafi, or revenue paying clans besides a few Rodeni Nat- 
wani, Sasoli, Siahpiid, Sheikh Ahmadi, and Mirwari hamsuyaB. 

The Shahzzai, who are the dominant snb-division, Tuk Shahizai 
and pahlwanzai, claim a Persian descent, and the Mnhammadzai 
and Baranzai afe of Tariii Afghan origin. The Raisanis are 
collaterals of the Sarawan Raisanis; the Mardoi are BiilfatJadgals 
descended from Jam Bhadin, fourth son of Jam Ari, progenitor 
of the Baprani, Hamalani, and Loharani Jams of Thana Bula 
Khun and Tawang in the Karachi District. They were so named 
on account of their bravery by Mir Nasir Khdn I. They used to 
pay mdli to the Mcngal Chief, but about 20 years since assumed 
some independence, and are now counted among the Rdpo^kahUor, 

Feroz, one of their leaders, who gave his name to Perozabad, is 
credited with having turned out from Khuzdar the Mongol 
agent, Malik Chap. 

The Sheikhs are descended from a saint named Ali Bezat, or 
Ali, the tribeless, whose shrine is in the Reshak hills to the north 
ofNorgama. According to local tradition, the saint accompanied 
Mir Nasir Khdn I when ho led his sun (feudal muster) to Kan- 
dahar, and on being questioned as to the tribe to which be belonged 
gave no answer. Thereupon the Khan exclaimed Ali Besdt nat 
8dn nai sursut^ which means that Ali does not belong to any 
particular tribe and he is therefore exempt from providing men^at- 
arms or supplies. Lalla Sulaiman of Sdrab and Plr Fakirdad of 
Tnk were other reputed saints. Certain famillies descended from 
these saints have by custom the right to recover one*fiftieth of 
the produce of the unirrigated lands in Archino and Arzonan, 
while the PalUzai Pahlwanzai Mcngals give them a kid on 
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Fopolatiqn* marriages* The Sheikha sell amuleta, exorcise evil spirita, and 
are credited with power to cause rain. Thej «are chiefly found in 
Qidar Khushkdva^ Arzonan^ and Arehino. 

Among the Ichaji clans, the Mlraji or Mir Haji, which are the 
strongest clan in the tribe, are descended from three pilgrims named 
Mir Haji, Haji Mari, and Haii Barori, who first settled in the Dei 
hills, were admitted by the Mengals as hamsdyas and given a share 
in lands in Chhattar. They are found chiefly in Siinlna and the 
Pab hills, and on account of their descent are treated as a sacred 
class. The raexnbers of the Dilshadzai, Horuzai, and Shambezai 
sub-sections are credited with powers to cast out devils, and their 
charms are much sought after. 

The MakMi (9 38), a hhaji clan, who live at War-i-Sardar in Wad 
and Kapoto are descended from Maka, a Nakib woman of Makran» 
whom Batiil, the progenitor of the Shahizai Mengals, took as a 
wife and are held in little esteem owing to their low descent. 
Their leading men are Khati, son of Mehrdn in Wad, and Muhbat 
in Kapoto. They are for the most part of nomadic habits. 

The headquarters of the Mcngal tribe are at Wad, where the 
Sardar resides and owns a hdrh and a small fort constructed in 
the time of Sardar Ndruddiii. The present Chief isSardar Shakar 
Khan, who in 1895 married a daughter of Mir Jam Ali Khan of 
Las Bela, The Shahizai, Pablwanzai, Shadmanzai (except the 
Ababaki sub-section which has permanently moved to Mastung), 
Muhammadzai, Baranzai, Gwahrtiui, IJmiani, Shambav, Angalzai, 
Gorgejzai, Mullazai, Lahri, Sasoli, and Mirwdri sections are chiefly 
found in the Wad valley j the Mir Haji, Kiird, Gungav and Nat- 
waui and Ghhutta reside in Sardna ; the Mardoi in Ferozabad near 
Khuzdar ; the Ghulamani in Sasol and Qoru and the Baisani in 
Waher and Lohendav. The majority of the Kaisaui Mengals lead 
a nomadic life in the vicinity of Waher. Some Bardnzais live in 
lekalku^ Umranis and Muhammadzais in Kapoto and Mamatawa 
and the Khidrani MlSngals along the Arenji river. 

The wars and feuds of the Mengals have been mentioned under 
History* According to local accounts a feud arose between 
certain Mengals who were at tho time hying in the Harboi hills 
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lEktid the Bieanjane, ia the eoerse of which 18 Shdhizai Mengals Fofulatton, 

were killed. In compensation for this loss, Wad was giyen to the 

Mengals, who at a later date ousted the Bizanjaus from Waher 

also. Caitle*li£ting, and consequently feuds* continued between 

the tribes and severe fights are reported to have taken place, in 

one of which two Mengal brothers, Kamal and Jamul, were killed. 

in the last fight, which took place at Baran Lak, the Mengals, 

for the first time, succeeded, but lost their famous Sarddr, Ndruddm, 

son of Pahlwdn, the progenitor of the Pahlwdnzais. The quarrel 

was finally adjusted and a peace arranged by the conditions of 

which the Bizan jaus handed over as compensation to the Mengals, 

the upper half of the Drdkalav valley adjoining Wad. 

The Mengals had similar feuds, mostly in connection with 
cattle-lifting, with their Jadgal neighbours of Las Bela and 
Karlina, which were happily put an end to by the marriage of the 
then J am of Las Bela to a woman of the Shdhizai. Jam Mir Khan I 
was tho son of a Shdhizai Mengal mother, and Jam Mir Khan II, 
father of Jam Ali Khan, and grandfather of the present Jam, 
married a daughter of Sarddr Bahim Khun Mengal. In the time 
of Jam Mir Khdn 11, a dispute arose between the Mengals of Sdniiia 
and the Jdmots in which Muhammad, son of Murid, Mir Hdji 
Mengal, was killed. The case was taken up by Sarddr Kdruddin 
on behalf of the Mengals, and by the Jdm on the part of the 
Jdmots, and a fight took place at Bohir Mason the banks of the 
Pordli river in which both parties suffered heavily. From the 
fact that Kukur, a slave of the Jdm, who could crow like a cock 
was killed, the affair is known as Kukur-wula’jang, A second 
fight occurred at Bdrdn Lak in which the Mengals headed by 
Brdhim Khdn, brother of K dr add in, were utterly defeated, but 
in a third fight, which took place at Barer! on the Pordli river, 
the Mengals with the help of the Zahris beat off the Jim^slashkar 
which was aided by the Bizanjaus. Peace was then concluded and 
Sarddr Kuruddin , received a large sum of money from the Jdm. 

The Mengals supplied to the Afghan rulers ^1,000 men-at-arms, but 
to the Khans thqir quota is said to have been 18,000 men. They 
have ffham lands at Chhattar, Phuli^i and Tdhir Kot in the Lahri 
nidbatf but there has been a dispute between them and the Kaheris, 
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Population, since 1901 Bhont the Jdgtrddrt rights*. These lan^dls are shared bj 
the Sbahizai, Pahlwanzai, and Baisini sections.* 

A brief reference has been made in the section on History to 
the conduct of the Mcngals in respect of the Khin’s officials in 
Sdrub and Khuzdar. In April, 1908, the Kh&n’s ndib at Khuzdar 
was collecting camels at Karkh, which led to a quarrel with the 
Mengals, in which several of the MiSngals, men and women, were 
wounded. The Mengals in retaliation looted eight villages and 
carried off large quantities of grain and other property. The case 
was decided by a jirga which assembled at Kaliit. The occurrence of 
this serious case while the Chief, Sarddr ShakarKhan, was present 
with the tribe, and in spite of his efforts to restrain them, gave 
immediate prominence to the fact, long generally recognised, of 
Shakar Khan’s incapacity as a tribal Chief. At his request and 
with the unanimous consent of the Mengal headmen it was decided 
that his cousin, Mfr Wali Muhammad, should be appointed his 
mhil or representative and should carry on in the Chiefs name 
all the affairs of the tribe. In September, 1904, the question of the 
control of the Mengal tribe was again discussed in a full assembly 
of Sarawdo and Jhalawdn Sarddrs and it was then unanimously 
arranged that Mir Wali Muhammad should continue to work as 
the Mengal Chief’s vahil and that the Chiefs son should remain 
with the vahil to support, by his presence, his authority with the 
tribesmen. 

Mir Wali Muhammad Shdhfzai, son of Mir Haji I brabxm 
Khan, has married a daughter of Jdm Mir Khau and aunt of the 
present 3&m of Las Bela, and receives some allowances from the 
State. His eldest son, Bahim Khan, is married to a sister of the 
present Jam. Mir Jumma Khan, son of Mir Muhammad, is the 
liead of the Rahmatzai sub-section of the Shdhizais. Mfr Alam 
Khan is the head of the Tuk Shahizais and was appointed 
thdnaddr of the Sdrdna post in I89i, where he has done useful 
work. Mir Hamza ( aged about 65 years), and Mir Jangi Khdn 
are men cl importance^among the Pahlwanzai ; Mir Ddd Karim 
Baisani, s6n-in Jaw of Mir Hasan Pahlwanzai, and Atta Muham- 
mad, son of Sdmar Khan ( about 30 y ears ) , Mardoi, axe also men 
of note. 

*-Note. — Further details about this case are givea in the Kachhi 
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The Muhammad Hasiiis, commonly known as the Mamasanis, are Population 
^an important tribe. , They inhabit Seistan, the hills of Luriat&n, and Mul^mmad 
the valley of Mashkae in Baluchistan. They are founSi throngh- 
out the whole of western Baluchistan from Shorardd southward 
to Malar and west to Panjgiir, and are scattered all over the 
Nushki-Chagai-Sanirani country from the Ras Koh Kamaran 
range to Seistau. The name is classical^ being that of a powerful 
tribe encountered by Alexander in Upper Bactriana. They are 
said to be connected with the Naushcrwanis of Kbaran^ both 
claiming descent from the Mamasanis of Lur. The Mamasanis 
have the name of being the bravest and most savage of the tribes 
^f Baluchistan and have the reputation amongst their neighbours 
of being bad friends and bitter enemies. 

Dnring the consns of 1901, the number of Muhammad Hasnis in 
Jhalaw^n was roughly estimated to be 52,751. According to local 
accounts, they are the latest immigrants into the country in which 
they are now to be found. The present Chief alleges that his 
iamily came from Sbirdz, and that up to the time of Mir Naslr 
£b4n 1 they belonged to the Shia sect. 

As they came to Jhalawiin after the Mir w^ri-Jadgal fight and 
the distribution of the country among the tribes which took part 
in it, they were given a small tract of land along the bank of the 
Mashkae river, the place being called Jebri from Jeb { Brahui ), a 
pocket. They are mostly shepherds and goatherds of nomadic 
habits. 

The triboy in Jhalawan, is divided into several clans; 
those exempt from poll tax ( Raj^-lcahila ) include the Karam-* 
alizai, Mazarzai, Kcchizai, Gijikhanzai, and Sheruzai, The 
Hdrdni, Shahd&dzai, Sumdli, Zangiani Usah, and Husaini are 
also exempt from the tax. The goshi include the Jongozai, 

Uilshadzai, Bangulzai ( except Rahmanzai section ), Nindwam, 

Ohakarzai, Bijjiirzai, Chanarwani, Sobazai, Fakirzai, Siahizai, 

Durrakzai, Zirak^ni, Shahozai, Kcb^rdi, Mandavzai and 
Kalaghanx. 

The headquarters of the tribe are at Jebri ; the Hariinis, 

Mazarzais and Shahdadzais are settled in Surab, Garr hills, and 
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PoPOLATioN. Gidar ; and the rest arc found in the Mirwari country and the 
Bakhahin Talley, and wander in Khdrdn. 

The Mahammad Hasnis have a bad reputation in Persiar where 
they are notoriouB for their lawlessness, but in Jhalawdn they 
have led a comparatively peaceful life. They once had a feud 
with their neighbours the Sdjdis of Gresha, in the time of Mir 
M6hrab Khan, when Rustam Khdn, the Muhammad Hasni Chief, 
was killed. This led to further raids and cattle-lifting and the 
Muhammad Hasiiis lost Musa Khun, brother of Usaf Khdn, while 
the Sdjdis had Haydt Khan, the Chief, and his cousin, Shcr Ali, 
killed. A compromise was effected through the intervention of 
the Bizanjau and Mcngal Chiefs. With the Khans of Ealdt they 
got on well, but in the fight between Taj Muhammad, the Zahri 
Chief, and M£r Khudaddd Khdn, Kamdl Khan, brother of the 
Mohammad Hasni Chief, Usaf Khdn, sided with the Jam and the 
Mengals when they fonght with the Khdn of Kaldt. In olden 
days the Muhammad Hasni furnished 500 men-at-arms as sdn, and 
had a certain amount of land and water in Pach (Ganddva) which 
was subsequently confiscated by Mir Khudaddd Khdn. The 
Muhammad Hasnis claimed the restoration of this indm land in 
1897-98, but the confiscation having taken place before the 
Mastung Settlement of 1876, the Political authorities could not 
see their way to help them. 

The present Chief of the tribe is Rustam Khdn, son of Shahbds; 
Khdn, who belongs to the Karamalissai clan. His sister is married 
to Sir Hauroz Khdn, the Chief of Khdrdn, and he has also 
marriage relations with the Gichkis of Panjgiir, and the Shahizai 
Mengals of Wad. 

Mir Mazdr, the progenitor of the Mazdrzai clan, is said to have 
been a stout fighter, and took an active part at Delhi whither he 
had accompanied Mir Kasir Khdn I to the assistance of Ahmad 
Shdh Abddli. His descendants had some quarrel among them- 
selves regarding the rridli or poll tax recoverable from their goBhi 
clansmen. Allaydr, the head of the Allaydrzais, wished to 
recover one sheep per family for himself, allowing Mazdr to 
receive one sheep per family. Rustam Khdn, son of Allaydr, did 





not agree to tills and a quarrel ensued in whujli lie was killed. r<»riJLATiON. 
At present the Cliiyf of the I^Iuluimniad llasrii tribe and the head- 
man of the Mazarzai clan each recover a sheep per i^mily from 
the goshi clans. 

The Ilarunis (12,710) are an important clan among the Miiham- ihinniis. 
mad llasnis, and they possess lands at Gurgut in Siirab, dry crop 
lands in Gidar, Dasht, Klnsundun, Dasht-i-Goriin, and the 
Mardaiishai section posseiss lands in Siilh Kumh, 

Hiijika, Chilbaghn, etc. The Sheikh Iliisainis, dosctuulaiits of the 
saint Sheikh Husain whose shrine lies near Nushki, arc trco.ted as 
a sacred class and own some land in Dasht. 

The headman of the Ililrunis is Sultan Muhammad (ahout 
45 years of agej who is treated as a Chief among the dhalavvjins. 

He is descended from a ^larrakzai mother, has given hiwS daughtijr 
in marriage to Sardar Pasaiid Khiin, tlic Zarrakzai Zabri (^iiief, 
and has himself married that Chief’s widowed sister. He is a man 
of strong, determined character and by tliese coiineotlons Jiis position 
has been further strengthened. He formerly engaged in constant 
disputes with Sardar Muhim Khiin, Gurgniiri. In 1001 ho opposed 
the Naushcrwjiiii Chiefs claim to inlieritaucoof some land and water 
in Gurgnt belonging to the late Mustaiifi Fakir Miihaminiurs 
widow, which dispute was finally settled by the d*olitical Agent, 

KaliU, in that year. 

A serious dispute, originally of a petty nature, arose between the 
Rodciii headman and the Klnin’s at Surab in 11)01-, in the 
course of which the Rodmiis seized and mutilated (by cutting its 
ears off) horse belonging to the ndih, Tlie latter proceeded to 
avenge this insult, and was joined by Sardiir Sultan Muhammad 
Hiiniui. In the attack which was made on the l7th of September, 

1001 , Sultan Muhammad and three of his men were wounded, 
while the Rodenis lost three men killed and live wounded. The 
case was complicated by Sardar Pasand Khiin, Zarrakzai, a friend 
of Sultan Muhammad, who either directed 91 ' perniittod the murder 
in cold blood of Mir Atta Muhammad as he lay wounded in his 
house. The case was decidcjd by a fiill./irf/^^ of the Saravviiu and 
the dhala^Yau Chiefs in Septembur, lOOd. The net result of the 

i3T? 
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ForiTLATioN, settlement was that the Khan’s rn^ib at Siirdb should give the 
llodcnis Rs. 6,100 as blood compensation, and pay a line oC 
Rs. 1,000, isardar Pasand Khan giving them Us 4,250 and paying 
ii fmo of Rs, 1,000. The total amount adjudged as duo from 
8ardar Pasand Khan was Rs. 7,500 but Rs. 2,000 was remitted as 
compensation for the wound inflicted upon Sardar SuU4n Muham- 
mad and Rs. 250 for a wound received by one of the latter’s men. 

Bzanjaus. According to the Mirwiirl tradition Bizanj 'the progenitor of 
the Rizanjaud, was an attendant of M ir Bi jjar, the Mirwari Itero, and 
was paid as his wages 20 maunds of barley ( /««) and the term 
hist manjau (20 maunds of barley) in time changed into Bizanjau. 
The Bizanjau themselves, however, claim a Baioch descent from 
the Nuhiiiii Rind Baioch. When Mir Chukar, the Baioch 
hero, marched on Kaclilii the Bizanjau remained behind. The 
horse of iMir Bijjar, the Mirwari Chief, on the day of tlio 
Mirwari Jadgal light, drop 2 )ed a shoe (ndl) which was found by 
Bizan, and hence the natne of the tract of tlie country known as Nal 
which was conferred upon him. Temple considers that Bizan 
was the hero of the time of Rustam, who is mentioned in the 
Sliahuama, and that the Bizanjau are therefore Ivianiau Persians. 

The Bizanjau tribe, the strength of which was, in 1901, estimat- 
ed to bo 15,009, cornjwises four main divisions or clans : tjie 11am- 
malari ((),f’22), the Tambrari (3,191), the Umrani (3,203), and 
the Siahpad (2,833). Each of these clans has a headman of its 
own, ^Yl\^le the Haimnalari Sardiir is the Chief of the whole tribe. 
Each headman levies mdli or poll tax from his own clansmen. 

The Bizanjaua occupy the country along the banks of the Ilingol 
river from Nal to the Jan valley j in this latter valley Sardar 
Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau obtained lands by purchase from the 
Mirwaris. The Tambrari clan are found from Ornach down 
to Tappi Dodtir on the Xhila frontier and in all the hills between 
Porali Kud rivers. The Hammalari and the Umrani also 
graze their flocks in ^ this part of the country. A considerable 
number of the Bizanjau arc found in Kolwa and Kcch in Makraa, 
whither they migrated when Mir Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, 
the father of the present Chief, was employed as the Khan’s 
ndib. 
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The headquarters of the Hanimaluri clan, which is the dominant 
class, and is composed of Fakir Mnhammadzai, Dost Muhammad- 
2 ai, Gwaniuzai, Kamal Khaiizai and Bohirzai sections, are at 
Khayan in Nal, and tho Chief belongs to tlie Fakir Muhammadzai 
section. The Hammalari^clan also inchides the Nindawari.Bahurzai, 
Suaoli, Sheikh Alirmidi, Jariirzai, Slmliristiinzai, Darmsinzai, Shah 
Muradzai, Ghaibizai, Malikdadzai, Aidozai, Karkhizai, Safnrzai, 
and Langav, the majority of whom are occupancy tenaute, and 
pay a share of the produce of their lands to the Bizanjau Chiof. 
The iStisolis also obtained a sliaro of land in riazargaiiji after the 
Mirwari-Jadgal fight, and for this they pay no revenue. Tho 
Buharzui, in addition to tho ront oi their land, pay a tax called 
lyhorl which varies from 1C» to 30 msuinds of grain in a year. 

The Tambrar; have thplr lieadquarters at Oniacli, and their 
principal sections are: the Gajjzai to which the headman belongs, 
the Darweshzai, the Fakirzai, and the Sodavzai. The Tambrari 
are said to bo by origin llakhahani llalocli. According to local 
tradition, when the Mirwaris won the country from the Jadgals, 
Malik Do.stcu, Chief of Kharan, deputed Timar, a Ttakhshani, to 
occupy Wad and Drakulav, which tracts were Bubsequeutly con- 
([uerod by the IMeiigals. Tlie Tambrari arc the desceudiiuts 
of Timar. 

The Umraui claim descent from Umar, a Bind Baloch; their 
heacbpiarters are at Teghap in Kfil and the headman belongs to 
the Faklrzai section. Tlie Ferozai and the (Hiaibizai Bcctioiis 
among them are said to bo Zahris. Most of the Umraui have 
emigrated to Kohva. 

The Sialipad or blackfootcd, so-called from the fact tliat in. 
olden days they wove black blanket boots, and wore notorious 
robbers, are also said to be Rind Baloch, Their lieadipiarLers are 
at Khurmaistiin in Uiil, and the headman belongs to tho 
Maudavzai section. Tho greater part of Pariko belongs to them 
and they also wander about in the Kharan hills to graze tlieir 
Hocks. * 

The fends between tho Men gals and the Bizanjaus have been 
briefly mentioned in the account of tho former tribe. WTiou 
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Population. Central Asian trade passed through the dhalawan country, the 
Bizanjaiis guarded the route between Nal and the Las Bela frontier. 
In the time of Mir Mahmiid Khau I (1793-4) an Afghan caravan 
was looted, and the Afghans r(3presented the case to the Khan at 
Khuzdar. Mir Kahcra, the Chief of the Bizanjaus, did not come 
to terms and was impertinent, which led to a fight between him 
and the Khan’s men and he himself with 70 of his men was 
killed at Miri Bhiit mound. Later on the Khan compensated 
the Bizanjau by giving the chief tlio B.hit land in Mashkae and 
by recognising his minor son (the famous Fakir Muhammad, 
father of Mir Kahcra) as the Chief of the tribe. The Bizanjaiis 
have always behaved w^ell towards the Khun of Kalat. During 
liis exile, Mir Xasir Khun II. was given protection by the Bizan- 
jau in Nal and Mir Khudadad Khan when deposed by Shcr Dil 
Khun r<3ceived similar treatment at their hands. When .Mir 
Khudadad Khan, in the early days of his reign, was in constant 
disagreement with the Sarawaii and the Jhalawan Oliiefs, the 
Bizanjau Chief always acted the part of a peace-maker. 

The lUzanjaus own the lands known as Nawra in Bhag, which 
w^cre given to Iheui as indniy or revenue free grant by Mir Mahmud 
Khau I under a sanad^ dated 1‘225 II,; of these lands half belojig 
to the IVizanjau Chief and the remainder in equal shares to the 
Unuains and tlie Tambraris. By a sanad dated 1249 11. , Mir 
Mi'hrab Khau gave the Bizanjau the tracts known as Bakbsliu, 
Untuin and Hasil in Bhag which are distributed in the same 
proportion as those of Nawra. 

The Chief of the tribe is Mir Kahcra who is about G5 years of 
age, but the duties are actually performed by his son, Mir Fakir 
Muhammad, who is about 4D years of age. Mir Fakir Muliammad 
is considered the cleverest and most active man among all the 
Jhalawan Chiefs, and has considerable inlliiencein Kolwa and Koch 
where there are a large number of his tribesmen. Mir Karam 
Khjin,softi ofMirHammal, brother of Mir Kaliepa, is also a man of 
importance among tho Hamraaluris. Owing to certain land dis- 
putes he is not at present on good terms with the chief. The head- 
man of the Tambraris is Haji Alla Dina Alam Khanzai Gajizai 
who lives in Omuch. Shafi Muhammad, the head of the Umrani 
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clan, is about ‘10 years of age and lives at Tcghap In Nsll* His Population. 
son, Muhammad, ’v\^ien levying ma/t was killed by the jy^uhamiruid 
Ilasiiis in 1902, «ind since then the father has not been on good 
tei-ms with that tribe. On the strength of a sanad granted in 124G H. 
by Mir Mehrab Khan, Shati Muhammad claims a share of 
6 annas per camel in the duty levied at Nal on all exports and 
imports, but has not been so I'ar able to enforce his claim. Mir 
Maiidav Maudavzai (about rhj years of age), who is the headman of 
the Siiihpiids lives at Khiirmaistan in Nal, and is a man or impor- 
tance and influence among his tribesmen. When Mir FoUid, and 
Mir Lalla were, respectively, the Chiefs of the Siahpads and of 
Khanin, the latter used to levy transit dues on merchandise [massing 
between Shahdadzai and Gresha. A (piarrcl ensued between 
them on the t/act known as Siah Marav in Paiiko wdieri 
‘Jh Siahpails were killed. Sabse<jaently, a compromise was 
arranged by which Mir Lalla gave his daughter Bibi Naz in 
marriage to Mir Folad. 

The Mirwiiria are an important Brahui tribe, but owing to Mirw.'lriH. 
a misapprehension no estimate of iheir population was obtained in 
1901. The principal Rdj-o-habila clans of this tribe in Jhalawuii 
are the following : Gwahrainzai, Karnmshazai, Fakimii, Suniar- 
zai and Jiaadari. They all claim a common descent from Ml'ro, 
speak western Baluchi, and consider themselves Balocli rather than 
Brahui. Their origin and history is fully described under 
History- w?YfG~payiug sections among them are the Halid, 

Kotwal, Gazbur, Kallcchav, dalambari, Rustaniari, Salahi, Kanar - 
zai, Korak, and Gujjar. The Jhalawan Mirwaris are principally 
found at Parwar in Mashkae ; and in the valleys of Nondrav, 

Polar, and fJuu, where they own lands which are known as the 
Mirwari country. The Gwahramzais reside in Pirandar, Pclar, and 
Jau, the Karamshazais in Noudrav, the Fakirzai in Manguli Kalat, 

Bcdi,and Kolwa; and theSumarzais and the Jiandaris in Mashkae 
and Nondrav, The 7 ^^ft?^-payiIlg sections wander about with their 
flocks in hills adjoining the Mashkae river and throughout flie 
Mirwari country. Owing to demands for mdU, many of these 
people have migrated to Bela and other places. 

The headman of the Jhalawan Mirwaris is Khudadiid Fakirzai, 
who, among his own tribesmen, has the title of Jam, iand lives in 
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rovuLATioN. Noiidrav ; Malik Dinar, son of the late Abdul Karim, the KhAn’s 
nuib in Mashkao and Kolwa and Mir Kadir Bakhsh (about 
28 years old) ot Juu are also men oi* importance. 

The Mirwiiris, after the war with the Jadgals, had many internal 
feuds, and their fends with the Niiusluh'wanis form the subject of 
numerous ballads. When they became weak, their miigh hours, 
the l^jzaujau, began to gain the upper hand, and the late M/r 
Fakir Muhammad Bizanjau, the Khan’s ndib in Kccli^ induced 
many of the Mirwaris of Jau and Awaraii in Kolwa to sell their 
lands to him for nominal sums of money, thus gradually gaining 
influence and power in Jau. At a hiter ]>eriod, Mir Abdul Karim 
Fakirzai Mirwjiri, tlie Khan’s ndib ol' l^olvva, placed a check ou 
the aggression of the Bizanjau, joined hands with Mir Baloch 
Khan, Nauslah'Wiiui, and picked a quarrel with Che Bizanjau in 
Kolwa, which resulted in a fight in which ilasil Khan, the only 
son of Safar Klniii, brother of Mir Kaiicra, the Bizanjau Chief, was 
killed. The matter was decided by the Agent to the Governor- 
General ia 1881. 

Kauibrdns. The Kambriiri tribe (4,315) comprivSos the SoKizai, which is 
the dominant section, the Baranzai, tlie Miranzai and Kluishakai, 
all of which axe exempt from payment of mail. The goshi 
sections of the tribe are the Ki:iznis and Sheikh Ahmadis. The 
headrYian of the Kambrarls, Sardar Kiidir Bakhah, sou of Mir 
Saadat Kliun, who was born about 185l>, lives at Tok near Roden jo 
and sometimes in Gidar and is a man of considerable infliiencie. 
The Baranzais live in the Mastung valley, the Mininzai in Nimargh, 
and the Khushiilzais in Mashkae, Kliaran, and Kahit. The 
Kambraris living in Norgama in the Zahri country are known as the 
Iltazais. The Kiazais are a nomadic section and are found in 
Upper Jhalawan, Tok, the neighbourhood of Kalat, Iskalku, 
Khiizdiir and Baghwana. It is said that Soba, the progenitor of 
the Sobttzais, was a very avaricious man, and had a habit of 
annexing any object wlhich caught his fancy in a tribesman’s house. 
On a certain occasion he happened to visit the house of Hasan 
Kiiizai, who was living in Iskalku with the Shahwania and ordered 
him to kill a calf for him, which was done. Soba then began to 
take possession of other things in the house whereupon Hasan 
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ikillod him. The case was decided by the Khiln, Nasir Khdn I, Population, 
who ordered seven ftxmilies of the Kiazais to be handed pver to the 
successors of Soba and pay the poll tax in future to them- The 
Kiiizaisin Jhalawau are the descendants of these seven families. 

The Sheikh Alimadi are chielly found at Khurmaistiin in Nal and 
a few in the neighbourhood of Wad and Mashkae. 

The origin of the Kambraris is uncertain; one tradition affirms 
that they arc descended from one of the sons of Imam Rambar, 
named Kambar. Masson includes them among the Mii wiiris, 
while according to Maitland they are not connected with one 
another. According to another tradition they are descendants of 
Kambar, a slave of llazrat Ali, and are considered to bo of 
Abyssinian origin. But the general belief among the people 
tliemselvcs is that Kambar was one of the seven sons of MiT 
Ibiahfm and that tliey are, therefore, collaterals of the Ahniadzais 
and Mirwilris, 

The Gurgnilri tribe ( 3,tl25 ) derives its name from ffurr/^ a wmlf, GurgufU-is, 
and they claim to be of Koreish Arab origin. According to local 
tradition they are descended from Mir Gurgin, brother of Mlro, 
the progenitor of the Mlrwaris- They arc divided into Shahb'.\gzai, 

Mfranzai, Azghalzai, Mahrmulaui, Usufari, Sialuzai and KhidrL 
clans, all of which except the Shuhbegzai, wdiicli are tlie dominant 
clan, pay mdZi. 

The headquarters of the tribe are at Chad in the Gidar 
valley where the Chief has a small fort. The Mfranzai live in 
Lakoriau; the Azghalzai in the Ornadi hills and along the Porali 
river ; the Mahintldanis in Saruna, but some of them wander in 
the Kharan hills ; the Usufaris in Liikorian, Porali, and some in 
Shorariid ; the Suibizais in Liikorian and Nal and Borne in tlie 
Mastung valley ; most of the Khidris reside in Kolwa and L*aiij- 
giir and a few in Lakorian. 


The bravery of Mir Giirgln or Gorgind is s^ieoially noted in the 
Mlrwari-Jadgal war poem. His share of the country was half of 
Tutak, Gozhdaghiin as far as Khulkunkad in Surah valley, Lako- 
riiiii, the upper part of Chad in the Gidar valley, a in Jebri, 
and the tract of country from Jebri as far as the Jaui i pass, 
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Population, Khisundun or the part of the valley between Rpdcnjo and Hajika 
and tlie Dasht-i-baddu of Rodenjo. 

Ali Muhaniinad, grandfather of the present GurgnariOfcief, had 
a fight with All Muhammad, liodoni OhioE, near the present Rodeni 
village in which the two Chiefs met their deaths at each other^s 
hands, 

Sardar Shahbaz Khan, the present Chief (1906), succeeded Iiis 
father, ISardur Muhim Khan, who died in 1903 at Sibi on his return 
from the coronation Darhdr at Delhi, llo belongs to the Shah- 
bi'gzai clan and is connected by marriage with the Tarnbriiri Rizaii- 
jau, the Kambrari, the Bajois, the Siimalaris, and the Sasolia, 
Sardar Muhim Khan married a wife from among the Mirwaris 
and later on anotlier from the Dehanis of Kiulran, a daughter of 
Kadirdiid, the famous camel breeder in Khiiran.* By this latter 
wife he left two young sons. The Chief receives a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 300 from the Kalat State and provides 4 sowars 
for the Zahri thdna. 

BiimaUri. TJie Suinaliiri or Suraahini, as they are sometimes called, are 
the descendants of Mir Snmal, one of tlie )}rothora of Miro, tlie 
progenitor of the Mirwaris. Snmal did not, however, join the 
Mirwaris in their w'ar against the Jadgals and did not, therefore, 
receive any share in the land so obtained. The Saidzais, one of 
the strongest ohms of the Surnaluris, arc of Afghan origin. 

The Sumalaris were estimated to number 3/275 in 1901, Tbo 
principal elans exempt from nidli are the llotmiinzai, the domin- 
ant sept of which, the Shadonzai section, reside in Shorardd in 
the Qiietta-Pish in District and in Kahuak in Sarawiin ; the 
Mnidd/ai, Mahmudani, and Sakhtaki. The revenue-paying sec- 
tions include the Burakzai Sheikh Ilusaini, Balokhanzai, Saiadzai, 
Gwahramzai, Daduzai, Loki-Tappori, Sikhi, and Bazaiizai, The 
headquarters of the Chief are at Toba in the Gidar valley where he 
has a small share in a Icdrez^ The Saiadzai live in Kodaand Konisk, 
where they have o^ccupancy rights. The rest of the Sumalaris 
are nomads- and wander with their flocks in Mashkae, Greslia, 
Drakalav, and other parts of the Mengal country. 

The Sumalaris have a bad reputation as robbers. Their present 
Chief is Bluii Khau, born in 1882, wlio lives in Toha, hut the 
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^{jffairs of tlio trib^ are managod by his guardian and Undo, Mir All Fopc'L.mj.: 
Mo rad. This man gave trouble for some time, and was accused 
of three murders and of a number of thefts, and though surarnoned 
two or tlirue limes by the Political Agent in 1899 refused to attend. 

On the 25th of October, 1899, his village, Toba in Gidar, was 
surrounded and his property sold by auction, and he and his ward, 

Bhiii Kbiin, tendered their submission to the Political Agent through 
Mir Mehrulla Khan Raisani, Nazim of Makran, and Sardar 
Muhitn Khan Gurgnari. This example had a salutary efljoct on 
Sardara Shakar Khan Mengal, Pahar Khan Sasoli, and Ma/air 
Khali Bajoi who were not at the time behaving well but therenpoii 
submitted and had their disputes settled. 

The Kalandrdnis (6,308) are descendants of Kalandar, a brother Kalandraiiis, 
of Miro, the progenitor ofr the Mirwarls. The dominant clan is 
the Ferozshazai, to tlie Bliadinzai section of whicJi the Chief 
belongs. Other edans exempt from mdU are the Sanjarzai and tho 
Shadenzai. The clans liable to pay contributions on marriagos 
and deaths (Jrijjdr and purs) to the Kalandrani Chief arc the Sahak- 
ziii, Mfrinzai, Lahrizai, Jallabzai, Chaiiderwari, Hasanari, Khidro, 

Baddajan, Burakzai Smailzai, Siahizai, Darweshzai, Lotari, and 
JSahlhizai. It is stated that Mir Nasir Khan I assigned to Mir 
Kalandar, in recognition of his services in tho Meshed war, his 
right to levy a sheep from the Kalamlranis. Their Chief, tJierefore, 
levies from each family two sheep annually instead of the one which 
is taken by other tribal Chiefs from their goshi clans. 

The present Chief of tho Kalaudranis is Ali Muhammad, son of 
Ferozsha, who lives at Tiitak where be has a fort, Ferozsha is 
still living but after his pilgrimage to Mecca in 1903, he resigned 
in favour of his son. The Kalaudranis live in Tiitak and its adjoin- 
ing hills and some in Porali, Gidar, and Korachav. They combiii 
flockowning with cultivation and have only unirrigated lanJs- 

The Rodenis are descended from Roden, one of tho seven sons of Rod^nis. 
Braho or Bruhim, but it is sometimes as.^rted that Roden the 
progenitor of the tribe was born of a concubine. Most of the 
Rodenis live in the Sarawan country. Their number in Jhalawan, 
in 1901, was 1,565 and included the following sections : Yakub 
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Population, Khdnzai, the dominant clan, Zahrozai, Jamalzai, Jiandzni and 
Nangarzai. Tiie Rodcni Chief claims that the Pir Karis oEGnrgina 
and the C hagai District are liable to payment of mM to him, a 
claim whicl) he has never been able to enforce. 

The Jhalav/iin Rodenu chiefly own lands and water in Stirab 
and Gidar. 

Mir Muhammad Khan, Bahadur Khiinzai, Yakub Khanzai, wdio 
is about 50 years of age and lives in Surjib, is the leading man. 
From 1898 to lOtO he served aS Khan's ndifj in Khu/dar. Tlie 
present Chief is Habib Khan who is a minor and the duties are 
performed by his grandfatlier and guardian, Mir Muhammad Khan, 

SAj<lis, ^p])g Siijdis are regarded by Somo writers as of Scythian origin, 
being descendants of the ancient Sagetae and pi^rt of the force 
that came from the north with Alexander. The dominant section 
of the tribe in Jbalawan are the Sakae locally known as the Saka- 
zai, who scoiu really to be of Scythian origin. Saka still exists on 
the borders of the Caspian, Captain Temple, Political Agent, 
Kalafc, held that the Stijdi were true Balocli, but owing jjartly to 
intermarriage had become gradually amalgamated with the 
Jhalawiiii Brabuis. According to local accounts tlio Siijdis first 
appeared about 18 generations back, from the north, and estab- 
lished themselves in the Gichk valley near Panjgur where the 
ruins of their ancient villages, Saka Kalafc, still exist. 

In 1901 the total number of Sajdis in Jhalawmn was esti- 
mated to he 6,063. The principal rdyo-luihila clans are the 
Giohkizai, Mahmudari and Ahmedari, while the 7na?^-paying clans 
are the Sayiiri and Sangor. The Gichkizai clan is subdivided 
into the Sakazai to which the Chief belongs; the Makakari, Biznari, 
Temdrari, Usufari and Sandwari all of which are haUla, while the 
Bhaet, Ajibani, Gador and Notaui are aliens and were admitted 
into the tribe on condition of payment of mdli. The Ahmedari 
are said to be Rind Baloch while many of the other clans aro of 
Jadgal stock. The Sf kazai are chiefly found in Dardan in the 
Gresha valley, the Ahmedari, Sayari and Mahmudari in lower 
Gresha and at Kandiri in Mashkae, the Sangor in Kcch, Pasni and 
Basol, the Bhiet at Drukopi-dap in Panjgdr, 
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The fend of the Sajdis with the Muhammad ll asnis of Jebri lias Population. 
been mentioned the account of the latter tribe. 

In olden times the Sajdis contributed 300 armed men as sftn. 

They have no gham land in K«achhi, but own lands in Gresha, 

Sajid, Koda and Korask, iho last named three valleys being 
actually cultivated by Sumahlrl tenants who pay rent to tho 
Mahmudari and Ahmedari landlords. 

The present Chief of the tribe is Mir Saka. 

The Sajdis are a peaceful tribe and are connected by marriage 
with the TUzaj^jiui and Rodihiis of Gidar. Tlio Chief himself and 
tho I taibnari section of the Mahmudari are Sunni Muhammadans, 
while almost all the remainder of the tribe belong to the Zikri 
sect. They all speak western Baluchi, and owdng to their differ- • 
once of faith do not visit localities where they would not be free 
from molestation by the Sunnis, though they often migrate to 
Kolwa and Kech wliere they are welcomed by their co-ioligiouists. 

A considerable number have, however, emigrated to Las Bela and 
to the Karachi District, 

The Nicharis in 1901 were estimated to number 1,830 and NicliAris* 
though now niiraericnlly insignificant are undoubtedly a very 
ancient tribe. The tribe gave its name in former day« to thcBi ahui 
capital, which is mentioned in the Ain-%-Alcbari as Kabit-i-nicbara. 

Later it became known as Kalat-i-Baloch, According to local 
traditions Nicharis aro Alikozai Afghans, Their progenitor Aliko 
migrated, with Ids flocks, from Afghanistan to the Nichara country 
which was then in the possession of Tlamir, a Jadgal, who resided 
in the Ilamiri valley. Musa, a Rind Baloch, and Bangiil, the 
progenitor of the Bangulzai Brahuis, came later to NicInirOi 
and with Aliko, killed Haniir, took the country and divided it 
among themselves. The principal clans of the Nicliaris arc the 
Bahadur Khanzai, Bhadiuzai, Khwashdadzai, and Ghulamzai, 
to which may be added the Lahraki, a branch of the Raiaani, 
and Brahimzai, a section of the Labri tribe. None of these 
tribesmen pay any mdli to the Nicharl Chief, but give tlie usual 
contributions on the occasion of a death or a marriage in his 
family. 
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The Lahraki Brdhimzai are all nomads, while the other 
clans mainly reside and cultivate in NicUara. ,Some Nkharis are 
also found in Sarawan. 

It appears that up to the time of Mfr Nasir Khan I both the 
Nicharisaml their neighbours, the randranis, had direct relations 
with the Khan without the iiiterveution of the Zahri Chief. In 
the time of Mir Khudadad Khan many Nlchiiris enlisted in his 
infantry regiment. On the death of their Chief, in 1894?, a dispute 
arose in the family as to the succession, and a state of anarchy 
continued in which the two leading men. Dad Muhammad and 
Diiud Khan, were killed. In 1902 Fazal Muhammad was chosen 
as the headman by a council of elders ; lie died in 1001 and was 
succeeded his minor son, Gauliar Khan. Mir Fateh Khan 
Miisazai, son-in-law of the late Fazal Muhamm(|d, is a man of 
much influence and directs the affairs of the tribe as guardian 
of the headman. He displayed conspicuous bravery in the fight 
against Sardar Gauliar Khun in 1895 on which occasion he received 
several wounds. 

In 1001 the number of Faudninis was estimated to be 340. 
They 'are divided into the following sectioim : Miihammadzai, the 
dominant section, Motuni Ramazanzai or Ramadanzai, Zarrakzai, 
and Jogizai. The parent stock is admitted to be of Rind Baloch 
origin, and the Jogfzais are considered to be of alien and inferior 
stock. The Pandranis have generally held aloof from the Zahri 
Chief and have, like the Nicharis, maintained direct relations with 
the Khan. The present headman is Fateh Muhammad, son of Gul 
Muhammad, who with his clansmen lives in Pandrau, but most of 
the Pandranis are nomad flockowners, grazing their animals in the 
Shidchri and Iskalku hills, in the neighbonrhood of Gazg. A 
number of them liave, during the last fifteen years, migrated to 
Shikdrpur and Karachi Districts in Sind where they are engaged 
in agriculture. 

The Pandranis used to supply 200 men as sdn and their lands 
were subject to paymeiffc of revenue to the Khan known as dan and 
lealang. The former took the shape of 6 mnunds of madder, but 
is no longer imposed, as madder is not now cultivated, while the 
latter consists of 6 gunin or about 30 maunds of rice per annum. 
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The RtUci55aia, who in 1901 numbered 1,277 in Ihalawan, claim 
a connection with tjie liegi or Rcki Baloch of ftlashkol. Ileki 
their progenitor is said to have migrated with his brother, Fakiro» 
from Alasiikcl to Gidar. Ho had a pretty daiigliter who was 
married to Mir Nasir Khan I, and boro him a son, afterwards 
Mir xMahmiid Khan I, During the reigns of these two Khans the 
lU'kixiais were by their favours, enabled to enrich tlunuselves ; 
they were given the Surkh spring in Surah, and later on purchased 
land in Gidar. Their main sections in the Gidar valley arc the 
Khairazai, Gwarumzai, Afgbanzai, and Laskarizai, and the groups 
connected with them are the Fakirozai, Mnhaminadzai, Jangizai, 
Sabagazai, Sabzalizai, Mullazai, Surkhi, Bcguzai and Chaunk. 
The Rckfzai headman is not entitled to levy mdli from any of his 
tribesman. The Rckizais are settled in Gidar and in Damb in the 
Sdrab valley. * “ 

Their leading man is Mfr Miisa Khan, who was born in about 
1828, He served the Khan of Kalat, as ndiff, in Surab, Lahri, 
and Mastung and finally as bis wakil^ but fell into disfavour in 
1901 and resigned his post. He is now settled in Gidar, where 
he owns a considerable amount of land and water. 

The Brahuis are hardly to be surpassed in activity, strength 
and hardiness, being alike inured to the cold of the mountainous 
regions and the lioat of the plains. Their natural fighting 
qualities are by no means despicable. They are slightly inferior 
in physique to the Afghans, but quite as bravo and far more 
hardy and enduring. They are excellent mountaineers and shoot 
very well with their inferior weapons. The Jhalawaii Brahuis 
are considered superior with their firearms. The women of the 
Bizanjau tribe are considered very handsome and so are those 
of Nichdra ; the latter are very dexterous in needlework and 
produce fine specimens of embroidery in silk. But the complexion 
of the ordinary Brahui women soon becomes bronzed inconsequence 
of exposure and they assume a hardy, masculine appearance. Pot- 
linger, who visited the country in 1810, gives the following account 
of the general character of the Brahuis as compared with that of the 
Baloch: *“The Brdhuis are e qually fathfu in adherence to their 
* Pottinger’s Travels in Bahichisiaiu pages 71 and 72. 
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Population, promises, and jfiqually hospitable with the Baluchis, and, on the 
whole, 1 greatV prefer their general cluir^cter. From what' 

1 ha ve already said on it, it is evident that they are a more quiet 
and industrious class, and their habits arc decidedly averse from 
that system of rapine and violence pursued by the other ; nor » 
can wo fairly ascribe this to any sentiment, save a good one, for 
in personal ’ bravery and endurance of privations and hardships, 
the Brahuid are esteemed superior to tbo inhabitants of all tljo 
neighbouring countries: their Chiefs exercise a much more 
despotic authority in the various tribes and Khcls than among 
the Baluchis, and the people are equally tenacious of their 
rcspcctabilitj^ though tliey oI)ey them from a dilTorent feeling. 
In manner they are mild and inolTousivo, though very uncivilized 
and uncouth ; but as the latter is evidently tlio effect of a want 
of worldly knowledge and guile, their awkward attempts to be 
civil please, becanso we see that they are incited to make them by 
a natural propensity to oblige, unaccompanied by any interested 
motive. They are free from the worst traits of the Baluchis, 
which are comprised in being avaricious, revengeful, and cruel, 
and they seldom look for any reward for their favours or services ; 
their gratitude is lasting, and fidelity snob, tliat even the Baluch 
Chiefs retain them as their most conridentiiil and trustworthy 
servants 

Mr. R. IIuglies-Buller, the latest authority, describes the 
Brahui of middle size, square built, and sinewy, with a sharp 
face, high check bones, and long narrow eyes. His nose is thin 
and pointed, ills manner is frank and open ; though active, hardy* 
and roving ho is incomparable with the Baloch as a warrior, but 
ho makes a good scout. * With few exceptions the Brahui is 
mean, parsimonious, and avaricious, and he is exceedingly idle. 
He i.s predatory but not a pilferer, vindictive but not treacherous, 
and generally free from religious bigotry. His extremG ignorance 
is prov,erbial in the country side : ‘ If you have never seen 
ignorant hobgoblins and mountain-imps come and look at the 
Brahui’.” ‘ 

According to local accounts, the dominant classes, and well-to-do 
people in almost every tribe’ differ somewhat from the generality 
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of thoir brethren ia as much ns they lend a conijliratively easier Population'. 
life and are in conjeqiience delicate. To be a Jiiod >shol;, good 
/horseman, and courageoas is their pride, and they oft^n indulge 
in coursing, shooting, and horse-races. The peasantry and 
nomads are on the otljor Irand liardy and liiborions. The 
Zarrakzais among the Zahris are noted i'or their bravery anti 
lioSfjitality and Uie Shahizai Mengals aro rightly proud of some 
of tln ir brave Chiefs, men like the late Wali MuhaTumad Khan 
and Nuruddin, who have left a mark on the history of the tribe, 

Masson considered tlie Mnhimmad Ilasnis to be the bravest 
and most savage of the Ihiloch tribes.’’ The Hotmanzai Sasolis 
have a reputation for fearlessnoi'S and espoeially for prowess in 
ha,nd-to-l\aiul fighting, hut are at the vsame time noted for tlioir 
astonisliing ignorance. Tire Sajdis are brave, but owing to tlio 
peculiar tenets of their faidi are prone to bigotry. The Suinalaris 
were in old limes considered the worst robbers in the country 
The Piindranis are known among th^ir neighbours as the haft- 
hitl or seven in a bag. This nmkname h ts its origin in the 
following story, ilhistrating their Spartan qualities. On a certain 
occasion, a snake lay hi I in a skin in which Hour was kept. 

Seven Pandranis, one after tlic otiicr, put in their hands to take 
out some flour and each ’was bitten in his turn, but not one 
would cry out or let the next know what had happened. 


The anthropomclrical measurements of some of the principal 
tribes taken in 1003 showed the following results : — 


Tribe. 

Average 

('eplinlic 

Iinlox, 

Average 

Nasal 

Index. 

Average 

Stature. 

Average 

Orbilo- 

Niisal 

Index. 

Kalandrani „ 

82-0 

59-8 

C. M. 

121-2 

Miisiani (Zahri) 

80-0 

63-1 

108-1 

110-4 

Muhammad Ilasiii 

81-9 

CO- 9 ' 

1C7-1 

115-9 

Mcngal 

82*8 

54*5 

... 

1200 

1 . 
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PolPUIiATlON. 
Inferior races. 


The inferior litccs are represented by the Khdn’s ulus (6,245), 
Naldbs (856), l^»ri8 (4,177), and servile dependants (5,103). Of 
these the first two, unlike the mass of the Brahni, commonly have 
fixed abodes which they rarely leave, and are never of nomadic 
habits. Loris and servile dependants, of course acco nipany their 
employers or masters. The majority of the Khan’s subjects and of 
the Nakibs are engaged in agriculture, and of the Loris in various 
handicrafts. The class of servile dependants are engaged in 
agricultural work and in domestic service. 

The people who cultivate the Crown lands of Kahit in various 
nidbats in Jhalawan are known as the Khan’s ulus or subjects, 
and, with the few exceptions which are mentioned later, are under 
the direct administrative control of His Highness’ ofiiciHls and 
have no direct concern with the tribal Chiefs. Out of the 6,245 
persons estimated in 1901 to belong to this class, 2,087 are 
Chhuttas inhabiting the Kirthar range and Duriaro on the Sind 
border, and 408 arc Marris. The territorial distribnrion of the 
remaining 3,690 is as follows : 1,317 in the Siirub nidhat compris- 
ing Nigharis (1,094), Alizai DiUiwai*s (223); 537 in Mashkae 
nidhat including Kchars (473), Shahwauis (64); 238 in Khuzdar, 
K\irds, and Cazgi (170), Maliks (42) and Kambrari (2C) ; 575 in 
Baghwuna, Kiird (94), Shahozai (110), Kambrari (64), Kidzai 
(92), Bandija (190), Asiabl (19) ; and 1,023 in Zidi, Kfirkh and 
Chaku, Kori (211), Akhunddni (94), Ajibdni (106), Karelo (165) 
ami Jamot (447). Those residing in the ZJdi, Karkh and Chaku 
valleys claim an equal status with the Susolis owing to many of 
the Jamots having entered into matrimonial connection with them 
and with the Jattaks; they, however, pay revenue to the Kh^n, and 
his ndih exercises full control over them. The PandranisinPand- 
rdn, the Lotianifl, Baia and Kambraris in Norgama plain, the 
D&nyas of Mishkbel and the Gazgi Jattaks of Oazgwere included 
among the Zahri tribe ; and though they are subject, in matters 
appertaining to revenue, to the control of the Khdn^s ndih^ they 
deal in other matters with the headmen of their clans and through 
them with the Zahri Chief* 

The Nakibs of Jhalawdn claim connection with their compatriots 
in Makrin, where they are also known as Darzadas. Their number 
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in Jhiilawdn was estimated hi 1001 to be 865, (|l whom 650 are Poi^ulation. 
included in the Zajiri tribe. These chiefly live m the Milla pass 
where they cultivate as tenants of Musianis and otliers, •and some 
of them have acquired land by purchase. They speak Brahui, 
have adopted Brahui customs, and are gradually rising in the social 
scale. The remainder of the Kakibs (206) are scattered iu 
Khuzdar, Baghwana, Karkh and Ghakn and aro engaged in 
cultivation (as tenants) and some as weavers* They are treated as 
Khan’s telus and are subject to tlie ndid Khuzdar, 

These curious gypsy folk aro scattered throughout tlie country, Tjorls. 
and a number of them may be found attached to every tribe or 
tribal group. Those in Jhabiwan are known as the Sarmastaria 
I rom Sarmast whom they claim as the ir progenitor and who accord- 
ing to their accounts was a brother of Ahmad, from whom the 
Alimadzai Brahiiis are descended; but other tribesmen coiisidcr 
this claim preposterous. These Loris arc either handicrattsmeii 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths, and goldsmiths, or musicians and 
reciters of ballads at marriage and funeral ceremonies in tlie families 
of leading tribesmen in whose guest hou.ses they also discharge the 
necessary menial services. They arc under the special protection 
of the clans and tribes to which they aio attached, and arc very 
jealous of tlioir privileges and rights. Those Loris who aro not 
settled, but wander about the country, besides pursuing the occu- 
pations above mentioiicd, practise jugglery, and their women aro 
said to be ejtperts in pplmistry and fortune-telling. The Loris 
arc known as rogues and vagabonds and their petty thieving and 
cheating are proverbial. The total number of Loris in the Dis- 
trict in 1901 was 4,177. 

The servile dependants known asLangav or Klniiiazud are found Bervlle depen- 
in almost every respectable household and are mostly the descen- 
dants of war prisoners brought in from lime to time by the 
Bralmi lashkars during the reign of Mif Nasfr Kiian I from 
Makran. To these have been added fresh supplies similarly 
obtained in later years. They are ein ployed iu household work, 
and also in agriculture and are well treated. In 1901 their 
number in Jhalawan was 5,103, of whom 1,553 were in the Biznn- 
jau, 1,492 in the Mcngal, 474 in the Muhammad Ilasni and 
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PoPOtATroK. itOS in the GuwnSri tribal area, the remainder being distribnted 
over the Kalan^dni, Kambrari, Nicb^ri, and Bekizai tribes. 

t ■ 

HijidttB. TJio number of Hindus in Jlialawan is insignificant, amounting 

in 1901 to only 381 souls. Most of them are temporary residents 
hailing chiefly from Kachhi and Sind, and are engaged in trade 
at Sdriib, Nal, Khuzdar, Mashkae, Wad, and other important 
places. They are the financiers of the tribesmen, and are 
specially protected by the Chiefs and headmen. They generally 
winter in their own homes and return to Jhalawan in suoamer. 
They are not strict observers of caste, would drink water from a 
tribesman’s mashalc and use liis griddle to bake bread on. The 
Hindus have a local place oi pilgrimage at Shobro near Khuzdar 
which they call Asiapiiri, where there is a spring of water, and 

where they hold the New Year’s fair in the mouth of WisdIeJu 

• 

Religion. The major portion of the population are Snnni Muhammadans 
but most of the Sajdis and some of the Muhammad Hasnis living 
in the Mashkae valley profess the Zikri creed. 

Isldm. The Saiads and mullda alone know something, and even they 

but little, about the forms of their religion. The higher classes 
are devout in performing their prayers at the stated times, in 
keeping the fasts, and in setting apart a portion of their income 
for mMt, but for the rest gross superstition takes the place of 
religion, and there is a general belief in the intervention of 
saints in the pursuits of daily life. These saints are invoked to 
cure disease, to avert calamities, to bring rain, and to bless the 
childless with offspring. Although the Brahuis are now pro- 
fessed Sunnis, there are indications that they have been much 
influenced by Shiah doctrines daring long subjection of the 
country to Persia, and mourning is to this day observed in many 
a village during the Muharram. The Sheikh section among the 
Mengals and tlie Sdsolis are treated as a sacred and 
credited with the power to exorcise evil spirits, cure various 
disea^s, and the former also with causing rain. Saiads, too, play 
an important part, and their amulets, charms, and blessings are 
constantly in request*. Unlike the Afghdns the Brdhuis are little 
affected by the fanaticism of the priesthood which is very scantily 
represented among them. Among the local Saiads and wmlto 
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the most influential men are Saiad Ghulam Sin'll of Nahig in Popitlation. 
Sind, who exercisi^s a vast influence more «pecialJj in the 
Khuzddr nidbat. The Saiads of Mastung and Nichara also 
command considerable respect among the people. iS^mong the 
common superstitions are the following: If some one calls to a 
Brihui as he is starting on a journey he must sit 

down before going farther. If, immediately after starting, a 
donkey brays, or a sparrow comes flying in front, or the ankle 
thong of his sandal breaks he must return home and start again. 

The cawing of a crow upon the wall of a house portends some 
calamity to the owner ; a girl who 1ms only one brother will not 
wash her head on a Sunday lest some ill-luck befall him; a 
married woman must not wash her hair on a Wednesday for fear of 
losing her husband ; salt will not be given to a stranger after 
sunset for fear* that tlie luck of the house may be lost ; the wild 
fig tree is neither cut nor burnt. There is a general belief in evil 
spirits and their powers of theft and as a protection against thorn 
the grain on tho threshing floor is encircled by a line drawn with 
a sword, and some twigs of the fcmmlcdr (Po(/anum hannala) 
together with the naked sword are planted in it until it can bo 
measured for division. 

Ordeal by water is very common, and . in pre-British days 
“ordeal by fire’’ was resorted to for the purpose of determining 
the innocence or guilt of a suspected thief. A small ditch was 
filled with hot embers over which the accused was required to 
walk. If tho man came out of the ordeal unhurt his iimocenco 
was held proved and the accuser was compelled to pay him some 
compensation. 

The Zikri or Dai religion is, as already stated, professed by the 
Sdjdis, with the exception of the Chiefs family and the Habiuiri 
section of the Mahiniidari clan, who are Sunnis, and also by some of 
the Muhammad Hasnis. A detailed account of the Zikris is given 
at pages 116 — 21 of Chapter I of the Makrdn Gazetteer, The sect 
appears to bo of Indian origin and was founded by one Muhammad 
of D^ndpur in Jaunpar, who is variously stated to have been an 
Afghan or a Saiad, He wandered to the Deccan, Gujrat and 
Bikaner, Jaisalmdr, Sind, Kandahar, and Farrah where he ultimately 
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PortTLAi’ioN. died, but the Kikris of Makrdu believe that from Farrah he 
visited Mecca, pledina, and Aleppo, and cam,e to Kech where he 
preached His doctrines for ten years on the Koh-i-Murad. Their 
principal doefcrines^are — 

1. That the dispensation of the Prophet Muhammad has 
come to an end and he has been superseded by the Mahdi, 

2. That the Prophet Muhammad’s mission was to preach and 

spread the doctrines of the Koran in their literal sense, but that 

it remained for the Mahdi to put new constructions on their 
meaning. Tlnvt the Mahdi was in fact the Sdhih-e-idioil of the 
Kor^n. 

3. That prayer (naind::) has been dispensed with, and that 
instead of namdz people should resort to :dkr^ 

4. That the fast of the Ramzdn need not l>3 kept. 

5. That the recognised formula of the Muhammadan faith 

should be dropped and the formula la ildJia iilalldh, Muhammad 
Mahdi Rasul ullah should he adopted instead. 

(i. That instead of ^ahtt at the rate of one-fortieth, mhr 
should be given at the rate of one-teuth. 

7. That the world and the goods of the world should 
be avoided. 


The orthodox Sunnis regard the Zikris with hatred, but most 
of; th(3;r immediate Sunni neighbours do not object to have 
marriage relations with them. 


Occupation. 


Owing to iho tribal system of ennxneration followed in the 
Census of 1901, no complete record was obtained showing the 
occupations of the people. The population may roughly be 
divided into four classes by occupation : landowners, cultivators, 
ilockowners, and artisans. 


Most of the population is engaged in agriculture combined 
witli flockowning. The Chiefs, headmen, and their relations as 
well as other well-to-do people employ tenants, most of whom 
are servile dependants with some tribesmen who do not own 
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snflBlcient land to support them, while the rest j|)f the peasantry Populattoh. 
cultivate their own larids. The principal daises engaged as 
tenants in Jhalawau are the following: Nigharis an^ Mnllazaia 
in the Surab-Gidar valley ; the Rais and the Lotianis in Norgiima 
(Zahri), tlie Kurds, Gazgis, Bandijas in Baghwiina and Khiizdar ; 

Jamots and others in Karkh and Chaku; the KorU in Zidi ; tho 
Kchars and Naldba in Mashkae ; LAngavs in Niil and W ad ; and 
a number of Muhammad IlasiuB and Bizanjans have etnbnnkcd 
fields in the Mirwari country where they have occupancy rights. 

The Nicharis, Pandranis, and Miihamrnadzai Mciigals of 
Mamatawa cultivate their own lands. Except such of the 
tribesinoii as pos9(3Ss irrigated lands, they generally sup])lernent 
their means of livelihood by flocks of sheep and goats, a detailed 
account of which is given in Chapter II. The principal flock- 
owning tribes arc the Mthigals, the Sumalaris, and the Muliammad 
Ilasnis. 

The artisans are chiefly derived from among the Xioris, who 
are found in ISurab, Gidar, Zahri, Khuzdar, Nal, Wad, and other 
important places. Their chief oceup.ations are those of bhicksrnitli, 
carpenter, bard, and musician. There are a few families of Nakjb 
weavers in Karkh and Chaku who weave coarse cotton cloth 
and some dyers in Nil, Wad, Oriidch, Khuzdir and Jiu. 

At tho head of each tribe there is a Chief or sarddr, whoso position SocinI life, 
is unassailable and th<3 particular group to which the sarddt belongs 
forms a small aristocracy which takes special p>rccedcaco in tiie 
tribe. \V*ithin the tribe the precedence of each chm, section, and 
sub-section is marked and defined, and the head of each such group 
takes precedence strictly in the order of his group. Below iJii'so 
social equality is the rule. The Ahmadzais, as members oi' the 
reigning dynasty, take precedence above all others. Closely 
connected with them are tlie Iltazais, The social superiority of 
both of these groups is due to their connection with the ruling 
family. Next to these, the Zarrakzais, tlie h('ad of the Jhalawau 
division of the Brahui confederacy, have social precedence above all 
others. The question of social precedence among tho Chiefs of 
different tribes in tljo Jirgas and darhdrs is frcqucnl Jy in dispute. 
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PoPniiATioN, The first seat darbdr is disputed between Ihe ZarrakzMS and 
Iltdzais ; the sedVnd is assigned to the Mengal Chief, the third 
also is in 'dispute between the Muhammad Hasni and Magassi 
Chiefs though the latter was allowed to occupy it at the Darbdr held 
by II. R. H. the Prince' of Wales in March, 1906. The order of 
precedence among the rest of the Jhalawdn Chiefs is as follows: — 
Bizanjau, Musiani, Jatlak, Sdsoli, Gurgnari, Hdruni, Khidrdni- 
Bajoi, Kambrdri, Sumdidri, Kalandrani, and Sdjdi. There are 
certain sections in ea.ch tribe known as Ichafi or goshi, the mem- 
bers of which are looked on as of inferior status, and below these 
again, in the social scale come the CJiannals (who are of Jadgal 
origin and constitute a small nomadic section of several tribes 
especially the Zahri) ; Loris, Nalcfbs, and sen-ilc dependants with 
whom no self-respecting tribesmen of rdj-o~habila would intermix. 

a 

As already stated the members of the sarddr JchHs or 
families of the Chiefs have a recognised social position, and 
it is considered au hononr to marry into those families* The 
tribesmen endeavour to intermarry among their own septs or 
among septs of a similar social status among other tribes, but the 
poorer classes do not object to give their girls in marriage to men 
of outside tribes, and this action does not entail any social stigma. 
Many of the poorer classes give their daughters in marriage to the 
Jatsof Kachhi,and this isremarkable as the Jats, as a subject-race, 
are held in great contempt. 

The Brahui custom of taking and giving the news {ahwdl or chek 
habar) prevails iu all parts of the district. The manner in which 
it is conducted is regulated by the strictest etiquette, and is as 
follows:*^ 

When a new-comer arrives at a place whore several members of 
a tribe are assembled, he offers the usual Musalman BfllamUaih or 
“ peace be with you,’' and is usually answered with wa alaikomus- 
saldm qt with you be peace.*’ Should the man be of a superior 
status all present rise and welcome him (ba Jehairat) who asks 
them to sit hkairat); water and tobacco (dir^o^chilum) are 

now offered ; this done the person highest in rank enquires the 
nows. To an equal he would say lend ahwdl n& mehrbdni iardb 
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(favour mo with your nows), to a person of m|jldlc class, tena I^opolation. 
ahwdldte at6y and an inferior ahwdl lea or givejyour news. The 
enquiries are not so profuse as in Sarawan and are litriited to the 
welfare of the person concerned, his immediate relations, and gene- 
rally about his tribesmen. When the new-comer has done, the 
leading man among those present gives his news. The tribesman 
when giving news would generally begin by good wishes for his 
sarddr (sarddr nd durdlchi)» 

Hospitality is universally considered a duly, but the duty of Hospitality, 
entertaining strangers ordinarily falls on Chiefs, headmen, and 
other well-to-do people. Every village or settlement has a blanket 
tent set apart for the guests. The guests are entertained accord- 
ing to their status; a sheep will be killed for a guest of rank, sarddr 
or headman, while an ordinary stranger must be content with 
what meals are ready. Bedding, grain, and fodder for the 
guest’s animals are also freely supplied. The custom is 
carried to such an extreme as to plunge many men of position 
into debt. 

Chiefs of the tribes and headmen of clans claim, from the Co-operation 
groups classed as goslii or Ichafi^ a hereditary riglit to levy contri- i^besmen! 
butions on the occasion of a death or a marriage in their family, 
the former being known as lijjdr and the latter as purs. Tliey 
have a fixed rate, ordinarily one sheep per family. Prom their 
kinsmen, known as rdj-o-lcahila the headman cannot demand these 
contributions, but they are made voluntarily. The tribesmen 
among themselves raise vSubscriptions ( bijjdr ) on the occasion of 
marriages and circumcisions, or when an individual has been reduced 
to poverty by unavoidable misfortunes through no fault of his own, 
or when he has to pay a heavy fine. These are made in cash or 
kind and regarded as debts of honoui*. On the occasion of a death, 
the kinsmen who come to condole with the deceased's family bring 
with them a sheep, some corn or cash, as purs, and the family are 
fed for the first three days by their relations. The custom of pu'f^s 
even obtains in the ruling family of Kalut, and the Khiin sends 
purs at a rate which is fixed for each sarddr of the Jhalawdn and 
Sarawan confederacy. The rates for the Jhalawdn Chiefs are as 
follows : — 
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Zarrak7.ai Aipl Iltdza!> Us. 21 ; MJngal, Mabammad Haeni, 
Magassi, Bizaiijjii, and Musiaui» Rs. 10 ; Gurgnari, Sasoli, Jattak, 
Khidraiii, Bajoi, Nicluiri, and Pandraiii, Rs. 11. Tliesc contribu- 
tions are sent by the Khan on the death of a Chief, or near male 
relation of his such as a son or a brother. In the case of sarJurs 
of high rank, such as those of the Raisani or Z«hri tribe the Khuii 
ordinarily condoles with the family personally, in the case of a 
middle class sarddr he sends his son or brother, while in the case 
of minor Chiefs and heads of clans the duty in performed by one 
of the Klian’s orticials on his behalf. 

On the succession of a sarddr, the Khau confers upon him a 
I'hillal, the quality or quantity of which is also fixed as follows: — 

(1) Zarrakzai Chief — one Kashmere shawl, one piece of brocade, 
QUO horse with silver harness and one dagger with a golden hilt. 

(‘2j Mchigul — same as Zarrakzai but without the dagger. 

(3) Muhammad llasni, Magassi, Bizanjau, and Miisiiinl, each — 
one Kashmo re shawl, a piece of brocade, and a chogu, or loose over- 
coat of broadcloth (jndhuf), 

(4) Gni'gnarl, Sasoli, Khidrani, Jattak, and Bajoi — one Thatta 
a coarser piece of brocade and an ordinary choga. 

(5) Nichari, Pandraiii, and other minor headmen — a Thatta 
Inncji and a piece of malrnal (cotton cloth). 

There is in vogue a method of co-oporation known as hashar or 
ashar in accordance with which all the villagers and friends of a 
za7)nnddr help him in erecting a hut or new embankment (band), 
or in repairing an old one; when thus employed, they and their 
animals are fed by the person for whom the work is being done. 

The majority of the people have only two daily meals, one in 
the morning between 10 and 1 2 a.m, and the other at sunset. 
The former is called swdra and the latter ahdm. During the 
spring when milk is ^abundant many of the flockowners have 
only one solid meal, in the evening, subsisting mainly on milk for the 
morning meal. Only well-to-do people take a third meal called 
nihdri iu the early morning which in summer consists of broad and 
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ourds, and in winter of dates and butter. Wheat is the staple food PoruLATp'W. 

grain and is made an to both leavened (hhmuri) ^unleaveued 

(j)atir%) cakes baked on a stone griddle {tdfu). Tho unleavened 

cakes are more commonly in use. Travellers and shepherds on the 

march eat Icurnu made by wrapping dough round a heated stone 

and putting it in the embers, or which is bakod by putting 

tho dough under hot ashes “and embers or licatod sand. In the 

Mirwari country barley is the staple food grain, aud in the M!dla 

pass rice, while tlio j)ooplc of Mtishkai! like those of Makran, 

largelyu.se dates. The poorer chis.sos in lower and western tlhala 

wan often substitute for wheat, making it into cakes. Porridge 

made of crushed wheat or pulse, and cakes of pnsh (millet) are 

also used. Pisht or loty a porridge made of half- parched barley 

flour, is considered a delicacy. 

• h 

Most of tho people eat their bread plain ; but tho use of a ])ulBe 
as a relish xs coininou in the Zahri country* An infusion of 
shildnchy dried whoy, is poured over pieces of bread to wliiidi boiling 
ghi and onions are added. 1-lockowiiers and others who own shoe]) 
and goats generally use butter-iniJk (fcMsun) with their meals. 

Fresh meat is commonly used by the Chiefs, headmen or well-to-do 
people, among whom gi*t?en tea is now finding favour. In the winter 
hhadit or fattaoy a kind of biltong, is used by the people in Upper 
Jhiilawan. It is generally made of mutton. Sheep are sjxecially 
hittened for the purpose and are killed about the end of October* 

The carcass is skinned and cleaned and the spine and larger bones 
removed. It is then scored over with a knife and rubbed with salt? 
wrapped in a sack and set aside for the night to drain, !Next day 
it is again salted, a stick is fastened as a spreader across each pair 
of legs and the whole finally suspended from a pole or a tree in 
the open. It is ready for use in about a month. It is c*YaTjiiii(3d 
from time to timo and more salt and occaaioually asafetida are 
rubbed in, if it shows signs of decomposition. 

When ready it is cut up and stored in a jar or sliecp FkUi and 
is fit for use till March. Most people eat * it once - a week or 
OD very cold days. Pieces of wheatou bread arc bi’oken into the 
gravy and eaten with the boiled Hosh. It is xisual to cook tlio 
hhadit with mtmg pulso when it is called hhadit-o-pdtL 
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The milk commonly drunk is that of sheep or goats, and 
sometimes cijmela. Cows are mostly kept by the people of 
Lower Jhalawan and Hah river and the Mula pass, and those who 
own irrigated lands. Curds, made with rennet or panerband 
(Wiihania ooagulana)^ form tlio basis of most preparations. 
But ter- milk is much consumed, next in demand to which is 
shildnch^ or cakes of boiled whey, which arc dried and mixod 
w ith salt. 

Mulberries in their season in some places form the staple food 
of tlui poor. Fresh dates, grapes, apricots, pomegranates, and 
melons are eaten largely. Large quantities of clate.s arc imported 
from Maknln and the principal varieties comprise Jmrahi^ 
muzdvatii pappOy jwdnsor and Icahruba, Wild plants called garbust 
and sareshlco have long been employed as vegetables and young 
lucerne shoots are also not despised. In Upper Jhalawdn the 
fruit of the pistacia khanjah {givaih) is largely used iu autumn 
and winter. 

Tobacco is used generally throughout the district for smoking 
and chewing, and for the latter purpose is mixed with ashes 
of naromh (Ephedra pachyclada). Snuff imported from India is 
used more especially by the elderly and the well-to-do. 

The cooking and eating utensils arc few ; they usually consist 
of a tripod, a stone griddle, an earthen pot, another of copper, 
a few drinking bowls, and a wooden plate used both for kneading 
and eating. vSkiiis of goats and sheep are in use in every honso- 
hold and include khwa, for keeping water; Mzah for milk and 
curds ; zik for gld ; and Idt for flour. Other articles in domestic 
use are rnader.of goats’ hair, such as jivdl, a sack for flour, handuri 
or parzona on w^hich bread is served. 

PottiiigoT and Masson, both of whom visit(‘d the country in the 
early part of the 19ih century, were struck with the simplicity 
of the Brdhui dress. The former remarked that “ the Brahui 
always dresses in the same style, and whether it be summer or 
winter, freezing hard, or under a vertical sun, his whole 
clothes are comprised in a loose white shirt, a pair of trousers of 
the same tcxturci and a felt cap ; the shepherds sometimes wear a 
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covering of white felt, made so as to wrap round the body and roiniLAXio 
come to a peak above the crown of the head. , The dress of a 
female consists of a long shift and a pair or troufiers, both of 
cotton clotli ; and after they arrive at the age of puberty they wear 
over the former a kind of stays, made to laco behind, the fronts 
of which are decorated with ridiculous devices of birds or 
animals worked in coloured worsted,” This last garment, how 
ever, is now absolutely unknown, and Pottinger probably inist(»ok 
for stays tlie embroidered patches on the breast of the shift which 
are universally worn to this day. Masson states that^tlio iikmi 
wear a loose upper garment or frock called kus^ extending nearly 
to the feet and giving a disorderly and womanish appearance, 
ihoir trou^:.ors Avero narrow at the bottom. For (joverings to the 
head two or three varieties of chintz cap, stuffed with cotton and 
fitting close to tlio liead were in use, the Pnihiii patt<;rn ns w<'JI 
as trrnt oi Inimris of Las, being distinguished by a small tuft or* 
button in the centre of the crown. The inlnibitants of towns went 
slices, wliile the nomads have a kind of sandal ; a broad Jeathor 
thong, frequently highly decorated and punctured with embroi- 
dered holes, encircling the instep, the toes being exposed, while f rom 
this thong a more slender one passes round the ankles. Ltmgu or 
turbans are not in general use. The .women are arrayed in 
large loose gowns which cover them from head to foot and wear 
no trousers. The robes are ornamented witli a profusion of 
needlework in silks of diverse colonrs and patterns, a chddar or 
a hi-rge piece of cloth is universally worn, thrown over the head and 
trailing along the ground. Tlie head is moreover bouml with a 
fillet of black stuff or silk. The women have a due proportion of 
trinkets, as armlets, oar-rings, nose-rings, etc. Oruamculs of 
lapis lazuli are very common. The women in towns, of tJjfy 
wealthy classes, may dress in trousers, and may affect to hidf- 
their faces on the appearance of a stranger, but these are 
practices arising from imitation.” 

The description given by Masson still holds good to a 
considerable extent, though among the weil-to-do classes there Las 
been an appreciable change. 

The ordinary dress of the poorer classes consists of a cotton 
shirt coLtou trousers {shalwur)^ a wrapper {IcMri), and a 
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Population, cheap turban; the whole costing about Rs. 4 to 5. To 
this is added a woollen coat (shdl) with ojven sleeves costing 
from Its. S to oi On their feet the men wear sandals (cAavat) 
made of leather, the cost being about lis. 1-8, or of the dwarf palm 
leaves where ibis plant grows. Shepherds wear a felt cap only, 
in few cases, however, it is covered by a turban of a cheap sort ; 
other articles of their dress are of inferior quality, the wliole 
costing about Ua. 4. 

The better classes wear a muslin turban {dastdr), tied over nn 
Afghan peaked cap {India), a sliirt (Inis) reaching to ilie knee, 
made of white longeloth and calico and buttoning on the right 
shoulder, an<l baggy trousers (shalwdr)* To the abovo are added 
a cotton wrapper (JeheH) for summer v/ear, and a thick cotton 
wrapper (kJics) in winter which costs from Ks. 3 to (k On their 
feet they wear alioes imported from Kaldt, Kachbi, and Multan. 
Chavats have been replaced by shoes in tlio iieighbourhood of 
Surdb, Zahri, Nal, and Khuzdar, and by individuals who have 
(•ccasion to be in touch with Sind and Quetta. The total cost of 
an ordinary dress is about Its* 7. 

The rise in the standard of living is noticeable in the general 
iiriproveniont in the style of the dress of the more wealthy, many 
of whom wear good turbans (lunpis)^ embroidered coats, and 
cotton cloths of Knglish manufacture are now in common use 
especially those known as sdn and liitAbi^ 

Womon'H A woman's dross ordinarily consists of a long shift (kiis) 
ross, reaching tlio ankles, a pair of drawers (shalwdr), and a wrapper 

(gud). The poorer classes do not generally nse the drawers, 'riio 
shifts and wrappers of iho better classes are sometimes made of 
silk ; they are ordinarily of red cotton (alvjdn). For drawers a 
cheap striped cloth {aldcAa) is pupiilar. 'Fhe shifts are richly 

embroidered in front, 

> 

The total cost of a womarfs dress, in an avernge case, is about 
Rs. 10, but wh»iu highly embroiderod pieces for the shirt are 
used, they cost considerably more. On their feet the women 
wear a shoe (wiocAn), that irnjmrted from Maknin being known up 
laykati ; the nomads use a sandal {iduwaC)^ Every muT‘ied 
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wom:iii possesses an embroidered shirt made of silk or some good Pofulatiox. 

material and a wra^^per which were presented to her on the day 

of her wedding and are kept for use on special oii^casions, but for 

common use a less embroidered garment of ordinary quality 

usually siillices. The married women generally wear a red shirt 

and are further distinguished by wearing ear-rings ( 2 ?anara), 

Widows always put on a black or a white plain shift. Ornamenfs 
arc confined to cheap rings, worn in the nose and ears and on the 
bauds and feet. Shells and beads are in common use among the 
poorer classes. 

The men generally wear long hair (pishkav)- The hair of ilie Hair, 
lonudes is parted in the centre, made, smooth and glossy by the 
applioation of various gums, and brought behind the ears, whence 
it ivS plai/i:d in two braids of three strands each, one braid on each 
side of the head. These braids are prolonged by false plaits 
{photil) of worsted or silk, usually red in colour, Tho two chotil 
are connected about the level of the waist by a woollen thread 
{^choiMand) , The married women also wear short locks {^ulf) of 
hair on each templo. 

The nomadic |)opulation generally live in blanket touts (gidarts) Dwellings, 
in the winter, and in summer in a temporary shevltor mado l)y 
spreading mats over poles (manah). The giddhs are made of goats* 
liair and generally consist of 11 laeces ordinary 

width of each of which is 3 feet, and the length from 15 to 24 feet, 

Tiireo of these pieces stitched together Form the ily and two stitched 
togotlier form each of tho four walls. They are si retched over 
curvetl wooden poles known as yinddr. In the front of each giddn 
there is usually a small courtyard fenced in by bushes. A giddn 
costs from Us. 25 to Us, 30 and shoulvl last f(.»r several years. 

Only tho welhto-do can afford a separate giddn for their ffocks, 
and as a rule in winter the family, lambs, kids, and all herd togetlier 
at night in the same tent, Gidans are also used by tlie cultivators 
in the spring and summer and .by permanent residents while on 
the march. The nomads shift their tents ordinarily within their 
respective tribal jurisdictions from place th place in search of 
pasture, Tho giddn is waterproof. The numerous eucnmpnieuts 
of these black tents form a characteristic feature of tho country 
during tho spring^ 
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The permanent inhabitants in Upper Jhalawdn have mud huts, 
which in Zahri and Ilarboi have generally two storeys, while the 
houses of tho sarddrs and headmen often take the shape of forts 
for offensive and defensive purposes, the walls being loopholcd. 
The cost of these varies from Us, 100 to 300. In tho Mnla pass, 
KoMchi and Mas hkae valleys, the huts are made of tamarisk 

hurdles. The dimensions vary, tho larger huts being often about 
20 feet by 10. Each family has usually two huts, one of 
which is the ura or family dwelling place and the other {bae-i) ia 
used for storiiig fodder, A third hut for cattle {ger or ged) i« 
sometimes provided separately. During the winter some of the 
pennniicnt residents keep thoir cattle in an underground hut 
known as Tcond or Ichond. The huts arc K;enerally made facing tho 
south and east in order to avoid the cold north winds in the winter, 
Caves ill hills, known locally as hbddy are aoinelimes used bv 
nomads in winter in Paudriin, Marnatuwa, and the Dhrun hills. 

No beds or lamps are used by the majority of tho tribesmen, 
either settled or nomad, and llie household furnituro is scanty, 
consisting generally of a few carpels, quilts, and pillows which arc 
piled on one side of tho hut or giddri, skins for water, grain, Hour 
and gM, a stone griddle, some cooking pots and a handuiill 
(nusJchal), 

Tho method of burial usual among Muhammadans is in vogue, 
the body being laid on its back with tlie head to the north and tho 
face turned to the west. The mulld draws the haliuia either on a 
strip of clotli (^patti) which is wrapped round the forehead, or on a 
stone which is placed close to the head in the w^all of the grave. 
Mourning lasts for three days in the case of a person over seven 
years old and for one day in that of a child. On the first day no 
food is cooked, but the family of the dcc(Jascd is fed by friends and 
relations. Persons coming to condole with the family from a 
distamce bring a sheep or some cash as an offering (^purs) and are 
entertained by the bereaved family. In case of the death of Chiefs 
tlie headmen of clans and sections pay formal visits of condolence 
to the lieir of the deceased on behalf of their clans and present to 
liim a daskir in acknowledgment of his position, the wdli -paying 
subjects hiiving to make other fixed contributions (pur.s). 
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Two stones are placed on a grave, one at tlie head and tlie other Populatiow. 
at the foot, those* in cases of mrdars and headmen being larger 
and in such cases the graves are often surroundtA by * low mud 
walls. 

The nomads, if on the march, temporarily inter a corpse (arndnai) 
and whou convenient remove it to the tribal cemetery. When a 
man dies childless (aiwdr) sheep are killed, a stono cairn, an 
enclosure for a inosqne and a miniature hearth to represent a 
guest-house, aro erected in his name on a public thoroughfare — 
these memorials being collectively known as bdclofarr. The Zikris 
olfer no prayer — nimdz jandsa — for the dead. 

The amusementB are such as one would expect to find among AnuiBeiriftiits 
a wild and uncivilized j^eople. The indoor game that is most 
popular is lcat6t^ wliich somewhat resembles chess and is played 
with 9 or 18 pebbles or pieces of wood known as the nuh-bandi or 
hazMah-handiy respectively. Boys play with knuckle bones 
or bedi) and are also fond of marbles (yorf). Mention may be 
made of the common amusernoiit followed by Brahuis, during the 
winter of assembling by the fire-side and solving riddles 
which arc known as chdeha. The most popular outdoor 
games are hu,ji or yw, a kind of prisoners base ; allahdddy a kind 
of hide and seek ; wrestling (inal or bale) ; and tilli which is played 
witli bat and ball. Uacing tent-pegging (jiezabdsi), and 

dancing (ch/jj) are also indulged in on festive occasions, such as the 
Id and at marriages and circumcisions. The ehdp performed by the 
people of Nicharaand Zahri is famous. It is popular among both 
men and women. The dancers move in a circle, clapping their 
hands ; a Lori generally stands in the centre and boats the drum. 

Men and women dance in separate circles. Coursing is done only 
by a few of the well-to-do. Shooting is considered an accompJisJi- 
meut and the variety ol: shihdr known as wery by which wild 
sheep are rounded up and then driven past the concealed 
sportsmen is especially affected by Chiefs and men of position. 

Singing is also a popular amusement, but* is practised generally 
by Loris who make a speciality of ballads commemorating .ribal 
heroes, each tribe generally possessing a musician whose services 
are requisitioned on festive occasions. Young lads often indulge 
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l*OPTJL4Tiow. in reciting Balachi ballads and playing a kind of guitar called 
damhnra. <• 

• y 

Festivals. The only festivals of consequence are the two Ids known as 
hhalla4d and chuna4d, which are celebrated at all villages and 
encampments ; on these occasions horse races, tent-pegging and 
dancing form the chief amusement. 

Rhrinefi. Shrines are ubiquitous, almost every village graveyard and 
important points on principal routes having a patron saint. 
Reverence for such saints is very strong among the whole of the 
population. The majority of these shrines consist of little more 
than a heap of stones or a rough mud or stone enclosure, 
surrounded by some poles to wliich rags, horns of wild goats 
and metal bells are attached. The shrine of Pir Shah Kamal in 
Zxdi is, however, enclosed in a solid structure. *Tho best known 
shrines in the district are those of Pir Sultan Arifi in Norgama 
(Zahri), Saklii Ramadan in Rodenjo, Lalla Sulaiman in Siirab, 
Pfr IJrnar on the banks of the Siman river near Khiizdar, Pir 
Shah Kamal in Zidi, Pir Ldkha in the Mdla pass (a special resort 
of childless women), Husain Biri in Wanirna near Chaku, and 
Pir Kalandar in the Ledav river, a tributary of the Milla. The 
shrine of Sultdii in Zaliri is much revered by the people and any 
offeuder who takes refuge within its precincts is safe so long as he 
remains there, 

Pir Umar’s shrine is on the banks of the Simdn river, midway 
from Khuzdar to Waher. The saint is said to have met with his 
death in Paiijgur where his shrine still exists and where be is said 
to have dispersed the forces of the Mongols by miracles aiid 
rescued the people of Faiijgur from further trouble at their hands. 
There is a pool of water containing fine fish, the preserve of the 
saint, and in it suspected offenders are tried by ordeal. 

The shrine of Pir Slit^h Kamdl is in a magnificent mausoleum 
at Zidi on the banks of the Kolachi river. His descendants who 
reside at Nabfg iu Sind have immense influence in Kliuzddr, as 
they are credited with possessing power to increase, decrease, or 
stop the water-supply of rivers and Mrezes. They are given 
onc-third of the produce of the State lauds in Karkh, Rs. lOO 
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por annum out of the sung proceeds of Khu;idar, and also levy PopeLATios. 

various small contributions known as tuh in Khuzdar and Kalat. 

• 

Both among girls and lioys many names are to^be found which Names and 
are possibly oi toternistlc origin. They are borrowed from trees, 
plants, and animals, such as f/wani (pistachio), Icha/i (olive), and 
malahAi (locusts) ; such names arc, however, mostly confined to 
the servile classes and to the more ignoraut classes among the 
Brahuis. A totem Istlc name is given when previous children 
have died young, the belief being tliat a child named aiter a plant, 
etCr, will have a long life. In other cases the denominations used 
for nien are those usual among Muhammadans while, in the case 
of women, names beginning or ending with Bibi, Kliatun, Gul 
and Naz are popular, such as Bibi Naz, Gul Bibi, Murad Klnitiiu 
Mah Naz or Naz Bibi, etc. Shortened forms of the long names 
given to men, such as ‘Taju for Tdj Muhammad, Fakliu for 
P’akir Muhammad, etc., arc frequently used. 

No ceremonies arc observed on th(i birth of a girl, and such is 
tiie dislike for a girl among the Zahris that a futluir whoso lirst 
child haiq;)Ons to be a girl receives a sound shoe beating from hla 
near male relatives unless he oilers them a sheep or goat as a 
bribe. The birth of a son is aunounced by firing guns and there 
are general rejoicings. Infants of both sexes arc named on the 
sixth night alter their birth, the former by female relations and 
the latter by the father in consultation with a mulht or some 
other pious man, Tlie custom of naming the first child after the 
grandfather is common, and is based on the consideration that it 
serves as a memorial. The title of sardavy thougli ollicially 
used for the Ghiefs of principal tribes, is locally employed 
by the tribesmen, for the heads of clans whoso proper title 
is wir, a term also prefixed to the names of members of tiie 
Chiefs family and other loading men. The titles arAdA and tuis 
are used by tho well-to-do people among the Klniu's tenants. 

Among titles possessing a religious signiticaiice may be mentionod 
the suffix, shaky which is given to Saiads only, the term mulld is 
applied to men who have some pretensions <!o religions learning. 

For Loris, who work as blacksmiths and carpenters, the term (jf 
courtesy is tista, and Hindus are similarly addressed as shdhuhdf^ 
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PoPui.ATiON. A knowledge of thf! rules of honoav (/way«r), which prevailed 
lioimur^ auioiig the people before the. Uritisli occupation and whicli still 
influence their ^ctions to a great extent is no t* without importance 
iroin the point of view of administration, and a sliort reforeuce 
may he made to them here. It was incumbent on a tribesman : — 

(1) To avenge blood. 

(2) To flght to the death for a person who had taken refuge 
with him. The refugee was called hfUof. and was always 
maintained by bis inotoctor so long as he remained under the 
latter's roof. 

( Jl) To defend to the last animals* and otlior property entrusted 
to him. 

(4) To be hosj»itablo and to provide for the safety of the 
person and property of a guest. 

(5) To refrain from killing a woman, a Llindn, a menial, or a 
boy wlu) had not taken to trousers. 

(G) To cither pardon an offence on the intcrcossion of a woman 
of the oilondor’s family’^ or to dismiss the woman with a dress as 
a token of lionour. Exception would, however, always he made 
in eases of murder due to adultery. 

(7) To refrain fronj killing a mat} who had entered the shrine 
of a Saint, so long as lie remained within its precincts. 

(8) To cease flghting wlieu m a Saiad or a woman 

bearing tl>e Kovm on his or her head, or a naked sword in hand, 
intci vtned between the parlies. 

(y) To pinii.'di both the adulterer and tJjc Mdultoress with death. 

PyMem of pre-British days if the partio.s were of equal position and 

rcpriaals. inihience, blood had to bo avenged by blood ; hut if the relations 
of the deceased were weak, the matter could bo compromised by 
the payment of compensation. In cases in which the parties 
heleiiged to the Sifme tribe and the cdTcnder himself was out 
uf reach, his nearest relaiion was slain. If, however, the 

i>ffeiidcr beIo7ig(d to anuthcr tribe, it was iucimibcnl on tho 
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aggrieved party to kill one of the serjtioii, elan, or tribe to PoimtlaTION. 
which the former belonged* Such a S 3 ^stenj was^ liable to 
indefinite extension, and led to iiitorminable blood feuds which 
could only be checked if tlic authorities? or friends iiitorvcnod 
to arbitrate. Tlie losses on either side were then, reckoned up 
and compensation was paid to ti)c side wliicli had lost most. 

The only departure from, this rule is tliai iu case of aduliery. 

If the adulterer is able to oscap % iiis oilier relations are not 
molested, the culprit I'oiiig the oui\‘ perstm on whom vengeuiice 
is wreaked. 

Might was right Iu days gone by and the position of the party 
aggri(?ved was the principal lactor iu detenuiuiug the price to hr pensition. 
paid for blood; lienee the oompcii^atioii for a ntfUld, a iSaiau, or 
a person belonging to a sar‘(>lr~l;k'i or loadingf bimiiy was 
ordinarily donble that payable for a triheamaj). Similarly com- 
pensation for members of subject races such as Hindu.', servile 
dependants and Lorhs was high iri cousideraii^m of their use fulu 
ucss and protected |)Osition ; but in such cases no rates wore fixed, 
iiubjed, a ease (occurred very seldom, a tribes inan considering i- 
derngal.ory to atta<’.k any one not his HUfX or mat, i.e., a perf 5 oii 
of an equal status. The Loris were specially droatlcd for ihei 
ability to compose satirical poems and the <*ompeiisation in their 
case is described to be as much as Us, 14,000 to Us, 20,000. 

The general rate, as fixed in the time of Nasfr Khan f, was 
Us. 2,700 plus another Us, 100 to bo paid to the Khan of 
Kalat, if the latter decided the case. In cases occurring between 
the members of the Bizanjau and Mcugal tribes, which wero 
frequent ill old days, the rate of blood money was 14 c«amola valued 
at Us. 40 each. Cash pay!n(3nts were rare and land, camels, 
bullocks, sheep, goats, arms, and girls wore usually given instead, 
a girl {sting) for this purpose being valued at Us. 500, ami other 
articles being priced con siderably higher than tlieh* intrinsic 
value. One rupee paid in cash counted as five. The punishment 
v.bich was most dreaded was to require the aggressor and ime 
or two of his relations to surrender their arms in a trilnd assembly 
known as muhli, and this ivas considered e([ui valent to iiiili' tlie 
amount of compensation payable. 
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The rate of compensation now prevailing is Rs, 1,500 which 
is paid in^ cash, and in addition to whictf a further sum of 
Rs. 500 is levied as a fine. 

Compensation for serious injuries was variously estimated for 
different parts of the body. The loss of an eye or leg was 
counted as equivalent to half a life *, compensation for the loss of 
an arm was Rs. 500, for a finger Rs. 100, and for a tooth 
lls. 70; and in cases of theft, the thief, if caught, was both 
tortured and required to pay eleven times the value of the 
property stolen. 



CHAPTEll II.-^EGONOMIii. 


Jhalawun, the Kohistan of Balucliistaii, consists generally oF Af.iifenr.TuKi! 
valleys, some of considerable width, lying among lofty moimtnin 
ranges. The inhabitants are llock()wners and breeders first, ane 
cultivators afterwards, the cultivation being confined to thd 
valleys and the fliata bordering the river beds, and mainly depend- 
ent for water on a precarious and scanty rainfall, the hoods from 
the hills and the overllow of the rivers. The country gradually 
slopes from nortli to south and, though mountainous, is Jiot 
barren, a single fall of^ seasonable rain being sutficiont to clotho 
the valleys and slopes of the hills with verdure and ensure a gootl 
crop on the khus/iJedva or rain crop lands. An imaginary lino 
drawn east and west through Baghwana would divide the counr 
try into the natural divisions of north and south but agricultur- 
ally it is better divided into Upper, Central, and Lower Jhalawan. 

The principal valleys in which cultivation is carried on arc 
called after the rivers which flow through, tliem, and are — the 
Ilingol, comprising Siirab, Oidar, Givsha, Nal, and Jau; the Miila 
including Pandraii, Zahri, and the Mula pass ; the Kohichi com- 
prising Tiitak, Baghwana, Khuzdar, Zidi, and the Kohichi and 
Gaj passes; the Mashkao including Koda, Korask, Ji'bri, Mash- 
kae, Gwarjak, etc.; the Ponili comprising Wad and its iKiighbour- 
hood and the Karu including Karkb and Ohaku. All thesis 
rivers arc subject to heavy floods which inundate and fertilize 
the land on either bank, but none have a continuous flow of water 
throughout their course. 

The quantity of permanently irrigated land is small, less than 
one-fourth of that under cultivation, and is situated on the skirts 
of the hills at Siirab, and the upper part of Bhagwana ; where water 
is available from the perennial streams coming dowm from the 
mountains, and on the banks of the rivers whence water is drawn 
through small channels called kaurjo, the best cultivation being 
naturally in the centre of the valley nearest the river-bed and 
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-Agiucul- gradually decreasing towards the sides and slopes of the hilLc, 
as the d^fhcult^y of conveying the water Irom tlie river-bed 
increases. 

The various descriptions of soil are known as matt, harhats 
rekpdd, zhalli, and s rrah. Of these matt is the best and richest, 
consisting of silt waslioil down from the hills. It is of a clayey 
nature. Karkat is considered next btjst, it is harder, cracks 
when dry and rcfpiires Invoking n’o after ploughing, but wants 
less w'ator than matt. Both matt and karkat are suitable for 
spring crops and are to be met in Siirab, (iidar, Harboi, Pand- 
r;in. parts of Baghwaiui, Tiitak, N/il, Koda, Karkh, Korask, and 
Jan. Rrkpd l is a light sandy soil found only at Wad. Wheat, 
barley, and grow well ou it, but the crop is considered inferior 

to that grown ou matt or karkat. It is well suited for melons, 
onions, and vegoiables generally. Zhalli is a giavoUy soil, found 
in tlie irrigated areas of Surfd) and Kliu/.d/u,. ou the skirts of the 
hills and along the banks of the rivers. I t is '^uilablc for (jorn 
and vegetables, but the crops grown on it are thin, and retpiire 
great care. Sarah or salt land is tlic poorest soil of all, and is 
found in largo tracts at Ilisiir in Zahri ; the Oidar, Noiidrav 
valley in the Mirwari country ; and between iMir-uu-shahr and 
Bajol in Dagliwana. 

llfiiiifall. No statistics are available as to the yearly rainfall. There are 

two rainy Reasons, the summer rains {fia^hdm) being expected 
from the hist week in July to the end of August, and the winter 
rains (cMlld-i-thar') from the end of Deccinbor till the com- 
mencement of February. Showers are also expected iu September 
or October (luddav). 

The rainfall is an important factor in the cultivation of non- 
irrigated land, and, iu some cases, easily discouraged cultivators 
will, qn the failure of the summer and autumn rains, trek with 
their families to Sind in search of employnmnt leaving their 
lands fallow and without waiting for the winter rains. 

Population While there is no particular class engagod especially in agricnU 
a!^^'depend- tho Jats <»f Kaohhi, neaidy every one has a greater or loss 

cuUurc* interest in cultivation, more particularly that of non-irrigated 
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or dry crqp land , The majority of the inhabitants are primarily Ar;Rrt*rjL« 
ilockowners and breeders, takiiig up agriculture more as a imsans 
of providing food i\.>r themselves and ruinilies and forage for their 
animals than with a view to sale or expoi t. ^Genefally thrilt- 
Icss, unacoustomed and disinclined to much »active cxertioji, 
preferring a nomadic life, they are imfitted for the incessant 
and continuous work required on a farm iri/tlu> busy season and so 
arc easily discouraged by scanty rains or an unfavourable season. 

The cultivator^: are generally the landlords themselves, but 
tenants are also employed. 

The cultivator divides tlic year generally into nim^ periods of Sca.soiiJ= of the 

40 days each, known as the o/dlls, and these iiiiie c/iills arc as 

•' aMU harvest, 

follows : — 

Chilld-i-sabz ^ comuiencing from Kith jMarcIi ; cldlid-i-mr'ly 
Ahdr^ or lUishnm ^ SohH^ Nofty vhilldddchv.sU, t-iiUbdi 

thm% and vkiUd-i-sidh : the ?.amin tnrii of Baghwana add ton days, 
after Sdwau and call this period jelh. 


Two principal harvests are recognised : the jopdh or spring har- 
vest, which iaoludus (lie erotJS sown between Ool<vl>er and january 
and reaped by the mouth of June; and the hfUurn or auUunu 
hai vesl which includes the crops sown from May to August and 
reaped by the month of Novum her. The following arc tlie 
chief crops produced at each harvest: — Jopdk or spring harvest; 
wheat (^Triiicam mlirum), barley {^Hordmm I'ulf/ure) ; Uuown or 
autumn harvest ; J-mri {AndrujfOfj'yn sorfjhuni) ; ri,;-e (O/y-v; 
miivd) ; prish or ijdl (Puniciwi. ndUacenm) ; mung (/Vw/seo/y/.s 
mimgu') ; shir or niyinz {Tjcns eSGidonta)'^ hhany (^Cannabis saliva) ; 
tobacco ( NiciAiana tabacuni), 

BotJi the sowing and harvest times are earlier in Lower, later in 
dentral, and latest in Upper dhalawan, 

"Wheat is tho principal crop throughout the country except in 
the few tracts nearest the sea in Lower Jhalawfui wJierc, ow’iug grains: Wheat 
to the dampness of the climate, barley has superseded it. 

Upper Jhalawan is celebrated for its wheat, that from 
8urkbeu in the Ilarboi division, being said to he the best and 
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AcriouIi- most nourishing, but that of Central Jhalawan is not «o highly 

TURK. , , ^ 

thought of. 

Wheat is sown in October and November in irrigated land, and 
up to January in unirrigated laud in Lower Jhalawan, and har- 
vested from April to J uiie. 

The land is watered and when dry ploughed. Twenty days 
afterwards it is generally, not always, plouglied again, and left 
until two weeks before sowing when it is again watered, a week 
later harrowed, and sown the week following. 

There are three ways of sowing, called clthai, idly and ndri. 
The seed is sprinkled broadcast (chliat), by hand, the ground 
afterwards plouglied and harrowed, and if irrigated is divided 
into slightly embanked plots. Irrigated lands afe mostly sown 
by c/ihatt Kil is a very expensive and rarely practised method, 
only used on irrigated lands when there is reason to think 
that seed sown l>v chhat will fail. The ground liaving boon sown 
as for Maty is then reploughod, a man. following the plough 
with a bag of soed, and sprinkling it just in the freshly-burned 
furrow. The ground is then harrowed and divided into small 
plots as ill cliliat, Nad or drilling is tiio common method, 
almost universal on iiouJrrigated land and occasionally adopted 
on irrigated land. It is riiurc economical as the seed, instead of 
being sprinkled broadcast by hand, is placed in a holder (ndri) made 
of jjish or wood and fastened to the liandlo of the plough whence 
the seed drops grain by grain as the plough moves. The land 
is not harrowed after sowing, but irrigated land is formed into 
the small plots already referred to. It is estimated that a piece 
of land requiring one seer of seed sown by this method would 
take four seers by chha/ and six or seven by kiL 

Fifteen days after sowing, when the seeds have germinated 
and the sprouts are just rising above the ground, the field is well- 
watered and then left until the spring, the second watering not 
.being given till three'monfclis before harvesting, after which it 
is regularly watered until ripe. The above refers generally to 
irrigated lauds. 
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In nnirrigaicd land the procedure is much the same, except l- 

tliat tiu* gnuiiul not di\d.ded into small, .slightly cmbunk-Kl ■-'<•5''^- 

plots nor harrowed, aiul the watering will depend on rainfall 

‘U’ if noli irrigation as the winter Hoods may allord. 

Tiie crop is cut by iahourcrs who are given one binidlc out 

of every 20 bundles of harvesLeil crop, a.s their wages; the oultiva ’ ''ed t hrs .Ou.a. 

t.'»r and Ids family superiiiiouding the removal of tlie bumllcs to 
the thrcbbing H-ior. 

The melliod oi tbresbing is tliat usual in India, a long poU- 
being placed in the ground in the centre of the tliresliing ilor>r 
aTul bnlloeKS and donkey s being driven round it to troad out the 
grain. Tb,rcribiiig being ov< r, hotli straw and grain are eolieettal 
.hiio a lioa.]) and the winnowing is then commencod with tin? I'onr- 
pi'OTiged Cork, ^r.ho proce.s.s is repxah/d si!veral times till tin) 
grain is quite clean. A }>ropilious day and hour having bt?en 
seiecred for tlie fiurpo-v*, (lie division (hafi'.i) is carried out ’,v.it)j 
all ceretjjonv, tho actual .sharing Lunhig done by a pious viii.lh'i 

Tho principal varieties cultivated are the ilaijak, shi>rtUrahi <ud 

^ <»r snrkh-ldj^ p^'sary sundiuy trimahi ami '* 

Of those tho duyaky shoruvuiM and kandahdii arc tlie 
favourites bniii lor growing and seed, holiig the (p.iic.kest to ripen, 
tho most reliable Mini needing least Wiiior. For ^eating tjiey are 
not considered equal to tlic kniy broad made from them being 
said to dry ciuickly. They have boarded jicads, 

Ahi^ and sidir-lnj or surhh-ldj ate generally grown on the irri 
gated lands in Surah, llarboi, and Zahri ami require 3 im[)lc 
water. JJread made from them is said to bo bidtcr tliaii that 
made from any of the other varieties. Fesitr is thi?. chief variely 
grown in d(‘bi’i and Mashkao and a little has lately boon inrro- 
duced into Surab. It looks extremely well, the grain being 
large and white but as an edible it is only esteemed as uboSy 
that is plucked when half ripe and parched, bread made, from 
the ripe corn hoing considered dry and tasU;lt*^s. It is not hoiird+id 
and requires plenty of water and careful lending. Trimv/d and 
are greatly estocmeil for bread. They arc grown mainiy in 
Central Jhalawdu especially ia Baghwaua and Wad. They 
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refiuire more care and water than the ch^/ahf skordwaM or the 
kandahdri, Tiie (/‘roU is of a reddish colon r. Sundia^ sorno- 
times eiJI^d shui-ar-danddn, on account of the length of its grain 
and resemblance to earners tooth, is grown in Zidi and Wad in 
Central Jhalawaii, a)id wdiile not of the best description is 
considered superior to pc sar. It has a blackish board. 

The principal diseaso to which wlieafc crop is liablo is the rust 
or ratti. It is attributed to excess of i*aiiv or irrigation, in the 
spring and cessation of tlie north wind ( ijorick ). 

i!?ext to wheat, barley is probably tlie most important crop, 
particularly in the Mirwari district of Lower Jhalawiin, wlnji’e 
owing to tl\e dain}»ne>s of the cliniate it has superseded wdieat as 
the staple food- It is exten-^iively grown in Zahri, where it is used 
as a food for r,>lta. Of the two varieties generally grown that 
known as jau is the ordinary sort, iho other lujing a superior kind 
called di7i[i'i-Jau. This latter recpiires more care and more water 
and is the favourite varieiy in the Khuxdar niabat. Lately a 
custom has sprung up in Central dbrJawaru wdiich is rapidly 
oxtending, of mixing barley seed with tliatof wheat in th(3 pro])or- 
tion. of one-fourth barley to three-fourths wheat and sowing them 
t(’.gethor. The chief ohjeci of this is to obtain food for the culti- 
vat(Wj ills family and cattle at a time when both food and forage 
are scarce. The l>ar]cy .io sown, is pluckod when half rip>e, the 
corn being paTchod or boihnl for the household, while llie stalks allord 
asncculciit food for the cattle. When euUivatod by itself barley 
is sown later and reaped earlier than wheat. It is hardier than 
wheat and does not rorjuire so much care or water. It is grown 
both on irrigated and aairrigatod lauds bring often sown on the 
alter when the lateness of tlio winter rains has prevented the 
sowing of wheat. 

Several varieties are onltivatod in Jhalawan, the principal being 
called hiri and huwjar. The .stalks of the former are so sweet 
as to bo eaten like #?agarcaue, and are also relished as fodder 
by cattle. Kdngar is not so sweet but the stalks arc thicker, and 
it is more productive. It is sown both in irrigated and nnirrigated 
land in Upper Jhalawuu after the spring rains in April or May, 
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some six weeks later in Central, anti up to August in Lower Auun-n 
Jhalawan. narvc;?t commencoa iu Augnat or September in 
Uppor, correspond iiudy later in Central, and up •to N^vemlK?r in 
Lower Jhalawan, tlie crop being estimated to take 100 days to 
ripen in each case. 

On irrigated lands it is sown by liaiul, sprinkled broadcast, or 
by the drill, and wholly by the drill on nnirrigated land, melons 
being often sown with it. In Masfikue the seed is stooped in 
water for 24 hours and then dried in tlie suu before sowing, .'xml 
in irrigated land, it is planted in seed beds, and well watered, the 
plants being tiansphintcd wiicn al>ont a foot higli. It is a crop 
which rapidly oxhansts the soil, and requires as miieh water and 
manure as can be given it. It is harvested, threshed, and winnowed 
as in Kachhi- 7Jhe staikS arc used as fodder for l atMe and Inn-ses. 

It is subject to a disease called pvtk., known as kauri in Koclihi. 

Rice is cultivated along the bed of tlie Mnla, Mnshkac, and 
Kolacbi rivers in (Central ; in small quantities iu (bixg, INiudriin, 

Mishk, and Khuzdar in Upper ; and Polar and Ornach in Lower 
Jhalawan; the Mdla pass aud Ma.shkac being the chief centres. 

The soil is prepared in April, and the r'Ced sown in May. The 
ground is ploughed twice, (hen harrowed, aiid after any remain- 
ing clods have been broken, is well-manured and divided into 
fields or plots embanked nufiieieiitly to retain water some inchos 
deep Water is then run over the se fields or plots until it is at last 
3 inches deep and allowed to sink in, after wdiich tiic ground 
is thoroughly cleared of any rubbisli, and, if necessary rivharrowed- 
The seed is sown broadcast and the ground kept well watered 
until the seed begins to sprout, when the water is again run over the 
land which is now kept well-flooded and the roots thoroughly 
immersed until the crop ripens iu September, As \vill be seen, 
water is the great necessity and the cultivator has to risk not 
only failure by the running dry of the river but also mountaiu 
floods coming with suflicient force to sw^eepavvay liispuny embank- 
ments and stop the thorough immersion the roots, until they 
can be repaired, which takes time ; the out-turn is, liowover, so 
large, varying in a favourable year from one to two hundred fold, 
as to amply repay him for the idsk. The young plants are not 
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transplanted as in Sind, the cultivator being quite content if he 
can keep his crop siifiicientlj watered. Several varieties of rice 
are growiV, tlie*" s>fk'l(U{ or Sfilcrchi and the jainhdll being the 
most comniou, the former is conaidored the better in quality, and 
the latter the inoro prtKhictivo. There is no din'crence in culti- 
vation, hut Jarahdli svhicii is B-ightiy tlie thiekor and Iioavier, is 
gonorally kept for liousohold use, and t!ie suh Jdsi lor sale nnd 
export. Tho seed of suhfldH originally came from Sind nlille 
that C)\ jiunlilli is indigenous. 

Kieo requires but little inamuT, over-inrm urine; inducing a 
disease called ratij ’.yhich causes the head and stalks to sv.oat and 
exude a stl(?ky siibstnnco \vhi(di In' stickiing the loaves and plant? 
t«)gothcr causes them to gradually x\ither awny. Rico forms tlie 
.staple fond of the people in the localities in wlricli it is grown, 
being generally liusked in mortar.s. The stiilks (Ji-xi), an) almost 
useless for fodder, Ixnng only sparingly given when mixed witli 
othor kinds. 

Frisli is sown broadcast throughout lippcr Jhnlawan, on 
irrigated land; it follows wheat and barley, being sown about 
dune and cropped in August; on iiuiiTigated laud it is sown 
after the April or May rains, 1131111.11}' mixed with jndri and 
melons. It takes about 70 days to ripen. There are two 
varieties -pr/,s7i, a pale yellow coloni* (Panievm wiliaceHm) and 
jdt'in prlsh^ a white variety {Panioum PaliviDu')^ the hitter is the 
better hut the former is tlie more common and productive. Both 
are used as food by the poorer people and also as fodder for 
cattle and camels, but not for horses or donkeys with which it does 
not agree. 

Mung is cultivated to a great extent on irrigated land at 
/ahri, and in smaller (jnantitie.s on unirrigated lauds at Wad, 
Ornach, and Jau. It is sown broadcast in July generally with 
judA and harvested in October. In Wad and Jau the roots are 
attacked by a worm, viliile in the Mula pass and Zahri its leaves 
and flowers suffer from the attacks of a small fly. It is mainly 
grown for home consumption, though small quantities are 
exported from Zahri to Kalat. 
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'Iho dry stalks are given as fodder to cninols and cattle. 

Tiie other crops* nooil little de<cription. Matar or pea is grown 
ill small qnntifcitie.s in Upper flhnlawau. It is sown ii/ November 
and harv(?.stcd about a Avcck beforo barley. ft is someliines 
plucked wbeii half ripe, and parched and eaten ; when ripe it is 
boiled and eaten with wheat. 

,S/»iV or ntnhiZ is a red pulse. It is grown on irrigated hnuls, 
soAvn in (October or November and barvosted just before baidey. 

JHiivnfj is cultivated in small quantities in Nichura, Novgama, 
Sui'j'd), Ibighwann, and Khu2(hi.r, on irrigated lands, and al iialir 
ill Nicli/ira on unirrigatod laud. CharKu is exiraett'd from it. 
There is very little local consumption in Jhalawan, i)oth hhan^ 
and rhtfra<i being expwted to the tribal area in Kachlii. A 
detailed account of the method of cultivation and of the extraction 
at ch<(ras is given in the Sarawan Gnze.ttecr, 

Toliacco is cultivated in parts of Upper Jhalawan, and in cou- 
sidcral)!e quantities in Siiriil), Oidar (To}>a), Zabri, Biiirhwana, and 
Masiikae, That grown in Mashkae is renowned for its llavour 
and is supplied to the Khsin of Kahit. The method of ctilUva- 
tion is the same as adopted in Barawan. 

There is no fixed relation for various kinds of crops. Irrigated 
land in wdiicli both wheat and jiidri crops are raised in one and 
the same year is manured every second year, while that from 
which only one crop is raised in a year ia nfianured every third 
year. Barley, pnsh, iniivg, and tobacco fields arc also manured. 
The droppings of cattle and sheep is the only manure used, and. 
in some [daces animals are tethered in the fields ivith this object. 

No crop experiments have been made in the district, and the 
yield per acre cannot be ascertained. The out-tnrn much t]e{)end.s 
on the quality of the soil and on timely irrigation, and accord- 
ingly varies with the seasons. The cultivators roughly estimate 
that the average out-turn of wheat is toi^ fold in irrigated land, 
fifty fold in unirrigatod land, in a good season, eight fold o{ jiidru 
one hundred to two hundred fold of rice, fifty fold of ^rishy and 
ten fold of mung. 
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Fruit culture is but little stuilied, trees are fairly plentiful 
throughout the coiiutry, nearly every place irrigated by perennial 
water having its J;arden, but the fruit itself is of inferior quality 
consisting of common varieties deteriorated through want of care ; 
the propagation of good stocks, budcling or grafting are unknown 
though the climate is, iu most parts, favourable to fruit growing. 

Tlie following are the principOil varieties grown : apricots, 
apples, mulberries, pomegranates, dates, grapes, almonds, plums, 
walntits, peaches, and figa. Of these the pomegranate is the most 
common, being found iu nearly every garden. There are two 
varieties, sweet and sour, the sour ones being dried and used as a 
condiment. Of the sweet there are two descriptions, ddnai, the 
commonest, having a hard grain and inferior flavour, and heddna 
of good flavour and without hard seeds, hut jfchis is scarce. 
Apricots, M})ples, and mulberries are found in ISTorthera Jhalawiin, 
Sdriib, X/chara, randran, and Slishk in Zabri with a few in 
Biighwaiia. Walnuts only grow in Nichiira and Zahri, which 
lalter place is also famous for tindh or cMhiy a species of small 
pltun eaten both fresh and dried. Figs are (!ommon throughout 
ho country. 

Mashkae, Jebri, Nal, and Ornach arc the chief centres of the 
cultivation of tlie date palm, the following being the principal 
varioties : Kroch^ Kakruha^ ^Tuzdmati^ A}J-i’(/anidn, Shakar, 
Ilaicni, Sauzo, Rabai, and Jwdn-sor, The harvest commences in 
September. The best dates arc tliosc of Nal. Those of .Icbri and 
Mashkae are of about the same quality as those of Kcch. The 
method of cultivation is the same as prevalent in Makrau,^ 

A few vegetables are grown in Jhalawan but are not used to 
any great extent. The Hindu^shopkeepera of Niil and Baghwdiia 
grow a few for their own use ; carrots and onions are grown in 
Siirab, (iidar, andTutak, an inferior kind being also grown on the 
irrigalpd lands in Nal and Mashkae. A small quantity of beans is 

also grown in Mashkac. 

•• 

There has been neither extension nor improvement in cultiva- 
tion, indeed, the numerous remains of massive stone-built 


Vide Makrdn Qatt‘Uffe7\ pfiges 166 — 177, 
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embankments (^abrbands) for storing water and irrigating the Aguk u in- 
land with a completeness now nnknown, and the disused kdreses 
scattered thronghout the country, prove tlfat was once 
cultivated to an extent now undreamt ol and by people of a much 
higher civilization than the present owners. The cause of decay 
can now only be conjectured, but it probably commenced with 
the widespread ruin that accompanied the Mongol conquerors and 
was completed by their successors. In later times neither the 
Jadgals, who are said to have first re-populated the country, nor 
the Bruhuis who succeeded them, proved good agriculturists, both 
preferring a predatory and pastoral nomadic life to agriculture. 

Nasir Khan I, from the sanatU given by him, appears to have 
encouraged agriculture, but after bis death tribal disputes 
recommenced, and it is only within the last quartevr of a century 
that, owing to increjtsod security of life and property, tlie 
cultivators have begun to devote their attention to agriculture. 

The poverty and ignorance of the people has greatly retarded 
progress, and thougli a rise iu the }>rico of land and the construe- 
lion of three new hdr^zes in (udar and Tdtak are indications of 
improvement still progress can only bo very slow uiitil better 
irrigation and many new Ur^zes sc*curc them to some extent from 
dependence on a precarious raiubill. On. tho other hand, less 
land is in cultivation than in former days, tiic cultivarion of 
madder has almost disappeared and that of cotton, once ccuisidors* 
able in the Mula pass and Karkh, is fast dying out. 

The principal agricultural implements are lan(/h4r, the plough ; impienifints 
jugh-, yoke ; harrow ; vidla^ clod crusher ; .-^pade ; hoddl, 
mattock; lashi^ sickle; dalli^ a wooden spado for removing 
manure ; dhall, large wooden spado lined witli tin and worked by 
two or three men. 

Indebtedness is universal, the inability to find frosh lenders liidebtedncss 
being the only restriction. Naturally thriftioss, a single unfavour- 
able season is sufficient to send fioekowncr or agriculturist to the 
and once involved, it is rarely that# the debtor extricates 
himself. Ordinarily advances are made in kind, and limited to 
what the hania considers the debtor can repay from that year's 
harvest or the young, fleeces, and ghi of his flocks, the bania or 
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his Mgonfc ])eiiig generally the first to attend the /jff/iil or the 
weaning ot the yoiuig stock, to demand payment. ICe can also 
rely on headman to iniluenoe reluctant ])ay;ns, as 

hiiniself’ a debtor, he is glad to curry favour by sncli assiritanee. 

The rate of interest varies, but As. 4 in the rupee or 25 per 
cent, per annum is the common rate, ihuugli thib is at. thnes 
increased l>y fixing the rate of payment above the norma!, e. g., 
supposing the rate for grain to bo three lait^as per rupee rojaiy- 
meat would be fixed at four h^sas per rupee. In eas{^s llhe the 
above written agreements are rare, being restiicdod to cases of 
large advances in cash to tril»al Child's and local men o!' merins, 
when they are drawn up by the village mnlltl. The tof>, 

are tiie pawnbrokers of their district, .making siriall ailvauees on 
jc.wels, rugs, hon.sehold furniture, etc., for wdirch tiie iiit(.;re:st 
varies from 0 })ie.s to.2 ani.us per rupee ]»er mensem. 

Land mortgage with riglit of possession is usually reslrii^ted b- 
the tribesmen themselves, the mortgagee retaining posse, saiori of 
the land until Ihe debt has been discharged, 

Slu op, goats, borses, camels, bullocks, and donkeys arc the 

principal dornesltc animals. Jhalawaa is not, lio waver, a horse 

breeding district, and a few ponies only are to be found, though 

tiie Zarrakzai and Bizanjau (.Ihicfs possess an excellent breed of 

horses, riougli oxen are generally importtid from Kachhi and 

Las IVda. The indigenous bullocks arc of inferior typo, small in 

size, light in build, and reddish in colour, and are ehitdly used as 

beasts of burden. The detailed description of prevalent (jattlc 

diseases given in the Sarawdn Gazetteer applies also to .Ihalawaii. 

Every Hindu .sliopkecper has a number of donkeys, whicli iic uses 

for transport and for riding. Fowls are largely roared; grev- 

hounds known as shanhi and Ifri and shepherd's dogs (6«/-) are 

not uncommon. 

» 

Camels are the baggage and transport animals of Jhalawan and 
kept chiefly for thom purposes. There is no local breed ; the 
animals in possession of the tribesmen are generally males and 
arc imported from Kharan, Makran, Kaehhi, and Nnshki. Tiie 
iUr Haji Mcngals of Sardna, the Miihammadzai Maigals ol 
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M^inatfiwa ; the people of the Khidrani country, and the Nicharia 
of Nfchara, own a. considerable number of camels. The camels 
are generally distributed throughout the cojintry^ in small 
units, each owner looking after his own stock, ForJ this reason 
no statistics are available as to the number in the country. Tliey 
accompany the flocks as the transport of the o\vnc*rs, and even 
in the summer when collected at home, it is estimated that 
more than 8,000 would not be available most of which would be 
found in Nichara, 5s al with Gresha, W.ad, Sardna, Zahri, Bagh- 
wana, and tJau; and a few in K ark h and Uhidtu duriog tlie 
winter. Riding camels are also kept by the Chieis for their [Xir- 
sonal use. Camel diseases have been mentjoued in the iSarawdn 
Gazetteer. 

The Jhalawan* country is so vast a grazing tract, flock-owning 
is so important an industry, and the products of the flocks form so 
large a part of the food of tho pootjie that the subject will be 
dealt with here at some length*. The two breeds of sheep known 
in the country are the Jhalawuni and Khurnsani. Tiic lat ter is 
much preferred for its coinpact heavy tail and lieavier build. It 
is hardier than the local sheep and fatiens qiiickiv. The 
Khunlsani sheep is, therefore, that wliicli is most oomnionly 
met with. There is only one local breed of goats, the animals 
generally being black in colour. I'rcfcronce is given to sheep 
as being hardier and producing more ffht than goats. 

The usual covering time lasts from July to Septeinbcr. If milk Breeding, 
is required in late winter and early lambs can be fed a few sheep 
are covered in July, but most of the sheep are covered in August 
and September, the season knowrfto the Bralnii as haalidin. A fow 
sheep are also sometimes covered in February and March for 
lambing in July and August, though this custom is by no means 
universal. 

At the time most of the ewes in a flock are giving nhlk, the 
ram is allowed to graze with the flock, i. e., from March till the 
end of May. During tJuno and July the ram is tied up at home 
and fed on good grass and grain to add to his powers, (hvering 
time arrives with August and September .. when the ram is allowed 
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^^XUKE^' fiock, aftf^jr which lie is again taken away. In other 

seasons oi; the year, if t’;e ram is evt^- allowed to gra;50 with the 
flock, a of ikdt or thick cloth called laparaiJ is tied round its 
waist to prevent covering. With goats the laparav is seldonx 
used, and leas care and attention devoted to he-goats than to 
rams* 


The ewes produce their young live months and some days 
after covoriug. Tho slmphord is now very busy assisting the 
birth ot i.lie laiulv^ and cur rying lonie tlsose that are born whilst 
the flock is f;ne^ing. It is custoni; t v tor him to fill the after- 
hirth {palr.iik.') milk Uud to i;at it after roasting it in the 

enil)i;r.s. Lioilis aial kid^ -ivo on Tulik for the first fortnight 

after birth during which time tlniy are known as khdholiardi. 
After this time they begin to pick up a little gYass and get ful 
grazing w hen a month oI(L 

On rctiirniiig home at night tho sheep are kept either in at 
pen made <»f a iboni lo;:uge called liartk^n^ or in tho open air 
Lambs and kids of the sauie age are tied by the neck to a rope, 
called i)ilu]ib wiiicii is pi>.)vided with a niiinber of nooses. Lambs 
and kids which are too vornig to be tied up in this way are kept 
in a separate small pen made of stones and called garav to 
protect lIhuti from cold and prevent Ujoir being trodden on by 
the older ones. All tho youisg, a!t(H' learning to graze, are kept 
apart from the main ib>ck {jiuY) vsO lung us tho owes are in milk 
and sent to gra/.-* in a svypi.iraU; ilock (r:nh). If only a few ewes 
rornaiii in niilk, tlieu’ udders are covered with bags (^sheila") and 
they arc sent to v/i.h the lainl-s. Weaning takes place 

after the fourth mop.th, ^heep and goats are known by different 
names according to their ages np to one year. After the milking 
season is over, the shepherd gcneially takes his flock to great 
distances from the oucampnieiit and is absent for a fortnight or 
mor& at a time. This season is known as wdndi, 

Oaatraaoii. The llraliuis always castrate their male lambs and 

kids as soon as they are about four months old and the 
cold weather has sot in and clisporsed the flies. Tbe meat 
of an nncastiated animal ia considered tasteless and liable 
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to cause diarrhoea, and there are diHiculties in fattening 
them. Most sheplferds nro suOiciei/tly expert to do the worlvT 
which is carried out by tyliig up the auimars* legs* and open* 
ing tlie scrotum with a razor or kiufo. Salt and ashes are then 
applied to the w-ouiid which Ils tied up willi a raj;. The animal is 
afterwards allowed to .stand and walk d»out, but is not allowed 
to lie down for twelve hoursvfor F( ar of iujurj to l hiTul logs" 
Rams and hc-gontsy v/heii they liave become unfit for breeding 
purposes are also castmted. Bueb an anirnal is kno\Y.Ti as (/u.ih 
hut. Round Wa I there is s.i:d to bs a cni iotH ( uslom of 
extracting one oF the testicles t>f a vani whicji is known to, 
get a large numhor oi n;ale sleek, the operuiion rcsiiiting 
it is said, in an increas 'd nuuilKH* ot /ci\>ale slock k. ing 
produced. 

Goat hair is called Jrassani and sheep’s woi 1 is called krU, A 
goat is shorn once a year and a sheep twice. April or May 
and September are the siueiring ^loasccis, when the dnys are not 
very hot and the uights are not very cold. The pred action of 
spring wool is larger thaji that of ScMJieniher. The siw ar,-. asc<l are 
of local mauuhicUire and eaiicid o I’oi'oro the export of 

wool to Sind btcauie common, tlie people generally used the woo- 
their sheep ba- their doinesflo ]>ur -poses ; they alwfiys used to w-ash 
their sheep before shearing';, but now vhisys ail the dij i and dust is 
left in the wool to increase the are so Li*»h tliat 

flockowners have iiitle iuclinaiioii to retain mucli of tholr wool but 
when they do so they keep the best. The lower part cl ilio legs 
and the stomacli of the animal are not shorn as ilieso parts 
require protec ; on. A smart man can sh ‘ur - J to iJi> slieo]) 
in half a day ; in the evening the animals are generally allowed 
to go out and graze. 

Goat hair is geaerally made into grain bags called jwo.U but it 
is only used for the Wift not for the warp, into bhuikeiing for tents 
and a coarse kind of c/irpct called n# Ih pcs ruado <d goat 

hair are also in general use. Jt is sekiorn sold urinKinTifrudjiredl. 
Except in the case of tout blankeiiiug it is not generally useil for 
the. warp owing to its want of strength. 
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At the spring shearing a sheep yields from 2 to 3 lbs. and in 
autuum about half this amount. A goat yields from 1 to 2 lbs. of 
hair. 

Among the Brahuis there is a sjiying that Nasir Khan I 
described the slieep as a tree producing no less than 21 
kinds of fruit ; more than half of these consisted of milk and its 
preparations and the rest of the wool and flesh and articles made 
from the loriner. Milk is kiiowji as pdlk and new milk for the 
first three days after Iambi Jig as hharwulh. Among the many 
preparations made from it are df/ld, hhasun^ sunhdr^ 'paner^ chihjca 
khurni of three kinds, sJdhtni'h, uJufsd, si, and madar^ Milk and 
all articles made from milk are ahnost always kept in leather 
was/tfiks, known as hizak or drang. The latter are larger than the 
former^ 

J)ahi or curd forms the foundation of almost all preparations of 
milk. It is prepared by putting a amail quantity of sour curd 
{ims) into the fresh rnllk, which has to he slightly warmed, how* 
ever, in very cold w^eather. Butter {hhassi) is made from dahi by 
putting the latter in a h'lzak and rolling it on the ground. It is 
always made early in the moening, and air has to be admitted to 
the )na$hak at intervals. The biiitormilk which remains is geno- 
rally diluted with a little water and is a favourite beverage with 
all fan lilies. It is known as Ichasiin, the lassi of other parts of 
India. 

Anotlier method of making butter is with the drang^ which is 
attached to a tripod and swung to and fro by two women sitting 
opposite one another. 

In hot weather buttermilk soon gets sour and undrinkable, and 
in s-uch cases it is usual to put a little ol it in a vessel into which 
fresh warm milk is milked. The Ichasun thus becomes sweet again 
and *10 known as siinldr. It is often given to guests. 

Good cheese (parfer) should be quite sweet. If it goes sour it 
is thrown away. It resembles cream cheese and is only made 
occasionally in a nomad household. It is considered a very 
acceptable present to he sent to a friend who lives in a town or 
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village. It is prepared with fresh milk either by using rennet from, Aorioiti*- 
the preserved ancl dried stomach of a two-day jold lamb or kid or 
from the fruit of the yanerhani plant (^Wilhami coagulans), 

When the milk has congealed it is either eaten at once or hung 
up in a cloth for a few hours for the water to drain off. It only 
lasts well for 24 hours. In preparing cheese with the fruit of 
Withania coagulans^ which is geijerally wrapped in wool for the 
purpose, care must be taken not to immerse the seed for too long 
8 time or the taste becomes slightly bitter. 

Sour cheese, which isknowm as chikha^ is prepared from butter- Soar cheese, 
milk by placing a quantity in a cloth through which it is strained 
after whicli the residue is salted. This chikkci forma the basis of 
kkurut, which is made by keeping the butter-milk in the cloth 
two days longer than for making chil:ka^ after which it is made 
into balls and dried in tho sun. Two other articles are known as 
liar kJnirilt and nar khuviit and are prepared from the residue of 
shtlducJu The latter is made by boiling card until it ])egins to 
bubble, when it is poured into a cloth hag tlirough wliich it is 
strained. The whey is caught jind kept while tlie solids, when 
nearly dry, are made into square cakes and dried in the sun. 

Shildnch is not so sour as klmriit, Kha'r khurut is made from the 
whey of the skildnck which is rc -boiled and re-strainod, the solids 
being made into balls. 1"hey arc very sour and much used as a drug 
by people recovering from fever and othcT ailments. Nar hJmrut 
is made by boiling the whey obtained from khar khurut to a thick 
consistency after wliicli wheat flour is added to it and it is mad© 
into balls and dried. This preparation is also looked on partly 
as a drug and is said to be a good appetizer- 

Ghi^ which is known as si, is made from butter, when a 
sufficient quantity has been collected, by heating it until the 
greater part of tho moisture evaporates. The oil-iiko ghi is 
gently skimmed during the process. All the refuse, cannot, 
however, be removed by skimming and some half crushed wheat 
is, therefore, dropped into the vessel whicl? absorbs all the refuse 
curd and settles at the bottom. The ghi.i^ then poured off and 
the soaked wheat, which is known as madar is eaten and is 
steemed a great dainty. 
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The Brahnis eat all parts of a sheep except the marrow of the 
backboneitlie smaller stomach, and the organ of generation. 
They generf !ly make mutton into stew {heMr)^ or roast it (Icahdb 
or sajji), Tne shoulder and saddle are the parts which are most 
}>rized. The hind legs Avhieh contalu marrow are given to 
honoured guests. The blood is also consumed sometimes plain 
and sometimes by filling iritostiues with it. The brain (milt) 
is regarded as invigorating, but is not given to children as it is 
said to make the brcafcli uiipleagant. 

For local use/ goat skins are much more valuable than sheep 
skins as the former can be used for rntfshahs whilst the latter are 
useless for this purpose. Sheep skins are, however, made into 
flour bags (kith) and bags for ghi (silc), 

V • 

This system ia known as di-ni, I’ermanent villagers and owners 
of irrigated laud who are not llock-owncrs arrange for their supply 
of milk daring the spring and avimmer by hiring sheep and goats 
which are in milk from some, Uuck-owner with whom they aro 
ac(jiialnted. They are generally kept bjr the hirer until their 
milk becomes dry. The hirer arranges for feeding them and is 
responsible for any loss which may ocemr, and generally pays the 
owner one hdsa or about 5 seers of wheat as the hire of each 
animal. 

A sheep yields more ghi than a goat, though the latter gives 
more milk tlisTi the former. Goat’s milk is not, however, so rich 
ill cream as sheep’s milk, 

A very good goat will give 2^^ lbs. of milk a day, i.e., one and a 
half-pounds in the morning and one pound in , the evening ; a 
sheep will, however, give only two pounds of milk. 

A sheep is estimated to yield on the average about 8 lbs. of pure 
ghi during the whole time it is in milk, whilst a goat yields only 
2 lbs. 

Tlie people who ownTarge flocks engage shepherds for a year at 
a time mid their wages (zoha) are paid at the following rates : — 
(a) For every 10 sheep or goats (doshi) excluding rams, he-goats 
and young stock (Icoshi), a kid or lamb, half males, half females ; 
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(A) cooked food when near home ; and wlien away from home 5 to 7 
hdsas of wheat floift' or 7 to 9 Jcdsas of j?(/rn per mensem, and also * 
Msa of flour for his watch dog ; (c) a shawl or Its. slto Us. 4 in 
cash, wool of one sheep for every ten sheep in liis cbargl for his felt" 
coat or xovy two to three pairs of trousers ole oarse cloth, occasio- 
nally at urban, and as many sandals as ho may use. The headmen 
and chiefs sometimes supply the shepherd with a picee of meat 
from every sheep or goat killed for food. 

When tho flock belongs to dirierent owners of a village, tho 
shepherd gets his daily food from them by turns in proportion 
to the number of animals belonging to <?aoh, and one Icasa of wheat 
per head at the end of the sen&ou which lasts from March to June, 
In Biighwana the shepherd is paid at seer of grain per sheep 
for goat per mensem* * 

Epidemic diseases common to flocks arc pi/d, ril'hoh, c/iulari, and 
putaii, attacks the liver and bowels, the aiiimal passes blood 

freely and dies in about throe days, percent, of tliosc attacked 
dying ; rikhoh or purging occurs during tlie spring season and 
is attributed to grazing on uii?'ip() pasture. The flocks are taken 
to other pastures, those attacked being dosed with fresh milk and 
and segregated. 

These are buzmarh or pifuh and ijarr or itch. 

Buz^narh or pinih attacks tho lungs, either drying or withering 
them up or punciuring and causing them to swell the animal in 
either case suffers great pain. 

— Inoculation by injection through a cut. in tho cars 
of a fine powder made from the dried lungs of an animal that has 
died of the disease, the operation being done by a Saiad or Shai. 

Garr or itch. — Animals attacked become very’’ thin and lose 
their hair. 

EeMedies . — Dipping of their tails or ears in water in which the 
ashes of tho haUr tree (Capparis ap/iylla) liave been boiled, or 
in soup made from snakes, or drenching them willi a cow horn full 
of soup made from the flesh of a jackal or goat. This is also said 
to be very fattening. Animals aflected are segregated. 
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Male camels used for trauvsport vary from Rs. €0 to Rs. 110 
and riding camels from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120. iFeuiale camels are 
but little Ujjed abd fetch from Rs. 50 to Rs- 70. Ponies cost 
from Rs. 80Uo Rs. 120 ; the price of horses v.arica considerably, 
good ones fetching Rs. ^00 or more. 

A pair of Jhalawan bullocks would cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 
cows varying from Rs. 18 to R.-^. 30 each and a pair of Kachhi 
plough oxen Rs. 100 to Rs. 140. Sheep fluctuate from 
Rs. 3 to R.S. 7 eaeli, according to thoir ago and Reason. Lambs cost 
from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 each and goats from Rs. S-B to Rs. 4, 
their kids bringing from As. 12 to Rs. 2 4. An ordinary 
•donkey, generally of a poor description, averages from Rs. G to 
Rs. 30. 

Jhalawan is essentially a pastoral country lyid though its 
immense expanse of hill and mountain slopes covered with 
verdure may not alone furnish snliicicnt nourishment for cattle 
tJiey provide ample subsistence for the immense flocks of 
sheep and goat.s, especially the former, that graze on them 
from year to year. This is particularly the case in Upper 
Jhalawan and, if the central and lower -portions are not so 
well provided^ each has localiticR of its own famous for its 
rich pasturage. With so large a district and one so well provided 
■with good pasture areas, it would, be difTiuult and tedions to 
enumerate them all, or the dilTcreiit varieties of shrubs, plants, 
and grasses for which they are noted, but, ])riefly^ it may be said 
that the hills contain forests of juniper, and the river beds every- 
where extensive tamari.sk grazing for camels the 7nar tree {Pmsopis 
spici^era) thrives in forests in Maniki in Niil, Marcrav in Chakii, 
and in the Karkh and Lanjfir valleys in .Liu; while groves of the 
parimh tree (good camel grazing until it iiowers) flourish in Wad 
and Siinina, sora or lahnri plants thrive on the saltish land in the 
Gidar, Gresha, Nal, liaghwana, Karkh and Chaku valleys and the 
Mirwari country, and in the saltish parts of the Central and 
Lower Jhalawan valleys, while the few herds of bullocks graze 
at will in the beds of hill-torrents and ravines. 

In addition to the g^asses^ there are many varieties of plants 
and bushes on which the flocks browse readily, a list of which 
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with descriptive detail, is given in Appendix I. The tribal Chiefs 
generally assert their rights by reserving the grazing in the 
valleys adjoiuiug their lands, for themselves ai^d tribesmen, but 
the upper hills and remote slopes are usually free to tile nomadic 
flockowners, the light impost of a sheep or lamb per dock to the 
local headman being generally freely paid and willingly accepted. 

More than thrcc'fourths of the cultivable area is unirrigated, 
and depends on precarious rainfall. Flood-water when available, 
is diverted to these lauds iu channels or trenches called gwaz. 

The irrigated area, which is small, lies chiefly in Upper 
Jhalawan, and the princii)al sources of irrigation are streams 
(fcawryo), hdrezes, and springs. The local distribution of the two 
last named sources is shown in the following statement : — 


» 

Name of locality. 

No. of 
kdrezes. 

i 

No. of 
springs. 

Siirib and suburbs 
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The people generally are undoubtedly very poor and plead 
their poverty as their excuse for not making «iiew Only 

three havcj boerf* constructed in recent years, one in Tdcak and 
two in Gidvir, 

The Miila river and its tributarie, sthe Mishk Bel and the Piss! 
Bel ; the Kolachi river, known also as the Trunden, llabjlt, Jara- 
ghar, and Khuzdiir ; Knd and Mashkae rivers are the chief 
suppliers of water For permanent irrigation, the largest irrigated 
areas being Norgiiraa andlVIishk in Zahri ; the Mula pass, Khuzdar 
with Kolachi river valley ; Ornach and Mashkae, The Kara 
supplies a little water for some plots in Karkh, but the Hingol 
and Porali only irrigate when in flood. 

Irrigation could doubtless be increased by the erection of dams, 
and the in*oxiniity of side hills makes such works feasible in the 
llingol river valley at Gidar(wh 0 ro traces of old dands still exists), 
Nal and Jau ; in the Kara valley at Karkh andChaku; and the 
Chil river in Nondrav valley, but the cost is prohibitive as far as 
the people of Jhalawunarc concerned. 

The methods of apportioning the water for irrigation 
vary in different localities and with the amount of water 
available, as, where water is plentiful and land scarce* 
the cultivators are not nearly so careful about exact shares as 
where the conditions are reversed. With water plentiful, the 
owners of a stream content themselves with constructing 
primitive darns of pebbles and tamarisk stalks, the water so 
retained being diverted to slightly embanked fields on eithe 
side by narrow, shallow channels. The fields nearest the 
stream thus receive a prior and more constant supply of water. 

When, as occasionally happens, a flood comes down with 
sufficient force to sweep away these temporary dams and embank- 
ments, a general levy of the inhabitants is called to repair 
damages. 

The distribution of "water taken from the permanent streams for 
irrigation purposes is supervised by local deputies called rais, 
arhd6, or mirdb, who calculate the time allowed for the running of 
the water through each cultivator’s land according to hia share, in 
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the day time by the height of the sun, and the length of the shadow Agktcui> 
thrown by it, and1>y the position of certain stars at night.^ 

In Norgama the water of the Soiiuia stream iff divided by 
means of wooden logs in which notches are made of sizes 
proportioned to the shares. The main stream is first divided into 
two equal parts, each branch being sub-divided by means of such 
a notched beam into three parts. Thus the distribution of water 
is in six channels or haurjos. These six Icaiirjos are : Saitani, 

Darn, Sirmur, Jagasdr, Samawari, and Shabegzai, tlic first three 
of which are owned by H. II. the Khan, wdiilo he also sliares with 
the tribesmen in Jagasilr and Shabegzai. The water supply of 
each of these haurjos is divided into 40 shabmas (a shabona 
representing 24 hours’ How of water), or two imlc of 20 shahunas 
each, and each sltareholdei' uses the entire channel when his turn 
comes according to the number of shahdnas held by him. 

There are only thirteen water-mills in Jhalawan, three being in Wafccr-mills 
St'irab, and two at each of the following places : randran, Norgama 
(-<^ahri), llisivr, Baghwana, and Kbuzdar, They arc constructed 
in the same way as those in Kachhi. 

The stones are brought by the Loris from the Band hills at the 
base of the Wostorn Jhalawan Range near Shillidadzai in Gidar, a 
place celebrated for the quality and hardness of its stones, which 
last, it is said, for ten years. For the water-shoot, isii^'dar wood 
is generally used, the shaft and water wheel being of mulberry. 

The charge for grinding is one- tenth of the grain ground, and 
a mill will grind from 1 to 4 standard maunds per day. 


Reference will be found to the character of the tenures and 
tenancies in a subsequent section. As might be expected in a 
backward country in which crops are liable to great variations, 
rent almost invariably consists in a share of the produce. 

In such cases the distribution in unirrigated lands is generally 
made on the principal of an assignment of a portion of the 
produce for each of the chief requisites of cultivation : the land, 
seed, bullocks, and labour ; in irrigated lauds w further share is 
assigned for the water. Variations occur 5ti diHeront parts of 
the district and on different kinds of laud. The following 
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* The method is described in detail in the Gazetteer. 
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In Nfchdra and Gazg a tenant on unirrigated lands (shat-dazghar) 
has to look nffer the landlord's plough oxen, fetch fuel for him 
and assist in household, work. Throughout *the j^reater part of 
Jhalawan, tho irrigated lands ot the dominant claei^es arc cultivat- 
ed by their servile dependants who are either fed and clothed for 
their labour, or given a share of the produce varying from onc- 
sixtli to one-third. 

Tho tenant of an orchard ( ioho or hdgh-pdn ) has to repair tho 
walls of tho orchard and receives generally one-fourth of the 
produce for his labour, all other requisites being supplied by the 
landlord. 

In the Khan's nidhats^ where lands are subject to payment of 
revenue and cesses, including the alms given to and Saiads, 

and in lat-Safid tracts, which arc subject to rent, all these charges 
are paid from the gross produce and the balance is divided 
between the tenant and the landlord. 

In every case it is the duty of the tenant to carry the harvested 
crop to the threshing floor and to assist with his bullocks in 
threshing it. 

No cooly class exists among the cultivating popnlation ; tenants- 
at-will perform the services mentioned above, while the household 
work of men of means is invariably performed by their servile 
dependants or by poorer classes from among the nomads and 
Loris. In the houses of headmen and chiefs the Loris serve the 
guests also. The Hindu shopkeepers also retain Muhammadan 
servants who clean their vessels, fetch water, grind corn and assist 
in other household work for food and clothing. The women who 
grind the corn are paid their wages in kind at one-fourth of the 
quantity ground. Women of the poorest class also wash and 
sew clothes, tho charges for making a pair of ordinary trousers 
and a shirt being As. 2 and 4, respectively. The Nicbari 
women are excellent embroiderers, and ibtir ordinary wage equals 
the price of the silk thread to be used in a given piece of work, 
Tho poorer females among the Muhammad Hasnis in Ma&hkae 
make dwarf-palm mats, and are paid in grain at 2^ 'seers per linear 
yard. 
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Rents, Crops are generally haiTestod by nomad a and poor tribesmen 
have not sufficient land of their own. These ^lired harvesters 

Agricultural are called linitr* Men, women, and children all work and are 
labourers. , I /•! . 

given as wage! {lat) one-twentieth of the wheat and barley crop 
cut by them, while for jndri there is no fixed pro]iort.ion. They 
have to carry the harvested crop to the threshing floor. Little 
children and old people glean the slieaves in tlie field. Sometimes 
oxen and donkeys are hired for threshing wheat and barley, the 
hire paid being 2| seers per ox and half that amount for a 
donkey. The women who swee|) the thresliing floor are paid 
1 J- seer of grain per diem. In cases where tenants perform these 
services they get the same wages. Sometimes other zamindtWs 
are called in to help in threshing with their oxen, and tliese are 
sumptuously fed. The system is known as hasliar. Oxen hired 
for ploughing are paid at rates varying from one idsa fjl* grain to 
As. 8 a day per ox, and the driver who has no oxen of his own 
gets As. 4 a day. 

Village The Chiers and leadinjr men retain mxdld$ whom they pay 
.servants. . 

allowances half yearly at the time of the harvest. Besides these 

fixed payments, the mnlld is given dayalc or one-tenth of the 

produce oE land, and sarsdya or offerings in the month of 

Ramzdn, 

Loris. Loris, who act as blacksmiths and carpenters, arc paid in 

cash or kind for any new articles they make but the rate is not 
fixed. For a plough-share it is about 4^ seers of wheat. Tliey 
contract to repair agricultural implements, etc., by the year and 
for this service each blacksmith and carpenter is paid in kind, the 
general rate being 12 sheaves of wheat {hdhi) per^*or« in unirri- 
gated land, and per shahdna in irrigated land, and one luUa of 
grain from every 50 Msas of the produce. In Nichara, tlie black- 
smith is paid 12 sheaves out of the wheat crop, the carpenter 
8 sheaves, and the Dom or minstrel 2| seers of grain per Jorcr,. 
while itom* judri andprisA crops in irrigated lands the carpenter 
and blacksmith each get 8 hdsas of grain per shahdna. In Gazg,, 
the Lori is given 4 sheaves per jora, 

Oazirs. Gazirs are messengers appointed by the people and placed 
under the ndil at Mashkae. whose orders and instructions they 
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carry out and for wlioso horses or for the Khdn’s camp when 
required, they cdllect supplies such as fodder, etc. ^They are fed 
by the mtib and are paid 16 Mashkao* maiinds jof wheat or 
Judri per share by the zarmndftrs of the Zurrat j!iga lands, tlie 
tract being divided into 13 shares. 

The duties of Oazirs are, in Karkh and Chakii, performed by 
nakibs known officially as darhnns* They have also to fetch 
water and fuel for the Khiui*s ndih, and carry his messages to 
different villages in the niubat. They get the sweepings of the 
threshing floors and 4 bundles of cut crop from each shabnna. 

These nakihs also work as weavers and charge as their wages 
20 per cent, of the material handed over to them to be woven. 

A Tcotwdl is» maintained in Niohara who communicates to the 
people the news of deaths, marriages, births, etc., acts as town 
crier, and collects supplies for the Khan’s camp. Thefts com- 
mitted in the village arc also proclaimed by him, lie has a 
double portion given him at marriage and other feasts, and his 
share in water is exempt from gham or labour for repairing 
channels, etc, 

A few Icdrhes have been dug recently in Gidar and Tdtak. 
The work is done by the Ghilzai Afghans, who are experts and 
who periodically visit the country, and whose remuneration is 
fixed by a contract in each case. Besides the amount agreed 
upon, all tools required are supplied by the owiuus, and food is 
given to the diggers. This consists of 25 to 30 kasas of flour 
per charkh or party of 4 men, 4 seers tobacco per month, a sheep 
once a week, salt, oil, and loin cloths. Extensive repairs are also 
done by the Ghilzais, but ordinary repairs are carried out by the 
co-sharers themselves-t 

!Ko regular system of fixing or recording prices exists, and the 
prices are regulated by supply and demand and seem to be in the 
hands of the Hindu dealers at headquarterr^ or of the ndibs who 
have to dispose of the Khan’s revenue grain. (Chopped straw 
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* A Mashkac maund is 2| seers. 

t The method of Hr6z digging is fully described in the Sarawdn Gazetteer, 
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Measures 
of grain. 


is seldom sold, but at times of scarcity its price varies from R, 1 
to Rs, 2-8-0 a trangar or netful, which weighs about 4 maunds. 
When Goveri^meat^ officials visit the locality, bhusa is supplied 
to thorn at 8 to 14 a rnauud, and firewood at As. 4 

to 8 a maund. In Zahri, green wheat and barley are sold as 
fodder by plots, the average price being about Rs, 2 for a plot 
‘10 feet by 12 feet. 

The enquiries made by the Gazetteer staff from the shopkeepers 
showed that during the ten years ending witJi 1003, the average 
price of wheat per rupee in Khuzdar was 16 seers, and in Stirdb 
about 15 seers. In 1903 the price of wheat was 18 seers per rupee 
ill Khuzdar and 16 seers in Siirdb. 

A seer known as the lihdni or haldti scr of 88 tolas is in genera 
use by the haniaa throughout the district. The smaller weight 
ill use are—flwa (5| tolas), nem ^do (11 tolas), (22 tolas), and 
nhn acr (44 tolas). 

Grain is measured for sale with wooden measures ; in Upper 
Jhalawiia, i. e., Stirab, Gidar, Zahri, and Baghwana, the common 
measure is hdsa or aarkf while in other parts man is used. Those 
in use by traders in Surab and Khuzdar are generally marked with 
the State seal. The different measures in ordinary use are shown 
below, the lowest unit being the chjtra where aark is used, and 
chdrihi inhere man is in use : — 


2 olidrikls 
4 charikis 
100 man 
2 man 
80 kdsa 


1 chotra, 

1 man, yakman or yagman 
1 gnni or gwdla. 

1 kdsa. 

1 kharwdr. 


TiiQ gwula or guni and kharwdr are merely convenient terms, 
the wooden measures bu daily use being kdsa and man. 

The capacity of a kdsa and a man varies slightly in different 
localities and also with different kinds of grain. The grain always 
used for testing the capacity of a wooden measure is the pea 
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(matar) or mung, 
diilcrent localities 


The ' 

«is as under : 


lit o£ a hha and man of wheat in W EioiiTa and 

MliASllIili s. 


J^iirab ••• ••• 

Jdddsa. 

4 

geers, 

i 

5 chi^tacks. 

dS'iclnira 


4 


b „ 

Zahri 


4 

^7 

4 ,, 

Gidar 

... 

4 



jbxghwaua and Zidi 

Man, 

2 

seers, 

2 cbittacktj. 

Khu/.diir ... 


2 


n 

Karkh and Jdbri 


2 

n 

■** -1 »> 

Waller 


o 

>» 

d tt 

Wad 


2 

»> 

9 

Ntlh.j 


o 

aU 

it 

q t 

^2 ft 

IMashkae ...* ... 

.«• 

1 


■ it 

Pclar 

... 

2 

>* 

0 

Jau 


2 

» 

-1 » 


Salt, cumin Seed, and pis-r.chio fruit arc al.K) ineasin'i;d \> it.h the 
'kdsa, and {jli with okut7''-t or cktiril'i. In tlioxr jiouseboid‘*. 
tribesmen also use uther tiO'ms uf measure for i;ia!U anil t)oui\ 
which lire : j/i//rtA:, a moutliLul ; i*Ao/o<, the conrenis ui* I'oiu* liu:^eis; 
muty ix fistful; A:/tr//i', a liiindiul ; chanl'^ a double h unUul ; and 
siser, l\ chotra. The terms used by the eultivalors iii eoinieetion 
w.th tiie crops are j}{di nr bdha, a bundle or sheaf ; the 

quantity that can ho can ii?<l in both arms ; haddy a man’s load ; 
jwdly a sii-klul ; kachhy a larger sack, such as is carried by a 
bullock ; malaVy a slill larger load; ixnd 4 1 angary a netful. 


Salt is bartered for wheat, double quantity of the i’oniier heirii;;: Mi^cellaneou# 
given. Firewood is sold bv tho bullock, camel, or donkey load, “^ousuics. 
hhvsa by the trangar or netful daus by the bag (katil)^ green 
barley and wlieat by the |>Iot {tidiv'r or kardu)^ and j)umev;ramttes 
by the hundred. The wool shorn from each ohcep) is made into a 
separate bundle {^cdsjy and is sold by this unit. 

At c'^ntres of trad 3 the hanlis use the standxard yard o£ Linear 
IG girahs or o6 ncln-F, made of iron, for measuring expensive cloth 
such as silk. The common measure is the cubit (Jiarish or arish), 

20 B 
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an indefinif e rneasnre which varies with the stature of the customer, 
and is measured from the ])roj(?cting bone, of the customer’s 
elbow round the end of the middle finder, with arm and hand 
extended Aid baok to the second knviekle joint. The hanias have 
also an iron harish^ which measures about 10 girahs or inches. 
In thehonsehold ot tribfsmcii doth is nnasured by the span 
(jjidisp). For measuring k 'lrf^z tunnels, the depth of wellr^, and mud 
wails the Kandamiri yard, which is equal to about 3^ feet, is used. 

The term ./ora or p(.ff; is frequently used both in irrigated and 
nnirng;\t<‘d land, but has no dolinitn value. It represents the 
land which can he broiiglit under cnitivatioii by a pair of oxen, 
and is approximately tde area in w’aioh about maunds of seed 
could be sowu. Inigat« d land is generally spoken of in terms of 
the water attached to it, such as skab ma. • 

People \vdve no dednitiO idea of distances. They use the word 
mizil or waizal, tlic distance which a camel can traverse in 12 
hours, and, for shorter distances, and tu/uk nd-tmodry as far 
as a tnau's shout can be heard, and as lav as a report of a gun can 
be heard, respectively. Ilulli-nd-rnaiddn signifies “ a horse’s 
gallop,” and may be taken roughly to be about a mile. 

The leading men alone know the Muhammadan months, which 
are used in all documents, but the Muhammadan days of the 
week are universally recognised ; the divisions of the day Qle) and 
night (nan shap or ^haf), are those mentioned in the Sarawun 
GaZfitleer* 

British Indian coins are now in use, and the remarks made on 
this subject in the Sarawdn Gazetteer apply also to Jbalawan. 

The bulk of the people are poor, and live very simply, but an 
iinprovonjent in the condition ol: the dominant classes and of ihe 
cultivators is noticeable in the last few years, djriiig which 
admiuiatrative control over the tribes has been extended and a 
check put on those too^ frequent feuds which in the past rendered 
life and property so insecure. The growing sense of security 
iinda expression in the increasing tendency of the people lo live in 
scattered villages, whereas under the old conditions the tribesmen, 
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in their Wanhefc tents, clustered round the forts of their Chiefs for 
protection and witfi a view to greater facility in taking the offeir 
Bive. The surplus wool and gM now find a /eady market, as 
these commodities can bo easily and safely exported byjthe hanias- 
The poorer cla8-*e8 have now found a new source of income 
in the bride-price, which was formerly unknown, but can now 
be readily obtained from the well-t -do zamindi'irfi in Sind. It is 
estimated that, at an average, about 500 yirls are thus given 
away in marriage annu ally, thv^ usual price being about Rs. *100 
per head. 

There is an appreciable change in the material used for the 
dress of both males and females. Cotton pieco-g<>ods, which are 
imported largely by the Hindu dealers, are rapidly re|dacing the 
country coarse cloth (shdt) ; silks are used l>y the bettor of 

women, and some of their important ornaments are now made of 
gold, while among tlie men of this class enib>*oi<lered Inujis^ 
coats, waistcioats and Englisii boots ; ve not uncommon. Green 
tea and a better class of food have come into use by tJie w^eli-to- 
do. The improvement in the standard of living has not, however, 
been free from disadvantages which, coupled with the hos]>itality 
which is incumbent on leading men, have, led to indebtedness. 
The greater part of the oullivatiou depends on rain, the failure of 
which involves in pecuniary didu/ulLics both the cultivaturs and 
the flock-owners. 

The well wooded tracts are chiefly met ^Yitli in the hill ranges 
in the northern, central, and western parts of the district, and ilie 
principal trees are: — 


Scientific name. 

English name. 

liriihui iianio. 

Pistacia cabnlica ... 

Pistachio 

Gwan. 

Junipenis macropodit 

.luniper 

,Apnr3 or Iiapurs. 

Olea cuspidata 

Olive 

Klat. 

Tccorna undciata ... 


Pnrouk. 

Prosopis spioigera ... 


Mar. 
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Olive. 


Tarjfuk^ 


Mar. 


Among other forest growth of less importance may be 
moiitioucil the following : — * 


Boionlifd. name. 

English DnnK'-. 

Ihahui name. 

Taniarix articiiiata 

Tainnrisjv 

Kirrl or gaz. 

Pip facia mutioa 



Kasiir. 

P run ns (tburnen 


A 1 chill. 

Bevh.-ris vol-aris 


Zar<*h. 

ihi])l»iio oicoiiles 



Pi pa I. 

Enphorliia neriifolia 


M’n i'cr or dvkhir. 

T'raxiiiiis xantliox} loldei^ 

‘\ioiintaiii asli ... 

•"Jb/diar. 


The juniper forests in Jhulawiiii are foinai on the liaihoi Range 
as far as tiic Anjira river^ the i ones buing rotftid -Matnii avva 

ieliara and on the Slialirno/i hill hordei iug on Ih.e Norga na 
valley, duiiipor also exists on iho t p of tlio l,>r;> kind hill in the 
neighbourhood of Raghwana ujid in the Rah liaiigo close to 'J.’uk 
and Wad. The » estern flhaiawan liange is p iriieularly noted for 
the abundant; growth of {fv:an tree, tlie best forest tracts being 
(uvavidiiii ij] 8urah, tlie Jjaiuii Gwanibiri close to the valley of 
Alsiruf, and the Ziri hills tdose to ihc (jidar va.)lev. It is abso 
found, though scattered, iu the Ceidral dhaiawan Range, and in 
hills between Niclnira and Zahri. 

Khat is roiJiTnoii all over tiie luTs in Nortliern and Central 
f)])alawan. Rig forests of it exist in the liiils in llie vicinity of 
Piiiniriin, Zahri, Ihigiiwiaia, Kliu/alar, Drnkalav, and Wad, and 
the wood is useil as fuel. It abo abounds in liigher altitudes of 
the Kirihiir and Rah ranges. 

The growth cf j^arpulc is considerable in vnlle)'s beginning at 
Kiii iijul Khuzdiir c;nd extending to Waher, Wud. Tuk, Drakalav, 
and Oriiaeli, and in the last named five places it exists in thick 
forests. It also grows to some extent in Sanina. The wood is 
used by the L »ri.s in making pots, such as kusa, man, karsun, etc., 
some of which are exported to Sind. 

Mar {Prosopis spicifjera) grows in hot climates only. 
Considerable forests of it exist in Karkh and Chaku, and it 
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is tlie principal tree of the country rlrained by the Hingol 
river, from jMarutu in Nal to the southern extremity of 
tlie Jiui valley in the Mirwari country. 'Fhe JVTood is used as 
fuel and the leaves as I’odvler for came is, sheep, and goat a. 

Plsk (N finnorkops RUchiaan'i) or d\varf-j)a]m is a stoniless 
gregarious shrub, common on rocky ground up to ahout d,UUt) 
feet. It grows extensively on the slopes of liilis and in beds 
rivers and atrearus. 

Tim uses to which piah is put are niatiy and various ; indeed 
there is hardly any purpose to which it ia not applied by tlie people 
of the areas in which it grows. The leaves are liseci in the 
mainifacture of rnaUing, fans, baskets, caps, sandals, and other 
ariieles for locaj use, ^Ropes are made from the leaves ami leaf 
at:ilks, but are not as strong as those made o( The <leliciite 

young leaves, Vvhich haven sweet astringent tasle, are in great 
repute lor the treatment of diarrlnea and dysentery. The heart is 
eaten uncook e;d as a vegetahle in times of scarcity. ^Fhc stems? 
leaves, and* petioles serve as fuel ; while tlie reddish brown moss- 
like woo] of the ])otiolos, called after being dipped in a 

solution of saltpetre, is einjdoyed as tinder for iindchlocks. A 
rude kind of drinking cup is njado of tlie entire leaf by tying 
together the lo|iS of the segments. Ropes and mats made from 
pii^h :ii'C3 exported to Suul. The TvbiiLrani, Mir liaji, and utht*r 
IMmigals export the leaves and articles manufactured Iromtlunii 
to vSiiuL 

Tamarisk grows in the beds of rivers and hilldorrents, most 
•especially in the Miiia river, the Kolachi, the Hingol, the Kud, the 
Porali and the Mashkae. Tamarisk trees of con!ridera!>lc • are 
to be found in forests In Karkh and Chaku, Nal, Ormicdi, Pcldr, 
Kondrav, and Jau. Similarly tlie Mashkae river valley throughout 
its cours«3 from Koda down to Pan aboands with tamarisk. The 
branches of the tree arc chielly used for roofing huts, and the 
trunk serves as beams and p(»sts. Thro/i varieties are locally 
known, vix., shingir-gaz^ winch is small in size and loses its leaves in 
cold weather, tlio sokr-gas^ with red twigs, and the ndh-gaz^ 
which attains a large size and is used for making implements of 
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Forests, husbandry and wooden pots. It^ forms excellent grazing for 
camels wherever found, ' 

I 

jatj. Jag (Dalbergia sisoo) is found in Small groves at Pfr-Kalandar 

in the Lodav' river, an irnportatifc tributary of the Mula river, in 
Bdbv'jrtu close to Khwrzan and Pir-Lakha in the Mula pass, and at 
the top of the lofty Dhniu liill to the south of Jaii. The wood 
is much valued for bcaiiis, for whicli purpose it is employed in the 
houses of Chiefb and other persons of means. Combs and walking 
sticks are made of the wood by theLo/is, and both sold locally and 
exported to Kacbbk Gun-stocks are also made from the 
grown in Dhuiu hill by the Bi^ianjaus of »Jaa and by Loris, and 
exported to Makran. 

Pathk, Patlih grows abundantly and attains large size in the Mashkae 

river, between Tank and Manguli Kalafc, and is also to b© 
found in the Siman and the KolAclii rivers. It is chiedy 
used by the Brahiiis in the preparation of light charcoal for 
gunpowder. 

Tribal mea- systematic arrangement for the preservation of forests 

STirc's of pro- exists in the district. A small area of inniper forest in the 
ctctioii. ^ ^ 

Haiboi lianj^e is being protected by the K« at State, to which 

rtfcrcucehas been made in the Sara in in Gfipetteer. Pi-stachio 

trees arc so highly valued for their fruit by the Brahnis, that the 

felling of a green tree is considered an offence, and soinctimes results 

in bloodshed. The localitits where the tree grows are owned by 

certain tribd sections, who protect the fruit by appointing 

Wji tchmen (^o/io) and divide it according to prescribed shares. The 

juniper tracts in Sbahnioz, and in Mamatiiva in the Ilarboi Range, 

are strictly preserved by the Jattaks oud Muhammadzai Mcngals ; 

the felling of trees is prohibited except by the tribesmen wh.i have 

a share in the forest, who have the right to timber for building 

and other purposes. Dry wood only is permitted to be removed 

even by the tribesmen. 

• 

Elsewhere forests in the vicinity of villages and encampments 
are being rapidly denuded of trees, but in some parts selected 
areas are reserved for grazing. 
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The minor forest products include — 

Asafetida {hint}) found in the* Garr hills, Ziri, and Kuelu‘ni. 
The green leaves are eaten as a vegetable, and At'Jjhiins occasionally 
collect the plant in tlie Garr hills for export. * 

Wild plum {i}issiter) is found iirinci}>ally in the central and lower 
parts of dLalawdii, TliO iruit n[»ens in the aiiUinin, is eaten largely 
by the noTiiadie shepherds and their womeu and cduldreu, and is 
sold by them iu villages in exch^jiige for wln^at. *! he dry fruit, 
powdered and mixed with curds, is used as a food ami as a remedy 
for diarrhma. 

Chigird and gnngiiL — The growth of iliese two is confined to 
the lower parts of the Pah range fringing on the Las BeU Slate 
territory, and the hills to the bouth of Jaii, A c<nisidcnihle 
<juantity of these gunife is exported to Bela and Karachi hy the 
loc3al tribesmen, 

Khnnshdir {Glycyrrhiza glabra) grows in the Garr and the Ziri. 
hills ; the roots are used as a cough medicine. 

Cumin (rtsa) found in the Ilarboi ILiri^e near Ilodihijo, Gnrgut 
Qund, Sachap, and Ghat in Zahri, sells locally in ihc bca^ou at 
4 Seers for a rupee. 

GwaniJe grows abundantly in the river b»‘ds in Khu/.dar, the 
tribu aries of the MuU river, Nal, Onnich, and otiior places. 
The leaves are used in the preparaiimi of a green dye, and the 
seeds, which aro of a black colour and about the size of jadri^ as a 
drug for colic. 

Panerband {WUliania coagrdans) is wi<h]v distrihntcHL Its 
fruit takes the place of j‘ennet, and is exported in fair quantities 
to Sind and Kachhi, G%iHiih]c and izghind are nKjdtcinal drugs 
which mostly grow in Uj>per Jhaiawaii. A small quantiiy of a 
red dye called Uh is found in Lower Jlmlawan in tho Foiali river 
valley. 

With the exceptions noted, all these are consumed locally and 
are of no commercial importance. 

Nal (reed) grows in abundance in some of the mountain ravines 
which have a perennial water supply, such as the Ledav river, the 
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Karelak on the route from Zahri to Karhhi, and the IN’ali river 
near Soniefiint's tlio people of Znliri, os'peeially the Jnttaks 

and the Lotiani Zahris, export tlie nal to Kachhi, wliore a camel 
load stdls for from Its. 8 to U.s. 12. 

!No scion ti lie acconat of the mineral resources of the district is 
available, but iii the course of tlieir enquiries the C^azettcer stail 
■was able to collect some speciiueu.s, 

Duriiii^' the cold weather of 1002, Mr. Ilnghes-BulleT, G. S., 
Superintendcut, “livi|>eri;vl Gazetteer,” )hiiucli;.<triii, forwarded sev(3- 
ral samples of economic products to the Indian Museum for irlciiti- 
fication. Amomr those were two specimens of hhdyhal and piihnak 
which arc cniployr'd iu the llruluii meihral of dy(‘ing, in cori- 
jurnnion with poinegranalo husk, in prorlucing black or dep green 
colours. IMr. David floopor, F. 0- B., of tlic 1‘tidiavi Musenun, 
presented an interesting papor‘^ on the occur ronce of Melanterite in 
Baluchistan to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in June?, 1J03, from 
■which the following extract is taken : — ' 

It appears that the collection of kJid'jhat is a regular industry in 
two or tlireo localities iu Fahichistan, One of tlie minos is about 
forty niilcss from Norgama and at Zango,t about a mile distant, is 
another mine, situated at the f)Ot of the hill and on the hank of a 
river. Tlio entrance to tlie mine is an opening aho?it a }'aid wide 
leading into a g'allery of unknown lengdi. The znijli has been 
collected from these mines lor several years, and although large 
quauiities uf the mineral have b een taken away, only a small area 
oi al>oat two yards has been worked. It is always mixed with a 
slatelike stone. The narrow gallery forining the mine is called 
^ Riigh J a vein of the iiill. The inhabitants say that, after a rain- 
fall, pure while zdtfh ‘bursts out' in th<j mine, which in the dry 
Weather is dug out together witli the decomposed slate. The mine 
has a disagreeable corrosive smell ‘ like iron rust,’ and this 
causes the workmen to vomit, in the course of lutlf an hour. Fur- 
ther samples were sent by Mr. Hughes-Buller, one from L^Mav 
pass, said to be of wuperior quality, and another from Bhapav 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Dengat^ yok LXXU, PiirL II, 
No. 4, i:)03. 

I The.ic are two mines in the Ledav river, one at Zango and another 
about a mile further. 
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which WAB Tory inferior* It has also been diicorered at Chotok 
on the E{1 river, Miila pass, and at two places * at Khuzddr, 

** The mine at Chotok is in a gorge, at a dista^hce of 6 miles west 
of J&ah. Here a cave is formed in the hill with a pool of warm 
water, noted for its mineral properties and overhead is a rock 
from which water drops from innumerable stalactites of fantastic 
shape. The length of the pool is 1 50 yards, through which guides 
conduct visitors after they have undressed. At about 10 yards 
from the entrance of the gorge is a large cave on the bed of which 
the mineral incrustation known as khdghal forms. This is of a 
yellow colour and is said to be in an excellent condition for dyeing 
purposes. 

Upon examining the samples of khughal it was soon discovered 
that they were ‘impure* forms of ferrous sulphate or green copper- 
as. The sample from Lcdav pass contained 30*1 per cent, of 
anhydrous ferrous sulphate, and that from Eil Chotok 27*36 
per cent. 

« a • • mm 

** The minerals contained about 40 per cent, o! matter insoluble 
in water consisting of silica, iron, alumina, and lime. These 
estimations leave a balance of about 20 per cent, which might be 
referred to water of crystallisation. 

“ The specimen of khdghal from Bhapav yielded to hot water only 
a small quantity of sulphate of alumina with traces of calcium 
sulphate, and was therefore almost valueless as a dye or 
mordant.” 

• # « • a • 

Mr. Hughes-Buller, who was accompanied by Mr.B. A. Gupte, 
Assistant to the Director-General of Ethnography in India, col- 
lected geological specimens during his tour in the district in 1903, 
which were examined by the Geological Survey Department of 
the Government of India, and found to include the following : — 

Calcareons sandstone, cerussite calcite with ferruginous 
staining, limonite and calcite, slag, limestone, calcareous red 

' ♦In the Gahwaro hill near Khozd4r.-*Ed. 

JIB 


Mtifxa AMD 
Mimkbals* 


Other speot- 
mena (1908), 
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shale, caloite mixed with iron ochre, and ribbed lamellibranchiata 
from a limestone. ^ 


Iron pyrites are found on the Harboi hills in Jhalawin and 
Dobanzil neir Gidar, Water from a spring “ Laka-na-Tobro ” on 
the Garri hills near Waher was found to contain saline matter in 
which sulphates of lime and iron and alumina were detected. A 
sample of mud from the same spring was found to consist of a 
large proportion of calcium and magnesiam carbonate. 


Wfiil ain3 
Pali Uaugc. 


Specimens brought from Wad and Pab hills included iron slag; 
calcile ; luasjii ve maiachite (a rich copper ore) agates and 
jnspors: rod ja-jpor; fragments of gjibbro and other basic crys- 
taiiiiie locks; fragmentfi of liuioiiite with cpiartz ; cerussite ; 
quartz j chbio and basic porphyries. 


S.<r;aia arj l Specimens collected in Sarnnannd the Kbldrani country includ- 
bUio^tone, conglomerate, diabase; forruginous concretions in 
Jiuiiawaij* sandstoiio, gypsum, fragments of argillrtceous limestone and 
vol.aiiio ailt-beds, corithiuin (a s})ecies very common in the “Nari 
group'’ bot’i u] per and lower), and chromite in serpentine form. 
*i’he two are said to be very iiitcrestiug specimens. Rich 
calcopyute or copper pyrites, associated with a little malachite 
and some calcite is also found. 

KhatmoU or Khalmolt (rock smoke) or Mashana churro (hill juice), which 
Fab hillfin Wad, is the black variety of what is 

Wad. called sildjij or shilajatu in India, and is allied to the Persian 
drag named mumiai. It is one of the most peculiar medicinal 
substances of the East, It is found in certain inaccessible places 
in the Fab lulls and also in the southern part of the Harboi and is 
said to be contained in the substance of the rocks In which it 
appears as an exudation drawn out by the heat of the sun. Its 
origin, occurrence and formation and the nature of the rocks 
which produce it, are, however, matters that still require investiga^ 
tion. It is collected during the hot weather before the rains 
set in. 

khalmolt agrees in many particulars with the substance brought 
down from Nepal every year and sold in the bazars pf Cblctiitta ab 
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a very effective medicine. In Jhalawan it is used particularly for Miwat 
cough and pneumduia. It is also alleged that wounded ibex and MiNERALi. 
mountain sheep generally try to reach a placif where khalmolt 
occurs in order to lick it as a cure for their wound. # 


In ancient days, lead mines were worked in Sekran, which is 
situated about 12 miles west of Khuzdar* Masson who visited 
the district in 1840 refers to these mines and jsays that 200 men 
were constantly employed in extracting the ore. Vast (inantities 
of slag lying about on the surface testify to the former extent of 
the industry. The rocks including the ore, evidently from 
Dr. Cook’s * description, are cretaceous limestone and from his 
mention of fragmetita of granite being seen at one of the entrances 
of the shafts, it is raoefc probable that here the occuirence of the 
metalliferous doposit isKiirectly connected with tlie iutrusiou of 
igneous rocks into beds of cretaceous age. Dr, Cook says that in 
one place the rocks resembled an altered claystone, variously mottled 
and containing small cavities and the fracture of some f^pecirueus 
showed a metallic steel-grey appearance (galena). Major George 
LeMeaurier who surveyed the route from Kalat to Sonraiani, 
speaks of the antiino::y at the Sedenin mines occurring in crystals 
of an inch square iinbeddw'd in black vitrified rock. It is added 
that the lead ore found was of inferior qnaldy and small in 
qiiaatity. 'DtC so-CHlied antimony hav- h-^im galena 

if it occurred in evibes. 'flio mines are at svui 

regarded with superstitious awo by the people. The tsibesrncii 
occasionally break off slabs of rock from other hill s dcii; in tlie 
vicinity and from thorn manufacture leeid and arainiuviy for local 
consumption. 


Lead mlnci 
in 


There are no important industries in the district, and aris and Arts atvd 
manufactures are chietly confined to embroideries, roiigli felts and turkb, * 
carpets, leather work and mats. 

The embroideries worked by the BrMnii women are higliiy Bnibroi- 

dei'ics. 

artistic and enjoy a coasiderable local reputation. There arc several 
descriptions, which are known as mosum^ jprawez pariwdr, and 

♦ Topograjphicnl and Geological Sketch of ike Province of Jhahx'Mdn^ etc., 
by Bx.H,.. Cook (1860), 
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Abts jm ^Jhdkan. The first named is the best and is much yalued. The 
H^uFAO* embroideries are chiefly done on married women's shirts. Almost 
all females know t^ie work, but the Mcngal women are especially 
good at it, aqid the Nichara women excel all. 

A third prize with a bronze medal was awarded at the Delhi 
Exhibition of 1903 for an embroidered dress, and the following 
interesting description of the samples submitted for his inspection 
is given by Sir George Watt: “The Brahui embroideries 
contain both darn and satin stitches, the latter being often double 
and mainly utilized on linen. The former is, however, the chief 
stitch used on the beautiful work shown on their dresses. The 
design especially in the women’s dress is primarily geometric but 
certain of the colours cross from ono ridge to another and thus 
cause the notched or toothed outline that is moreH)T less peculiar 
to this style of work. These are the special constructive features 
of the Brahui dress and they are completely covered with the line 
form of satin stitch embroidery except the shoulder bands which 
are invariably done in wool or coarse silk, and in stem and feather 
stitches not in satin stitch. The silk used in the front panels is 
mostly dark red, orange, green, white, and black, the pattern being 
outlined in black and picked out by a bold conception in white 
embroidery. This striking use of black and white, amid 
elaborations in Indian red or purple may be taken as the dominant 
feature in the scheme of colour of the Brahui embroideries. The 
isolation of the pattern by narrow bands of the field material 
recalls, of course, the Jat embroideries (phulharia) of the eastern 
Punjab, but there the comparison begins and ends. It would be 
exceedingly curious were a study of the races cognate with the 
BrAhuis, such as the Khonds and Gonds of the central tableland 
of India, to reveal the existence of work similar to that of the 
Brahuis which otherwise stauds by itself as one of the most 
strikingly peculiar and beautiful forms of needlework met with in 
IndiA.”* 

Carpets and There are no professional weavers, and carpets and rugs are 
made by the women chiefly for domestic use and for presents at 
weddings. The carpets made by the Bddinzai (Kalaudrdni) 

« Indian Art at D$lhi, by Sir George Watt. (Calcutta, ISOS). 
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$arddr-Jchil women arc the best in the district, The common Abts and 
varieties are garraUjhont^ and shiji. The former, which is usually a tubics. 
narrow striped rug, simple in pattern and of no great artistic merit, 
is principally used for household purposes, the price of^ an ordinary 
rug about 3 yards by 1| yards varying from Rs. 3 to Bs. 12. 

Kont is slightly superior and costs from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. The shifi 
is made of richer material and has a more finished design the usual 
prices are from Rs. 20 upwards, but a good specimen has been 
known to fetch as much as Rs. 100. Both Icont and shifi are made 
of sheep’s wool. The history of the industry is unknown but the 
patterns appear to be of Persian origin and design. Tdtak is 
famous for its carpets, but those made in Jaii are also considered 
to be good. The process of manufacture is thus described by 
Mr. B, A. Gupte, Ass^istanfc to the Director-General of Ethno- 
graphy ; “ The* wool is cleaned, spun, and, if necessary, dyed. The 
implement used for spinning wool is called jhallah* It is a spindle 
of the most primitive type made of a pair of pieces of wood cross- 
ing each other at right angles, with an upright handle which has 
a notch in it fixed at the joint. A bundle of thread is called 
girilc. The loom is equally primitive, although the whole work 
turned out is very clever. It consists of four pegs fixed in the 
form of an oblong, the breadth being 3 feet and the length 9 feet. 

Between the first two pegs is tied a beam. Another beam is 
similarly tied to pegs at the other end. These beams are known 
as puJehtu^ About 3 feet from the first beam stand two sticks 
arranged in a triangle (irtkal). The sticks of this tripod are fixed 
on either side of the oblong and to them is tied a cross beam 
called drangddr or mdkrirnd-pdt. To this makri-nd'pdt are 
attached by ropes two or four sticks (gula-puC') which regulate the 
action of the heddles. The strings connecting the heddles (pul) 
to the cross beam (maTcri) are called malcri-band. As the weaver 
goes on weaving the carpet, he has to tie the outer ends or borders 
to another stick, known technically as the stretcher and called 
pahnid hash. The stretcher is moved forward as necessity 
requires. The oomb, with which the weft driven home is called 
diifc. Armed with this the weaver proceeds by passing each thread 
of the warp through the heddles in the way he has been carefully 
trained to do in order to regulate the designs. He has no plan 
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: Azm Am nor can he recount or sing the numbera as pile carpet wearers io 
TCTHBs. " he can produce only a few geometrical dedfgns. The warp is 

called gwafta whew arranged. The weft when laid is called Jchol 
and each of^ the warp-threads is called tdnista. It will thus be 
seen that a distinct name is used for each of the materials used 
and even the weft-thread before it is passed through the warp or 
* laid * is distinguished by a separate name (jpoC), One end of each 
of the threads of the warp is tied to the first beam and the other 
to that at the farthest end* The heddlcs are next tied with the 
malcri band to the cross beam. In cotton-weaving in other parts 
of India sizing is the first process, but in carpet weaving it is not 
necessary and no size is used as the outer ends of the * hair ’ or 
wool have to be left loose to cover the interstices. The weft 
thread is carried through the warp thread by the weaver without 
the use of a shuttle and passed in and out in accordance with the 
design he carriis in his head. The weft thread is made into a 
small bundle (laii) having been wrapped round a piece of wood. 
It is then pushed home or ‘ laid * with the comb (jluh). The 
process is tedious and a Icont 3xl| yards may by steady work 
be completed in about a fortnight and a $htfi 4J-x3 yards in 
from one to two months. In practice, the work is done only in 
leisure hours and generally takes a longer time.'* 

Among other articles similarly manufactured are yiVirm or blanket 
tents, s/if'd or wo.dleu coats, hfw'j'in or saddle bags, tohra or nose- 
bags, and coverings for cattle, horses, and camels. 

Coa’^sc clrjt’a Xhe Nakil)s of Chaku and Karkh are the professional weavers 
or jra, coarse country cloth, shou jori or kora, but the industry is 

on the decline as Indian piece-goods are now in common use* 
The weavers charge as wages 20 per cent, of the material given to 
them to be manufactured ; a piece of cloth is ordinarily about 
14 yards long and the width is If feet, the selling price being 
about Rs. 2 per piece. 

Ryeing. Yellow dye is prepared from turmeric, blue from indigo, deep 
gteen (torn hkiglial or gZdgh (ferrous sulphate) and (a 

tree), and black from khdghal* 

Commbrcb In ancient times very little trade appears to have existed in the 
a.xdT£adb« 4igtrict. Exports were confined to wool and and grain was' 
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imported. A considerable amount of traffic, however, found its way coMveaoB 

through the district either from east to west and vice vena or 

from Central Asia to Sonihidni on the sea coaBi, or to Sind by 

the Biiran Lak, Hab valley and Miila pass routes. The Arab 

geographers mention that the main road from Persia to Multan 

passed through Khuzdar in the time of the Caliphs, and in later 

times traders seem to have preferred the Jhalauan route to tha 

by the Bolan pass as one of the principal duties laid upon the 

Khan of Kaldt by the Kandahar Government was to protect the 

trade caravans travelling by the former. In the time of Mir 

Mahmud Khan I (1208-3*2 II.) the PJzanjau and the Mengal tribes 

harassed the traders and levied exorbitant transit duties. Com*’ 

plaints having been made to Slnih Zamuu of Kandahar, he sent 

two officials to the Khan, who proceeded to Kliuzdar to airangti 

matters. The Mengals agreed to stop the dutits, but the Br/anjaur 

refused, and in the fight that ensued the Bizanjau SardS 

Fakir Muhammad was killed. According to Masson. Mahmud 

Khan permitted those tribes afterwards to levy small transit 

fees amounting to not more than Ms, 4 a load but in 

Mehrab Khan's reign (181(>-7) a load of merchandise was 

not cleared under Us, 23 or Us. 24 and the tribesmen (while 

Masson was in the country) are said to have realised in one year 

about Rs, 90,000 from kdflas^ The trade in olden days was chiefly 

in the hands of Babi and Babar Aighans. By the treaty of 1854 

Nasir Khan II bound himself to protect merchants passing through 

his country, and to permit no exactions beyond an equitable dnty 

to bo fixed by the British Government and the Khan, the rate 

being fixed at Rs. 6 per camel load from the northern froiiiier to 

the sea and Rs. 5 from the same frontier to ShikSrpur. During 

the early seventies, caravans were much plundered throughout the 

KaMt State, and when the treaty of 1876 was concluded it was 

provided that theje was to be entire freedom of trade between 

Kaldt and British India subject to such restrictions as the British 

Government might deem necessary for the protection of fiscal 

interests. In the second fortnight of OctoW, 1876, 1,080 camels 

and 108 donkeys carrying me'rchandise passed through Kal&i 

€% route to Karachi by the Hab river route. 
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Gomkkuoe What little trade exists at present is almost entirely in the hands 
Hindu dealers who originally came frem Shikdrpur and 
trade. Sehwaa in Sind asiid a few from Kachhi and are now scattered in 


Tarions trade centres in the district. 

( 


The shopkeepers of Klmzdar, Zidi, N41, Mashkae, Karkh, and 
Chaku deal for export with Shikarpur, but for import they find 
it cheaper to deal with Karachi. The imports for Sdrab come 
from Quetta, but the exports are carried to ShikArpur by the 
Mdla pass. The traders in Wad Drikalav, Ornach, J&n and N£1 
deal with Karachi via Bela. 


Exports. The important items of export comprise wool, ghi, sheep, goats, 
skins, and dwarf-palm leaves with mats, ropes, baskets, and 
brooms made from the last named. When the harvest is good, 
wheat is exported by the people of Nichdra. Zahri, and Sdrab to 
Kalat; a small amount of rice from Miila and eharas from Nfohara 
and Zahri find their way to Kachhi. The export of wheat to 
Makr^n in exchange for dates is mentioned later in the remarks 
on the system of gwdehu 

Imports. Cloth, spices sugar, tea, gur^ oil, rice, and other groceries 
(kMna) and shoes are imported from Sind ; salt judri, country 
liquor, bullocks and camels from Kachhi; dates from Makr&n; 
magher , a wild millet ddnichk, a drug ; and skdkargaz or tamarisk 
gum from Kharau; fresh fruit and miscellaneous articles from 
Kaldt to Zahri, Sdrdb, and Baghwdna, this trade being in the 
hands of Dehwars; and a Small amount of tobacco, dried 
mulberries, and apricots from Mastung into Wad. 

Owdchi MakrAn every alternate year which is known as the hdmSnt 

system. yields a larger harvest of dates, and it is during these hdmen 
years that there is a rush of people into Makran to export dates. 
Caravans from Jhalnwan generally carry wheat to Makran and 
bring dates in exchange. The owner of the wheat, if he has no 
transport of his own, hires camels, and pays to the camel-owner 
half the quantity of dafes imported in exchange for the wheat. If 
the owner of the wheat provides his own camels, the driver in 
charge, who acts as his agent, is paid one-fourth of the dates and 
hia food for the journey, or one-third of the dates he imports. 
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The dates on arrival in Jhalawan are exchanged for wheat and Commerce 
other commodities. The people engaged in the are the Irade, 

Nfeharis, the Pandranis and Trassiinis of >fahri ; Hiirunis and 
Nigharis of Siirab ; the Rekizai, Shiihdadzai, and jMaJ'iiirzais of 
Gidar ; the Bizanjaus of Nsil; the Sajdia of Qresha; a few Kaland- 
rariis of Tutak ; Kambraris and Ihijois of Eaghwdna ; and Langavs 
of Wad. 

It has already been mentioned Hint the export and import trade Cl.'i 8 J -<33 
of the district is in the hands of fliiidu dealers, wliilo certain tiatle^ 

tribes engage in the cjuvicki trade, i. e., oxebango of wlieat and 
dates with Makraii. 

The Hindus who keep shops at central places send out their 
agents or servants with ainall f|UMnti(;ies of merchandise ijito 
various villager. Tliese retailers, Wiio are known in the country 
as pintjiwdhi, are welcome in every village and en<.*ani|>Tnent and are 
well treated and fed. '.riieir principal l?usiiieR.s is to retail their 
commodities in exchange, for grain, wool, p/.'/, eto., juul to advertise 
them so that the people rcfiairing larger supplies may go to the 
shopkeeper’s headquarters. Th(;se servants an* not authorised to 
sell articles on credit. When partner in a firm is out in the 
district he gives credit, realises loans, and at the same time 
arranges to purchase ayooI, and other art icles for export. These? 
purchases are geuer.ally arranged tlirongh tlie headman of the 
village or oncarnpinent to wdiom a small present has to bo made, 
and if he himself has any articles for sale a special rate has to 
bo fixed for them. 

The trade between Jhalawain and Sind is olnelly carried on Modes ot 
camels, but for the internal trade of the district the ITindn shop- carriage, 
keepers use donkeys, of which a number nro rnaiiitainod !»y eaci? 
man for his requirements. The owners in t!?o former cave do not 
accompany the caravans themselves, but tlie merchandise is placed 
in the hands of tho camel owners, who aro responsible^ for its 
delivei'y. The hire is determined by the camel load, whi«;h in case 
of wool represents 8 mainids and gld C maimds, other commodities 
being calculated at 5 to 0 maunds. 

The Jhalawan Chiefs have, from time to time, introduced and Tronsit <Iaes 
levied trausit dues. lleprosentalion?: on this point were 

22 E 
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made to the Political Agent, Kalat, who in 1898-9 made enquiries 
and discussed the matter with tlic Jlialawiui Chiefs in the presence 
of the Khaii^s valdl ^and orders were passed bj the Agent to the 
Govcrnor-Genoral in 1900. In accordance with these orders the 
following transit dues were allowed: — 


Kamo of sardAr. 

Locality whore swiij 
ia levied. 

Bate. 

SarclAr Pasaiid KIkhi, 
Zarrakzai. 

1 

Huflsoi in Mtila paaa. 

Rs. 4-8-0 per camel load on 
iMorchandise, such as oil, 
tobacco, cloth fjhif and wool 
passing through Mula pass. 

SardHi Shrikar Klnifi, 

Waa 

II. “ 1 per camel load of 

S mannds merchandise, snoh as 
ly/i-b wool, oil, cloth, dales and 
(<d>ficco through the Wad 
valley. 

SanlAr Kah<5ra, Bi- 
zanjan. 

K41 

K. 1-4-0 per camol load on 
ivo(d, Mud cloth passing 
through the Nil valley. 

8ai*«lAr Shaker Khdn, 
Mengal. | 

Wad 

Vis. o I'.j) each camel load' of 
li»)erch{i)ji.lis(\ such as ghi. wool, 
oil, and cloiln lvs,2-R-0 per 
camel loful (8 iriannda) of to- 
baitco. On dates An. 1 per 
•30 Kcers. 

SarrlAr Rnstain Kh:\?i 

Cctwccn Koda and 

B. 1 on each camel load 

Muhammad llasih. 

Tank i-Ma?kliao only 
oil exports and iin- 
poris from and to 
jebri. 

of t i ) 0 t'nl low i u a rti cle.s ; — 
/>aU:s, er.aiu, hmU, and to bacco 
irrcsperjtive of wci.izvht of load 
can led by each camel. 

SardAr Kahora 

Khdn, Bizaojau. 

NAl ... 

Ka. 5-8-0 on each S’: maundi- 
of wool and ghi oxportc«l from 
Na!. On tobacco imported intc 
Nal R. 1 4-0 per maund. Or 
do 111 imported into NA; 
Bs. 3-8-0 per load. 


In connection with tho transit du(;s (items 1 and 2) the Agent 
to the Goveriior-Geiieral remarked, *' that It is probable that as in 
Boliin, hadralca dues used also in former times to be levied in the 
Miila pass and on tbe*tradc route to Karachi. There is no desire, 
tbororore, to interfere witli the dues levied by the Jlialawan 
Saniar in tho Mxila, and by the Maigal Sardjir at Wad, but they 
should be callod oil h) prove their right to levy those dues. So 
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long as the dues are levied, the Sardars concerned must bo held Commerck 
responsible for the safety of caravans. If they cannot undertake Trade. 
this responsibility the dues will bo disallowed.”. 

Further enquiry made by Captain A. B. Drumnn^nd, Assistant 
Political Agent, Kahit, in 1904 showed that the following dues 
were levied : — 

{a ) — By Sardar Pasand Khan in the Miila pass — 

Its. a, p. 

Each camel load of wheat 0 4 0 

„ „ „ cloth, (j/iT, sugar, etc. 14 0 

(i) — At Norgama — 

Camel load of wheat ... ... ... 0 4 0 

„ cloth, wool, ... ... 1 4 0 

19 sugar and similar articles. 10 0 

(c) — By H. H. the Khan on goods passing from 
Zahri to the Miila <.»r Kalut — 

Camel load of wheat ... 0 4 0 

„ ,, wool 4 8 0 

I, I, .«• 11 4 0 

OZ) — An additional sung of Ans. 3 per oarael 

load of wheat and Ans. 2-6 on wool was 
also levied at Kalat on goods passing tho 
latter place from Zahri. 

(c)— On goods coining from Quetta and other 
places and going to Zahri via Kalat— 

Cloth, per maund 0 9 6 

Oil ... 0 13 0 

Tob.acco ... 0 13 0 

Sugar, etc 0 9 0 

It was also ascortaiaed that it was the custom in all parts of 
Zahri to levy a tax on banias and shopkeepers trading in a village, 
in return for which the Sardar levyiiu^ it assumed responsi- 
bility for the safety of the property of the payer. The amount 
paid varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 per annum according to the status 
of the person paying, the amount of trade involved, tho size of the 
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village, etc., but at Norg^ma a 6ania paid as much as Bs. 100 per 
annum and one Ohctu, the only bania of any standing in Zahri, paid 
lis. 500 to Sardaj) Pasand Kluin for the privilege of trading in 
Norgama, Pandran, and Nichara. Captain Drninmond concluded 
by saying that “ with taxes such as tliese tliere is small wonder 
lliiit there is little trade in the country and the wonder is that 
there is so much. . . 

A list of more important routes is attached as appendix IV, 
These routes include — (1) K-achhi-Mashkae-Makraii route via 
Khuzdiir and Nal ; (2) KaliU-licIii route via Surab, Khuzdar, and 
\Vad;(ii) Knljit to PaJjjgiir via tSurab and Zayak ; (4) Kalat to 
Kotra via Paiulran and Zahri valley ; (5) Hab river route ; (6) 
Gidar Dhor route to Jau ; (7) N:il to Kluiran via Koda, Besoima 
valley, and Garnik river ; (8) Nal to Bela via IJiiran Bak ; (9) 
Khuzdar to .Ilial via Karkh ; (10) Gidar to Jebri via Koda; (11) 
Wad to Karachi via Si'ab iJil.iwal; (12) Lak Haibab route ; aud 
(lo) Lukli river route irom Tiitak to Gresha. 

As the hill ranges of Jhahawan generally run iu well defined 
par«allei linos from north to south, the routes whicii follow this 
direction and lie along the valleys of the country are, as a rule, 
cousidorably easier than those which run at rigid- aui^les to the 
strike of the ranges, from west to east, where in many places the 
only means of coinniuuieation are tlirough ditlicult gorges and 
hill passes. The descents into the adjoining plains of Kachhi and 
Sind on the east and into Kinirau on the west lie through rough 
and dillicuU country as do thu southern routes loading into the 
Etda State territory. 

The principal unmetalled road is the Kalut-Wad road which 
passes through Bodoujo, Surah, and JUighwana via Anjira, Zava, 
and Noghai to Kliuzdar, and thence changes its course to 
IMr Umar, Waher, and Wad. This road has been cleared and 
improv( 3 d (1906), from Kalat to Khand village, about 100 miles, 
by th^ Kaliit State. 

r. 

The camel is the principal means of transport throughout the 
district. The bullock aud donkey are only used for domestic 
transport purposes by the indigenous nomads only in the absence 
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of camels. The rate of camel hire varies, but for long journeys Means op 
the amount ordinarily paid is Ans. ii9 a day or, wlien engaged by 
tho month, Rs. 16. ^ 

There is a combined Post and Telegraph OfHcc atfKalat whence post and 
to Khu>^dar the mails are carried by Postal so w^ars ^^pt up by 
the Kfilnt State, six times in a month in each direction, the 
journey occupying about 48 hours. The Sub-Post Office at 
Khuzdt4r is in charge of one oi the clerks in the office of 
the Native Assistant, Jhalawan, who is paid an allowance of 
Rs. 12 per mensem by the Postal Department. 

The letters for tlie Khan’s /Adna at Sarilna are sent to Johi in adriina dak 
the Larkana district whence they ar»3 carried every fourth day to 
Tando Riiliiro ^ Khan and delivered there to a policeman, and 
thence carried by Levy sowars to Banina. 

Tl>e greater portion of the cultivated area dc))ends on rain for Famini, 
its water-suj/ply and where tlterc is any water for irrigation the 
land available is often inadequato. The sources of irrigation are 
much affected by rainfall, and in years of scanty rain their irrigat- 
ing capacity is largely reduced, 'riuj flocko-wnevs, who form the 
majority of the population of Jhalawan, look to the autumn and 
winter rains for their supply of grazing and fodder, Tlie primary 
cause of the scarcity, therefore, is tho failure of the autumn and 
winter rains, and if sucdi failures coutinue for two or three con- 
secutive years scarci ty becomes serious and famine may even 
result. A very important factor* is the condition of the crops in 
Kachhi, Bela, and Sind, whence the people import grain, even in 
ordinary years, and where a number of them migrate to work as 
agricultural labourers. The condition of tlic date harvest in 
Panjgiir also affects the people of Jhalawjin. Other causes of 
agricultural loss, which, if combined with other iiilluences, may 
cause scarcity are the visitations of locusts and the appearance of 
ratii or rust in the wheat crop. Of the two harvests the more 
important is that reaped in spring, but in T*ower Jhalawan greater 
reliance is placed on the autumn harvest. Tho former consists 
principally of wheat and the latter of judri, and in the greater 
part of the district, a good spring harvest after a winter which 
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has permitted of the cultivation of dry .crop lands^ is sufficient to 
carry the population through the year, A goo«i harvest of the 
fruits of the gwf.n^ the dwarf-palm or pis /i and the st res plant 
also help to tide over years of great scarcity . 

According to local tradition, 1870 and 1879 were years of 
severe distress caused by failure of rain, wheat selling at about 
seers to a rupee. This distress led to the Brahuis selling 
their girls in marriage to the zamindars of Sind, a practice which 
has since been continued. 

In 1886 the wheat crop was affected by rust throughout the 
district, more especially in Siirab and Khuzdar, where standing 
croj>s were burnt to make room for the autumn sowings. During 
1899-1900 the rahi or spring harvest failed for want of rain and 
the price of wheat rose to 8 seers for a rupee. The scarcity was 
felt in Sind also, and at the suggestion of tJic Commissioner of 
Sind the Jhalawan Brahuis were warned not to resort todhat 
Province in quest of agricultural labour. 

No organised protective measures have hecu undertaken in 
Jhalawan by the Kalut State, and the greatest safeguard consists in 
the migratory habits of the people and the proximity of Kaohhi and 
the protected areas In Sind. Again, the majority of the people 
are both graziers and agriculturists, and though a year may be 
unfavourable to agriculture, it may still be one of fairly good 
pasturage. Thus, it is only a combined failure of crops both in the 
district itself and in the neighbouring tracts, and of fodder that 
cau produce au actual crisis. 





CHAPTER III.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 

For administration purposes, the lands of the Jhafawan district 
fall into two separate and well defined categories, viz. — (a) the tion and 
areas subject to tho direct jurisdiction of the Khiiii of Kaldt, and 
(b) tho areas held by tribal groups. 

The former category comprises those lands on which revenue is 
paid to the Khan, and, as a general rule, all persons cultivating such 
lands are considered to be the subjects of the Khan. To this 
rule the cultivators in the Znhri wihat^ comprising the Pandrani, 
tho Lotiani, Rais, Danyas, and Saidzais form an exception, and 
are regarded as on the same footing as of her tribesmen in the tribal 
area, and deal in tribal matters with the Zarrak/.ai Chief, while 
the Khdn's ndUjs dealings with them are strictly linhiod to 
revenue and agricultural matters. The administrative units into 
which the revenue paying lands arc organized are the nvihats of 
Sdrab, Khuzdar, Mashkae andZaliri and tho isolated area of Gazg, 
which correspond to the lahsxls in a Ilritish administered province. 

The tribal areas are those revenne-freo lands held hy the 
Bnihuis, the principal tribes being the Iltazai ; Zahri (with its 
numerous clans, Miisiaiii, Jattak, Ihijoi, iSasoli, Khidrani, etc.) ; 

Mcngal; Muhammad H asui ; Dlzanjau, Mirwari; Kninbrari ; 

Gurgnari ; Snmiilari ; Kalandrani ; Roden i and Sajdi. The 
locality where each tribe predominates is mentioned in the 
account of the tribes in Chapter i under Population. 

In the time of Mir Nasir Khan I and his immediate predeces- 
sors, the Brahni tribesmen were gradually organized into a con- 
federacy with the Khan of KahU at its bead. During tlio tijiie of 
Niidir and his successor Ahmad Shah, the tribal org.inisafion was 
fully developed under the sdn or feudatory system, the title of 
Beglar-Becji or Chief of chiefs being conferred upon tho Khan- 
The tribes living to the nortli of KahU boaanie the SaraAviin divi- 
sion, and those to the south the Jhalawan division. The Raisan 
Chief and the Zarrakzai Chief of the Zahris as tho premier Chiefs, 
respectively, of tho Sarawtni and Jhalawan divisions, had seats 
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in the Khan's iarhdr on ihexi^ht and left of the Kh5n, respective- 
ly, formed with him a consultative body, and were admitted to a 
substantial share "in all deliberations affecting the affairs of the 
confederacy ginerally. The Clnofs of tribes were bound to find 
mon-at-arms for the purposes of confederacy^ when called upon to 
do so, but, in consultation with their headmen of sections, had 
almost absolute power in the iutet*nal administration of their tribes, 
though there appears to have been a general right of appeal to 
the Khan. The Chiefs wore, and still are, elected by their 
tribesmen, but tlio election was subject to the confinnalion of the 
Khan. As a rule, the oldest son of a Chief succeeded his father, 
but ho was liable to exclusion on grounds of general unfitness. 

Attempts by the Klnm at personal aggraiulisemoiifc at the 
expense ot the tribesmen ended in the rebellions winch aSvSumed so 
serious a shape dnriiii^ the rfign of iMir Khinbulad Klein, and in tho 
interference of tho British Government. Since then, the relations 
of the Klnin and ths tribesmen have been gcjverned by the terms 
of the Mastung agreement, by the treaty of 187G, audby tiie 
custom which has been establishod on these bases. Shortly after 
the conclusion of the Mastung agreement, tho Khan issued a set 
of rules regarding the collection of revenue, sottleinent of claims, 
disposal of criminal cases and other matters, which are fully 
de.sci'il)cd in the Saraivdii G(r>^ctteer% 

These agreements and rules are the basis out of which the 
internal administration of tlio KaUit districts has grown \ip, but 
in the course of more than a quartet* of a cctitnry tlte position has 
been somewhat modified, among tlio more important innovations 
being the grant of allowances by the Kaliit State to the princi])ftl 
Chiefs of tlic Jhalawaii tribes, the appointment of a Political 
Adviser to the Kbaii and of a Native Assistant at Khuzdur, and 
the establishment of thdnns or posts at central places. 

The Political Agent in Kalat exercises general supervision and 
control in all matters* pavticn lari v over tho Bnihiii tribes, though 
leaving the internal management of each tribe to be conducted, so 
far as possible, on tribal lines. In dealing witli the tribal affairs of 
Jhalawau as well as Sarawsiii, the Political Agent is assisted by 
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the Assistant Political Aeent, who also exercises jurisdiction on AnMiNtsTRA- 

, TT()N ANO 

the Nusliki Railwny, which is combined with tlic Bolun Pass btapk. 
district for purposes of admiiustvation. • 

The Kalafc State nidhats in dhalawjin are under the lupninistration 
of llis Ilig’hness the Khan. The jSTativ'c Assistant in Jhalawan is 
in charge of the Jhalawan tribes, iu subordiatition to the Kaldt 
Agency. 

The Gazg country is iindei" the direct control of the Khan and its 
revonue is collected, as is that of Jolnin in 8arawun, under a contract 
system, the contractor keeping a Jd-nashin at tbizg to collect 
revenue on his boiialf. In each of the remaining nidhats tliat is 
^unib, Ma.shkac, Khuzdur (known ’'•also as t])o Jiialawaii nuibat:) 
and /iiihi'i, there is a ndih or deputy. The revenue and adininis 
trative staff comprises tl\e following : — 

Naib, Munshi. Jd-nasliiu. 

8 lira b ... 1 1 

Mashkac J 

Khnzddr ..,1 ... 

Zahri ... I 

()ue of tlie three Jd.-nashuis in Kha/.dar is placed at 
Bfiglnvana, the seccuid at Zi li and tlio third at Ivarkii, and these, in 
sal).H’dinai ion to the ndib, are ivsponaible for the collection of 
revonue and goneral lulministratiou.. 

The village lieadinon who assist in the collection of revenue and 
other adiniuisirativo inaticrs are appointed i’rom among the 
cultivators and are known as cirbd'j and rais. There are two 
iirbubs, one in Klmzdar and the other at Jhighwana, and there are 
eight raises: one in 8urab, one in Gidar, one in Baghwana^ and 
five ill Norgama, The position of these rakes is quite distinct from 
and mucli superior to that of the ordinary raises wln> are village 
servants, and of whom there is one on the lauds served hy every 
Icdrh or spring and on each dry-crop tract. The oilice rais is 
hereditary in the leading families of Lothini and Rais in Zahri, 
and similarly that of arbdb of Baghwana and Klmzdar among the 
Kurd and Gazgi tribal groups. The rak^nt Siiiab is paid a small 
share out of the produce at the timojof revenue collection, those 


Gazirs 

2 
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at Zahri (Norgama) are each allowed some water and land, 
revenue-free, for their services, and the one rais in Baghwana-* 
Khuzdcir nmhat\ is paid 200 Jbalawan matinds of wheat as bis 
fixed aiinuj^ allowance. 

The principal figure in the tribal administration is the Chief, 
who, by virtue of his position, commands great respect and almost 
reverence. If to uprightness of character he adds a reputation for 
open hospitality, his power is almost boundless. He uses his 
lalclcaris, or heads of clans, for executive purposes, and, when 
necessary, for purposes of consultation, but he is in no way bound 
to consult them in any matter. His near relations, when required^ 
also assist him in the management of tribal alFairs and arc 
dei)iited to keep the peace or to settle disputes on the spot as 
occasion may require. 

As a general rule, minor disputes, such as those of petty assault, 
are referred by the tribesmen themselves to their tahJearis for 
settlement. But it is open for them to go direct to the Chief. If 
either party is dLssatisfie<l with the decision of the iahharis, they 
appeal to the Chief de novo. Important cases, such as those of 
adultery or cattle-lifting, are ahvays dealt with by the Chief, as are 
all civil cases in which Hindus are concerned^ and disputes regard- 
ing land and inheritance. After all evidence has been taken, the 
Chief passes ordijrs which are generally verbal and not reduced to 
writing. The penalties inflicted by the Chief generally take the 
shape of compensation to be paid by the guilty party in anus or 
money, or in case of cattle theft, of double, treble, or oven eleven 
times the number of the cattle stolen. Fines are also inflicted, and 
an ofi'eiider is sometimes detained for a short period in the Chief’s 
guest-house. In cases of adultery the injured husband is com- 
pensated, either in cash, girls, and land, or by disarming a number 
of men of the adulterer’s party in a tribal assembly. In cases of 
moveable property, such as debts, etc., the Chief, who settles the 
case, levies a fee at the rate of 25 per cent, on the amount 
decreed. 

In recent times it has become customary for the Jhalawan 
Chiefs to refer important cases of murder, adultery, etc., to the 
Political Agent, Kalut, for reference to jirgas, which assemble at 
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Sibi and Quetta, and sometimes jirgas are held by the Political Admtnts- 
Agent at Kalat to Jvhich a relerence is made later on. Applica- 
tions are either sent direct or through the Native Assistant, 

Jhalawiin, to the Political .Agent, by whom dXljirga awards are 
confirmedr ^ 

Tribal custom generally, and Muhammadan Law to some extent, Judicial. 
form the basis on which the judicial work of the country is carried 
on, though different systems prevail in the areas administered 
direct by the Khan as, for example, in the Stirab and Khiizdar 
nidbatSy where cases concerning the cultivators of Khan’s lands are 
disposed of by the ndihs, and Zahri and Ga;5g, whore justice is 
administered in accordance with ancient custom. Crime is invesi i* 
gated by either the ndib personally or by the jdnasjnm, directly 
or under the orders of tl^e ndib, the latter referring the cases to 
the former. Petty cases are finally decided by the ndibs^ who 
only make an entry of the names of the parties concerned in their 
revenue books, showing only the amounts of linos, etc., rocovereil 
by thorn under the general name bddi hawui, and at the time of 
the settlement of accounts, one-fourth of the amount thus realized 
is paid to the ndibs. Cases of a serious nature, more especially 
those of murder, and important land disputes, are investigated by 
the ndib and referred for decision to the Khan, to whom the ])arties 
are also sent. In cases of a civil nature, tlie Khun receives 25 ])er 
cent, ad valorem oi\ the value of the suit, and 5 per cent, as molisili 
or collection charges, making a total of 30 per cent. In Zahri, 
including Pandran, Korgaina, and Mishk, and also in Gazg, the 
Khan’s jurisdiction is limited to collection of revenue, while civil 
and criminal jurisdiction is left to tlie tribal headmen, who deaf 
with cases according to local custom. 

The system of tribal control and the method of disposal of 
cases lias been already referred to. To coordinate this system 
with tlie general administration of the country, tribal thdnas paid 
from the Khan’s funds have been establishcxl at Zahri and Saruna 
(1894), Sdrab and Khuzdar (1904), and Mashkae (1905). The 
jurisdiction of the ihdna at Mungachar (Sarawari district) includes 
a part of the Kalat nidbat in Jhalawan. The thdnaddra are under 
the control of the Native Assistant, Jhalawan, to whom they send 
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jDDioiAL. ft weekly diary and all reports, copies of reports in serious cases 
being sent direct to the Political Agent in Kalat, In disputes 
arising l>otween the Rrahui tribesmen and the K Inin’s ulus^ the 
ndibs and the Native Assistant act jointly to ellect a settlement. 
Tlio folio wifig instructions were issued to the Native Assistant, 
Jhalawaii, in October, 1904 : — • 

(1) All petitions, whether in political, civil, or criminal eases, 
shall be accepted by him when presented by the applicant in 
person or by some person duly authorised to act in his behalf, 

(2) A fee of As. 8 shall lie chargcil on all ordinary petitions, 
but on those seeking relief in jnirely (tivil malters, n.. //., ilio. 
recovery of ])roperty, money, land, eto.^ a fee of IJs. 7-8 per cent, 
to be levied on the value of the pr(>])erby in dispute. 

4 

(3) In (Timiiial cases, such as adultery, abduction, murder, etc,, 
the fee chargeabb? to bo as above, viz., As. 8 only. 

In disposing of petitions or of cases that may ofcluTwlse come 
to his notice, the Native Assistant is guided by the following 
rules : — 

(i) Cases in which both parties belong to the same tribe (other 
than the Kirin’s std ejects) are to be left for settlement to the 
sarddr of the tribe concernod, unless the ffanUT asks for assistance 
or is found to be avoiding the S(?{Monu;nt of the dispute ; in the 
two last instances lie*. Native Assisin-ut is to endeavour to bring 
about a settlement \n (nMiirnimication with ibo sdri/dr, bh)r the 
piirpost3sof this rule t be Zarrak'^'.ai f^anhir is the head of the under- 
mentioned tribes, and cases occurring among {liem should, in the 
first instance, be referred to liira or liis sou, the thdnnddr of Zahri, 
Zarrak? 3 ai, Mu.siuni, Bajoi, datlak, Lotiiini, and Danya. 

(ii) In cstses between dilfeieut tribes, the i?arddrs or headmen 
should bo summoned to bring al>out a settlement by amicable 
means, if possible, or failing that, by some one of the recognised 
methods of the country as skariffJ, arbitration, or jirga^ 

(iii) In all routing and unimportant cases, such as criminal 
assaults, theft of grain, cattle-lifting and other thefts, damage to 
crops, etc., the Native Assistant is to proceed with the cases and 
bring about a settlement, if possible, without further reference. 
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(iv) In the following cases the Native Assistant is not to proceed Juoicial. 
without previous Reference, viz. — land disputes ; disputes about 

water ; adultery cases, and other cases connected with women ; 
disputes between sarddrs ; disputes between Brahuis and Kh;in’s 
subjects ; and serious cases of riot and murder cases, jjtid generally 
all cases of a serious nature. 

In such cases all he is to do is to make preliminary onqiiirics, 
to take security, if necessary, and report the facts to the lk>liticril 
Agent, Kaldt, with his opinion as to the best mode of 
settlement. 

(v) Jirgas should be assemhlcd and cases ordinarily settled at 
the Native Assistant’s hcad-tiuarlers at Kbuzdar, and ho should 
proceed to Norirama from time to time and there assemble a 

in which the Zarrakzai^ Chief should take part for the settlement 
of pending Zaliri cases. 

(vi) All cases settled jirg a or otherwise should be submitted 

to the Political Agent, Kalat, for confirrnatinri. 

(vii) No offenders should be detained in custody urdess It is 
absolutely necessary to do so. Accused or defendants should, 
as far as possible, bo released ou bail or security to be furnished 
by their sarddr^i or headmen. 

Local jinjos are occasionally held by the Native Assistant, tiooal jirgas, 
Jlialawan, at his headquarters at Khuzdar, and sometiraes at 
NorguTiia, for the settlement of pcity cases. The awards of jinjas 
are submitted to the Political Agent, Kaliit, for contirniation. 

Disputes occurring bet\vc<m the tribes are now settled by tlie 
Shdhi jinjas which assemble at Quetta in summer and at Sil)i in 
winter, and a tendency is observable for Chiefs of tribes to refer 
all important cases, such as murder, adultery, fchott, etc., even 
among their own tribesmen, to these jirgas. Chiefs who do not 
wish to refer inter-tribal cases to Shdhi jirga not infrequently 
make settlements by mutual consent. During the summer months, 
the Political Agent, Kahit, sometimes holds /ibv/r/.*? at Kahit to 
settle important cases connected with the Jhalawiin tribes, and 
Sai’awan sarddrs arc also summoned to assist in these. 
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Judicial. ^hejirga awards are sent up to the Political Agent for confir- 
mation, and appeals from the jirg a decisions lie to the Agent to 
the Governor-Genejial. 

■prevalent accuTat<(^ statistics of the prevailing forms of crime are avail- 

crime. compared with pre- British days, crime is said to be on 

the decrease. In old days, the raiding attacks of the trans-frontier 
Beistanis, some of whom are identifiable with the present Damanis, 
still described by the people as llardm Khors^ were not 
infrequent in Western Jhalawau. The Mcngals committed inces- 
sant raids on Las Bela, and the Khidninis and Clihntt.a3, the Sasolis 
and some potty sections of the Zahri tribe constantly committed 
thefts On the Sind border. Inter-tribal raids were also common. 
The Badnzal and Mithazai of Zahri were notorions thieves and so 
were the Ilapurslzai Jattaks. The wandering Siimalaris and the 
Mir Haji Mcngals often looted caravans and the Umrilni Bi/ianjau 
harassed the travellers using the Dhniii hill route to Las Bela. 
This state of anarchy continued up to the time of Mir Nasir Khan 
I, but the unsatisfactory internal state of the country was consider- 
ably improved by the reformatory measures introduced by him. 
Among other things it was ordained that a thief should be required 
to restore eleven-fold the property stolon and this rule still prevails 
in the tribal territory. Land disputes, petty assaults, and thefts of 
crops at the time of harvest are common forms of crime. Serious 
cases generally take the form of adultery with murder, and some- 
times inter-tribal feuds. 

Kdtis, A hdA was appointed in -Nlchara by Mir Nasir Khan I, with 

in junctions to enforce the tenets of Islam in Jhalawau in social 
as Well as religious matters, and an allowance was fixed for him and 
a grant of land made in Kachhi. The ofHce of kdzi was, however, 
abolished by M Ir Khudadad Khan, who also stopped the allowances 
and confiscated the land granted. The leading man of the former 
lcd%i\s family still retains influence, and tribesmen occasionally 

refer disputes to him for decision. 

f 

The Zarrakzai Chief keeps a hdzi at his head-quarters to decide 
such cases as he may refer to him. He is given a monthly allowance 
by the Chief and, with his permission, levies fees in cases at 
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5 per cent, on their value. The Bi^anjau Chief similarly retains jddiciai.. 
a hdzi at Nal for ’the disposal of cases in his tribe. 

• 

The only parts of Jhalawan from which revenue is derived by Financb, 
the State are the nidhat$ of Sdrab, Mashkao, Zalirl, |Chuzdar, and 
Gazg, and the principal sources of revenue are the land revenue, 
octroi receipts and the Badi-Hawdi or the fees and fines levied in 
judicial cases. 


Reliable figures for revenue of the Jhalawan nidhata are not 
available, but it has been ascertained that the receipts in 1904-5 
were as follows 


Siirdb 

Mashkae... 

Zalm ... ‘ 

Khuzdar 


Rs. a. p. 
10,708 0 0 
4,7G1 14 fi 
1,282 0 0 
14,252 0 0 


The income from Gazg 
Us, 1,200 per annum. 


which includes 


Johan 


is 


alx)ut 


Besides the pay of the Political Agent and Assistant Kxpenditure 
Political Agent and their establishments, tlie Jiritisli Govern- 
ment incurs an expenditure of Rs, 744 per annum in Jhalawan. 

T'liis is made up of an allowance of Rs. 300 })er mensem ])aid to 
the Zahri Chief and Rs. 12 per meuscin to a miinshi at Khuzdar, 
who acts as Post-master, 


The cost of the administration of the various nidhata is met 
from the Kalat State treasury, while the Native Assistant, his 
establishment, the levies employed in local ihdnas^ the postal levies 
between Kahit and Khuzdar and allowances to various tribal Chiefs, 
are paid from the Khan’s Fund. The expenditure under this 
latter head in 1904-5 was as follows : — 

Rs. a. p, 

1. Native Assistant and his estab- 

lishment ... ... .tt. 7,592 3 7 

2. Allowances to tribal Chiefs 30,000 0 0 

3. Postal service between Kaliit and 

Khuzdar 720 0 0 
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4. 

Levy tlidna at- 








lls. 

a. 

P- 


Zahri r 

••• 

3,988 

15 

0 


Silrab 

... ••• ••• 

2,2()r) 

15 

0 


ifvhuzdai* 

* • 

3,480 

0 

0 


Parana ... 

... ... 


18 

4 


Mashkae 

••• 

1,713 

9 

9. 


Totfi.1 ... 5:2,952 8 


The only information about iLt; systematic assessment of 
revenue in early times is to be found in the Afnr-i-Akhan\ 
which was written about 1590, wl)en the district formed 
part of the empire of the Emperor Akbar. Kalat with its 
neighbourhood is described as Kalat-i'-Ni'chara, and formed the 
southern boundary of Kandahar Sarkar. The revenue was levied 
partly in cash and partly in kind, and the country was also 
riMjuired to furnish a specified iiuniber of liotvsernen and footmciu 
Kalat-i-Nichiira supplied 30 Baloch horses, 30 canuds, 500 liorse- 
men, and 500 footmen. Baghbanun or Ikighwana and Batar or 
Patar, whicli is identifiable witl.i the well known valley of Ptdar 
in th(5 Mu’wari country, are similarly shown in tlie Ahi-i\.Ahhnri to 
have formed two mahdls of Sewistaii, The revenue of Biighwana 
is shown to liave been 19,48,152 dams ^ or about Rs. 18,2C4, and 
that of: Ptdar 20,20,884 ddms or lis, 18,940. 


The y\.ind- Althari does not Explain the extent of the country 
from which the rsvenue paid by Kalat-i-Nk*liara, Baghwana, and 
Polar was derived phut it seems not improbable that Kalat-i- 
Nichara represented what is mentioned here as Upper Jhalawan 
and the country north of the Central Jhalawan Range, including 
the Surah-Gidar valley* Maslikac river valley, Zaliri valleys, 
and the valleys of the Mishk-bcl and Pi5.si-hcl Rivers ; Baghwana 
seems, to have represented the present Jhalawan, comprising the 
valleys of Baghwana, Ifhuzdar, Kal, Gresha, Wad, Kohichi river, 


* 1 tuman= 800 ddraB. 

40 danis^ I tabrezi. 

1 tabrt^zi rupee - 3 Indian rupees. 


( Vide Ain-i-Akbari^ Vol. I, page 
31, and Vol. II, page 393, also 
-Or. Duke’s Jlaport on Harnai 
and Thai Ohotialif page 4. 
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Karkhand Chakn; tod Pelar included the Mirwari country and Land Bb- 

the valleys of Pel&r, STondrav, Jau, and Mashkae. Colour is lent to 

this theory in the case of Kalitt-i-Nfchara hy^Iie fact that it paid 

no revenue in money or kind, but only supplied 30 lialocU horses 

and 30 camels, for both of whicir Zabri and thd surrounding 

country were famous in Abul Pazal’s time. It may also be 

assumed that, whilst the cultivators of tho lauds in Bilghwana 

and Pclat sup[>lied the money, tho men-at-arms were found by tho 

tribesmen ot the hills. No evidence exists as to payment in money, 

kind and animals being continued to Niidir Shah and the Afghan 

rulers, under whose practical suzerainty the country passed in 
later times; but it is certain that the country continued to furnish 
a contingent of men-at-arms, and the exploits of Nasir Khan I 
with his Brahui contingent in Khurasan are still a subject of 
common talk among the people; the system was known as sdn, and 
under it each tribe supplied a given number of niou in proportion 
to its total strengilt, the distribution being made among the various 
clans, sections, and suh-sections. The supplyof smi is alleged to 
have been discontinued in the time of NTasir Khan I (1750-1 to 
1793-4), in whose time the Ahmadzai iiowcr reached its zenith. 
Henceforward, tlie Khans of Kalat gradually acquired a large 
measure of iudepeudenoe of Kandahar and its rulers. As the 
organised society known as tho Brahui confederacy assumed shape, 
two bodies of men wereaffcctedeaoh in aditferent way. The Khan’s 
ulus who held the fine, irrigated lands of Siirab, Baghwana, 

Khnzd^rand Mashkae eontiiined, as in Akbar’s time, to find revenue 
in kind, hut did not ordinarily supply men-at-arms, whilst each of 
the Brahni tribes either undertook or was required to supply ot 
the Khau a certain number of men-at-arms as its share of the 
burden of the confederacy. This was known as yham, ghim kashi, 
or lashkar-ijtH, and was entirely distinct from tho s.U supplied 
to the suzerain power, though both sy.stoms were worked on rnneh 
the same lines. Tho basis ot the system of g/m,n appears also 
to have resembled the gham-i-nauhar system found in the neigh- 
bouring district of Pishiu which was umJer tho direct rule of the 
Afghans. As soon as the word went forth that a certain number 
of men were required, the Chief and his headmen (/akhaC,) were 
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responsible for -collecting and leading them. So strict was the 
system, that it is said tliat, when the call for arms was given, even 
tile shepherds on the hill-sides were bound to drop their crooks 
and join the ranks. For the time during whicli they were employed, 
they and tliei" men received payment in cash and kind from the 
Khan’s treasury termed roz-o-jira-o.kadim. 

The statement below shows, ao far as can be ascertained, the 
number of men for which each tribe in Jhalawiin was responsible : — 


<^iihris ••• 


Men. 

1,000 

Njcharis* ... 


300 

McngiilB-Shahizais ... 


1,000 

Magassis with Dinaris and Lash aria 

1,000 

Jattaks ... ... 

.•* ... •*« 

700 

Pandranis 


200 

Sasolis 

. ... ... 

300 

Khidraiiis .. 

••• »»• 

300 

^luhamniad Hasnis 

••• ••• •»* 

500 

IhV.aiijaus ... 

••• 

300 

Kalandranis, Gurgnaris, and Sumalaris... 

COO 

Mirwaris (with Kehar 
of tlie Sajdis) 

said to be a talihar 

300 

^ajdib ••• ••• 

«*• 

300 


A tribe sub-divided and distributed among its various china 
{tal'lcar) the number of Tiien^ for whose procliictiou it was 
responsible. Kach share was made proportionate to the 
nunif rical strength and influence of the clan at the time of the 
original distribution. 

No material change has taken place in the revenue system 
which, indeed, is chiefly interesting for its antiquated character. 
No systematic record of rights has ever been made, and information 
as to mdividual holdings in irrigated areas has always to be 
sought from the time— keeper, I'ciis, whoso information on ail 
lubjecta connected with his area is complete. 

• The Nioharis had 4 Sarddi% each of whom supplied nn equal number ; 
Bahddur KLdnzai, Ramadduzai, Khuzlidadzai, and Blidinzai. 
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In the Jhalawun nidbats, as almost everywhere else in the Land Ke- 
KahU State, the^hand of Nasir Khilii I is to be traced, for 
introduced an improved system by causing# the receipt books 
known as waM to be given to the ddroghas and ^'Abits (both these 
offices conrd)ined are now held by the ndibfi) in whick all items of 
receipt of fixed revenue, whether in cash or kind, were recorded. 

Tlie distribution of these books aj)pear3 to be the only attempt ever 
made by the Khans at the introduction of a systematic 
method of revenue collection. 

In dhalawan the system of keeping the accounts is primitive and 
impossible to check, and constant opportunities for corruption 
are offered to the KVian s revenue officials. When tbe crops are 
ripe, the ndib scuds out his officials to supervise harvesting, and 
when the grain is ready for division he, With his nninshiSf visits 
each village and takes the State share by bfifd'h aod Ids mituAiis 
prepare a record of tlie localities and the amount assessed. As no 
systematic check is kept on the ndib's proceedings, and only a 
general settlement of accounts is made at uncertain intervals, it has 
been hithea*to no uncommon occurrence for large arrears to bo 
found outstanding on these occasions, rosnUing in the confiscation 
of the property of the official concerned. 

before dealing with the system of assessment of the revenue in Lancl tonurea 
the areas held by the Khan, some explanalitni of the charaeter of 
the tenures in differ ent parts of the country is required. In the 
absence of any record of rights, ^nd indeed of any reliable records 
at all, the subject is one which necessarily presents many diffi- 
oiilties. So far as opportunity has arisen, however, careful enquiries 
have been made by the Gazetteer party working in the district, 
and though it has been found impossible to verify every state- 
ment, tlie facts here embodied are believed to be correct in tbe 
main. On the whole, it may be asserted tlmt the land tenure^i are 
interesting but complicated. For a full understanding of them, •• 

attention may once more bo directed to the fact that three 
different classes of land exist in the district side by side with one 
another. The first is that on which the Khan collects revenue 
and which <8 held by the cultivating clasees attached to him and 
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Land Re- known as his ulus, wiUi the exception of certain classes in the 
Zahri nilhaf and Gazg. The cultivators in tnese last named 
tracts rank with tliQ tribesmen, and to the Khau and his officials 
their responsibility is limited to matters connected with the land 
fuul its revemle. This area held by the ulas also includes the 
State lands known as in the Khiizdar nidUit. The second 
class consists of tribal territory held by the Brahui tribesmen, and 
acquirod generally by conquest or in compensation for blood - 
The third is known as z>., land or water lying within 

localities originally paying revenne to the Khan, but of which the 
revenue has subsequently been assigned by the KhSii either to 
tribes or to individuals. Of this class there are three tracts : a 
piece of jjind in Maslikae (Bent) granted to the Bizanjaiis by 
jMir Maliinud Khan L ns compensation for men killed by his 
order in Kliuzdar; the Jhalaro land in Karkh granted to the 
8asoli Oliief, and the land in Surkh in the Siirab valley granted to 
the Hckizais by Mir Kasir Khan I as dower for a girl he married 
from the tribe. In tribal territory the hsiul, as already mentioned, 
is not liable to pay’’ revenue to the Khan, as the responsibility 
<.»f the tribesmen towards the Brahui confederacy ended with the 
supply {)i ijhum in the shape of men-at-arms. In tlioso part.& of 
Siirab, Mashkac, Zahri, and Khuzdar nidhai^ asid Giizg, which are 
subject to the Khan’s direct control, revenue was, and is, collected 
from the cultivators. 


The tonus sailmri, duluir cr hvhunijnr, hhoidriy and, buzghari^ 
descriptive of the land tenures of the country, are defined as 
follows : — The saihdri is the revenue paid to the Khan from the 
produce of an unirrigated and embauUed field, and varies from 
one-eighth to one-sixth of the produce. The rent paid by the tenant 
to the landholder is known as buluh-, hhotdru or bvhdngar. It 
varies on irrigated lauds from one-tenth to one-third of the produce 
and on tinirrigated land from one-fifth to half, while the residue, 
which forms the tenant’s share, is known as hazyliari^ 


Tnrning to the question of the origin of the proprietary right 
and ^charli?- “^0^ by fbe tribesnaen in tho land, it appears that in mpst 
originated either in cotqucst, inoccupation of unowned 
tary r g . payment of compensation for blood. 
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Most of the district is alleged to have been conquered in the hAtro Kk- 

vknu k 

Mirwari-Jadoiil an account of which is given under HistOfy » 
and all tribes taking part in the fight had a &hare in the land. 

The exact distribution is not now known, and in times subsequent 
to the fight lauds have, in some cases, changed Lands. As a 
result of a feud between the Kliidranis and Sasolis on one side and 
the Mengals on the other, tlie Khidraiiis obtained a part of the 
DanSiir plateau ; similarly the Shahizai AVhhigals obtained a part 
of Drakalav valley as compensation for the blood of eighteen men 
from the Bizanjau. In recent years, since the country has become 
comparatively settled, some of the nornadio tribi S have taken to 
agriculture and acquired laud either by purchase or the had- 
barjjhari system mentioned later. Among these maybe mentioned 
the Siimalaris of Koda and Kofiisk ; the Muhammad Ilasnis iu the 
Mirwari country ; and the llais and Kaliiiis in Zahri. The 
custom of giving land in payment of hrido-price obtains among the 
Baluchi-speaking trd^cs, viz., the Mirwaris, Bi/an jftii, and Sajdi, 
and it is being gradually followed by Mthigals also. Some of the 
Khan’s uia^ have hIso acquired alienable rights by embanking 
lands and Ky opening new sources of irrigation. Among these 
may be mentioned the cultivators of Baghwann ; the Kdrds, 

(ilazgis^ and Nigharis of Silrab; and the Keliars of Mfo^hkae. 
Land/wbether irrigated or unirrigated, in which an alienable right 
has been acquired, Is called milk or minis . 

But, whilst the origin, in most cases, of proprietary riglit may Forms of yra 
be attributed to one or otljer of the cans* s defined aV>ove, cei iain prHtMiy 

. rijiihts, 

? other forms have grown up on a more complicated basis, due to the 
peculiar conditions of the coiUjtiy,and will now be described. They 
are : Had^Jhizghar^ FoBulhaii’ra^ and Shat bitzijhar. 

The Hod-bazgliar foim of pioprielorship is to be found in 
dry-crop tracts and is a development of the system km)v\u 
as lai’bazffhar, A full description of lal-Lozghar will be found 
in the succeeding section on tenants. It Avill suffice to say 
here that, under it, waste land is given on a written agree- 
ment to a tenant on the understanding that he will acquire, an 
occupancy right in the land so embanked. It is, however, a 


The Had. 
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condition of the agreement, that if at any time the proprietor 
wishes to eject the tenant without just cause, he will either assign 
to him pro}»rietary right in one-third or one-fourth of the land 
emhanked, or pay him in cash one-fourth of the cost of the labour 
for embanking the land. The more difficult tlie task of reclamation, 
the larger the amount of compensation assigned to the ejected 
tenant. The had baz*jhar system is in vogue in all the unirrigated 
tracts thronghont Jhalawan and has produced a somewhat peculiar 
body of proprietors, many of whom are members of alien tribes. 
They came first as hamsdyahs^ entered into matrimonial relations 
with the t^ibe^smen, engaged as tenants, and subsf?qiiently obtained 
occupancy rights. The system appears to have originated at a 
time when the value of laud had not been realised and when the 
feudal or sdn system was in force. 


Onstom of In the majority of cases, individual permanent possession is the 
diltributV)!!. irrigated lands. A very few cases exist in which the 

unirrigated land in tribal areas is still held jointly by sections, and 
such lands are generally cultivated by persons other than the 
proprietors, as in Koda, Korask, and S;ijid, who pay rout in kind 
whi^di is annually collected and divided among the propriet«ary 
body. The irrigated crown lands in Chaku are redistributed by the 
cultivators for each crop. In the same manner, the hills in which 
the gwan OT pistachio tree grows are held jointly by tribal sections ; 
tile fruit is collected by the headmen in season and divided amcmg 
the tribesmen. 


Tenant atd Tenants generally are kno^yn as hazghar throughout the 
thoir rights. except Jebri, Mashkae, and the Mirwari couutry, 

wlicre, as in Makran, they arc called sharik^ or partners. 
Ths tenants on the crowui lands (shi) of Baghwana are all 
tenauts-at-will, and are liable to ejectment after harvesting 
the crops sowm hy them. Those cultivating tiio Khan^s 
lands in Sural), Mashkae, Zahri, and Khuzdar, as also the cultiva- 
tors of tribal lands of the Iltazais and Zahris in Khuzdar and 
> 

Baghwana, have acquired occupancy rights. A permanent division 
of water has taken place in each nidbat among the different 
sections cultivators, and possession has to this extent become 
hereditary. Cases of alienation seem to have occurred in Zahri 
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and Kiiuzdar nidhats in the irrigated area. Tlie tenants-at-will in TjANH 
irrigated areas hafe to perl'orm certain services for their landlords, 
such as tlie occasional supply of a load of firq*vood, the transport 
of the landlord’s grain from the threshing ground to his house, 
arid assistance in repairing liis hut. The lirat of tlnese services is 
alaoi required of tenants in dry-crop areas. Tenants cultivating 
crown lands furnish b'^gdr^ which is described later. 


In dry-crop areas, whetlier in tlie Khan's or in tribal areas, tlie Teuanta in 
tenants are of three khida— lai’bazghar or had-bazcjliar, jasui- 
hater a and shat-barjjhar. 

The lat-bazijhar, who alinoat invariably holds his land on a written Lat-ha»>j!*^r. 
agreement (^patta or luiqam)^ is a tenant who has reclaimed waste 
land and brought it under cultivation by clearing the bushes and 
plants and constructed embankments for irrigation. Tlie system 
is known as lat-bandi,* and prevails both in the tribal area as well 
as in Kluiu’s ni ib tts. So long as a lai-band tenant continues to 
luaintaiii the embankments in repair and cultivates tlie land, lus 
cannot be ejected, and the occupancy right which he acquires 
is alienable, and can be sublet with or without the landlord’s 
permission* 


Fasal‘batera is said to mean either “crop bird” or “crop Fnscd-baf&ran 
changer, ’ and is applied to a tenant who cultivates land already 
embanked, whose lien on tlie laud ceases after he has raiseil the crop 
sown by liini. 11 is position is that of a tt*iiant-at-will as in 
permanently irrigated lands. 

Finally, tuention may be made of the shai-bazjhar , i.e., tlic Shat-bazghur, 
tenant who lias nothing hut a *' stick.” lie is in reality only a 
labourer engaged to lielp in the cultivation and paid by a share in 
the produce, which varies from oue-teuth of the produce and food, 
to one-sixth only and without food. A somewhat similar class are 
the tenants of llarboi and its neiglibourhood, whu are 

employed in places remote from inhabited villages and are given 
their food and one Icdsa out of every fifty kdsas of seed, which is 
sown for them in a separate plot, the wholj) produce of vihicii they 
appropriate without any deductions. 

The various headmen, both in the tribal as well as tho Khdn’s Headmen an I 

areas, have been named in a previous section, and their duties 

, nivmcratum. 
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have been explained both with regard to the collection of men-at- 
arms and revenue. All Chiefs possess a special ‘share in the tribal 
land by virtue of fclveir oflico, but this is not the case with headmen 
of clans and sections, except iu a few cases in which a plot of land 
or a spcciabshare in water or some share in produce has been set 
apart for them as a mark of respect. Most of the Chiefs also 
enjoy allowances from the Kalat State. 

The headmen in the area under thoKhiin belong to the leading 
families among the Khan's ulus. They are men of considerable 
iniluence and proprietors of large areas. All disputes arising a'liong 
the cultivators and relating to land or water are settled with their 
co-operation. Tliey also act as the spokesmen of tlie cultivators. 
The foremost among these arc the df;. s'. The arb ib of Baghwana 
is the premier in Baghwana and the arbdb of Khuzdar in Khnzdar. 
All headmen, whether arbdb, rats, or mtrdb have hereditary positions, 
but are liable to ejectment for general mditness. 

The system of reinimerating the headmen varies with the 
character of assessment prevailing in each area and no uniformity 
is observable. Thus in the Zahri irrigated area (Norgima), whicli 
pays revenue to tiie Khan at the rate of one-sixth of the produce, 
each rais of a puh or 20 shah inas of water is entitled to ciiUivate 
one skab tna free of revenue- 

IntheSurdb irrigated lands, one h isu of grain is levied on each 
zanilnddr\s kharman or heap of grain at each harvest, as mtrdbl 
or wages for distribution of water, but. it is appropriated by the 
State ; another hdsa is levied as raisi, half of which is paid to 
the rats. 

Each section of cultivators in Baghwana have a rais of their 
own, U> whom each zamlndar has to give one Icdsa from his total 
produce at each liHrvest. The arbdb of Biighwilua is allowed by 
the State half a skabdna of water in Kokjo stream in the Mir's 
village free of revenue; while the Gori Singi rats is paid a fixed 
allowance of 200 Jhalawdn maun Js. Besides those, a man’s load 
of wheat wiih the straw is recovered from every zammddr, and of 
the total thus collected two-thirds are appropriated by the State 
and one-third given to the rais. 
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Iti Khiixddr irrif^ated lands, tlje ar64b ot Khuzdtir is givon one 
hasa of wlieal on erery (juni ol' TiO hisas of tlie total produce as Khvi/d.:Sr irri 
arf?a6i, while the nnn, which is one Icd^a, is taken out of the 
ntidn-lcharck heap by the cultivator. 

Out of the total income to the State from irrigated and Cliaku. 
unirrigated tracts in Oliakii, one-eighth is paid to the heads of the 
Sabzalaui and Shakariui Jiimots. 

The two gazirs or messengers supplied [by the cultivators to Mashkae. 
servo the ndi/j at Masbkae take alms ( pint Jag) fio?n the zamivAdrs 
and also enjoy (j hum or roveuuc derive*! from tlie Zurrat J Agah 

laud in Bent close to the Gajar village. 

In areas which are not under the Khan's direct jurlsditdion 
fcvery rats is gjjanied. ag remuneration, either an assignment of 
laud and water varyin^g from ouo pus to ono Aiufjdna^ or is 
exempted from Ijihour for repairing and (doaning sources of 
irrigation or receives a husa of grain from the prodivco of each 
xamiruldFs holding at each hnrvosL 


In tribal tiJrritory as well a:-, in Khiiti's niubaf^f t ain of an Hemmiorntion 
unirrigated tract receives a hdm or half a Je hsa of grain from every ury-orop ’ 

50 of produce, aud some siioavos of wiieat (fuftni) per jora iuci«. 

or per holding. Wliere the State levies revenue, the ra.irl is paid 
out of the Ml in-khuroh lieap. 

Assessment to revenue is every whore known ji v /j^ri n and lands o?haracter of 

’ ^ , fisHeiiMnent. 

Zurich pav rovemio are known evtiic/ as ynumi or 


The system of hiUdi, under which is eoliorted in tho 5Vva, 

Kbau*s nidbat in Jlialawan, is the as in S^^rawan. 'I'he 

crop cut on a holding is eoilectod at a central pi n e, thresh- 
ed, and tho cleaned grain heap stamped hy tiie mAmi oliicial, 
iappoddr. Tho ndibi accompanied by a weigh man find other 
oflicials, visits the locality, when the ma;a heaj> is fh' ided into 
smaller ones of equal size, khori or d/W, according to i.’ ’ rate of 
revenue. Thus, if one-sixth is to bo taken, tfix heaps are liiiide, n 
separate heap being set apart to meet cesses and wagos of village 
servants which are described later on. This heap is kriown as 
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midn-liharch. Any grain remaining oii the threshing floor from 
the heap is known as hun-johdni or hhdhi-katali and is appro- 
prhi'ed by the chIiI valor. 

In a few tracts, such as Bnslit-i-goran, the revenuo in kind is 
fixed by appraisement and this method also applies to 

date rovenue in Maslikae. 

The character ot the assessment in different parts of the district, 
is too elaborate and compricated to be dosorihed in general terms. 
The system differs in every locality and even in the case of lands 
watered fcorri ililfere.nt sources. That in vogue in irrigated aroits 
again differs from that in day-crop tracts. Each area will, there- 
fore, bo treated separately. 

In the State irrigated lands in the Silrab nidhat, the State 
Bupplios, seed and takes two-thirds, of the produce as rent and 
revenue, leaving oiie-third to the cultivator who provides labour and 
plough oxen, in imirrigated tracts, tlio cesses payable to tlie Statt) 
and the zarninddr are taken out of the midn'khar- h lump, and the 
rate of revenue varies from one-sixtii to ouc-foui tli, tlui cultivator 
Bupplying labour, bullocks, and seed, * 

With the exception of Paudran, IMishk, and Gu'-^g winch are 
scparalcly inentionod, tlie rate of revenue in irrig.atc*d lauds is 
ono-sixih of the produce. 

{a) In Pandiau, the fixed assessitjonta were known as dan and 
Icalanf/- The rate of the former was originally 0 mauiuis of 
madder, whicli was in foinu&r times considerably grown in .tho 
country, and was paid, ^yhen the madder crop failed, in rieo, one 
kdsa of rice Indng equivalent to one seer of madder. The State 
assigned the dan to vario»i.s individuals. Tiio madder cultivation 
has in late years almost entirely ceased and tho dan is not now 
levied. The kalantj is a fixed payment to th(3 State of 0 gunU 
(about 2G mauiids) of uiihuskcd rice aniuiallj, 

■» 

(h) Mishk. — In Mishk, cash as-sessmonts prevail, the rates, 
which are d lTerent for' various sources of Irrigation, being known 
as dan or mcr. The following are the rates on the principal chan- 
nels: Dehzcri Rs. 0, Daho Rs. 3, Than R. 1-8-0, Munjharau 200 
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Msas oi wheat, Pnghuti Rs. 6 ; and a lump payment of Rs. 17 
per annum on all lahds between Singeii, K.alut, and Kandhi, Iho 
assessments are, as a rule, recoverable in cash, Uxt sometimes lire 
realised in rice or wheat at rates determined by the nirih'it ollicinls 
which are generally higher than the prices current at i!#e time, 

(c) Gazg.— The revenue of Gazg includes that of Johan in 
Sarawan and is leased to a contractor for a fixed payment in rice, 
the terms varying with each ijdra or contract. 

In the Zahri nidhat, the State levies no other cesses from its ten - 
ants, but they arc re<juircd to provide, free oi cost, wav/, IcurUt 
or green fodder for the ndih^ s horses, and su[‘pIieH for the Ivlian s 
camp or his otlicials when visiting the district on State bui^iness. 

In the Khiizdiy: 'iddhat^ generally, and more especially in Klinz- KlmzdAr 
dar ami Ihighwaiia valleys, there are three/listinct descriptions of 
irrigated land :j known as tlio (</) Rttyati \ {Jj) , iSiirkdn : and 
(c) Seri, 

The lands cultivated by tlie K ban's subjects are oalied rayali^ 
and the State levies one-sixth of the produce as revenue in addition 
to the lawdzima or cesses, 

\n navhiri tracts, the State levies half of the. produce, if it 
jirovides seed, and ouc-third if the seed is provided by the tenant, 
cesses being levied upon tljo common grain heap in eillier case. 

In the scri tracts, all agricultural requisites are supplied by the 
State, which recovers live sixths of Uie producoj leaving onc^sixih 
to the cultivator xvlio provides labour only. In these tracts, few or 
no cesses are loviedi 

Similarly, the uiiirrigatod tracts in both the localities of 
Biighwana and Khuzdar are di\/ided into three classes — raynti^ 
sarhdrif and sert. In the unirrigatod rnyrUi tracds, the iiniount of 
revenue levied by the State varies from one-eighth to one- fourth 
of the produce, plus the nidlai cesses ; while in tho sh'i tracts, 
which lie generally in Baghwana, the rates •>! revenue vary from 
one-third to five-sixths of the produce; where one-third iat 
recovered, the State supplies half seed, the other half as well 
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as laboni' and bullocks being provided by the cultivator ; while in 
the tracts Avhere the State recovers five-sixths of the produce, the 
tenant only sApplios labour and retains one-sixth of the 
})ro(bu'o. 


2idi. In Zidi the rates of revonue vary from one-sixth to one-fourth 

in tlie irrigated area, and from one-eighth to oue-sixth iu the 
unirrigated tracts. 


KRrkh and 1 Karkh and Chaku divisions of the K huzdsir nidhais the general 
Chaku. ia one-sixth in irrigated areas, hut in souio of 

the Karkh .streams the rate is one-third, while in the unirrigated 
tracts trio rate is one-eighth and the usual nidbat cesses arc also 
levied. 


Masbkae In Alasldiao proper, the rate of assessment in .irrigated areas is 
nuihui. one-fourth and in Xokjo ono-sixtb of iho ])roduce, and a few cesses 
are also levied ; tho Nokjo rate being also prevalent in all 
unirrigated tracts. The tenants do not give a share of the straw 
to iho State, but arc required to supfily fodcI(?r, free of Cost, for 
the r(dib*s horses and to the Iv hairs camp or any State offioials 
who may conic tiieie ou State business. 


Gwarjak.— This part of the Mashkae valley belongs to Sir 
Nauvoz Klian, the ^Nauslu-rwani Chief of Kharan, who levies 
revenue in his irrigated hinds at the rate ofonG-fifth of the produce. 
It is remarkable that the Chief has been able to purchase from the 
^aminddrs a good deal of their land and now employs them in 
the same tracts as tenants-at-^will, pj.ying them only their wages. 

jftsoefisment of In Ilaghwaiia, Khuzdar, and Mashkae, where pomegranates 
gardens. abound, oiie-fourtli of tlie produce is taken as State revenue, the 
same rate Iieing levied on datcB in Mashkae. 

Cesfloa. Cesses which tire known as Imvdximai^x hbarcha, are everywhere 
paid from the common heap set aside as midn^kharch already 
referred to. Their character is almost the same in irrigated aud 
unirrigated areas, , 

STirdb HulJa^* When the grain heap is ready for the first step is to 

recover the khanha or cesses. lYhen the total heap measures 
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5 gunts or more, the full amount of the cesses is levied, when below 
5 gums half the full amount, and when the produce is still less 
this amount can be further reduced by the vMlh. 

The full rates of i\\(^ kharvha or cesses total up to 27^ kdsas 
and are made up of the following items: — 

Bhuty samandy and hhdhi Vataliy each i> lcdsas])cv hhurman or 
grain heap belonging to a singh3 z'minddr ; hiwnng, mirdby 
sarishteddr, hdrddry iappoddr, and kotivdl, each one kdsf^i per khctr- 
man ; knsgi and ndxli, each 2 kasas per guni oi oO kdaas ; and 
2 2 ^^dsas per guni as the mminddrs shai‘o ol the khaki katull, 

SamandyVi^'A its name implies, is the cess imposed hy AlirKhuda- 
dad Khan for his horses ; khdlci katali is the refuse of the grain 
heap; but thi; share doe to the State is taken from the clean grain 
at the top of the h<?ap, while the zaminddr takes his sliaro from 
the bottom. 

Lawang was originally instituted as rein uiicrat ion for a minstrel 
of that name kept by the Khiiii at Siirah, 

• 

Mirdb is the title of the supervisor or distributor of wator ; 
sarishtt} Idr and kdrddr are rddbat ofllcials ; the tappoddr is the 
nidbat official who places his seal (tappd) on grain heaps ; the 
Koiwdl is the gate-keeper of the Surah village : and the fcdsgi was 
formerly paid to (he State Minister. These cesses, though recovered 
in the name of the various officials, are, since the reign of Mir 
Khudiidad Khan, appropriated by the State. The only item 
wrhich still goes to au official is the ndibi or the ndWs cess. 

In these two nidbals, the State does not take a share of the 
straw, nor are any cesses levied in Zahri, but the nnih and 
his officials in Mashkae levy the following cesses in unirrigated 
tracts generally, and sometimes in irrigated area.s also: JSfaib 
one hdsa oz’ two Mashkae maunds per guni or gwdlufj; JdnasMn^ 
8 Jedsas'j munshi one hdsa] sepoy one to two kdsas] and Havilddr 
one Jedsa per kharman, ^ 

The principal cesses levied in Khuzdar are — Tappa 3 Msas; 
Jlfwm 8 kdsas] ndiby JdnasMn, sarishihddr, kdrddr ^ patwdriy 


Land 

Revenue, 


Zahri and 
MashkaC. 


Khuzdar 

nidbat^ 
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each one Icdsa^ and (another former State bard) half hdsa 

per 1cliartnan\ Kdsiji 2 Jcdsas per guni, and mutr%b^ darbcln and 
dharinn, each half a per g7mi^ I’hese cesses total up to IG^ 
kdsfts per 'kliarman and Sh hdsas per guni^ but they are seldom 
levied in full, jrho amount realised is not paid to tlie ofllcials con- 
cernod but is credited to the State. lu Khuxdar proper, thecesscs 
above referred to are levied at lo\Yer rates. In irrigated areas 
they vary from 6 to 12 Icdsas per khannan and 1 to 3i- kdsas per 
gn^fiif while In nnirri^^.ated areas tlioy vary from 3 to 6 Icdsas per 
hhannan and 1 kdsa per gu^tL In addition to these, both in 
irrigated and nnirrigated areas, 1 to 4 lawdzima are levied, A 
lawdzima totals up to about 27Jj kdsas, and is composed partly of 
wheat and partly of harley. The stalomeiU below shows the 
number of lawdziiuu levied in irrigated areas In each tract; — 


Kaine of stream, village, etc* 


Js’o. <ff 

levied in 


Wheat, 


Harley. 


lii'Ki/.gir 



2 

2 

Khand 



4 

2 

Khuz;hir ... ,,, 


• t * 

4 

2 

Nijim Jo 



4 

2 

lAzm with 2 iidiU shahdnas 



1 


Jar Brio and Ubiiin, each 



2 

1 

Khoshk 


• • • 

1 

* • • 

Malghuzar 

Akhiro 

• • • 


1 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

2 

1 

Bajiki ,,, ,,, 

• • • 


2 

1 . 

Sorgaz ^ 


• r • 

3 

1 

Katan {shd) ... 



1 

« « • 


In the Sunni khnshkdi^t, 2 lawdzhna of wheat and one of 
barley are levied; Khoshk, Kahaak, and Jar B(Slo each pay one 
lavjizimay and Niarnjo, Guldfr, Liazo, Akhiro, and Sorgaz half a 
lawdzima in wheat, 


* 

In Zidi irrigated tracts, the amount of cesses recovered for the 
State amounts from 1 to '4^ kdsas per ^uni and kdsas per 
kharman, while in the unirrjgakd tracts the amount is not fixed 
The cesses totalling 18^ kdsas per hbarman are made up of — kdsgi 
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8 Icdsas", , ndihi 3 h UaS ] tappo 3 hdsas\ sarishteddr, lcdrddr> 
Jd nasMn &nd*pativdii each one hdsa; and Idmfnt \ hih'a‘,aud 
those per guni are ahingar, najjdry fahiry jnd darhdn each one 
IcdsUf and dharwdi \ Icdsa, total 4| hdsas. 

The cesses levied in Karkh and Chaku amount 14^ hdsas per 
hharman and are — hcisgi 4i hctstis ; ndUA 2 hdsas ; tappo 3 hisas\ 
sarislithldrt hardaty Jdnashiny and patwdri eachmue kdsa] Ldmhu 
the minstrel and dharwdi each half ktUa^^ 

A sketch of the revenue conditions prevailing in the country 
wonkl not he complete without souie reference to certain spceiMl 
prerogatives whicli the Khan has to particular exaction.s or 
services. These ordinarily consist of — {a) sursui or .supjilies 
provided gratis to the Ivhan, ordiiiarily for 3 (1 m\s, during his 
visit to any locality, or to his nuihs and nidhat oflicialsj and (//') 
htujdr or unp>iid labour supplied to the Khan on varir)ii8 occasion^s, 
When supplies have to bo provided^ the cultivators divide tlio 
burden among themselves in proportion to the lands in their 
possession. The system in force iu each nidbat may be brichy 
mentioned. 

In Surah and Kliuzdar, tlie zamiriddrs have to supply fuel and 
fodder to the n nb. In the former nidbaty aveU zajuiwldr gives 2 
bullock loads of fuel annually, and 'each owner of a jora of 
unirrigated land has to give a netful of bhL^a. 

When the ndib of Khuzdar is iu Baghwana, each viminddr in 
tho raxjaii lands supplies him with a load of lire wood (l;bly, and 
on Ills absence any nidbat olTicial stationed there obtains as inncli 
fuel as he requires for use. The mmind lris of S('ii lands in Mir’s 
village give the ndib 57 bullock loads of fuel annually, and those 
cultivating 8 shahdnas o[ Kamal Khan's S*^ri lands, lb loads, 'riic 
zaminddrs of Katan irrigated lands give 15 bullock loads of fuo]^ 
and in other irrigated tracts 15 loads every month to tho ndib of 
Khuzdar, During the ndih'^s stay in Zfdi and Karkh, he is k^nfc^ 
suxTlied with fuel. 

Wlien the Khan^s camp or stud marihos from and to Kachln’, 
the zaminddrs have to guard it from stage to stage wdthiu their 
areas and to supply transport if needed. This is called bcijdr. 


LAi\-D 

Kkvenub. 


Karkh and 
Oluiku, 


Spec '.ill pay- 
rnor.t‘. ;tn4 
services. 
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Land When the Khdn’s stuj is located in a particular place, it is the 

Rbvxcnue, of the zaminildrs to cut lucerne from State lends for fodder, 

and repairs to the Khuzdar fort arc also done free of cost by the 
zaminddrs of Bagliwana, Khnzdar, Zidi, and Karkh, who also 
repair the State granaries in theVfort. 

’Watermills. There are two water-mills in Khuzdar and two In IMghwdna, 
one in each locality being revenue free ; while on the other, revenue 
is levied at one-fourth of the gross income. Nine wator-rnills in 
tribal area (Siirdb 3, Pan Iran 2, Norgama 2, Hisar 2) pay no 


Revenue-free ^lie Kal'ifc State ha^ granted grain allowances, etc., in the 
iiliowaDceg. following two cases in Jhalawiin : — 

(1) The keepers of the shrine of Pir Sulbiin at Zahri receive 
annually one Icharwitr of wheat, one hharwir of judti, 8 scers of 
oil and two pieces of country cloth. 

(2) Tlie descendants of Pfr Shah Kaniiil of Zfdi, wlio now reside 
in Sind, are paid through their agent in Khuzdar one-forlicti» of 
the total amount of grain collected as State revenue from the whole 

of Khuzdar including the flats in the KtiMchi "river, and 
Karkh and OliJikn ; oiic-third of the revenue rea.li^ed frtjin Karkh; 
and Rs. 100 per aanum from the octroi receipts of the nHUit. This 
amount was formerly Rs. 300, but was reduced by M{r Khudiiilad 
Khan. Tiio cultivators of uuirrigated latid in Khuzdar nidhat 
also pay o Jiialawau maunds per jora to the descendants of tho 
Pir annually. 

Reveune Icvi- In cotKiludlng tho account of the rc'vonuc of the district, mention 
may be made of payments ma le by the triljosmen to their Chiefs 
and headmen. 'J'liese payments arc of three kinds, known as the 
bijj'ir, purs, and wM or lihu/. 

JHjjdr is tlie contribution paid on the occasion of weddings, or 
to pay olF heavy fines; and puts are the contributions paid in cash 
- -r kipd on tho occsision of deaths, by the tribesmen among them- 
selves. In the case of Chiefs of tribes and headmen of clans, 
these payments are lowed as a matter of right from the Ichafi 
clansmen, while men belonging to superior tribes known as ltdj-o~ 
leahila cannot bo forced, but, make tliese Contributions voluntarily. 
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The mdli or an annual payment and is recoverable from Land 

each separate hearth or family, tho rates varying from one to two " " ^ 

sheep per family per annum or Rs. 2 to R.s^5 in cash* Where 
two sheep are recovered, one has to be a milch ewe known as dos/n 
and tho other a male called Ico.'iJu. This tax is le\<od upon such 
clans and sections as are considered of inferior status and are in 
consequence known as hhrffi or {/oshi, A detailed list of the 
Mqfi or gos/d sections in each principal tribe and clan is given in 
Appendix Ilf, and necessary details are also given in the popula- 
tion section in the account of each tribe, 

Sungr 13 levied both on imports and exports at the following Miscella^s 

rates in the Khaids wi at Surrib, Mashkae, Kluizdar, Karkh, Re\e- 

’ nues. 

Cbakn, and Orcsba near Nal 


• 

Post. 

OJ 

75 

. 

rs \ 

,o 2 1 

• i, f~* 
i O ^ 

O 5 

.. s g 

S,§ g 

i a -4 

i CO 

{ 

B 

rS 

c» 

o 

O'-* 

s 

c: 

c 

o . 

tii 

« CS 

-.s s 

3 

1 ■« ^ 

A 

^ C 

III 

"3 

a 

C5 

O 

t. 

CD 

Ps 

?« O 

• 

As. 

As. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

As. 

Sdrab 

9 

4 

2-0-0 

ll-O-O 

4-8-0 

5 

Mashkae and 

8 

t 

2-0-0 

11-7-0 

6-7-0 


Gicsha, 



1 




Khuzdar in- 

9 

8 

2-8-0 

11-8-0 

4-8-0 

5 

cluding Biigh- 


• 





wana, Karkh 
and Chakii, 







Zahri 

... 


... 

11-4-0 

4-8-0 

4 


No reliable statistics are available but it has been estiinatod that 
the annual receipts in Khuzdar amount to about Ks. ],r>00, and 
in Silrab, Gresba, and Mashkae to Rs. 3,500 per annum. * 


The Chief of the Rizaujau tribij levies sung at Nal and that of 
the Mengal tribeat Wad, from baniaSy both on exports and imports, 
at rates given in Chapter II under sedioii Commerce ahd 

Trade 

36 B 
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liquor and 
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drugs. 


Stamps. 


Sait. 


Public 

WOBKfl. 


ABMy. 


In tribal areas where is not levied, the tribal Chiefs impose 
an. annual shop tax on haniai^y varying iroiri Its. 2b to Us. 80 and 
known as shalivir (f^rousers). 

No tax is l(!vii.*d by the State or the tribal Chiefs on intoxicating 
drinks and ditigs. Liquor and opiiini arc irnportcMi by /^aw/<zs fron> 
Kachlii, the former for home consumption solely and the latter 
for use as a drug. lUtan'jy chimes, anti, ^dvjn whiidi is an inferior 
kind of ck rrfis, are made in fairly large qnajitities in Kichara and 
iNorgarna, and a little in Snrab and I5agliw;inn, and small quanti- 
ties of hltanfj and clinras are carv.i<M.l by Individuals to Kachhi. 
The indigenous population who are M iiliammadans do not use 
country liqtior, while tlie consumption of iutoxicaiing drugs is 
solely eondned to mendicants and ihe menial classes. 

No stamps have yet been introduced in the Jbvlawan nidhats 
but on applicatitnis presented to the Native Assistant, Jhalawan, 
court fee.s are levied in cash, the rates l>;‘ing As. 8 on ordinary 
petitions, and Rs. 7-8 percent, on petitions app<3rtalning to purely 
civil matteivs, e.g„ the recovery of property, money, land, etc. 

Earth salt for consumption in Lower dlialawau ig generally 
imported from Las ILda, wh le ('t mtral and Lijyjxr Jhalawan use 
Kachhi, and to some extent, Wa ld-Suliau or Kharan. salt. Tho 
importers are the nomauic Brahuis and t]io Hindu sliop-kecpers i 
the roriuer pay no revenue, while (he latter are rcrjuiriid to pay 
R. 1 per camid load as duty. Salt is baitcred for gtair; W’hen 
wheat is dear, it fetches twice its own weight <d‘ salt, but when 
harvests are good, salt, is worth itjs own weight of wheat, and twice 
as much of barley oy judri. 

No ])oblio works of any imjiortance liave been carried out cither 
by the J5ritish Govern mejit or the Kalat State in the district* 
But a beginning was made in 1904-5 when the ^tate built Levy 
thdnas at Khuzdar, Surab, Maslikae, and Zahri at a total cost 
of Rs* 2,750. 

A brief history of the Kalat State army is given in the Sarawdn 
Gazetteer \ and it p.o>v amounts to 000 men both cavalry 
and infantry. Six artillery men with a gun are stationed 
permanently in the Khuzdar fort and six infantry men 
at Mashkae; during harvest times^ small parties of infantry are 
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sent from Kalat to S»1rab aud Zahri to assist the n'tihs IuAemv. 
mainlaining order* and guarding grain heaps before the Sbate 
revenue is lovied. • 

The Britisli Government keeps no levies in the Jhalawan IjEviks, 
distriet. The levies maintaLned by the Kalat Staig include two 
distinct bodies, viz., the amla and the levies stationed at the 
various tribal th inas. A brief account of iho amla is given in the 
Saraioin Gar^etteer, In flliulawiin, 3 olBccrs, 5 sowars, and 19 
footmen are employed in Khnzdar and 1 ofticev, 2 sowars, and 6 
footmen in Surab. 

The tribal levies are recruited^ as in Administered Areas in Trib;»d Levies 
Balucliistan, fro)n among the tribes in whose junsdiction the ]»osts 
are situated, and an iiilliiential man is jtnr in Tbeir duties 

consist in preventing frietiou between the. Khan’s subjects and the 
tribesmen and the in vei>(i potion of crime. 

The systeia of trilKil was introduced in immediately 

after the assumption of tin- Khanate by Mir Mahnnid Khan, and 
posts have bo-cn establisJicd at imjxirl.ant ceiiMes, 'i hese ievirs uro 
now in immedi^^te charge of the Naiive A.s.si.-taui , Jliahiwiin, and 
under snpeiVi.-ion of tlie Polilical Adviser ami general control of 
the Polidi/.-tl Ag- lit, Ivahit. 

The dis’r hioinii o* t'ni t!ih?i] h-v:es in 190') was as under: — 


Post, 


STll?-;NOTlf, 


KBMAilKS. 

OllicOJ 


.'^owaiv . 

ootuiCn. 

Zahri 

3 

1 

• <> 

... 

B.^tablished 1894. 

Sardaa 

3 

1 

() 

... 

MthiL'ial Service, 
1891. 

Lar (Kasmeji). 

1 

1 

1 

5 

.Meiigal ServieCv 

1903. 

Surab 

1 

1 

i 


Mixed Service, 

1903. 

Kbiizdar 

1 

... 

15 

... 

Native Assistant’s 
Escort. 

Wad... ... 

... 

... 

5 1 

• 

Mv-ngal Service, 

1 904. 

Mashkae 

2 

1 

4 

4 

Mahhmmad 

Itasiii Service, 
June 1904. 
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In 1879, tlie British Government sanctioned an allowance of 
Bs 400 per mensem for Sardur Ganhuv KhanH Jbalawan Chief, 
which, owing to hi;^ misconduct, was stopped in 1881, but he was 
subsequently given a service of Bs. 300 per mensem in the Bolan 
Levies. Thij\. is still continued to Sardai* Pasand Khan, For the 
sake of convenience, the amount is credited to the Khan’s funds 
from which it is, with an additional sum of Rs. 100, paid to 
the sarddr. 

On the accession of Mir Malirnild Khan to the Jvalat Khduate, 
a sum of ru. 50,000 per annum was set apart For payment to 
Jhalawan Chiefs, for the administration of the Kachhi frontier 
and Khurasan, and monthly allowances were sanctioned for the 
principal tribal Chiefs out of tliis grant in 18iH. The sarddr^ 
receiving these allowances held themselves responsiblo for main- 
tenauoe of peace and order among their tribes, for preventing 
their tribesmen from doing damage in tlio territories of the Khan 
and of the llritish Oovernmeiit aiid for the surrender of 
offenders. 

Each Chief receiving Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 per mensem was to 
maintain 1 writer and 4 sowars for carrying on the affairs of his 
tribe, those receiving Rs. 200 per mensem to mnintaiu 1 writer and 
3 sowars, those getting between Ks. 70 and Rs. 100 to keep 
1 sowar. In a few cases, modifications havci been made since 1894 in 
the allowances sanctioned for the Cliiefs, and the pn‘seut (190tl) 
distribution is shown in the following table: — 


Name of Obit'f. 

€ 1 

Monthly ! 
allow ance 
paid. 

i 

Number of wrilrfg and 
sowars whit h the Chief ia 
rt.j'.{Uir<:d to maintain. 


lU. 

W riters. 

Sowars. 

Sardar Pasand Khan, Zar- 
rakzai. 

400 * 

1 

4 

Sardar Shakar Khan. 
Shahizai Mcngal. 

300 

1 

4 

Sardar Unstam Ehan. 
Muhammad Hasni, 

300 

1 

4 


* Inoludes Es. 300 per mensem paid by the British Government. 
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• 

Nam© of Chief. 

Mont.hly 

aUi)\v;ii\ce 

X)aiil. 

Nninber of wrifers and 
sowars which the Chief is 
roqifirevl to maintain. 


Rs. 

Writers, 

* 

Sowars. 

Nnwab Kaisar Khan, 
Magassi. 

300 

1 

4 

(:l sowars in 
Karhhi). 

Wadcra Sanlar Kliaii, 
ItiucL 

300 

1 

4 

('» sowar in 
Kachhi). 

1- 

Sarclar Ivalnh’a Khan, 

300 

1 

Bizanjau. 

300 



Sardar iSluilibaz KluinJ 

1 

4 

Gurgnari. , 




Sardar Muhammad Ali 

200 

1 


Kh;iu, ♦latlak. 




Sard sir Zahri Khan, 

o 

o 

1 

f.> 

Musiiini. 




Sardiir Pahar Kluiii, 

200 

1 

3 

Sasoli, 




Sard a r SuJ.tan Mtihamniad. 

200 

1 

3 

llaruni. 




Sarilar Mazac Khan, 
Bajoi. 

JOO 


1 


liEVIES. 


No regular jails exist either in tlie Khan’s ni'lbafi^ or at Jails* 
tribal head- quarters. Under the indigenous system prevalent 
in the district, nearly every crime is jumished by payment of 
compensation or fino, and iiripfisonnient is only inllicted in 
default of payment or failure to find secnrif y, the })criod being 
indefinite and release being obtained on payinontof eoTupeusatiori 
or fine. .Prisoners aro kept In the stocks in the K,h ii n ^ nu tin if a at 
Khuzdar and Surab; and at tlie head ^quarters of the Zahri Chief 
(Ghat) ; Mcngal Chief (Wad): and llaruni Miihanunad ITasni 
(Gurgnt ill Sdrab), When thus detaincil, the tiihal headmen ^ 
supply food to the prisoners, while the prisoners detained by 
ndtOs have to be fed by their relatives or at, their own expense. 

Education is practically non-existent, and no recognised systeta jjduoatiox. 
of public or private instruction exists. The only education 
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Medical, 

Prevalent 

diseases. 


Epidemics. 


imparted to a few village boys is the instruction in the Kordn 
followed in a few cases by elementary teaching !n Persian. Such 
instruction is givdn by the mull is, who occasionally visit the 
country and stay in village mosques, the majority of whom are 
Afghans. Most of the Jhalawan tribesmen are consequently illi- 
terate. The only exception to this aretiie Kazi KlnHs of Nichara, 
the members of which are well-versed in religious doctrines and 
are generally conversant with Persinn also. 

There are no medical institutions in the district. 

The general health of the district may be Said to be good and 
no part can b (3 poiniod out in which disea.se is especially preva- 
lent. Zahri (Norgama and Mislik), Ihighwiina, and Khuzdar 
have, however, a l>ad reputation for malarious fevers wliieh prevail 
from August to October. In Noveml>er to March, fever is often 
acvompanied by cough. Owii>g to had water in. some places and 
the inferior food of the poorer classes, diseases of the digestive 
organs are m^t uncoinmun. 

Epidemics arc usually sniall-pox (pviav or gr7impid%) measles 
cholera (waOa or (l(iki}, and a remittent fever (fJudla 
hi!}) which is possibly tvphas. Small-pox iipj)ears ovm'y two or 
three years, being generally imported by the noniaiiic Hrahais from 
Sind, Kacliiu, or Bela, in recent times, one of Oie importaut 
outbreaks of the epidemic was tbat of i!)00-01 which all'ecled nearly 
the wiiole of the district and caused con.sideral)le mortality in 
Isichara, Mishk (Zahri), Gidar, Wad, BiighwcUia, Mashkae, and 
other places. Among the people of vSingihi near Mislik and 
Mashka<‘, it w’as said to have raged very severely. It diosappeared 
in antamii when the nomadic Brahiiis began to move on their 
annual migration to Kachhi, Sind, and other places. 

A serious outbreak of the Ihalla Idlh is said to have occurred 
in Nicliilra about 1890-91 with a very high rate of mortality 
arifounting to (>0 per cent, of those affected. It visited with equal 
severity both the nomadic and the permanent villagers. The 
bedding of a patient who died of this fever was, at the beginning 
of the outbreak, placed in the water-stream of Nichara some way 
above the watering place of the people and tho epidemic spread 
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arnorij^ the people who used this water. It is said to have oceur- Medical. 
red ill Surab, Gidar, and BagliWilna during lOOO-Ol oausing heav^y 
mortality. According to local accounts it is til* two kinds, red 
and yellow, the former being the worse and more dangerous. The 
varieties arc distinguished by the red or ycd low coloitr ol' the eyes 
of the patient. 

Cliolera, wdiich is rare, i s sa id to have occurred live tiincs since 
1857. It first occurred in 185B-9 when it was imported by the 
Khan’s camp from Ka<*hhi via the Mula pass to Jlialawan ; whence 
it spread in Kluizdar, Jjiigliwana, Siinib, and Zabri causing some 
slight mortaliiy in the areas alTected. The socemd outbieak occurred 
in 187(i, when dam Ali Klnin's camp affected with the disease 
passed through Jlialawan on their way back from Mastung to Bela. 

Siirab, Gidar, IVighwana, Nal,an(l Wad were alTeottil. The third 
outbreak was in IS8{), w hen i\Ur Khudfidad Kliua’s camp, infected, 
with the disease from Kachhi, passed through the MuLi pass to 
Khuzdilr affecting all the localities on their way to Kalut ;the lo- 
calities affected on that occasion were (ho >amt.? as In the first case 
with the addition of jNTchara. In 1900, cases from 

Makran occurred in Gwarjak and Maghkae. The last occurrence 
W'as in 1903, winoi some infected persons from Sarawan brought 
dried iijnll)ciTics toSiirab w licro about 12 j^ersons who ale the mill- 
berries died. iNo remedy is known to the pcoph*, but the slirines 
of Pfr Sultfiu Aiiii of Zahri and Salad Sliah Mir of Nal arc 
believed to possess power to prevent the e]ddomic. 

Vaccination is still uukriown toT.he people and never practised Vaccination 
by any among them, its place being taken by' inoculation, takhij J^nd^inocula- 
among all tribes except the Sajdis who profess the Zikri failli, 
avoid inoenlation and depend on the charms of their muUds. TJie 
method of tnliha is the same as is in vogue in Sarawan. Each 
trilie or clan has its own iiiocuiator, the Mi'ngala of Wad are 
visited by the Chisbtl Saiads of Mastnng ; the Blzaiijaii have a « , 

Saiad of their own from Kalat who resides at Nal; the Njcliaris 
are attended by the Saiads of !N{t?hara and the Pandranis by a 
Gharshin Saiad of Pandran j Zahri is visited by some Shais f rom 
Kachhi and also some Saiads. In Khuzdar and Baghwfma, the 
.late Haji Siihib MJr Abdulla of Baghwana and some of the 
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Medical. Maliks practised inoculation which is still jperformed by the 

former’s descendants. 

« 

Indigenous Tlie chief local remedies are sil or daghy that is, wrappinj^ the 
remedies, patient in tlje skin of a freshly killed goat or sheep, or brand- 
ing ; charms of mull is and Salads play also an important part 
and there are various plants and shrubs whicli are used as drugs- 
The detailed description giv'cri in the Sarawdn (Jazetteer applies 
to Jhalawan also. 


Village Sanitary arrangements are primitive and in most places non- 

water^supp^ existent. In. the villages in irrigated areas, where manure is 
required for tlie fields, the sweepings arc collected in front of 
the lionses. The sanitation of the majority of the villages, 
almost everywhere, is fairly good, partly owing ^ to their being 
small ami little crowded and partly own’ng to their being 
vacated for the greater part of the summer season Nvhen the 
inhabitants prefer living out of doors, as well as occasiotially in 
winter when they depart to *Kachhi. Those who live in tents 
{giddn)y as soon as excessive filth has acciimulatod, or an epidemic 
has occurred in the encampment, move tiieir tents elsowhere. 
The mud liouses, vacated duiing the spring and summer in 
favour of the open air and during the winter on occasional tours 
of the inhabitants to Kachhi, account for the de.serted villages 
that one finds so frequently. 

The supply of drinking water is drawn from springs, streams, 
or hdrczes, and from wells or pools in the l<hushkdva tracts of 
Zahri, Gidar, (iresha, Nal, Wad, Mashkae, Koda, Jan, and several 
other small tracts. Kven w'here wells are liaiuly, the nomads 
prefer to drink spring wmter if it can be had within a reasonable 
distance. The water of Kicbdra springs is said to be excellent, 
while that of Zahri, Baghwniaa, and Khuzdar is considered 

laden with extraneous substances and of inferior quality. 

’ * ^ > 

There Is a great scarcity of good drinking water in the valleys 
of Grrsba, Korask, «Jaa, and the Langrcji part of the valley of 
Wad, In the same way, considerable difficulty is experienced 
during the harvest season by the land owners in Hamiri, Hazir 
Kash, etc., in the Harboi divisiou, when water has to be carried 
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from long distances. The people have to depend on rain water 
collected in pooJs from which animals are often watered and 
which is frequently dirty- ^ 

The Survey Department of the Grovernment of India has 
prepared and published maps of the whole districl^on the scales 
of V'- 8 miles and = miles, and parts of the district on 
the scales of 1*'=:2 miles and 1*' = 4 miles* 
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Baghwansii is a valley lying about 4,500 ieet above sea level, 
and lies in 37°r)G' N, and 00^38'^ E. It is a basin surrounded by 
hills with a slopo to the south thro\igh which the drainage is taken 
off by the Kabiit river. In the ceiilro of tiie valley is a large low- 
lying tract known as the Ichar where water (Joliocts for several 
months after heavy rain, and whence it is sometimes taken off for 
irrigation purpoNOS. The land is chielly subject to rain crop 
cultivation, but there are two tracts of irrigated laud under the 
Sarnban spring and the Nokjo (curez. The Sainbaii stream haa 
two watermills under it, one belonging to the Kluin of Kalat and 
the other to the Iltazais. The water is divided into three shares 
two of which contain 30 sliahdnas each and the third skahanas. 
The whole of the first share of 30 belongs to the lltazai 

family. Of the second division, 14 shahdnas belong to the Illaaais 
and 1 6 are in possession of the Khan of Kahit. In the tliird 
division, the Khan of Kalat holds 4 shahdnas^ the Ilta;{ais 5 and 
two other persons IJ. Nokjo belongs entirely to the Khan of 
Kalat. 

The principal villages are Muhammad Khclu, Kamal Khan, 
Mir-na-Shaliar, and the Bujoi village on the oast of the valley 
Under the Shambalak pass whore the headman of the Bajoi tribe 
resides. The most numerous iiihabitaiits of the valley arc the 
Bajois, a few Kainbraris, some Muhammad Hasnis and Mihigals ; and 
the Siimalaris visit the valley in summer. The Khan’s rtlus includes 
the Kdrd, Ndtanis, Oorisingi Bals, Bandijas, Mahraudanis and 
Notwanis. Baghwanais under the Khiizdar nidhat and a jimasJiin 
is stationed at Mir-na-Shalir which is about 14 miles north of 
Khuzdar and where there is a hania's shop. There are two shops 
at Kamdl Khan and one at Bajoi where ordinary supplies can be 
obtained. Pomegranate orchards abound in irrigated parts of 
the valley. 

Chnttok, which is also known as Kil, is a curious and 
attractive gorge in the Kil river, a tributary of the Mfila about 
6 miles west of Janh; close to the gorge are remains of several 
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gabrhands or dama of the iireworshippers which indicate that 
the water of the Kil was in former rimes extensively used for 
irrigation. The gorge itself is about 150 ya:rts long and hardly 
more than 5 yards broad and is of sheet rock covered with fern 
locally known as zdmur^ and at its entrance the rive# has formed 
a deep pool of water, Tlio farther end of the gorge is blocked by 
a huge sheet of rock beyond which was (he Jukkur orchard wljich 
contains pomegranates and vines but is now deserted. Owing to 
natural difficulties and attractive scenery, local tradition believed 
that the gorge and tlie orchard were the habitiit of fairies and 
holy spirits of departed saints. 

About ton paces from the entrance of the gorge there is a mine 
of hhdghal (ferrous sulphate) from which small quantities of ore 
are extracted ancl used in dyeing. Another mine exists at the 
nor(:hern end of the gorge^ 

The gorge is said to have been visited by Mir Nasir Khan and 
other Khans of Kalat on their periodical vi^i/s to Kachhi through 
the Mula pai^s. 

Dliruili a lofty samUtone mountain, lies south of *fuu and 
its height above the surrounding country is about 4,000 feet* The 
proniiucnt peaks arc t he Gamoi lluri 3,871 feet and Shak 5,177 
feet. Its length from east (o west is about 30 miles and width 
about 9 miles. It consists of a series of precipices and narrow 
sloping icidges, and its steeply scarped sides are accessible by three 
routes. The easiest of these routes, which is from tlie east, 
starts from the Dhviin Kaur or hill torrent and winds over spurs 
and along rifts in the side of the mountain. It is tit for lightly 
laden hill bullocks and donkeys and is knOAvn as the Mazan-rah or 
the grand road. The second route from tlie north-east of Dhriini 
Gharr is only a foot path, and the third from the wos(, known as 
Shak, is extremely difficult in places and is rarely used even by 
footmen. At the to]) of the Dhrun is an eiioriaous basin, the 
sides of which are about 1,000 feet higher thmi the centre and here 
there is a small patch of alluvial ground Avhich is owned by the 
Gwahr^mzai Mirwaris and is cultivated by a couple of families of 
the Umrari Bizanjaus. About the centre of the basin, are the 
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MisiATuRK ruins of an old fort, Dhrdn>{-KaMt, the erection of wiiicli is 
ascribed by local tradition to one Sherdil, and its destruction to 
an army of Timuriang* 

The Dbruii Kaur rises at a spring near the highest part of the 
monntain, flows from west to east, roughly dividing the mountain 
into two and joins the Arra river where the latter enters the 
gap between Washapi and Dhriin. Its banks are well wooded 
and at intervals in its downward course are water-falls 60 to 70 
feet high, at the foot of which there is always a pool of water con- 
taining fish. About half way down, the gorge expands into a 
circular basin between two water-falls. About the centre of this 
basin is a large pool of a remarkable blue colour dm?, to its great 
depth. Into this, water trickles from a pool above, over rocks 
covered with fern, the whole forming a sc(?ne of fetriking beauty. 
Along the slopes of the hills date palms abound. There are 
herds of ibex, and a few mdrhhor, panther, and black bear i^/nam) 
are met with. 

Gajari which lies about 4, 120 feet above sea level, is the head- 
quarters of the Mashka<i nidhat and the Khau’s ndib lives hero. 
The old fort built by Na^^r Khan I is in ruins. The village has 
about forty huts and four ba/nias shops, the principal inhabitants 
being the Siijdi, ICchar, Kambrari, M Irwari, and Nakibs, while 
Muham raad Hasiiis inhabit the neighbouring hills. The water 
is obtained from the Mashkae river and is somewhat brackish. 
Supplies are ]irocurable from three banias' shops. Gajar is impor- 
tant as routes to Makran, the Mirwari country and Las Bela 
traverse it. The village is surrounded by date palms which 
extend from Kandiri in the north to Gwarjak in the south, but 
the fruit is of inferior quality. 

The Gidar vall6y» which is chiefly occupied by the Uodhii 
* and,K aland rdni, Kambrari, Gurguari, Sumalari, Muhammad Hasni 
and Rekizai Brahuis, lies in the south-south-east of Siirab. There 
are about 28 permanent villages, the important one being 
Gidar. This village which has an elevation of 5,825 feet above 
sea level lies in 28^18' N, and 66°4' E. and is owned by 
the Rodenis. Close to it is another village belonging to the 
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KambrAri headman. Both the villages arc in the centre of the Miniatcbb 
plain and travellers from or to Panjgiir and Makran usually halt 
at ihis point. A Hindu shopkeeper liv^s here, from whom 
supplies can be had, and drinking water is obtained from the 
Gidar Dhor river. The villages are not ffirtilied but are 
commanded by a narrow belt of hills on the edge of which they 
arc built. A. rais or local representative of the Surab ndiA lives 
in the Rodcui village and is in cliarge of the Khan’s lands. 

The GrOSlia valley is l»oiinded on the north by the Hor hill, 
east and south-east by the Kal Kanr and the fehaslmn hills, south 
by the Burfda and Rahat hills and on the w^est by the Gwaniko and 
Garri hills. The Zabad hills divide it into two parts, t he eastern 
portion being called the Mazanrn or larger Givsha and the southern 
as Idsdnrn or snialLi'r Grisha. The soil of the valley is alluvial 
and fertile, but the cultivalion almost entirely dejHJiids on rains; 
the irrigated area which is insignificant lies in Tcglulh and is 
watered by a haurjo or cut taken from the XaJ Kanr. J)i inking 
water is obtaimal from wells, tin* dqdh of wliich varies from 50 to 
SO feet. •The priinjipal (;rops arc wlieat land jnthi. The valley 
belongs to the Sajdi tribe. I'hcre are three permanent villages in 
the valley, viz., Sardarai Kalat where Sardiir Saka, the Chief of 
the Sjijdi tribe, resides, Shakar Khan, and Gambuli. Most of the 
peo[)Ie live in blanket tents wlilch are also used in spring and 
autumn by the inhabitants of permanent villages. 

The Gresha village lies on ti o Kachhi-Makran main route, and 
routes lead from it to Khar;iii via Koda and Beseima, and to 
Wasbnk via Rakhshau over the Kazak, Paliaz, Soniiii, and Sichi 
passes. It is about 20 miles from X%ljai Kalat- It has about 
20 huts round a fort wlueli was built in 1882. 

Gwarjak village (3,01)0 feet) is situated on the bank of the 
Mashkae river and possesses a hanitVs sliop^ The fort is per<?h- 
ed oil a semi-isolated bluff scarped on all sides, and is about 
120 feet above the river bed : it has a ddUble tier of loop holes. 

There is no path to the fort and people are drawn up and let 
down by ropes. Its garrison consists of a kavilddr and 6 sepoys 
from Kharan. 
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The fort is said to have been taken by theKhdn’s troops nnder 
Shdhghasi in 1867 when Pirdad, the representative of the 
Khdran Chief, was blown from a gun. In 1900, Jalal Khan, a 
sepoy who deserted from the Kbaran Chief, took up his position 
in the fort by treachery and would not surrender until the Chief 
offered him pardon. 

The greater part of the land and water belongs to the Kharan 
Chief, who employs the Shambavs as tenants and recovers from 
them one-fifth of the produce as revenue. Some Xakibs and 
servile dependants of the Mirwaris also work as tenants. 

HdiZErganji} which is the southern continuation of the Nal 
valley, is separated from it by the Maruki jungle and the Kdt 
and Tonz hills. Hazarganji proper lies along the western bank 
of the Nal Kaur, while the tract of country on tlie eastern bank 
of the Kaur is locally known as Bhandarau. After the Mirwarh 
Jadgal fight, to wliich a reference has been made in the section 
on History, Hazarganji proper was allotted to the Hamalari 
Bizanjau, and Bhandarau to the Sheikh Susolis, but in tlie time 
of the present Bizanjau Oliicf, Sardar Kahera Khan, some 
exchanges of land were made between the Sasoiis and 
Hamalaris. 

The Hazarganji and Bhandarau lands are irrigated by a 
channel taken from the Nal Kanr near Ponzag, one-thiid of 
which belongs to the Laduzai Sasolis, who also sliare the 
remaining two-lhirds with the Bjz.anjau Chief. 

Hazarganji is one march from Nal on the way either to Wad, 
Ornach or the Mirwari country (Jaii). The Bizanjau Chief has 
a mud fort here surrounded by huts in which tlie servile depen- 
dants of the Chief and others carrying on the agriculture of the 
place reside. Two bamas who own shops in Nal reside in 
Hazarganji during the whole summer and the harvest season. 

Hisar is the largest division of Zahri and is separated from 
NorgSma by the Siah hitl on the north-east. The soil of a con- 
siderable portion (known as Dak) is impregnated with saltpetre 
and is consequently barren. There are large tracts of Jchushkdva 
and the irrigated cultivation is limited. The principal sub-divisions 
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are>heMalghiizir,Chab, Kiimbi, Kotre, Dugau, D4k, and Gazan 
and there are*eighteen permanent villages, bat the population 
in no case exceeds thiity liouseholds. The 4 )nncip^l villages are 
Gatt, the lioadquarters of the Zarrakzai^Chiel; of Jhalawan, and 
Balbal, the headquarters of 'the Mdsfani heaiUiian. The per- 
manent sources of^ irrigation Jjare Khor and Nokjo^springs which 
form the joint property of the Zarrakzai and tlu? Musiani ; Gazan 
stream of which 11 shahdnas belong to the Zarrakzais and one 
shahdna to the SavSoIis ; Kumbi, Dau, Ghashrna, Iladhani and 
Usafani streams all of wliicli belong to the Mdsianis. The 
principal hhushkava tracts are Ihirmuz hij Panchikan, Zdlikan 
and Mamai. 

The Jan or Jttan VSlllGy Hgs south of Polar from which it 
is separateckby the Gazi river, while the lofty Dhrun limits it to 
the south ; on the east the line of watersheds oast of Dhrdn 
divides^ it from the Las’BcIa territory ; on the west it is divided 
from Nondrav by the Mian Garr hills wliich are also called Scr-i- 
Latt, The length of the area from the junction of the Gazi river 
with the^Nal Kaur to Kurragi is about iMl miles. In the not! hern 
part of the valley is a large alluvial tract, while in the south the 
ground is undulating and atony. The whole plain along the 
banks of the Nal Kaur, where there is almost a forest of tamarisk, 
Icakilr, habar, JcfiJer, and brr trees, some of them of considerable 
size, remiiuls one of some parts of Sind. The scenery of the 
country" is rather picturesque, particularly when looking towards 
the south where the lofty sandstone heights of Dhruu, Knnd, 
Washapi and Kochav tower in tiers of precipitous rock a 
thousand f'ct above the plain. 

The drainage of the valley is carried by the Hingol which is 
better known here^as the Nal Kaur, and which within the limits 
of Jau is a dry water-course except at a short distance below 
Kurrdgi where there|is a permanent flow of water. The peof le 
do not, y through idleness and 'ignorance, use the water between 
Kurrdgi and;Sor where there are nunae^wus flats of rich soil on 
its banks. Arra*" and Mdr^ are the next large streams which 
receive the whole J drainage of the Bulbdsi plain and the eastern 
range of hills and carry it to the Hingol. 
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The principal hhashhdva tracts along- the eastern banks of the 
Nal Kaur are Gazi-dap, Bagari Zilag, Kuto, Gajjaroi-dap, Malan, 
Sistagau, Lanjar, Shank, Kundi, and Kurragi ; while those 
on the western bank of the river are il-.e Gili, Jaiiri, Shaudi, 
Karabi, Kuc*h, <^ind Wadi, The population of the? valley was 
estimated in 190o to be 1,020 families or about 5,000 sonis, the 
principal tribes being the Gwahramzai, Alirwari, Bizanjau, 
Muhammad Hasni, Korak, Sajdi, Sinhav, Gador, and Berozai. 
There are sixteen permanent villages in trie valley, each consisting 
of a few mud hats. I’hese villages are ruily occupied during the 
Summer, the people living in blanket tents the greater part of the 
year, llie most important of these vilhigos are Kuto, Lashkar 
Khan s village in Lanjar, Safar Khan’s village, or Shank, and the 
Meni village to the south of Kurragi which is the headquarters of 
the Gwahramzai Mirvvaris, and where good and plentiful water 
is obtainable from the Nul-Kaur river. Lashkar Khan, Ninvl- 
wani Bizanjaii, acts as a or deputy of the Bizanjau Chief and 
has two bemioB ’ sljops, iidvor’s shop, and a Lori blacksmith in his 
village. Grdinary supplies are procurable, but water is obtainable 
in small quantities only from deep wells. ' 

The Jebri valley extends from the hills to the north, as 
far south as a small pond, the tail of one of the kdrhes (Midii) 
about a mile from tb.c fort of Jebri. The vilUage of Jebri, which 
lies at an elevation of about 3,265 feet above sea level in 27^^18' X. 
and C5°45' E., has a fort and is the lieadquarters of the Muham- 
mad Hasni Chief, The name Jebri is derived from jeb or pocket 
from the fact that after the Mmvari-Judgal fight, the Mirw iiri 
Chief could allot only a small tract of oonntry to the Muhammad 
Hasiiis. The village has about fifty houses chiefly owned by 
servile dependants of the Chief, and one shop. The old fort was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1803. 

The village lauds are irrigated by four small Mthei and there 
are a good many date trees clustered thickly round the tower of 
the old fort and scattered away to the South for more than a mile* 

• The Karkh valley, which is known by the Jadgals as Karu, 
has an elevation of about 2,600 feet ; its general direction is 
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nortli and sonth and it is wooded throughout with tamarisk 
and near the villages with mar {Frosopis spicigera)^ mulberry 
and date trees* Its length is about 20 miles 8#id breadtlj about 
10 Tiiilea. The Kara stream flows from the south dividing the 
valley in half and with its various affluents draius^the country 
and entors Kachhi at Sunt. The soil is fertile and alluvial and 
the principal crops are wheat, barley and juari. There are nine 
permanent villages in the valley occupied mostly by the Ajibdni, 
Akhundaui, Kdrclo, Kasero, and Cbhutta Jadgdls with a few 
Nakibs, and Jattak, Wiuai, and Sasoli Brahuis. The important 
village in the valley is Muni whicli has about 25 houses^ and is 
the headquarters of the Khan’s jd-naahin, who is subordinate to 
the ndib of Khuzdar. Jhuldro is next in irnporfcanco which is a 
freehold of the Sasoli Chief who resides here in the winter. 
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Khuzdar, which lies in 27'^ 42' N. and 37' E., in the 
valley of tho same name at an elevation of 4,050 feet above the 
sea level, is an ancient place round which centres the history 
of Jlialawan before the Brahuis rose to power. Frequent refer- 
ences have keen made to it in the section on History* It is now 
the headquarters of tho Native As.sistant of Jhalawan, and 
also that of the deputy or miid of the Khan of Kahit. It is 
situated on the main route from Kachhi to Makran and from 
Kaldt to Bela, being about 90 miles from Kotra and liO miles 
from Kaldt* It contains a mud fort which was built by Mir 
Khudadad Khan in 1870 when he was at war with the Jam of 
Las Bcla. The present (1906) garrison consists of 3 ofKcers, 
5 sowars, 19 footmen of the amla levies and 6 artillery men in 
charge of a gun. There Ls a s ‘op from which supplies 

are obtainable, and drinking water may be aad from the streams but 
is said to be injurious to health especially in summer and autumn 
when fever also prevails. Octroi diuy is levied on imports ami 
exports by the Khun and the annual receipts amount to about 
lls, 1,500. There is a post office in charge of one of the clerks of* 
the office of the Native Assistant, and the nearest telegraph office 
is at Kal^t. There are several orchards iii the valley, the prin- 
cipal fruit trees being pomegranates, mulberries and date 
palms. 
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MrsiATUBB The Koda or Kodak valley hes in the western part of 
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* JhalawAU and is enclosed on the west by tlie ‘lofty Mukk hills- 
The plain is tolerably extensive, stretching north-north-east and 
Bouth-sonth-west for a considerable distance. This valley, as well 
as Korash; which lies to its south, originally belonged to the Sajdis, 
and there are traces of ancient hdrhes ascribed to the Arabs 
and now in ruins, which indicate that in ancient times there wa3 
considerable amount of cultivation. The Sdjdis could not resist 
tlie raids of the Klianinis and Balocli from Seistdu and had to 
abandon the cultivation. The Saindzai SumaUiris, an enterprising 
clan, immigrated to the valley some generations ago and 
commenced cultivation. They also began a kdrez in the southern 
end of the valley but as Sujdis would not share the expense with 
them, the project had to be given up. The cultivation is, 
therefore, at present all hhushMva and the drinking water is 
obtained from wells the depth of which varies from 25 to 40 feet 
and of which there are 7 in the valley. The Saiadzai Sumaliri 
tenants who have acquired occupancy rights belong to the Ilot- 
inanzai, Zarrenzai, Jalilzai, Sakhtaki, Sanjarzai, Sheikh Huseni, 
Murjdzai and Bdrakzai sections and pay, as rent, to the Sajdl 
landlords of Gresha one-tenth of the produce, Tliero is no 
permanent village in the valley, the Sumalaris live in tentSy 
and periodically move to Itaghai, Rakhshan, Kharan hills and 
Gresha, and in winter some of tlicni go to Sind. 

Korstsky [which lies to the south of Koda, also belongs to 
Sajdis and is cultivated by Aidozai, Kaisarzai, Slier Khanzai, 
Isizai and Salarzai sections of Saiadzai SumaMris who pay rent 
.at rates varying from one-tenth to one-sixth to tho landlords. A 
few families of Siahpads and Rakhsliauis have also been affiliated 
with Smnaltiris, The Aidozai SomaMris have purchased the pro- 
prietary rights of some tracts from the Sajdis, 

Mamatawa is a lyl»g af southern end of the 

* valley of which Kapoto forms the upper portion. The principal 
portions are Bidrang, a watershed on the north between Speki 
and Kapoto, and Ldmboj. A sioglo spring known as chashma 
belonging to the Muharamadzai Mcngals and Nfeharis irrigates 
the lauds of tho village, the rest being rain crop area. There is a 
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permanent village occupied partly by Muhammadzaia, and partly by 
Nicharis, It is built on tbe remains of an ancient tumulus and 
lies under the high hill of Lokra. Other irnportant hills in the 
neighbourhood are Bc-sawab and Daghari-na-mutt, both of wliich 
are over a thousand feet high. Bidrang is divided into three 
portions known as Ander, Kbarmai, and Hamir-na-band. The 
latter belongs to the Miihammadzais, as does also Ander, whilst 
the ZaiTakzais own Kharmai which is cultivated on their behalf 
by Bajoi tenants. Close to the village is an old mound from 
which ancient pottery has been obtained. 

Mishk is an important division of the Zahri tract and com- 
prises the country on both banka of the river of that name between 
Kandi and Sarap. It has five hamlets, Kand (13 houses), 
Kashumi (10),* Sarap^ (30), Delizcri (15), and Mishk (30). 
The irrigation ^Yater is supplied by 11 channels leading from the 
Mishk or Mishkbcl river. These are : Kand, Dehzeri, Daho, 
Niamjo, Thiin, Mfinjaran, Piiglmti, Shidiiri, Singeu, Balajlier 
Earaghi, all of which are subject to payment of revenue to tho 
Khan. AsJ/here is abundance of water, rico is cultivated to some 
extent, and there are several orchards, tbe principal trees being 
pomegranate, apricot, and mulberry. 

The inhabitants arc chiefly the Baiiozai Jattaks, Danya, and. 
Saladzai, and a few Lahris and Lotianis. The ancient mounds iu 
Sarap, Mishk, and S ingen are of some archaeological interest, and 
the local saints are Pir Kliarro and Fir Saifuddin, whose shrinea 
aro situated in Sarap and Danya Villages. 

Sarap is the headquarters of the Jattak Chief, while the headmen 
of the Danya and Saiadzai clans live in Mishk village which is. 
also known as Danya-na-shahr. 

Nal is a long valley, in the Jhalawaii district, extending from the 
broad belt of high rocky hills which separate it from tiio valleys 
of Gidar, Anjira, and Khuzdar to the low hills which divide it 
from Jau. Its length is about 30 miles, and^the average breadth 
about 7 miles, but for about half its Icngtli, spurs of liills reduce . 
the width to some 5 miles. Further south, it is called Hazargauji ; 
then Garuk which belongs to the 15izai>jau Chief is cultivated by* 
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liasgavs and beyond this the cultivated area on the banks of the 
Nal Kaiir is called Lambi* The upper part ’of the Talley is 
almost entirely allv^vial, but the southern half is more stony. The 
Nal country is drained by the Nal Kaur, which is usually dry in 
its upper reacjies, but a short distance before it reaches Hazarganji 
an abundant supply of water wells up in it, and a full stream 
flows in the southern part of the valley. Tamarisk grows along^ 
the bed of Niil Kaur and other hill torrents, also on the banks of 
embanked fields, while in the plain the principal trees are her 
(Zizyplms jiijuha) and mar (Trosopig s^icigera). The water 
supply in the southern half of the valley is insufficient for agricul- 
tural purposes, and irrigates only a few fields near the villages, 
Khurmiustiin has a fair supply of water from a number of 
springs, and in the rest of the valley there .are a number of wells 
from which good water is obtained for drinking. 

The principal tracts into which the valley of the Nal is divided 
are Snrdmago and Khayan in the north ; Dharncli, Zfla, and 
Laghar Ohib in the east j Maruki in the south ; and Sarl-Tcghjib, 
Hunzi, and Khurmaistan in tho west. The valle;^ possesses 
alluvial soil of excellent quality in places mixed with sand, tho best 
soil being that of the Dharncli division. The valley belongs to 
the Bbianjaa tribe. The Ilamalaris have their headquarters in 
the village of Khayan, which is also Irmown as the Sardar’s village 
or Sardar-ai-Shahr, and in it Sardar Kaiiera Khan Bizanjau lives. 
This village has about 40 houses. The Umraui headman has his 
headquarters in tho Sari-Teghab and the Sialipad headman at 
picturesque palm- crowned Khurmaistan. 

Tlie climate of Nal for the most part of tho year is pleasant and 
healthy. The northern hills are sometimes covered with snow 
during severe winters, and severe winds are experienced during 
the winter season. The position of Nal which lies in 27® 40' N. 
and G6® 48' E. (3,834 feet above sea levels is of importance, 
as it commands several routes which are some of the prin- 
cipal high IV ads in tho country. The Kalat-Bcia route via 
Bavan Lak and the l^Izanjau country, and Kachhi-Makran route 
cross here. Routes lead from hero to Panjgur via Rdghai and 
llukhshan, Khoran via Besoima and Ormura via tho Miiwari 
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country. The village is known as Baklidl-ti-Sliahr, and has 12 
shops which cahry on a considerable trade. Octroi duty is 
levied by the Bizanjau Chief on exports^ and imports ; the 
principal articles of export are wool and while imports chiefly 
consist of piece-goods, sugar, anu oil. ^ 
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Ilistorically, Nal is identical with Kaikandn, and the numerous 
mounds which exist indicate its importance in days gone by. The 
principal mounds are Sohr-damb, Laghor-zard, Gumbad Khiiyan- 
ai-damb, Zard-damb in Kerkakan, Kulcri-damb, Tazi-damb, 
Tcghab*ai~damb (in Nal) and the Ilunzi-damb. 

Nichsira W the biggest permanent village in the Jhalawan 
country. It consists of some four hundred houses lying snugly 
under the southern slopes of the great Ragli hill of the 
Harboi Range. It ie also distinguished by exhibiting more 
points of resemblance to the Indian village system than are 
generally found in Baluchistan. There is a kotwal whoso duty 
it is to announce the dates fixed for marriages from the 
village tower, to investigate thefts and to warn the people of 
general orters and instructions. For these duties ho is given 
extra food and his share in the water of the Nichslra stream is 
exempt from labour contributions. Most of the houses are double 
storied and this gives the place a look of affluence. The people 
are much addicted to the use of ckaras and tobacco and some 
gambling goes on. Near Nichara. lie several well-known rain crop 
areas. Among the minor may be mentioned Sohr at the top of 
the Dhtik hill, Giawan*kiih, Shishar-tok so named from the shishdr 
trees growing there ; Kuriacli to the south of the IJamiri and 
Koherav. The latter contains the little mound known as Kohon 
Kalat where, tradition says, that the Rinds first lialted before 
descending to Kacbhi. Among the more important are Ilamiri- 
the residence of Hanui* the Jadgal from whom the NIchuris 
■obtained their present possessions. The greater part of this vaJU 
ley belongs to Nfeharis but the Bangulzais and Lahris also have 
shares in it. Lahr which is some four miles long and a mile wide 
is the most famous of all the tracts round Nfcliara. In former 
days nearly all the tribes of Sarawan and Jhalawan had small shares 
in it and the non-possession of a share was considered to mark a 
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ItfTNUTuRj? foreign origin. The Lahraki Rais&nis are still tlio largest share-* 
OAZETTEpa, liolders and there are also Bardnzai Mcugals, Pandrdnis, Kam- 
hraris, Nicharia, JatJ^^aks and Baddnzai Bangnizais, The Khan of 
Kalat and the Zarrakzais also have a portion. In the Fiandak to 
the west, the Bdrdiizais have excavated two wella in the rock in 
which rain water is collected to afford supply to the cultivators. 
Pandrdn Kash is owned by the Nfcharis and Pandraiiis and is 
another of these rain crop areas, Khuddi, some five miles long 
lies to thfi north-west of Pandran half of which is in the posses- 
sion of the ificharis and Makaii Mengala and half in that of the 
Pandranis. Surkhcri is famous for its wheat and belongs to the 
Nlcharhs, Bardnzai Mengals and.Mandavani Bangulzais. At the 
head of the valley of Surkhen lies Sar-i-Shcr wliieh belongs to the. 
-Nicharis. There is little or no water in Surkhen and the cultiva- 
tors have to bring their supply from long distances. 

Nondrav, general elevation 1,080 feet, is a fine IchushMva-^ 
valley situated between Jau and Awaran separated from them by two= 
parallel lines of low slaty hills, viz., Barldi Latt situated between 
Awaran and Nondrav and the Mian Garr between Jau and Nondrav. 
It is a long and narrow tract of land stretching from nofth-east to 
south-west. Its length from the Dolcji Bidrang to Pan is about 
SO miles, while its breadth is from 6 to 7 miles, though the cultiva- 
ble part of the valley is very narrow. The northern part of the 
valley is well embanked and fairly well irrigated by the floods of 
the Chil river, but the middle and southern portions of it, known 
as Joiand A.lang,are not so well cultivated owing to the liigh banks 
of the river, the difficulty of raishig the water and the inferiority 
of the soil. 

The valley is thinly populated, the number of inhabitants not 
exceeding (JOO. The principal are the MIrwaris, Karam Shahzar 
section in Sar Nondrav, Qwahramzai in Joi or central Nondrav, 
Fakirzai in Alang and Sumarzai in Kappar; and the Usafi 
Muhai^imad Hasni own a portion in the central part known as 
Mardango. The tenants include Sajdis, Usafi Muhammad Hasni, 
Bizanjaus, Gurgnaris, apd Suraalaris. The only permanent vil- 
lage is Dil Murad which has a small fort surrounded by mud huts. 
The valley is covered with tamarisk trees, kahar and babur^ and 
ravine deer and partridges are numerous. 
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’Rentes leaid frem Dil Murad village to Jau via Ser pass to 
Awardn via Banid pass, to Giishaiiak in Kolwa via Chigirdi and 
to Nil via Polir and Nal Kaur. 

The important river draining the countty is the Ohil which 
saM to be of much importance to tho country and fhrther traces of 
gahrhands on its banks indicate that water was used for irrigation 
in ancient times. 

The Norgama valley which is about as broad as it is 
long, viz., 7 to 8 miles, lies north-east oi Gatt and is bounded 
oast and west by ranges having a nOi*bh-iiorfch-east strike. Tho 
principal peak on tho west is Shahmoz, which rises nearly 2,000 
feet above tho valley, has a sprinkling of junipei- trees and good 
grazing in summer. Tho range on the east is called Sapilao. 
The northern boundary is formed by a mass of hills, while Siiih 
hill on. the south separates Norgama from Zahri, Tho valley 
has fine scenery and is well supplied with irrigation water from 
tho Soinda river from which six channels have been taken off. 
Of these, the Saifcdni, Darn and Slrmari belong to tho Khan wlio 
also shares Jagasiir and Shabegzai with the KambrSris. In the 
last named two channels and also in Summawari, wliich are 
exempt from revenue, the principal owners are the Kainbraris, 
Zarrakzals, Iltazais of Kotra, Shahizai Mcugals of Wad, tho 
Loti^nis, and the Fakirs of Sultan. 

The Norgdma village, which is the most important one in 
Zahri, has about 150 scattered ^Jouses. It is the headquarters of 
tiie Khan’s ndih^ Las a banians shop and a levy post (6 men). 
The principal inhabitants are Lotiani, Rafs, Kambrari, and a few 
Zarrakzaifl. 

Pir-na-Shar, which is famous for the shrine of Pfr Sultan, lies 
about 1 mile to the south-east of Korgama and is much fref|nont- 
ed by people from all parts of Jhalawan. It has three banzai^ 
shops, a couple of shoe-makers and a goldsmitlu 

The Omacll Valloy hes about 50 miles south of !Nal and 
its height above the sea level is about 3,000 feet. Its length 
from the skirts of the Kuri hills on the north, to Kuuaru hills on 
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GAZK'XTiSER* Dauro hill to the skirts of tlie Surgarr is about 6 miles. It 
is drained by the ^Kud rirer, which afc its source to south of 
DrSkalav is known as Turkabar, below that as Zai and still lower 
in Ornach as the Ornich. The northern part of the valley has a 
moderate supply of water from Mrezes and at the centre it 
receives perennial irrigation from the water of the river (Kud),, 
and has several groves of date palm trees. The valley is well 
wooded with jungles of mar (prosojns sptcigera)^ tamarisk and 
parpiih trees and the Idra bush, and has excellent pasturage. 
The lauds are owned by various sections of the Bizanjau tribe. 
The principal cultivable tracts on the eastern bank of the Kud 
river are Ilaglimas, Bit, Dal, Reko, Kahn, Ditda, Chakuli, Karoz, 
and Kork and those situated on the western bank are Shari, 
Kinaro, Karez, Berot Kund, Hurrna-bit, Channdl ]&and,, Karaji- 
nd-bit, Chib, Bardn-nd-bcnt, Kulli and Ldgharchib. The principal 
crops are wheat, barley, and judri, and inolh is also grown. There 
are 14 permanent hamlets, [the important ones being the village 
of Pir Muhammad and the village of Sardar Allahdfna, the 
former of which has two hanias* shops, ^ 

Routes lead from Orudeh to Wad via Drdkalav, Bela via Bdrdn 
Lak, and to Jdu via Lakatar and Rdr, the last named bein^ 
unsuited for pack animals. 

Fandran* — ^The pretty Uttle village of I^andran, containing 
some 150 houses, lies in a pretty basin united on three-sides by 
the Hashdii hill and on the southeast by the Koher Kaldt and the* 
Dak hills. The situation of the village is on a side of the hill 
sloping eastward. The houses are clustered round a large rock and 
the place is dotted here and there with orchards of pomegranates 
and mulberries, the whole presenting a very attractive appearance,. 
The valley though small and irregular is known in different 
narts by different names, Budr lying on the north, the situation of 
the village being known as Kallag : the south-eastern portion is 
named Ddira and the south Kher. The population is mixed and 
consists of PandrSnis, Gharshln Saiads, Nicharis, Johdni Bangui- 
aais, Loris, Fakirs and two Hindu shopkeepers. Pandrdn owes 
its importance to its position on the route from Kaldt, Nfchara 
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flnd Gazg to Zahri and the southward, Tho place is famous for 
the curious cavo containing skeletons which Kes close to the 
village. Rice is generally grown and also aJund of black pulse. 

A good deal of trade is done with the neighbouring tribesmen# 
the imports being principally cloth, oil, sugar, ai^d gur^ and the 
exports wheat, ghi, and wool. The houses of the placo are all 
double storied, the people occupying the upper stories in summer 
to avoid snakes. 

Felar. The northern part of the Mfrwari country, south-west of 
Jhalawan, is known as Pelar, tho elevation of which varies from 
2,011 to 1,548 feet above the sea level. The boundary of the 
Bjzanjau tribe on the north is marked by the Machi river, a 
tributary of tl^e Ndl Kaur, and the southern boundary of Polar is 
Imarked by another tributary of Nsil Kaur, the Gazi river. The 
ongth of the valley is about 28 miles, while its breadth from 
Mazarghat on the west to Surgarr on the east does not exceed 
6 miles. From the northern extremity to the junction of the 
Gulilct river with Nal Kaur the valley is all waste, but below the 
Gulilct river there are several flats or bents which are irrigated 
from the Kal Kaur. The principal flats on the east bank of tho 
river are Shahwaiii bent^ Gurumpki, Durrai benty Gajju and Patki# 
and hence extends to the Gazi river the dry crop area known as 
Koharo. The flats on the western bank of the river are Dad 
Muliammadi, Ali MurMi, Dil Muradi, Korak, and Chammag 
bents, south of which lies a Ickushhwa tract as far as the junction 
of the Doleji river with the Kal Kaup. The daman or stony plain 
stretches along the slopes of western hills and is uncultivable, but 
the existence of ancient dams or gabrbands ir.uiicat<3s that, in times 
gone by, the valley was extensively cultivated. The principal 
trees are tamarisk, hhabar^ Icaler^ mar, her, pish, and hum or 
gtshiir. The population was estimated in 1903 to be about 350 
families or 1,750 souls, comprising Gwahrdmzai Mirwaris, Usafi* 
Muhammad Hasnis, KTindwdri Bizanjau, Sajdi, Nakiband servile 
dependants. The leading man among the*Mirwdris is (1903) 
Karirndad, son of Jalal Khdn, who resides in Korak, the only 
permanent viUage, where there is a mud fort and about 50 huts 
and two shops. A nice grove of date palms and au orchard of 
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pomegranates exist near the village, and there is ft considerable 
amount of rice cultivation. 

Pir Chhatta'is a little valley lying between the low range 
of hilh wliieh skirts the Miila river and the main range to its 
north. Owiifg to tlie number and frequency of the palm trees, 
the scenery of the filacc is very similar to that which is usually 
met with in Makian. A family of Saiads has long lived here 
who have charge ot the shrine. The produce of the date trees is 
said to be devoted to the nse of tlie pilgrims who visit Pir 
Plihatla. Tlie luinb of tlic saint lies near the top of the valley 
and is of tlio ustnil mud and plaster, surrounded by a wall. Close 
to the south of the iomb are some line springs from which a 
large scream of water makes its way to Kotra. Wlicre the 
springs rise, there is a pool full of big fish. Tbt^ commonest 
variety of those arc locally called karrui:^ and arc of light colour 
with black stripes and reddish fins and tails. The dark coloured 
fish with large heads are called hha'jga. There is also a slate 
coloured fish soiucwhal similar to the karrav called murr a. A 
small fair takes place hero in the date season wdindi is attended 
by some 500 ur GOO people, Hindus and Miisalrnaiia. When the 
fish arc fed, the rash of fish to tho food thrown in the water 
and the celerity with wdiich it is devoured are remarkable. 

The Rodeiljo valley is separated from the Kaliit valley on 
tlie north by the Shah Mardiin hill. It is bounded on the north 
by Dabhl-i-lladu, on the south by tlic Koh-i-but imd Pango bills* 
on tho cast by Saiud All aiid^Kuki hills and on the west by 
Dasbt-i-Ooriin. The soil of the valley is mixed with stones- 
The village of Kodcujo, about 15 miles south of Kahit, is inhabit- 
evl by Dehwiir subjects of tlie Khan, Is situated about 12 miles 
down, the vaelly, is surrounded by a considerable amount of 
cultivation, and is well known for its excellent melons. Tlie 
.valley is visited for pasture by nomad Brahuis in spring and 
summer. The lands are irrigat(?cl by the Podaijo stream, which 
is said to have belonged originally to Dihliad Rodeni, who sold it 
to Dai Blbi, a nurse of Mir Mabnidd Khan I, who bestowed it on 
Mulla Izzat, and it was confiscated by Mir Melirab Khan. The 
stream is divided into 16 shabdnas and belongs to the Khan. 
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The hhtslih Ua lands are irri, coated by the Nari^n hill [torrent. 
The keepers of the shrine of SakhI Ram/.iui are given one Uurda 
or small plot of wheat, lucerne, or any otlAr crop sown, per 
shahfinahoth in rabi aiul hharif Q,m\ 12 bundles of the wheat crop. 
Tlie Damb Kilki or Kiiki mound lies to the east of the village. 
Aljubad, a small village and a hwh, lies about 1 ntilo to the 
oast of Llocbuijo, and is inhabited by some Salads. Tlie hdrt’‘z is 
divided into 12 shabdms, of whicli 5 shabdnas belong to the 
Khiiii, 2 shabrinta have been purchased by a Hindu, and the 
remaining are owned by the Saiads of Aliahad, A lliti(lu shop- 
keeper from Kaliifc visits these villages in summer. 

Samna* 'fhe llah river system is divided into two principal 
portions by the three big ranges of hill.^ that run tliroiigii the 
country from n')rtli to ^outl!, viz., tim Ifab valley f)ro[>or, lying 
between the Kirthar and Kodo ranges, and (2) the Sariina and 
the Ivardagar-Samotri-Wth'a llab valleys, lying between the Kodo 
and Pah ranges. Sarima is separated from the Kardagar-Samotri- 
Wera Ilah by the low Ghappar ridge. The latter valley is oallo i 
Knrdagar in its upper portion, lower down it is called Samotri 
after tlie stream of the same name, next it is known as the 
I5id rang and lastly it is called Wrra Ilab in its lower portion 
Saruna is a fme open valley, running nearly north and soutli 
and close on 70 miles long from Ari Pir Lak in tlie south to Lar 
Lak in tho north. The lower or southern end is the most open, 
being about 10 miles wide with a large area (perhaps 50,000 acres) 
of line cultivable Ian 1 and richly covered with grass, small trees 
and shrubs. Higher up the valley becomes stony and billy, with 
only occasional patches of cultivable land. 

There have been long sfauding disputes over Saruna and the 
Mcngal-Chhntta boundary between these two tribes. Tho affairs 
6rst came to notice in 1892, when the ChhuUas claimed, as rent* 
one-fourth of the produce of certain fields cultivated by the 
gals, but tlic latter refused to pay more thangOiie-sixth. In 1894 a 
M(bigal thina was established at Sariina to which the Ohhuttiis 
objected, and the dispute was referred to the Sibi SkalA Jirga. in 
1899, but no decision could be arrived at without inspecting the 
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MrNiATUBK locality. In 1897, Sarddr Pa sand Khan Zarrakisai pat in a claim 
* to Saruna stating that the Ghhiittas were a Kalat tribe, and as such 
came under his juri$;diotioii as head of the Jbalawan Brahais. His 
claim also remained unsettled. In the winter of 1903, Major H. L. 
Showers, C.r^lK., Political Agent, Kalat, accompanied by several 
tribal chiefs, the Political Adviser to His Highness the Khan and 
the Wazjr of Las Bela, visited the country and made a thorough 
enquiry, when the parties agreed to refer the disputes to arbitra- 
tors, the Chhuttaa nominating Sardiir Zahri Khan, Miisiani, and 
the Mcngals nominating Mir Azim Khan, Shahwaiii. The award 
of the arbitrators was unanimous, was accepted by the parties and 
confirmed by the Political Agent, and a copy thereof, together witli 
a copy of the Political Adviser’s proceedings, which contain a history 
of the case, is reproduced in Appendix V, Briefly^ the settlement 
come to was as follows : The land known as Kocho, which had 
the bestcultivation, was given to the Chhutfcas, while the tracts called 
Kandar and Ahmad wore given to the Mcngals, Iho hills called 
Hai-ka-Dat forming the boundary between the tribal possessions; 
that the Mcngals should give baidi at one-fourth of the produce 
to the Chhuttas for the Kocho latkbandi done by them, and similarly 
the Chhuttas should give to the Mihigals hatdi at oiie-fourth for 
tYiQiT latkbandi iu the Ahmad and Bandar lands. As regards Wera 
Hab, the decision arrived at was that the portion north of the 
Khat Bhutti watershed bo retained by the Mcngals and the 
southern portion by the Chhuttas ; and of the lands assigned to 
the Chhuttas and situated between the watershed and Gorak, one- 
fourth share (by baidi) of the produce should go to the Bhut^ni 
Chhutta (Sardar Khcl or Chiefs family) and should be distributed 
to the members of the family named* 

The claim of the Zarrakzai Chief to bring the Chhuttas under 
his control was not taken notice of, it being considered unten- 
able. 

* 

The Surab valley is bounded on the north by the Pango hills 
and Bodenjo watershed, on the east by the Draj hills, on the 
west by Qarr or Ziri range, on the south by offshoots of the 
Central Jhalawiu range. The general trend of the valley is 
from north to south and slightly west, and the length from the 
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liodiSnjo watershfid to Shahdadzai is about 60 miles. Sdrab Miniature 
;proper about half way. The breadth varies. Narrow at the 
head, the valley broadens considerably, narrows again until a gap 
in the hills towards Oidar is passed. Immediately after this 
the valley broadens again, the broadest portion being About 20 miles. 

The valky may be conveniently divided into three portion, 
viia., the northern portion consisting of the hhusJiMva tracts of 
Mai and Khfaunddn, with Marap and Bitagu to the west divided 

by low hills, the central portion of Si'irdb proper where there 
are a number of springs and permanent villages, and the southern 
portion of Gidar with An j fra somewhat detached to the east 
The northern portion is roughly 6,250 feet above sea level, the 
central 5,800 feet and the southern 5,160 feet. 

The climate is temperate, but subject to piercing winds in 
winter, when the valley is often covered with snow. In Siinib 
there are about sixteen permanent villages. These are often deserted 
in winter but are populated in summer ; Sdrab is chiefly inhabited 
by the Nigharis, who arc the permanent inhabitants and the 
principal cjiltivators. There are also Ilarunis, Muhammad Hasnis 
Reddzais, and a few Rodenis, 

TheSdriib village (28^ 30' N„ 66® 16' E.; elevation 5,760 feet 
which is also known as Bakhal-ta-Shahr, is the most important trade 
centre in Upper Jhalawaii. A few families of Hindu traders, who 
lend money and trade in wool and yhi, live here. It is the 
headquarters of the Khau’s nciib and is partly fortified. The 
other places of importance are the Gurgut, headquarters of that 
H^riini headman, which has some fine orchards ; Hajika, a 
pleasant place with a good supply of water ; Mfruni hamlet, where 
the Hariini headman has recently built a fort for himself ^ the 
Marap valley ; BIbi Sarthap, which contains the shrine of a 
Musaimau virgin, Bibi Sarthap, and is a place of pilgrimage and 
where there is a cave ; Nighar west of Bakbal-ta-Shahr ; Anjira 
a halting place on the Khuzdar Sdrab route; Bitagu, where tile 
Sannaris have recently dug a Mrh, and Dan, the summer head- 
quarters of some of the Shahizai Mengals.* 

The Tutak VallOjr, the head-quarters of the Kalandaruni 
Chief, is divided into two portions by tho Trundeu and Gezhdi 
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Miniature torrents. The principal localities are Mazhi to the north- westV 

OAZLXTElsa, « / 1 , ^ . 

iiunap to the south*west, Gt-zhdi to the south, and Darvdza to the 

south-east. There is a hdrez in the centre of the valley in which 
the Bliadinzai or chief section of tlic Kalandranis own 7^ shuhtinas 
out of the l(V sliahdnas into which the water is divided. This 
/wire.': was recently constructed by Ghilzais at a total cost to the 
owners of some Rs. 5,000. The rest of the valley is under rain- 
crop or flood cultivation. Tiitak is noted for the excellent car- 
pets in the style of Kirman rugs, which are manufactured by the 
Bhihiinzais. Cultivation is carried on chiefly by the Kalandranis 
themselves and not by tenants from other tribes. There are 
vestiges of several old Arab hirezes still to be scon in the valley, 
and irrigated cultivation could in all probability be much exfcendod. 
In close proximity to Tiltak are Zawa and Moghaji, both places 
belonging in part to the Khan of Kalat and partly to tlie Zahri 
Chief. The Iltazais also have a small share in Moghali and the 
Musidiiis in Zawa. Moghali is believed to have received its 
name from the fact of its being the headquaTters of the Moghals 
ill the days in which they held Khuzdar and the surrounding, 
country. The cultivating tenants are Kcharai, Muhammad 
Hasnis and Umraiii Hciigals. 

The WB.d Division of Jhalawan district, which lies north 
of the 13jiran Lak and south of Khuzdar, belongs to the Mihigals. 
The plain or valley, which composes it, is about 6 miles long 
(north-south) and about 15 miles broad, the soil in its gn^ater 
part is sandy and cultivation is Irnited, the principal crops being 
wlieat, millet, and muwy. The climate is very unhealthy and the 
water in most places is brackish. 

There are three villages in this plain ; Bakhal-ta-shahr, which 
is divided into two quarters, tlie western quarter is occupied by 
Hindu traders and has about forty houses, and the eastern 
portion, about lOO yards distant, was formerly occupied by Mcngals 
but has now been deserted. The Hindus of Bakhiil-til-shahr 
carry on considerable .trade, the chief articles of export being 
wool and u/w, and those of imports, piece-goods, sugar, ywr, oil, 
etc. The Shahizai Mcngals levy octroi in the village. About 
2 miles south-west of this village is Ibrdhim Khin’s yitlagc« an 
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the right banket the Poruli, which has about twenty houses and a 
well. The grohnd on the opposite bank of the river is very 
swtiMipy and malarious. 

About miles north-east of Bakhiil ta-shahr is the village of 
the Aleugal Chiel,Sardar Shakar IChan, which has aiiont twenty -five 
houfscs, the Sardar s house, which is the biggest, being strongly 
built and loopholcd for defence. A small h'lres issues from the 
range of hills to the cast, and irrigates a few acres of ground 
close to the village. 

T.ho Zidi V3>ll6y lies about 15 miles south-west of K.hiizddr 
and is watered by several streams and a channel cut frt>in the 
Koliichi river. The soil is, for the most part, gravelly and cultiva- 
tion is limited. The Zidi or Khan’s village, a hamlet consisting 
of about five huts, lies in the centre of the valley, is the headquarters 
of a JiUnashin and has a bania's shop. Tlie shrine of Pfr Shah 
Kainal which lies close to the village has enhanced its importance. 
The shrine is visited l)y tribesmen from all parts of Jhalawiln and 
also from Kaohhi and has a hdrH (Wahanduri) attached to it. 
To the soiith-cast of Zidi, about 2-> miles, is Bhalarejav, a village 
consisting of about 8 huts, the head-quarters of the Sasoli Chief, 
the inhabitants belonging chiefly to the Ilotnntnzai clan of 
the Sasolis. It has a Lania's shop. 


Miniature 

Gazetteer. 
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Alphabetical List of Common 


Brahui Name. 

Scientific Name. 

Description or 
English name 
where known. 

Arldena 


A grass 

Adirka .. 


Do. 

Aghut 

Sonchus oleraceus ... 

Do. ... ••• 

Airmhii 

rninua communis ... 

Plum 

Amrod or Amrot 

Pj’rus oommunis 

• 

Andr * 

Punica granatum 

Pomegranate ... 

Anar trik 

Dodonaea viscosa ... ... 

A wild tree ••• 

Angi'ir 

Vitis Vinifera 

Grapes 

Anjic 

Ficus carioa ... 

Figs t 

Apurs or Hapnrs 

Juniperus excelsa ... 

Juniper 

Archill 

Primus amygdaliis ... 

Wild almond 

Avcshis ... .. i 

Clematis oricntalis 


Badam 

Primus amygdalu? 

Almonol 

Baibru 

Withania soiinnifcra ... 


Bakarwali 

, Convolvulus arvetisis .. 


Bar or Bliar ... ... 

. Solamini Indicum ... 

•f« ••• 

Bibi Butav ... ..i 

, Pycnocycla aucheriana Dene . . . 


Birori ... 

, Alhagi Maurorum 


Bi&hl^af 

. Eromostachys vicaryi, Bentt.. 


Hoe-Madr^ii ••• .. 

. Achillea santolina. Stocks. 


Bumli 

, Italoxylon Griflithii, Bunge ... 

. Barilla plant 
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DIX I. 

Trees and Plants in Jhalawan. 


Locality where found. 

Brief remarks as to local uses. 

Pab hills 

. Fodder for cattle and sheep, etc. 

Do. ... 

. Fodder lor cattle, shrep and goats. 

Do 

• ' Do. do. do. 

Shr/ib and Nfchara 


B^ghw.lna gardens 


Do. 


Klrthar Eange.., ... 

Baghw^na gardens ... 

In hills and gardens ... ... 

The pcnndtd leaves arc applied to wounds 
winch have begun to litaJ. 

Part of Harboi in Jhalawan. 

Timber and fuel* 

and Dr4kh(51 and Pharos hills. 




Harboi hills in Jbalawin 

Si'irab 

A fodder, used also as a vegetable. 

Wild plant, Pab 

Fodder for sheep and goats. 

» M Wad 

Do, do. do. 



I he Iruit used for making oheesG and the 

leaves are fodder for goats. 

Wild plant 

A thorny plant eaten by camels. 

Pab 

Wild plant ... 

bruit eaten by men and the leaves by 
sheep and goats, 

Khuzd^r i 

» 

medicine, and as 
fodder for sheep and goats. 

Wild plant 

[Jeed as fuel, and as fodder for sheep and 
goats. Foisonoins to camels. 
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Brahul Name. c 

Scientific Kame. 

i 

Description or 
English name 
where known. 

( 

Chambarak ... 

Malcolmla Africaiia ... 

Barilla plant 

Cliarmiing 


A wild-plant 

Chitirk 

Caragana nlicina, Stocks 


Dandansh^n 


Wild plant 

Dagh4iii 

Scorzoncra 


Db^tura .«« 

D.atura fastuoaa, Linn, 

« 

Dranna or jir ... 

Artemisia 

Wild bush 

Drab or Drug 

Eragrostia cynosiiroidea 


Gaudartbii 


A wild plant 

GandU.., 

Eleusine flagellifera ... ... 

A grass 

Gar bust 

Lepidium draba 1 


Gaz (also see Kirri) ... 

Tamarix orientalis 

Tamarisk ... 

G<?.t 

Balix acmopbylla 

Willow 

Gorka ... 

Stipa capillata 

A hill grass 

Gul-i-Gulab 

1 

Rosa Damascena 

Persian rose 

Gwan 

Pistacia khanjak 

Terebinth tree 

Gw^nglr 

9 



Gwanik 

& 


Hat4m-bai ... 

Erysimum rcpandum 

Wild grass 

Hawe 

Cymbopogon Iwaranciisa 

Do. 
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« 

Locality where found. 

Brief remarks as to local uses. 

• 

Burab and Upper Jhalawan ... 

1 When green, uped as a vegetable, when 
dry, as fodder for cattle. 

Pab hills ... 

Used as a medicine for chest diseases. 

A common wild plant fouJid 
everywhere. 

Used as fu' l, also as fofldcr for camels, etc. 

Gomiiion in Central Jhala- 
Wiiii hills. 

The seed is used as a remedy for 
toothaoho. 

Harboi bill skirts i 

'Ilvi roots arc eaten as a vegetable 
«iuring the spring. 

Common in Upper Jhalawan 
gardens. 

A poisonous drug. Leaves sometimes 
applied to woiindH, 

Do. do 

Fodder tor sheep, goats, cattle, donkeys 
and horses. Also used as fuel. 

Common everywhere 

Fodder for cal tic. 

Do. * do. 

A remedy for coughs, both in men and 
camels. 

Do. do 

Fodder for cattle, sheep, goats, etc. 

Ooniinon everywhere in wheat 
and ba»'lev t5*‘lds. 

Used both as a vegetable by men and as 
fo<kler for auiumls. 

Com Ml on everywhere in river 
beds and plains. 

Fuel and fodder for camels. 

Comnion every wh.ero in gar- 
dens and 8i.reams, 

Timber and fuel. 

• 

Common cveryW'hcro in hills 

Fodflor for cattle and horses. 

Bur^b and Zahri gaidens 

Common everywhere in hills. 

Fruit much prized by tlie people, Exct>D 
lent fuel. 

Bdrnua ... 

Used as a remedy for coughs and chest 
affections. • 

Pdghw^na 

Seed used for colic in c ittle and horses, 
etc. ^ 

Everywhere in hills and plains. 

Fodder for sheep and goats. 

Everywhere in hills 

P’odder for sheep and cattle. 
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BrAhui Name. 

Scientific Name. 

K 

t 

Description or 
English name 
where known. 

' i 

H^shwarg ••• 

Khazya stricta^ Bene. 

A wild bush 

Earn ••• 

Peiiploca aphylla 

A wild plant 

Hus^n butaT 


Do. 

. 

Ispedar 

Populus alba ... 



Izghand ••• 

Thynuis.,, 


Jag •»« xf 

Dalbergia aissoo 

" 

J^ghan 

Salsola Kali 


Jaur •«. 

Nerlum odor urn 

Sweet Bceatetl 

oleander. 

Jbil ••• ««• ••• 

Indigofera paucifloifa ... 


Ixabar •«« ••• 

Balvadora oleoides 

Wild tree 

Kabcro .«• ... 

Bhretia obtusifoUa 


••• ••• •*. 


A grass 

Kal^f ••• ••• 

Oapparis aphyila 


Kalpora 

Kdnd^r 

Teenrium BtockBianuin, Boiss, 


Kapot-K^wa 

Fumaria paiviflora 

• «« 

Karag 

Karkawa •». t«. 

Kdrwan Kushi 

Calotropis gigantea 


Pterophyrnm Olivieri 


K^shum 

, Saccharum clliare 

Grass 

Rasur 

> Pistacia mutica 
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Locality where found Brief remarka as to local uses. 

15 very where in hills ... ... A cooling drink is prepared from tho 

leaves. A drng for purifying the 
blood. 

Do, do. ... ... Fodder for camels, also used as fuel. 

Do. in hills and plains ... Fcxlder for goats and sheep ; usetl as a 

drug for fever and stomachache. 

Upper Jhalawan gardens ... Wood used as timber, 

Harboi hills ... ... ... Drug fox fever. Fodder for goats. 

Pir Kalandar ... ... Timber. 

« 

Wah^r ... ... ... Fodder for goats, sheep and camels. 

Everywhere iu ravines ... A poisonous bujrh. 

Siiruna .„ Fodder for goats and sheep. 

Mirwari country ,,, ... Fodder for camels. 

Kirthar hills near Kara *.« Fruit eaten. Leaves used as fodder for 

camels. 

Everywhere in hills ... ... Fodder for sheep, goats and cattle, etc. 

Every where in Lower Jhalawdn Fodder for camels, sheep and goats. Fruit 

eaten by the people. 

Haiboi hills Used as a cure for fever. 

Everywhere in hills ... ... Fodder for cattle, horses, sheep and goats, 

Harboi hillg ... ... ... Fodder grass. 

Everywhere in Central and Poisonons. Flowers eaten only by goats. 
Lower JbalawAn, in plains 
and ravinee. 

A fodder grass; also a drug for fever. 

In Upper and Central Jhala- Used as fuel. * 

w4n hills. 

Everywhere in ravines ... Fodder for caFide, horses and donkeys. 

All hills Fruit eaten and wood used as fuel. 
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Brahui Name* 

Scientific Name. 

% 

Vl)e.«cription or 
English name 
where known. 

Khartuso ... ' ... 


A wild bufch 

Khul<5f 

Goldbachia laevigata 


Kikir 

Acacia Arabica ... ... 


Kisdnkvir 

Pegauum liarmala 


Kul 

Typba angustifolia ... 


Kuiiar or Pissi Ber ... 

Zizyphus jajuba 

« 

Tvnrirthiti) . , . 



lidra ... 



Maoh 


Date palm... 

• 

Maghdinbar ... 


A wild bush .. 

Manguli 

Orthonnopsis inter m e d i a, 
Boias. 



Coiiccrosla aucheriana 


1 

Matdtav .„ ..J 

Salvia nepet a... 

A wild bush 

Mazh 



A wild plant •*• 

Milinj 


A wild grass 

Nal 

PhragrniteR communis 

Peed 

Naromb ... 

Ephedra Pachyclada ... 

Wild bush 

Pan^rband 

W ithania coagulans ... 

The cheese maker 
or Indian rennet 

Parmuzak ... 

1. 

Wild grass 

Farpuk 

Tecoma undulata 

Wild tree 
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Locality where foumJ. 


Brief remarks as to local uses. 


Common everywhere 


Kverywhoi'o iu fields ... 
OrnAch ... ... ... 

Common in plains 


KnUlehi and Mashkae rivers 


< -entral Jhalawdii hills 

Common everywhere in plain! 
M.ashUac valley and OrnAch . 
Pab and llarboi hills ,,, . 

Upper and Central JhalawAri . 


Common in hills everywhere 
Harboi bills 


llarboi liilla and Pab 

Do. do. ... 

trfhlav river ... ,,, 

Harboi hills ... ».« 


Common everywhere ... 


Tab hills 
Wad and BAruna 


Fodder for camels, ehe^p aod goats, 
also used as a drvjg for boils and 
imparities of the bUx»d. 

Fodder for cattle, flocks and camels . 

Timber. Gum also used. 

Seed nso<-l as a drug for sfcoinacbache, also 
used as incense for driving away evil 
spirits. 

Loaves are used aa mailing for thaichiug 
huts, 

Fj-uifc eaten. 

Leaves u.sed as a fomeiitation in cases of 
lujatiache, 

Fotldef for camels, sheoj) and goats. 


Fodder for camels and goats. 
Twigs used as fuel. 


Used as a drug fur fever. 

Used as a drug for fever, also as fodder 
for goats and .sheep. 

.. Fodder for goats and sheep. 


Heeds uscfl for the stems of w.ater pipes. 

, The twigs are U3etl for tanning mnshnk 
leather, also as fuel. The ashes are 
mixed with tobacco for ohowiug- 

Seed useil both as a drug and for making 
cheese. • 

Fodder for sheep. 

„ Leaves eaten as fodder by camels. Wood 
used as timber, made into pots and also 
as fuel. 


31 B 
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Brahul Name. 

Scientific Name. 

t . 

t. 

Description or 
English name 
where known. 

Pathk ‘ ... 

rojmlus Eiiphratica; 

Wild tree 

Pichli.,, 


Wild plant 

Pipal 

Daplmo olcokles, Selirieb 


Push ... ... 

9 

Nannorhopa Kitchioaiia 

Dwarf paJm 

Piasi (Sec Kuiiar) .. 

Zizyphus jujuba 


Piun piiJli 

Matricaria lusiocarpa ... 

Wild plaui 

Pochko 

Althaea Taidwigii,., 

t 

IMrchink 

Meutha aj'lvestris 

Wild lavender 

I’uzho 

Convolvulus MicrophyUus 

Wild plant 

Rang 

Astragalus S <j^ u a ui o s u s, 

Do. 


Bunge. 

t 

lligliil 

Buiieda monoiea 

Do, 

Rhach 

Euphorbia caeladenia... 

Do. f,. 

Riza ... 

Cuminum cyniiiium ... 

Cuiniii ... 

Kush ... 

Sisymbrium Sophi;* 

Wiki plant* 

f^adagh ... 

Haloxylon Urhlithii ,* 

Dp. 

Sehchob 


Wild tree „* ... 

Shafldlu 

rrniiiis Persic a 

Peaches •*, : ... 

Sh^impasth* 

Sophora GrilliUui, Stocks 

Wild bush.,, i ... 

Bliiuz 

Alhagi Caineloruiu ... 

Camel thorn 

> 

Shirgona 

Latonionis Leobordea ... 

1 

Wild bush 

Shishar ,,, 

FrUxinus xanthoxyloides 

t** **• 

Simsok 

1 N epeta glomei uloaa , „ 

Wild plant ,* 

1 






appendix l 


• 

Locality where found 

• 

Brief remarks as to local uses. 

Mashkae river bed 

... 

Wood used as fuel, and the charcoal pre- 
pared from it in the manufacture of 
gun-powder. 

Common everywhere in 

fioldfi 

Used as a vegetable by the people. 

Do. do, 

hills. 

Poisonous to all animals. 

Central and Lower Ihalawan... 

Lea VOS ma.de into mats, fruit eaten and 
stem used as fuel. 

Wad ... f«« 


Kruit eaten. Good timber. 

Ilarboi hills 

1 * 

Used as a drug for fover. 

Common cverywdiere 


b'odder for c.amels and sheep. 

Common in Cppor Jhalawiin.,. 

Fodder for c.amels and goats, also used as 
a cooling drug. 

Common everywhere ... 


Fodder for goats .ind sheep. 

Wad .... 

• • • 

Fodder for sheep and goabs. 

Wad 


I Fodrlcr for camels, sheep aiul goats. 

Wad 

4 » 4 

Bait for fish. 

Ilarboi hills 

4 • • 

Condiment. 

IJppei jhalawdn tlelds 

• i» 

Fodder for camels, and cattle ; seed used 
as a drug for fever. 



• 11 

Ashes used as washing soda. 

Harboi ahfl Pab hills,,. 


B'uel ; also supplie.s good walking sticks, 
etc. 

Zahrl atad Wad gardens 



Ctmimon everywhere in Upper 
Jhalawdn, 

Fuel. 

Common everywhere 

• •• 

Fodder for camels, , 

Do. 


Poisonous, 

Harboi hills 

• •• 

Fuel. * 

^0, i,i ,,, 


Decoction used as remedy for coughs and 
fever. 
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Brahui Name, 

Bcientifio Name, 

1 

Description or 
English name 
where known. 

Sinjit or Sinjid 

Elaeagniis hortensis ... 

Trebizond date or 
Bohemian olive. 

Sof 

P^^rua malus ... ... 

Apple 

Brcshko ... ••• 

Hh^nalo 

Talkha 

Eremurus vehitiiuis ... ... 


Cenlanria Pieris 

Wild plant 

TogJia 


Wild tree ... 

Tolapissi 

Zi typhus Bpina 

• Do 

Tusso •• 

Bpirsea Brahuica 

Wild bush 

Tvit #,♦ 

Moras ... ... ... 

Mulberry ,,, 

WaslidilT or Khwash 
dAr. 

• Glycyrrhiza glabra 

. Tjlrjtioi;fice 

Zatmir 

. Cocculud leaeba D. C 

. Plant 

Kdrck ••• t«« •< 

Berberis vulgaris, Linn, 
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« 

Locality where fouod. 

Brief remajlis as to local uses. 

Burab ... »«>| 

Fruit eaten dry, timber. 

Siir^b and Baghw^na ... ... 


Harbol hills ... ... 

Used as a vegetable. 

I3o. ... ... 

Fodder for camels, also used as luel. 

Common everywhere in fields. 

Fodder for camels and cattle. 

Harboi and Pah hills 

Timber. 

Wad and Pab .„ 

k 

Fruit eaton by men and much coveted by 
the jackal and wild bear. 

Common everywhere ... 

Use*.! as a drug for purifying the blood. 

Common everywhere in gar- 
dcus. 


Ziii hills 

c 

A remedy for coughs. Indian mulnthi. 

Miila Pass ... 

Ever-green plant. Leaves used as a 
poultice for sore eyes. 

Harboi and Ziri hills ... 

Fruit eaten and roots used as a drug for 
jaundice. 
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THE BllAHUI-JADGAL WAR. 

1. Clioerful was that reign and happy was that time: 

2. Cheerful wore those rambles, roamings and rides : 

3. Cheerful wrere those days, but the retrospect is like a 

piercing dagger — 

4. Those days when Nighar, the abode of Omar, son of Miro, 

was (cool) at the suirs zenitb : 

5. When Omar and Mahnuz ^ were living in a cool liouse 

with a wind-catcher : 

' « 

6. Choorfiil indeed was that time and many are the pleasant 

stories about it, 

7* When Malik Bijjar Khun of a thousand endearments was 
born, 

8, His nurse was wont to cherish that stay of the heart with 

tenderness : 

9. His mother would rock him, the light of her eyes : 

10. Servants would carry him giving him from hand to hand : 

11. And ardent were the prayers to God to make him the 

grantor of a lakh. * 

12. First he was made to learn* the Kordii : 

13. Its meaning was explained to him word by word: 

14. And learned men taught him every day : 

15. His mother would throw gold over bis head at every 

moment, 

J16.^ In those days was Omar at the zenith of his power : 

17. The whole world was aware of the might of Omar, son of 
Miro; , 

' Ills wife. 

* i.e., that ho might grow up extremely generous. 
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18t He the chief of the tribes and champion of the nomad 
encampments : 

19. To all the Brahui tribes ho was an ii^)n fence of safety : 

20. He was an everi-handcci and just scion of the hingly 

Qnvaishis: • 

21. He was a root-sucker from the tree of Mir Hasan : 

22. ITe was the best gift of Gvvaram ^ and Brilhim ® : 

23. He was a living type of Hamza and Abbas. 

21. Omar was peacefully seated in his ruling fort 

25. When of a sudden the Jarnots overspread the country as 
a cloud : 

2G. From Hab and Saltira ^ came Mir Chota ^ : 

27. Many wore llii*. dadgals with Kardr Mot : 

28. The Kaclibi Jadgals as far as Pach ; 

29*. Jadgals of Kai kli and Chaku as far as the U2:>per limit of 
the Mula river : 

30. Oil Bela and Las and as far as Wad and Oriuich : 

31. In all directions the Brahuis wore put to fire and sword. 

32. Suddenly they brought the news to Omar : 

33. “The Jadgals have come from the direction of Las and 

Kachhi: 

34. ‘‘They have thrown their dice for you and for Surah 

35. “ You arc the chief of the tribes and tho Mir of nomad 

encamp me iits 

3G. “ You are the spiritual leader and the object of veneration 

of all the Braho 

37. “ You are the avenger of your people in every place:’" 

38. “ The Jadgal has come up with his forces and equipments;’" 

39. “ The Brahuis have fled on receipt of the news.*’ 

1 and 2 Progenitors of tho principal Brahui tribes. 

3 i.e., Saruna. 

* Presumably the Chhuttas. 
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40. Up sprang Omar from his seat : 

41. He girt his loins for war and strife : 

42. He closed with and fought the Jadgals. 

43. On thj\t side were the Jats and on this side were the 

Mirwari : 

44. But Omar with his brothers was slain : 

45. Jadgals rushed upon the palace of Ornnr : 

40. AU the men were slain bat the women escaped ; 

47. They did not share the fate of Omar. 

48. Gorgind ' was not present on that day : 

49. But Qalaiular ® died first of all : 

50- Mahnaz with Bijjiir in great distress 

51. Like a bird on the wing wont flying away : 

52. She was related to the Khwajas ^ of Mastung, , 

53. For Mahnaz svas descended from Salads: 

54. She lived in Pishing * for three or four years : 

55. But one day Bljjar said to his mother : 

5C). “ The evil-mintled have killed Omar, son of Mjro 

57. “ And have seized the country from Dan to Siirab 

58. “ The Jadgals have ground down the country from place 

to place 

59. “ And have blackened my face with their hands 

60. “My relations are in mouming everywhere:’* 

61. “Ahmad and Mchnib are in the country of Seva:** 

62. “ The hilly Sumiil'' has gone to tlie hills 

63. “ The Meugals have gone to the stony flats and streams of 

Nushki :’* 

64. “ Gorgind was burned with Impotent rage for Omar Khdn 

* Goigind, the ancestor of Gurgndris. 

» Qalandar, the forcfc+her of the Qalandrdnis. 

3 The Kh'vaja-khela still live in Mat tuug. 

* Pishin. 

^ Sumalaris, 
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65. “ But Hula and Tdho were very sad, 

66. ‘‘ For their hearts were pierced for the fate that befell my 

comrade . < 

67. “I cannot now feel at ease in my home, 

68. '‘For death is better than a servile life 

69. Either will I follow my friend 

70. “ Or I will fight with the wicked enemy 

71. “I will not parrait them to walk in my territory 

72. “ To avenge the blood of my saintly father” 

73. “I will fill Nigliur with blood.’ 

74. Mahnuis thereupon instructed him thus : 

75- “ Gird,on, Malik Bijjar, the jewelled sword 

A 

76. And proceed to the neighbourhood of Surub 

77. "There wait at the top of the hill till it is sunset 

78. " Gosho, the old slave of your father” 

79. "And grief-remover is living in Nighar 

80. “ Bear then in mind the marks on the body of Gosho 

81. "His ears are long like those of the hill goats:” 

82. "His hair is thick and abundant like that of tlie villai^ft 

goats 

83. " He is taller than the people of his ago 

84. " He has six fingers on ^aeh hand 

85. "These are marks whereby to identify him 

86. " Beveal thy secret to that bosom friend 

87. “ Quite alone and very secretly 

88. " And follow Goaho’s advice 

89. " Collect thy brethren when it is dark.’’ 

90. Bijjar started by the will of God : 

91. Like the Jogis \ who catch the snakes : 

92. He went on begging from village to village ; 

93. Picking his way in the dark night 

sin 


, Snake oUanners. 
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94:- Till he reached bis destination and sat beneath the outer 
wall. 

95. Early in iiie morniog at the rising of the morning 

star 

96. He found Gosho in the vicinity of the place : 

97. Gosho had with him bnllocka for ploughing the land ; 

98. Bijjar ran to meet him as he w^as turning his plough- 

share : 

99. Sarddr Bijjar examined Gosho 

100. According to the instructions and marks given by his 

mother : 

101. Looking at the length of the ears, his hair and his 

manner of walking, 

102. He was certain that it was assuredly the form of Gosho 

108. When Gosho examined Sardar Bijjar : 

104. He recognised the features to be those of Omar, 

105. And his heart verified that which he had seen with his 

eyes : 

106. They consulted among themselves like bosom friends : 

107. Both of them went towards the hills : 

108. Then Gosho said to Ga/.zen 

109. “Malik Bijjar will remain in the Siirab 

110. “ There bring him secretly^ bread and water:” 

111. “ Keep watch upon him and do not sleep.’' 

112. “I shall go hence in the direction of Marap 

113. Like the hunter I will take possession of the watering 

place 

114. First of all will I take the news to Gorgind 

Il5: “ Many a time has Hdia asked the astrologers for 
Bijjdr 

116. “ For the Brdho are much vexed with the Jadgals.” 

117. Then went Gosho to the door of Gorgind : 


Defile. 
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118. He got^ from him the water-channel of Ghezhdaghan 

as a gift for conveying the good tidings : 

119. The women bound their hair as if fci a marriage : 

120. The shepherds of the hills gripped their clubs tightly : 

121. The caraelmen abandoned the thought of their herds : 

122. Whence the stallion camels broke their Btrings : 

123. Dnrrak danced with the children in his delight. 

124. Gorgind communicated the news to Sumal ; 

125. When speaking, his mouth foamed like that of a stallion 

camel : 

12tf. The Braho tribesmen began to assemble j 

127. Gosho retraced his steps in great delight : 

128. lie went and first talked to the Jadgals thus 

129. ‘^Come forth and give me a ban4^ of land for my blood 

compensation:” 

130. “ Come forth and divide the produce of the melon plot 
♦ and take your share.*’ 

131. “See, Shakar* has started from his home:’* 

132. And Gosho said in his heart : Behold, he has fallen 

into the trap. 

133. Bijjar with his companions on the flat 

134 Was sitting concealed behind the embankment of the 
field : • 

135. The Jadgal, like an intoxicated drunkard, 

186. Overpowered by what ho has imbibed, 

137. Descended from the watch tower of the fort commanding 

the village, 

138. And came forth to the melon field to take his landlord's 

share. • 

139. Bijjar shouted in the height of ire ; 


^ An embanked field. 

Shakar presumably was Gosho's landlord. 
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140. “ Come, my brethren, for it is ray marrifigel ” 

141. “ This is the day fixed for my wedding.” 

142. He shonteii'thns to and encouraged his splendid brethren ; 

143. The proud Mirwiiris sprang forth, and out 

*1 

144. First of all Tiiho with his fine stature, 

145. With his bay horse and physical strength, 

146. With his bow and dagger, 

147. Ilode forth to wield the sword roaring like a lion. 

148. After him Gorgind shouted aloud ; 

140. He was riding his swift fort-taker: 

150. Witli his bow and aruionr-])ieicing sword : 

151. He sprang forth out like a hungry wolf : 

152. He scattered the enemy like a Turk ITora Kabul. 

153. After him rushed Hala forthj 

154. Uttering shout after shout like thunder following upon 

thunder : , 

155. Qosho also followed with his brother and son : 

156. Gazzen struck with the sword and Gosho with stones, 

157. The one like a wild beast and another like a lion sprang . 

and leaped- 

158. On one side Sohrab Khan with his relations 

159. Was like a wolf among t^e flock of sheep : 

160. On the other side, Haji Sopak did mighty execution 

161. With his bow and the lieav’y strokes of his sword : 

162. The lion-hearted hero killed many a person : 

163. And the Jadgiil fled like a camel colt attacked by lions. 

164. G war am and itaji accompanied by the Salahi : 

] 65. Mirdn accompanied by the lions of Jalamzai : 

166. The Halidani accomxjanied by the STighdri 

167. Set their forces towards the fort and the palace. 

' The scotioua here moiitioncd still form jiart of the MirwAri rdj 
ill J;iu and Mashkai. 
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168. Bijjdr.with his relations went in pursuit of the Jadgiils. 

169. Bijjdr Khau made another fierce attack 

170. Immediately after the first blow struck by those lions. 

171. Bravo for the Nawiihs of my tribe : 

172. Gorgind with innumerable forces ; 

173. Hala accompanied by his peerlcs s brethren ; 

174. Tdho with his eagle-like black horse 

175. Whose neighing is pleasing to my ears, 

176. Which, in its frenzy at the leaping and jumping 

177. In tlie pursuit and annihilation of the Jadgals, 

178. Foamed like a newly tushed camel. 

179. Theii Gosho placed his hand on his ears : ^ 

180. And besought : “Oh ! Stay your hand from the massacre 

of the enemy 

181. “ For you have avenged the blood of Omar tenfold 

182. have uprooted the Jadgals from the very root.’^ 

183. Then Gosho addressed the frenzied 

184. Bijjar Khan, the mighty swordsman: 

18a. “ Ilurrali ! hurrah! ! We have won the day 

18G. “ We have snatched the fort of Nighiir from the enemy;” 

187. “Thank God that Malik Bijjar Khan is safe;” 

188. “For he is the golden oi’owtt of all the Bralio;” 

189. “ He is the chief of the country : and m aster of the 

tribes 

190. “ He is the avenger of blood which has been lost and is 

unavenged 

191. “ He is the tender green Inid springing from the dried 

offshoot : ” • 

192. “ Come and assume the ‘ dastar ’* of chieftainship of 

the tribe, if you will:” * 

1 t.e., in token of entreaty. 

* The tux'bau. 
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193. ** Collect your brethrea from place to place : 

194. “ Send hiformatioa to Ahmad and Mehrab : ” 

195. “ Have no cioubt of the faith of Tdho and Gorgind 

196. “ But Siimal, who is sitting with hia heart split in 

twain ^ 

197. “ Let him wander alone in the Marap hilU : *’ 

198. Delay not but proceed to the Bela-Lak * 

199. “Tread and trample the Jat everywhere beneath your 

feet 

200. “ Send hews to the lion of KharSn> ” 

201. The fort seizer Malik Dosten — * 

202. The just and generous head of the Nausherwaiiis, ” 

203. “The Kaianian King, Dinars* burden lifter, ” 

204. “ Gwaran and Sopak are thy well-wishers : 

205. From the very first they have been loyal to Miro. * 

206. Five hundred in number are your pearl-eared Nigharis:*' 

t- 

207. “ Morning and evening are ^Jiey in your presence : ** 

208. “ Some day will they die beneath your eyes. ** 

209. “ The Sidhpads, though they be Jadgdls, yet belong to 

your tribe ; ” 

210. They have left the Jadgdls and are now your brethren ; ” 

211. Zaugi with Sohrdb is full of courage ; ” 

212. “ Though they wear boots, they are loyal * to you.” 

213. On hearing this, Bijjar grew angry ; 

214. He sent news down and up : 

215. First a force started from Nal ; 

1 From fear. 

‘ * * *.e., the Jdu Lak. 

» Dostdii was father of Dlndr Naushdrwdni. 

* The Gwdrinjo and Sopak SiaoUs, thoagh Jatg, Were friendly to 
Miro. 

» A play on the word SidhpM (black feet) who arc said always to 
have worn black boots. 
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216. And Usjif Jadgal came to oppose it : 

217. They fouglit the first fight near the Siman : 

218. The Jadgdls were defeated but Dinar ^ was killed : 

219. The brave son of Malik Dosten died : 

220. But they drove the Jadgals as far as Garruk 

221. And they seized Ilazarganji as far as Nal. 

222. Tho Jadgals ded secretly, 

228. And left far behind them Wad and Ornach. 

224. Then Bijjar became wToth as the waves of the sea : 

225. Malik Dostcii went with the advancing force: 

226. He was met at Gharr-e-Siah 

227. By thd remaining Jadgals who were driven from the 

slopes of the hills. 

228. Everywhere rises the roar of forces on both sides : 

229. From Hand * to the Porali the country was ravaged. 

230. Tije wounded deddr* tree (Ta^pi decldr) is the boundary 

of the Br5ho : 

231. Bijjdr’s boundary limit is up to Gazzo and Chari : * 

232. His line of demarcation is up to Kisliau : ® 

233. On that side his boundary is the Btda Lak, 

234. On this side his limit is the pass by the Hingol ford ; 

235. Towards Kolwa his boundary is Tlr-Tcj : 

236. Up to Damo-i-Gwahram and the upper sources of the 

Eej river : 

237. Above is the Braho and below is the Jadgal. 

288, BijjaFs gift to Hamal ^ is Nal': 

1 The Naush^rwani Chief’s sou. • 

* A place on the Nil Kaur about 20 miles south of Ndl. 

* Mand is the watershed beyond the Bdraii Lak, 

♦ is probably 7*0^ • 

• Perhaps Kanarchiri in B^la, 

^ Presumably Kishdni near Xskalku* 

V The HamalduiB are the chief section of the Bizanjau, 
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239. Ilamal is the farrier of the high honoured Bijjar : 

240. Twenty tnaunds of barley is his food allowance for a 

month 

241. He is ndib of the place bat not the owner. 

t 

242. Omar is the goat-keeper and shepherd of the flocks : * 

243. Nindali is the cowherd of the Sardar. 

244. The coantryof Wad ia the share of Dosten : 

245. Gresha is his blood conipeiisation and Gajjar ia his town 
24G. Because his heart is very sore for Dinar his sou. 

247. Tamar * son of Usuf Ilotak 

248. Is the ndib of Oriiach up to Sarlak. 

249. Half of Jiwa up to Zard-e-Surab, 

260. Pariko up to the water channel of Khurmaga, ^ 

251. Bijjiir granted to Sohrab Jat : 

252. Karkh and Chaku as far as Zidi and Baghwaua, 

253. Bijjar gave to the young Melirab: ^ 

254. Khad-i-Mastung as far as the pass leading to Khuzddrr 

255. The Sardar granted to ^ Ahmad and Kambar : 

25C. Gazlulghdn up to Khulkuna Khad, * 

257. The laud of Lakoriun and the upper part of Chahd, 

258. The Jebri Kdrh up to the Jauri Pass, 

259. Khisun Dun and Dasht*d-Bado, 

260. Were given to Gorgind and Sanldr Durrak: 

261. Sumul alone was left without a share, 

262. For he took no part in that attack and fight ; 

» A play on the name Blzanjau {Biat man jan), 

*• Omar ia the forefather of the Omrdri Bizanjau and Nindah of 
the Nindw5ri Bizanjaus. Both live round Jiu, the former being 
flockowncrs and the lattor caltivators. 

» Tamar, the ancestoij of the Tamrari Bizanjau, 

* Khurmiiga is apparently Khurma*ls-t5n in Kiil. 

< Ahmad the ancestor of the Ahmadzai Khans. 

« Khulkuna Khad is near Anjira. 
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263. From Zidratgali to half of Tdtak, 

264*. From Raushandp ^ to the Jobri Zak, 

265. From Joe-mfraa® up to Gargut, 

266. And to the RAni-Sar hillock, 

267. From Scrak to Awab Rek, 

268. From Gabr Rek to Saldm Bek, 

269. From Jhalawdn to the sands of Wushuk, 

270. To Hala and Tiiho alone wore bestowed 

271. By the best M'tr^ the descendant of Omar, son of Miro: 

272. He granted Sarawan ® to Shahbcg : 

273. From Dasht-e-Gwaran * up the border of Chati, 

274. From Surm^-Sing up to the Marap hills, 

375. Were granted by Bijfar to the Mcugals ® as an extra 
share, 

276. For the Zagr at this time renewed his hrotherliood and 
. relationship : 

277. Klidrdn up to the Kdeagi Lop ® 

278. The light of our eyes granted to Haji Sopak : 

279. Tlie Mauli water-channel up to the Siagwdri bill, 

280. And to the last stream of the Trundcn river, 

281. The brave Khan granted to Qwdrdm : 

282. Gwanddn was given t« Salahi : 

283. He granted Matt ’ to the young Zarnk ; 

284. Half of the Tutak up to the Ghazi hill, 


^ Baushandp is near Shdhdddzai in Gidar, 

* Presumably Mirdni near Gurgut in Surdb is meant. 

» t. e.. Sarawdn in Khdran. It is still inhabited by the Shdhb^zai 
Kambrdris. 

* Presumably Dasht-i-gordn, ^ 

» i. e., the 2agr Mdngals of Nusbki. 

® Kdaagi Lop is in Khdran and owned by the Lopah Sdsoli, 
f In Gidar, 
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285. And to the other side of the Htikdni hill 

286. First of all Bijjdr granted to Halid : 

287. Jalambzai the first to issue forth with the sword, 

288. And was therefore given an extra share : 

289. Bijjjir granted Surchill ® to Adam, 

200. From the Kalghali Pass up to Nfli Bel : 

291, He granted to Mirau ® a piece in Lakorian, 

202. A Kahn * or Kdrez^ the water of which is as deep as 
a man’s height, 

293. From Damb-i-Manip to Hanar-Trikki : 

204. The Sarddr granted as a share to Zirak ® 

205. From the boundary of Dan as far as Tiitak; 

296. And a water-channel from Nighar for Gosho (himself): 

297. From Sang-i-Siirab to Zangi Ghat, 

298. The Anjira stream to the plain of Zahri, 

299. And to the Khdndar land, ^ 

300. The support of the world gave to Gosho and Gazzcn. 

301. And the best offshoot of the house, Omar, son of Miro 

(declared thus ) 

302. Whoever be the I'oal brother of Gosho ; ” 

303. “Or be his son, relative or caste-fcllow ; ” 

304. “ Or be a relative of his fj|thor and mother; ** 

305. “He is free by the order of Bijjar from this very day.^* 

306. Bijjar, son of Omar, is the Mir of the Braho : 

307. He is the religious leader and the place of veneration of 

all the tribes : 

308. Bijjar, son of Omar, is the giver of lakhs : 

« ^ , 

1 The Huk4ni Pass, 

® Sorchil is in Gidar. , 

» Ancestor of the Mirjinzai Gurgndri. 

* Kahn means a KArH. 

0 Ancestor of tbe Zirak 4ri Muhammad Hasnis. 
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309. His name is mentioned everywhere in poems and records 

310. His dame is Bijjiir son of Omar, the man-eater : 

311. He is the chief of all the Braho trij>es. 

312. Now look you well to the extent of his country : 

313. From Khad-i-Mastung to Mand-'C-Haji^ ^ 

314. From Mand-e-Haji to Baushan-ap : 

315. From Raushan-ap to Sarap : 

316. From the Awaran to the All stream : 

317. From Jaii and Hingol as far as Kishani : 

318. Bijjar even took revenue from Bela. 

319. The owner of Nal got Ndl by service : 

320. Hala obtained Kharan by relationship : 

321. You may take an oath on the Koran, 

322. These tribes do not own these places but by mere gift or 

present. 


' Itt Muagachar. 
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Statkmhnt showing the principal tribes, clans and 
sections exempt from revenue or revenue paying included 
in each, approximate population, names of headmen and 
allowances enjoyed by them and number of men-at-arms 
formerly supplied by each tribe in Jhalawan to the Khan 
of Kalat. 
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Statement showing the principal tribes, clans and 
in each, approximate poptdation, nam4s of headmen 
men-at-arms formerly supplied by each tribe 




Sections included 

Tribe. 

« 

Clan. 

Jliijo‘kaUlat i.e., exempt from 
payment, of mdlia. 

Klutfi or Ooshiy i.e. 

Chief of the 



Name of section. 

Locality. 

Name of 

section. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I- Zahri ... 

Zarrakzai 

Doslenzai 

Ghat (Zahri)... 

Adeuazai 


... 



Mangehzai 

Gazili)( Zaliri) 

Hasrdiii 

f *• 

•%» 



Shdluzal ... 

Do. and Mula 
pass. 

Alnuddiajau ... 

BaghbAnl 

••• 





Bt'ibak 







Degiaiii 

••• 

• •• 





BileUal 


• •• 





Htisrdiii 

••• 






Gujjar 

••t 






Jalldbzal 

• •• 

... 




. 

Jattakzai 


«• • 





Sartakiini 


•«. 





Sabhai 

• •• 

... 





Shahol 

• •• 

• At 





Bandar 

... 

... 


> 



Bh^hozal 


... 





Zahri Ohanndl 




f 


Mirozai, 







Jam&ldni 

••• 

... 
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sections exempt from re^renne or revenue paying included 
and allowances enjoyed toy them, and numtoer of 
in Jhalawan to the Kh^n of Kal&};- 


IN THJs Clan. 

a 


• 

San OT number of men 
in- arms supplied to 
the Kh4n by the clan. 


mdlui paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

Locality. 

Total strength of cla 

Name of headman of 
the clan and the 
allowance he 
receives. 

Gham land in 
Each hi. 

6 

7 

8 

0 1 

10 

Gwaniko and J35gh- 
w^na. 

Gurumbawdb Mula pass 

1895 

Sarddr Pasand KhSnJ 
son of Bat^ Khan 
Zarrakzai, Bs. 400. 

1.000 

Gajdn, 

Zalikdn (Zahri), 

Ilisdr (Zahrl). 

Kutdnay. • 

Kodrav hills. 

ZAUkdn (Zahri), 

Mani^ilan (M ula pass). 

Hab River. 

Zalikdn (Zahri). 


1 

j 



Do. 


• 



Hisar (Zahri). 





Ferozabad. 





Eu tdnav. 





Fdrozjibdd. 





Gwaniko and Bdgh- 
wfina. 




• 

Pishak and Hab River. 


• 



Komuds. 

1 
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Tkibe. 

Clan. 

JlSijo‘kabila, !.e., exempt from 
pajmeut of mdlia., 

Khifi or GoM, i.e., 
Chief of tho 


« 

Ei] ame of eectiou 

Locsdity. 

Name of scotion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Khidtdni 

Shdhozai 

Malkhor and 
Bdghwdna. 




Mih^ri 

GidaVj BdghwA- 
na and Kap 
par. 

r 



Gichkizai 

Jamburo, 




Hiranzal 

Do. 




Dallljda 

Habu. 




AU Murddzai... 

Hab rivor. 




Rahzanzal 

Do. 



Jattak 

R^Qza<zai ••• 

Mishk 

Shahwdnl 



Umardni 

Bii<ihozai 

Kuhav (Mu la 
pass). 

Drab ».• ••• 

Bamaldni 

KbamlBiizai •„ 



Gazgi 

Gazg 

Kaluzai 



Aluini.,. 

Muhdnoh 

Bnllozai 



Adrodni 

Mandrdjav .. 

Bandi'izai 



Siimdrdni ... 

Bo, 

Durrfzai 



Jahdngirdni ... 

Mula hiUs .. 

Hapnrsizai 



Azi'z Muham- 
mad zai. 
Haibatzai 

Gazg 

Do, ,,, ... 

Shinzizai ... 

Jaldlzai „• 



Alibdtizai 

Misbk... 

Zumakdri 



1 

Bahfmdddsai... 

Do 

Honardrl 





Jdnlzat 





Baiadzai 
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IN THK clan. • 

d 


men 

to 

\n. 


mdUa paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

o 

o 

.C3 

•u 

few 

• 

Name of headman of 
iJm elan and tho 

.Q 03 

3 ^ 

fjrham land in 

Locality, 

O 

M 

-4-* 

ca 

'4J 

alio wan ec? he 
reoeivos. 

a ® « 

3 e -rj 

” t. -=j 

c* ^ 

^ .3 

CO 

Kachhi. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


13,825 

Sardar Bakhsli, 

son of Sha'ilio, Shaho- 
zai . 

300 


• 

H 




• 





Gazg and Hadir Kash. 

Nomads. 

Nagdu hills. 

Nomads, 

22,221 

Sard 4 V il n ham m ar! 

Ali Khdii, son o’" 
Asad K h.iii, Bi* nzo/?ii. 
Hs. 200 out of 
Kh'in'e f unds. 

700 

i 

i 

Itahiijan, 

Mu la liilJs. 


! • 



Gaz" hills. 





Nomads. 


s 



Do, 


i 



Do 





Mala hills. 




* 

Nomads. 





Darut^li. 


» 



Daslit-i-Kal^n. 





Nomads. 

1 

1 




34 a 
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JHALA JFJX. 




SKCTiONS INCLUDED 

Tbiub. 

Clan . 

Jidjo-kahila, i.e., exempt from 
payment of mdlia. 

Khafi or Go^hif i.e,, 
Chief of the 



1 

Namecf section. 

Locality. 

Name of section. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 


Sasoli ... 

Hotmdneai ... 

Zidi 

Bopak.,, 



Garr Basoli ... 

Garr hills 

Jiandzai 



Bheikh 

Bjisol ... 

Gwiirdnijiau ... 





D^gidni 





Lfthri 





Pandraiii 



Bohirzal 

HisSr (Zahri)... 

Dina ... 



Bullfzai 

Do. 

Kutidni 



KMnzai 

H attach! (Mula 
pass). 

Miilldzai 



r)4hozai ... 

Eeko (Zahri). 

Werahi 



Dnrrdm 

KuUi (Zahri), 

Khalcshak 


i 1 

MabmacVmi ... 

Mahmaddni 

(Zhhri). 

D6\van 



Badhdni 

Kohtre (Zahri) 

Gharoka 



Usufdni 

Do. 

SohriMni 



Bind 

Miehk 

Nakib 


BAjoi 

Sabzal XChanzai 

Bujol (Bagh- 
wdna). 

Mamojav 



Kanduzai 

Do. 

Ohhdnga ... „.| 



Kaimkbunzai 

Do. 

. BhaUr ... 



Ad<Suazai * 

Do. ... 

Jnmdzsi 



Bohirzai * ... 

Do* •«. 

AHzai 
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2C7 




Maz^r Khan, son 
of Nazar Kh^n, 
Babzalkhdnzai. Rb. 
1(X) out of Khan’s 
funds* 



Pa than 
dava 


in Gan- 
nidbat. 


* These sections 
^pay no mdlia 
and are connect* 
ed with the 
in all 
good andilL 
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JEALATFAN. 



BiXi T1 0 NfS 1 N(x'i c; I > e I > 


lldjo-kahila, i.e., exempt from Kh'jfi or Qo,shi^ i.o., 
payment of mdliu, Chiet of the 


Locality. I Name of Bection. 



11a jof (Btigh' EIantstl2«u 

Wiiiia). 

Do. ... Pabaniinzai 
Do, Kohizai* 

Ddhizai 


1 Xakdmzai 


.. Norgiima 

.. Zahri valley. 

L<1(lav river. 

.. Mishkb^l. 

.. Iskalku. 

... Zahri (Norgd- 
ma.) I 

... Mighkba. 

... Zahri valley. 

... Zahri valley. 

f Bhapav. 

I Gidar. 


Dasht-i*Gor;in 
and Sur^^b 
valley. 

BAghwAna and 
Hula pass. 


Norgdma 
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IN T1IJ3 CLAN. • 

d 


riber of men 
supplied to 
by the clan. 


mdli/i. paying to tlio 
tribe or clan. 

cS 

'w 

ra. 

• 

Name of headman of 
the chill and the 

Oh/im land in 

Locality, 

PI 

S 

3 

o 

allowance he 
receives. 

San or nur 
in arms 
the Khan 

Kacbhi. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

F^TOzdbiid. 

1 


* ThCvSe sections 

Baghwana. 

Do. 

• 

Baghwdna anti Sdsol 

11 



pay no mdUa 
and Jiro oonnect- 
cd witVi the 
B.djoi in all good 
and ill. 

Baghwana and 

• 

1,238 

Mir Hhahbaz Khan, 
sou of Safar Kliuu, 


Giljdm 





' 


2,263 



Gdjdn, 





1,632 

347 



• 




Gdjan. 


«•, k«, 

• •• • •• 
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JEALAWJtr. 




Sections includet) 

Tribe. 

Clan. 

7 '..^, exempt from 
payment of mdlia. 

Xhfzfi or OoihU i.e,. 
Chief of the 



Kame of section. 

Locality. 

Name of Section, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


DAnya 

Mahmiid^ri ... 

Chuharzai ... 

Tr^isani 

BalmATijAu .. 

these are the minor 

IS of the Zahri tribe 

Qd pay no fiifdia. 

Mishk and 

Mula pass, 

Biighwdna ... 

Do. 

Zahri 

Do, 

• 


Jam ... 

* Baiadzai ... 

1 i 

J 1 

Mula pass 

Mishk... ... 



* 

i 

II< Mengal*** 

Shahlzai 

Brahimzai 

Wad ... 

Mir Hdji clan (23,489). 



Kabmatzai ... 

•Do 

Gargdjzai clan (46 5> 



Bhddinzai 

Wad, Ralui and 
Mastung:. 

Glialdmani clan (3, 442). 



Tuk Bhihizai... 

Tuk (Wad) ... 

Mahmudzai clan (1,051) 





Khidrdni clan (961)... 





Makkdli clan (938) ... 





Gwahrdni dan (4.308). 





Umarani clan (4,976) ... 





ShAnbav clan (99) ... 




1 

Angalzal clan (211) ... 
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IN THE CLAN. • . 

§ 


mber of men 
supplied to 
) by the clan. 


mdVdz paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

'3 

*0 

A 

&0 

• 

Kamc of headman of 
the clan and the 
allowance he 
receiyes. ' 

' Gham land in 
Kachhl. 

Locality. 

P 

2 

•s 

% 

o 

■ 5gS 

O 

.S-95 

OQ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


2,011 


«■-*«« 

Gaj4n. 


1,185 




*•* * 

176 

914 



Gfiian. 


35 






292 




• 




G^jAn. *Thisclan 
is not shown in 
the census table 
bnt its popula- 

Total of Zahri 

47,274 



Tribe- 




tion is estima- 
ted at abou6 50 
souls. 

Bariiiia 

Wad. 

Sasol and Goru. 

I>r4kdlav, 

Areaji riyer. 

Bhahizai 

(335). 

S, Shakar KhAnn son 
of B. Nuruddin Khiin, 
lirdhimwii BhAhizai, 
Its. 300 out of 
KhUn's funds. 

1,000 

Chhattar and 

Phuldji. 

AVad and part of Har- 
boi hills in Jhala- 

w^in. 

Langrdji Wad. 




• 

Lr^kalav 





Wad. 





l^ab-hille near Tuk. 
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jhalawa^- 


SeOTIOWs tHOLlTDED 



Bd Icahila, i. e. , exempt from 
payment of yndlia. 

Khafi or Goshi, l.e., 
Chief of tho 

Name of 
section. 

Locality. 

Name of section. 


4 

5 


'( 

••• 

Vlullazai clan’ (379) ... 

Ohhuttav clau (589)... 

Kurd clan (226) 

Gtingav clan (189) ••• 

SumdlJirl clan (1,019). 

Sidhijav clan (353) ... 
NatWidni cl^.n (300) ... 

SAsoll clan (624) 



Biahpdd clan (465) ... 



Rodeni (170) 



Bheikh Ahmad i clan 
(310). 


r 

Mirwdni dan (218) . 


. Wad 


Bhddmdazal •«. 

, Wad and Mas- 
tung. 


... Banjarzai 

Wahdr and Pah 
hills. 


Bljdrzai 

, Do. 


Jumdzai 

. Do. 


MlrOEal •• 

Do. 


KalandartaiJ.. 

. Do, 



1 
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IN THIS CLAN. • 

waVa paying to the 
tribe or clan. 


Locality. 


Name of headAan of 
the chm and f he 
allo\varicc3 ha 
receives. , 



Wah^r and Wad. 

13o. do. 

Ijohijal. 

B4runa. • ^ 

Do. 

Nomads. 

.Tiwa. 

Barfina. ^ 

Pinjori Wad. 

Wira Hab. 

Alauli. 

Kakahlr hill and 
Mehandar Wad. 

Bddari Wad 45,145 * 

3,213 

771 



35 B 
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JUALAW^A1S\ 


Se|)T102{8 included 


Rdjjf^kahila, i.e., exempt from Khafi or (roshit uc., 
payment of indlki Chief of the 


Nameof sectioiij Ijocality* I Name of section. 













APPENDIX in. 


Si75 


IN TUB CLAN. * 

mxilui payiug to tlie 
tribe or clan. 

Locality. 



0}{/im. land In 
KacbUi. 













JHALAWAHr. 


Se^tioks included 


Jldj-t-kahUti, i.e., exempt from Khafi or Goski, i.e., 
payment of radUa» Chief of the 
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Tjj The clan. • 

§ 


raber of men 
supplied to 
by the clan. 


mdUa paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

*0 

’t-o 

Name of headman of 
the clan and the 
allowance he 
receives. • 

(rfufm hind in 
Kachhi, 

Locality. 

Total streE 

t- 

0 

CO 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

* 

9 

• • 

j 

k 

1,094 

1,584 

• 

• 

1 

• 

i 


Total of the 62,136 
Mengal Tribe. 
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JHALAWAN. 




6p:otions included 

Trike. 

Clan. 

f 

1 

Jidp)-^abilaf i.e., exempt from 
payment of mdlia. 

Kha.fi or Gosi, i.e 
Chief of the 

Name of fioctlon 

Locality. 

Name of section. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 


i 


HI. Muham- Knramalfz.'ii 
mad Hasni.j 


Karamalfzai ... Jebri 


Dilshddzai clan (190), 


Kcchlzai 


Bhdrdzat 


...Jebri an<l 
Mashkac 
valley, 

... Bo. 


Bangulpi 

Nindwrimclan(l,360). 
ChAkarzai clan (140). 
BijArzai (125) 
Chanarw.im (370) ... 
Solyhazai (128) 
Fak(rzaiX132) ... 
8i/ibizal (280) 

Shdhizai (515) 
Diirakzai (7,550) ... 

Hasni (1,630) 


Zirakani (3,950) 
ShAhozai (2,476) ... 

KeharAi (1,880) 
Yu8ii6 (2,930) 
Nindavzai (1,285) ... 
ZangiAni (3,150) 
KaUghzai (280) ... 
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IN THK Cr.AN. • 


mdlta paying to tho 
tribe or clan. 


Locality. 


G 



Name of headman of 
tho clan and tho 
allowance ho 
receives. • 




8 


^ ttJ eS 

$■* p.5 

aa 

g 

g * d 

« 13 

f? 

.5.S-5 


9 


Oham land in 
Kachbi. 


10 


Nomads (Mashka o 
valley). 


Karamali- 
zal 831. 


Nomads, 


S. Knstam Khdn, 
son of S. Bhahbaz 
Khdn, Karamalfzai. 
Rs. 300 out of Kiidii's 
funds. 


600 


Do. 

Do. j 

Do. I 

t • I 

Do. 

Do. • » 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. ( Mashkae | 

valley). 

Nomads. j 

Do. 

Do. 

Tutak and B^hw^na. 


Nomads. 

Do. 

Do. 
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JHALJTFAN, 


Tuibe. 


Clan. 


Se«stions included 


1 . 0 ., exempt from ' Khajl or Goshi, i.e., 
pa^'mcnt of mdlia. I Chief of the 


yame of eection Locality, 


Name of section. 


Mandavzai (2,330) 
S,700) 


Hdruo! 


Mazdrzal 

Shahdddza! 


Mastikhanzai Gurgut (Siirab). Marddnshdhi 


Badiniiai Gidar Ferozzal 

Bdhikhdnzai.... B u r d b and 
Uasht. 

Isiani ••• Do. 

Dindri Nomads. r • 

Sdmadlni Do. 

Jiandzai ... Surdb. 

Khdnzai ... Do. (Nomads), 

Umardnl ... po. (do.) 

Kdchizal Do, (do.) 

YakaSowdrzai Hdjika. 

Sheikh Husdni Surdb, Kahnak, 

Nusbki and 
Quetta, 

Surodli Bfirdb, Dasht 

and Dasht-i- 
gordn. 

Gidar (Kal- 
gbali). 

... . Gidar (Shahddd 

zai). 
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IN THK OLA.V. » 

. 


1 i-s.* 

milia payiag to the 
ti'ibo or clan. 

Ch 

joa 

*0 

1 

Kame of headman of 
' the clan ami the 

Sdn or number of n 
in arms supplied 
the Khan by the clai 

liocality. 

P3 

00 

s 

allowance he j 

receives. • 


281 


Qham land fu 
Kachhi, 


9 
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4 


JE4LATFAN. 




Sections included 



iliv]o*ktJhila^ i.o,, 

exempt from 1 

Kh'^fi or GoM, i. o., 



payuuiiifc of yudliif. I 

Chief of the 

Tiiibk, 

Clan. 





It 

^aiQe of section. 

Locality. 

Kamc of seotioD. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

IV.Bizanjau 

llamaldui 

Fakir Mubfun- 

N.a 

Notdni (653) 



madzai. 





Dost Mnhfim- 

Do. 

Channel (2,5i35) 



D)ady.ai. 




Bohirzai 

Do. 




Gwar^nzai ... 

Jau. 




KainAlkhj^nzai 

Nid. 




Nindwaai (f'Dl) 

Khak'chli, Nil 





arui Bariiii 
bav. 



f 

Bahurzai (535) 

Ndl. 

i. 



Ki'isoli (135) .. 

TIazarganji. 

« 



Sheikh Ahmadi 

Niil (Tohro) 



\ 

t 

(33). 




Jar^ziii (373) ... 

Ndl. 




Shah rist.-in 7.111 

Do. 




(211). 

Darmiinzai (44) 

^)o. 




Sliahraurdclzai 

Do. 




(11 <J). 

Ghaibizai(45)... 

Do. 




Malikdiuizai 

Do. 




(146). 

Aidozai (82) ... 

Do. 




Karkhizai (135) 

. Do. 



t 1 

Safarzai (15G) 

. Do . 




Nokbandozai 

Do, 




(8t>). 
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IN Tin: CLAN, *' 

mdllfi paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

Locality. 

« 1 

Total strength of clan. 

• 

Name of hcadrnnn of 
the clan and the 
allowance lie 
receives. • 

rt o 

0 >»-» • 

r Q M 

1 3 

c B J 

ss .S -B 

r/j 

Glia in land in 
KachhU 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sijrgarr hills an*! 

110 

8. Kehara Khiu, «on ol 

300 

N.lwra, Hasil, 

OriKlch, 


Kalfr Muliammad 


IJ u t u ni and 



IJamalarh Bs. SCiO 


Bakh.sliu in the 

Bo. rclAr, Jau and 


out of Khaii's funds. 


iihag yiidhatm 

Kaur. 

• 

to 




t 




* These arc minor 

* • 




clans of tho 





Bizanjjiu tribo 



' 


and Eli arc good 





and ill with the 



• 

* 


Ilamalari elan. 

• 

Total Haioalari 

2.651 




clan. 
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JEALAWAn. 



Sections included 


Ildj(it*kahtla, i.e., exempt from Xh'^Ji or Ooshi, i.e,, 
payment of rndlia. Chief of t he 


Name of section Locality. Kame of section. 



Alam Kh^nzai.i Ornach ... Jamakari (307) 

I>o. ... Gabaraiii (181) ••• 

Darvvdahzai ... Do, Motak ‘(16r>) ,,, 

Fakfrzai ... Do. ... Kiisero (109) 

Sodavzai ... Do, ... Umarzai (176) 

VVachtot (89). DratAlav and Gwardnjau (362) 
Orn^lch. 

« 

Ludhdzai (225). Dasht hills, Roddnzai (56) 

Por^li and 
Ornach. * * 


Mughalzai Drakulav 
(188). 

MixlUi (42) ... Orndcb 

Ohanndl (86)... Do. 
Tdlakzai (202). Do. 


Mahmiiddri (413) 


Shahdiidzai (86) 


Bulbdnzai (410) 
Midnzai (95) 
Lal^izai (78) ... 
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3N THE CLAN. 

mm 


5u'n or number of men 
in arms supplied to 
the Khiln by the clan. 


itidlia paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

Locality, 

■ 

• 

Name of heivlman of 
the clan and the 
allowance ho , 
receives. 

Qham land in 
.Ivaohhi. 

6 

j 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

Oriiaoh and Kuri hills. 

174: 

Mir Allahdina, son of 
Alani Kh4ii, Alam-1 
kh:in 2 ai. 

1 



Orndch, 
Trench hilla, 
Furgarr hills. 
Ornach, 
Nomads, 

» 

Suigarr hills. 


Nomads. 

Do. 


Total Tambrani 
clan* 


StjrgaiT and Ornfich..* 
Do. 


3,017 


1,018 


Mir Shafi Muhammad, 
son of Muhammad, 
Fakfrzai. 


Ado river, 
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JHALAWAN. 


€ 

BeCT K)5fS INO r.U O E D 


Tribe. 

Clax 

Rajo-kfihfl'ii i.ff., exompt from 
payment of m dlia. 

Khnfi or GoM.i. o., 
Chief of the 



ilamc of section 

Ijocality. 

Name of section, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Jdfiarzai (129). 

Ghaibizai (59). 

Haclhazai (200). 

I’diiszai (S6) .. 

W all (1 dd z ai 
(W). 

Sur^arr a n d 
Orjulch. 

Nal 

Vorali ... ... 

Orniieh ... 

Pordli... 

Harunzai (103) 

i^angarzai (SI) 

Melara^'ii (140) 

Bahadurzai (133) 

IJmarzai (114) 

Jiimzizai (149) 

Heliaiizai fl73) ... 

Kabmatzai (147) 

( 

Bijardni (118) 


Bidhpdd 

Mandavzai .. 

Elaibaizai 

Musdjaa 

KHiirnidistan 

(Ndl). 

Pdi’iko 

Teghdb 

Anamdni ,,, 

Hujlzai ,,, 

Jangizai ... ... 

Musiani ... ... 


Ziimakdni 
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IN THE CLAN. ^ 

B 


o • 


malia paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

■ 

ISTainc of hcaJtnan of 
the clan and the 
alli.iwancc he 
rceei ves. 

t 

.2i o 

O '•;5 O) 

P pi 

Glwm land in 
Kachhi. 

Locality. 

9 

CO 

"rt 

o 

tH 

§ a j 
no 

»-l cs 

O o 

.3 -S ■S 

Co 

6 

■ 

i ^ 

9 

10 

Ado river. 

iSurgarr. 

Do. and Kul<^ri river. 

« 

AiTa river. 

Do. 

Lalisar hills. 

Do. 

Hingol river, 

» 

SurgfiiT hills and Bela 

Total Umarani 
clan- 

Jiwa and Piiriko 

Grdsha aud Khardn. 

Khardu. 

Pab hills. 

Kolwa. 

Total Sidhpad 
Clan- 

Total of Bizan- 
jau tribe* 


»^Iir IVTaudav, son of 
Divdd-Kariin. 

• 

* 
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JHALAWAN. 






Sections inoloded 

Thibe. 

Clan. 

RfijO'kahilat i.e., exempt f if ora 
• payment <»f mdlia. 

Khali or Goshit i.e.. 
Chief of the 


c 

Name of seotioj 

Locality. 

Name of section. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

r» 

V- Mirwari 
tribe* 

Mirwdri 

Falvlrzai 

6wahr<^ra2ai ... 

Kara mBhahzai. 

Bumdrzai 

Jlandzai 

Man gull, KalAt 
and Kolvva. 

Pjriinclar, P^ldr 
and Jdu. 

Nondr av „ 

Mashkae 

Do. 

D^Iid ,,, 

Kotwal 

GazbujT 

K.aIlcc'lidiU ... ••• 

Jalambdni ... 

Ruslamiiri 

Sal«ibi..« t»« ••• 

c 

Kanarzai ... ... 

Gujar ..e *.t 

l^orak ,j, »*• ... 

VI- Kambra- 
ri tribe- 

Sobdzai *•* 

! 

* 

Sobdzal (100), 

Abrazai (100), 

Baianzai (184). 

Miranzai (42), 

Khushhdlzai 

(150). 

lltizai Kara- 
brdri (99), 

ChanndlB (150). 

Tok and Gidar* 

1 4 

Mungacbur. 

i 

Mastung. 

Nlmargh. 

M a abkae^ 
Kbaran and 
Kaldt. 

Zabri. 

Gidar and 
Chhdtl, 

Kidzai (3,490; 
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In the olan, • 


mdlia piiying to the 
tribe or ohm. 


Locality. 


6 


S 

0 
*o 

t 

1 




V 



rjk 

Name of headman of 
the clan and tho 
allowance he 
receives. * 


' CL.® 

il 


Oham land 
Kachhi. 


00 


8 


9 


10 


in 


Mashkae valley 


-h 


Do. 


f Jitm Khudjul:ltl, sonof 
I Wall Muhammad. 


Do. * 



J&VL ... ... 

Do. »•« ... 

Moshkae valley 
Gidar... > ... 
Mashka*^ valley 

J 

J all «•« 

P^lar and J fiu 







300 (With Kehars 
said to be a 
takkar of Sjiji.* 
dls.) 


Tok, Gidar, Bighwdna, 
etc. 


200 


8. Kddir Bakhsh, son 
of SaMat Khdn. 


I 4,115 


Total of the Earn- 4.316 
brari tribe* 


37 B. 
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mALAWAN. 






B:ECT10NS I^X^LUl)ED 

TiilBE. 

Clan. 

Jfijo-kalila^ i.e., exempt from j 
paj merit of mdlin, 1 

i 

or Goshiy i.e., 
Chief of tho 



^^ame of section 

Locality , 

Name of secition. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

VII- aurg- 
nari. 

Shab^gzai ... 

Shiibdgzai t. 

Chad (Gidar).,. 

Mirduzai clan (630).,. 

Azghalzai (522) 

Mahmuddri (728) ... 

Yuaufdui (597) ... 

Sidhizai (068) 

1 

Khidri (740) 

VIII. Suma 
lari. 

HotniiVnKai ... 

Ivhudddddzai... 

Balociikb^nzai 

Toba Gidar 

s 

Do. 

Saiadzai (1403) 

. Burakzai (343) 


Murldzai 

MnrMzai 

. Koda 

Balokhdnzai (182) 


Mahmt'idtiri ... 

Mahmmldri ... 

, Nomads ... 

Gwahrdmzai (120) ... 

• 

Bakhtaki 

, SakLtaki ... 

Do. 

Loki Tappuri (12) ... 

Daduzai (126) 

Bdzanzai (71) ... 



t- 


Sheikh Hus<5ni (t35) ... 
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IN TIIF CLAN. • 



cJ q 
g a 

: 










mdlia paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

o 

ja 

Name of headman of 
the clan and tho 
allowance he 
receives, < 

S §•" 

tX) 

a 

land in 
Kachhi. 


I 

p 52 £3 

. is 
s 

CO 

liooality. 

'rt 

» 


G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

I.j'ihorlan, Jiwa arxi 
Gidai'. { 

/ 

1 40 

a ShnhMy. Khan sou 
of Muh'mri KhAn. 
Its. 300 out ol 

Khan’s funds. 

, 600 
. including 
Ourgniiri 
and 

Suinalari. 


Nomads (Gidar) * 

II 




Nomads (.IhalawAu and 
KoUva). 





Nomads. 





N omads ( J halaw^m and 
ranjgur). « 





Do. 

• • 

3.885 




Total of Gurgnari 
tribe. 

3.925 




Koda and KoiAsk 

H2 

S. Bhai Khiin 

• 

Included 
in G ii rg- 
n^ri. 


N omads. 





Do. ••• »*• 

228 




Do. ••• ••• 

346 




Do. 

277 




Do. 




• 

Do. 





Do. 


* 



Total of Suma' 

lari tribe. 

3.275 
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JHAZAWAN. 



1 

Sections included 

Tbibe» 

Clan, 

IlAjonJtahila, i.e., exempt from 
payment of mdlia. 

Khafi or Goshi^ i.e., 
Chief of the 



* 

Name of section 

Locality. 

Name of section. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 

IX. Kalan- 
drani- 

Fdro 2 sbahzai... 

Bhddinzai le 

Yutak 

Bdhakzai (298} 



BahlmdMzal... 

Do. 

Mir^nzai (521) 



Bhdrkh^nzai ... 

Do. ... 

Lahrizfl^ (243) 



Baiadkhanzai. 

Do. and Ar- 
^nji river. 

Jalldbzai (218) 



Eeharazai ••• 

Tutak 

Cbandcrwani (636) ... 



Dodazai .«• 

Do 

Hasandri (612) 


fianjarsai #•. 

Banjarzai 

Do 

Khidro (372) 

i 

^hild^nzai •* 

Bh4d<Siizai 

Bundp 

Badddjav (88S) 

Burakzai (245) 

Sumdilzai (648) 

Sidhizai (343) 

i 



« 

Darw^shzai (386) 
Lotdni(47B) 

Balahizai (219) ... 

^0 Rodeni *. 

Yakiijbkhdnzai 

, i 

Bahadur Eh^n 
zal. 

Surdb and Kir- 
dg4b. 




Khuddclddzai.. 

Sarawdn. 

, 



T^j Muham 
madzai. 

Do. 

\ 
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IN THE CLAN. * 

tndlia paying to tho 
tribe or olan. 

i 

*0 

•s 

f 

9 

Name of headman of 
the clan and the 

mber of men 
supplied to 
1 by the clan. 

Gham land in 

Locality* 

3 

1 

allov/anco he 
rooeivcB. * 

303 

M Sm 

o 2 

s .5:3 
' S 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Bundp 

Do. 

• 

PordU river. 

Tdtak. 

Do, 

Do. . 

GidarCZard) ... 

Kordchan ••• * ... 

Khulkunkad (Gidar). 

Tutak. 

Shoraf in Tutak and 
Mungachar. 

Tutak. 

Do. 

Mazhi. 

Total of Kalaxi’ 
drani tribe- 

i 

200 

156 

348 

6.308 ' 

8 . AH Muhammad, son 
of F^rozshdh. 

Mfr Habib Khdn, son 
of Khan Muham- 
mad. 

* 

Included 
. in 
Qurgndri. 

i 


••• 

109 


Tdj In Bala Ndri, 

ft 
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mALAWA'S. 






Section B includiid 

Tkibe. 

Clan. 

Jtdjo-lkihila, i.e., exempt from 
payment of mdlia. 

Khafi or Goslu^ i.e., 
Chief of the 



t 

STamc of section 

Locality, 

Name of section. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Zahrozai **. 

Hamad dnzai 

Hahzanzai 

Karimdiv.izai.. 

Pir Muham- 

madzai . 

Anduizai *. 

Burab, Oidar 

and Sarawdn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 

« 


Jiaadzai 

FatehkliitnzaU 

. M u h 4 r a k 
khdnzai, 

Ghliuttazai ... 

LohArzai 

Burdb a n d 

Oidar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

t. 


JamAlzai 

Nuiigarziii 

1 

1 

JamAlzai 

Durkh4nzai ... 

Faiz Mnham' 
madzai. 

1 

Sarawua 

Nomads, 

Do. 


XI Sajdi ■ 

Gichkiznl ... 

S4k4zai 

Gresha 

.Notdni 



Suiidw4iii 

Gicdik... .. 

Gador... 



MiikakAri ... 

BizanAri < 

Temurdri 

Do. 

Grisha 

Do. 

AjlbAni 

Bhd^t 


Mahmudaal .. 

. Mah m u d d n i 
Sundozai. 

Do. and Mash 

kac. 
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IN THK OLAN,^ 

mdlia paying to the 
tribe or clan. 


Localiity. 


Name of heaclman of 
tho clan and the 
allowance he 
receives. • 



Oiuzm land ixi 
Kachhi. 
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JH ALA WAN. 




SEO^nONS INOI.UDEO 

Tribe. 

Olak. 

Mdjt^’kahHa^ i.e., exempt from 
payment of mdlta. 

Kh'tfi or Qoshif i.e., 
Chief ol the 



ISTame of section 

Locality. 

Name of section. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Ahmadirl .«• 

Sd^dri •«* 


Grisha, Koda 
and Sdjid. 
Gresha ... 



Sangor ««« 


Grisha, Kdch, 
Basel and Fasni. 


Xn Niehari 

Bhddurkhdnzai 


Nfchira 



Bamadduzai 


Lo. »•* 

...... 


Bhddlnzai •«. 


IX). •*. 



Kbwashdddzai. 


Po. 



Ghuldmzal «•. 


Po. 



Lahraki «.« 

liahri..* ••• 

I 

J Connected... 

{ by good 
) and ill* 

Labr 


XllI- Pand- 
rani> 

Fandrdnl .« 

Muhammadzai. 

IMiOtdfll 

Bamadduzai 

Jogizai 

Pandrda 

1 Po.audneigh- 
1 bearing 

1 hills as far 
J aslskalku. 



i^axi^akzai 

Kalluzai 

•Majority of 
the people 
having emi- 
grated on dif- 
ferent ooca* 
siona to Bind 
and other 

parts of the 
country. 
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IN THE on AN. 

n 


men 

to 

%n. 


7ndUa paying to the 
tribe or clan. 

*0 

* *5 

’bi) 

Name of headSiau of 
the clan and the 

8dn or number of 
in arms supplied 
the Khdn by the ch 

Qhain land in 

Locality. 

1 

«Q 

•“4 

flS 

g 

allowance he 
receives. , 

Kachlri. 

6 

7 

8 

m 

10 


816 

1 




495 





CIS 




• 1 

a 




Total of the Sajdi 
Tribe- 

6>063 




19 

Gauhnr Kh/m, gori of 
Fa^l Muhammad* 

300 



• 

342 





94 




• 

• 

274 





I 809 





189 

1 

! 




103 




Total of the 
Nlchari Tribe 

1,830 

* 

1 



97 

I 

Mir Fateh Muham- 
mad son of Gul 
Muhammad. 

i 

200 



f 

-» 




QB u 
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Ji±Al,AWAJS 


Bectio:ns included 

4 . 


Tbibe. 


Clan. 


j Rajo-kahila^ i.e., exempt from 
Jjayment of malm. 


Khafi or Gorki, i.e., 
Chief of the 
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IN THE OLAN. 

Total strength ol clan. 

• 

Name of headman of 
the clan aiwl the 
allowance he* 
receives. 

8nn or number of men 
in ariQB supplied to 
the Kh^ by the clan* 

Qfyim laud in 
Kachhi. 

vuilia paying to tho 
tribe or clan. 

Ix)cality. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

199 


••• 


i 

5 



1 * These t wo are 





j affiliated groups 





i which share 

■ m 




1 Mood and ill 





I with the l*aiuU 

•••••• 

39 


... 

J r^nis. 

Total of the 

340 




Pandrani Tribe. 





• 

326 

MAsa Khiih) son of 



• 

• 


Bhali Muhammad. 




186 • 

i 



«■•••• 

180 





31 





362 





70 




•M 

30 





71 





22 




Total of the 

1,277 




Bekizai Tribe- 
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JJIALAWAN. 


ABS 


Ko. 


NAME OP IRIBE 





Dominant Classes. 

Khdn's Sub- 
jects. 










(a) 

1 

Zabri Tribe 

• • • 

... 

... 



... 

47,617 

1,033 

2 

Mcngal..* 


... 



... 

... 

62,136 

..... 

B 

M uhammad Hasni 


... 

... 


• •• 

52,761 ' 


4 

Bizanjau 


t*. 

•#« 


... 


16,909 


5 

Kambrdri 

• « t 



... 

... 

• •• 

4,315 


6 

Gurgndri 





• •• 

... 

3,926 


7 

Sunitdldri 




... 


... 

3,275 

. 

S 

Kaiandnini 


.•« 

•«« 


• •• 


6,308 



9 

JE^ocL^iii 


• *• 

... 

• •• 


... 

1,665 

...... 

10 

SAjdi 


... 





6,063 


11 

Kichari ... 

... 



... 


... 

1,830 


12 

Pandrdiii 


• a. 



••• 

... 

340 












13 

E^kizai ... 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

f «• 

... 

1,277 


11 

Khalil’s Subjects 

• •• 

... 

*«« 




5,222 





• 

Tota 

..6 

... 

207,311 

6,245 


Jdmots, etc., of Karkh and Ctaakn /who 
(V) The Muhanunadan popnlation totals 223,692 (males 114,806, females 
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TRACT. 



Population. 



Bjsmarks, 



Others. 



Servile de- 
pendants. 

Loris . 

Nakibs. 

Hindus. 

Total. 


38(5 

660 

47 

49,980 



2,067 


35 

66,730 



213 


39 

63,477 


1^653 

611 

»«• 

162 

18,265 


262 

168 



4,735 


405 

320 



4,650 


■» 






3,275 


213, 

134 

• 



6,615 




• t « « 


1,565 






6,063 


132 

20 


1 

1,983 



33 

f 

13 

386 


309 

83 



1,669 I 


... 

122 

206 

84 

5,634 


6,103 

4,177 

*856 

381 

0) 

224,073 



were olassed as 64solis daring the census of 1901. 

108,886) and Hindus 381 or less than one per cent, of the total, 
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APPENDIX IV. 

PnVcipaZ Poufes in Jhalawdn. 

I. Kachhi-Mashkae-Makr^n Route. 

II, Kalat-Bcla Route tna Sur^b, Khnzd^r and Wad. 

III. Kalat'Panjgur Route via Stirab and Zayak. 

IV. Kalat to Kotra via Pandrdn and Zahri valley. 

V, Hab River Route. 

VI. Gidar-Dhor Route (Qidar to Nal and thence to Jau). 

VI I. Nal to Khdrdn, via Koda and Beseima. 

VIII. Nal-Bela Route, via Baran Lak. 

IX. Sain Route : Khuzdar to Jhal via Karkb, Chaku and 
Gdji Bak or Saia-na-Rland. 

X. Gidar to Jebri via Koda and Korask. ^ 

XI. Wad-Karachi Route via Dei Lak and Shah Bilawal. 

XII. liak Harbab Route. 

XIII. Lukh River Route: Tutak to Grcsha via Pariko and 
liukh River. 
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MAIN ROUTE I. * 

Kaciihi, Mabhkae, Makran Route. 


Kotra to Mashkae (Gwarjak) via Miila Pa^s, Kbuzdar and Nal* 



Stage. 

Approximate 
distance on 
map. 

* 

No. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. ! 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

Pir Chhatta 

8 

8 

A path to Panjuk and Jlial. 

2 

Ki'ihav ... 

.» 

13 

• 

21 

From Naulang which is passed 
en route, a bad track goes via the 
Liddav river to Kdndi in the 
Mishk The stages are Mu- 

ll dnch, Shur, and Pir Kalandar. 

3 

J^nl,i •«. 

12 

33 


4 

Khar2Sn 

8 

41 

Path to Karkh and Chaku 


1 ^ 

1 

1 ; 

* . 



(1) Halting places en route are 
Ilrugl (10 miles) and Wariima 
(10 miles), b'rom l^rrigi another 
route leads directly to Chaku 
over the Drugi Kotal, but is 
impassable for loaded camels. 





(2) At Hattdchi, which is passed 
between Jdnh and Kharzan, a foot- 
path leads to Jhal via Sabzakani. 

6 

Pfr Lakba 

7 

48 

Path to Karkh and Chaku, the 
only halting place is Welawal 
which has a moderate supply of 
water from wells. This route to 
Chaku is preferable to that last 
mentioned. 

6 

Nar or B^hlka ... 

8 

56 

A caravan route by the Pissi Bdl or 
Anjira river to Zabri, Pandrdn 
and Kaldt (vide Route IV). 


The nearest station is Nuttal on the NSrth Western Railway, but 
MushkdE station is also a convenient starting point for large parties and 
camps, as there is less difficulty in procuring supplies and water. 






m 


JHALAWAN, 




Approximate 
distance on i 

... 



map. I 


No. 

Stagti. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

Rum ARKS. 


9 65 


19 Si 


19 . 


96 


Paths to 

(1) Zkii : Water being scarce at 
Goru, it is better to go direct by 
a long inarch to Zidi, where 
supplies are plentiful. 

(2) BAsol via Bdsun Kilni. This is 
the best route to Sdsol. One 
march. 

Un route from Goru to Khuzdar, a 
track runs to Sdsol by the S.isol 
river to the east of Halwdi, At 
Khuzddr the main route through 
the Jhalawaii country from north 
to south is crossed and stjvcral 
roads bifurcate here in .different 
directions. Routes to (1) Kaldt 
via Bdghwana (vide Koute II), 
(2) Bela via Wad (Route II) 
and (3) Lak I’busi and Karachi 
via Khidrdtil country (vide Route 

V). 

(1) To Sekrdn and thence to 
Bdghwdua via ^Keppar, Good 
road dmt no» supplies at Sekrdn. 
Bekrdn 8 miles and Baghw'dna 
(Mir-Nd-Shahr) 12 miles. (For 
Bdghwdna see Route 11), 

(2) To Malkfior via Harrdn Ghar 
and thence to Baghwdna via 
Khar and Ghorawa. Road easy. 

^Distance to Malkhor 7 miles and 
from Malkhor to Bdgh^ydaa (Mir- 
Nd-shahr) 13 miles. 

(3) To S<jkraii and thence to 
Tutak via Cbdr Mati Pass. The 
Cbdr Mati Pas.s is traversable for 
loaded camels but with consider- 
able difficulty. To Sdkrdn 8 miles, 
Sekrdn to Tutak 12 miles. (For 
Tutak, see Route 11). 

(4) To Jadgdl and thence to 
Pdriko. Two easy inarches. (For 
route from Pariko see Route 
XIV). 

(5) To Wahdr via Trdddk. Only 
a footpath. 
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No. 

» 

Btagc. 

Approximate 
distance on 
map • 


Inter- 
medi- 
ate dLs> 
tineo. 

. Total. 

^Remarks. 

10 

Nal 

. 15 

Ill 

(1) At the skirts of the Bano 
lliil, a I’ootijatli, traversable with 
ditlicLilty by camels, leads to 
Jfriiainbho via Kullun river. 
From llarambho cither Wad or 
N;il can be reached, llamzali 
C'hakul is an alternative lialting 
place to irarainblio fur caravans 
bound for Wad. 





(2) Nal to .Jdn via ITazarganji 
and Peklr (vide Route V’l). 





(3) Tiicro are alternative roads 
to Wad, the first via Mazarginji 
and the secoinl via fiararnbho, 
Kacii two nj.'u'.-livd, 

{ite fii'iii-ei’ Icie . iovfr'i’ablo for 
snppl’c.3. The iiarambko route 
is the short or. 





(4) A footpath runs from Khur- 
inaistaii to (jlresha avoidings 
Tcglidb auil crossing the Kuleri 
hill. Olio short march. 

11 

Tegh,^b (Grtsha) 
valley. 

7 I 

118 

(1) Gn'slia. to Khdrdii via Koda 
(vide iioiite VI 1). 


♦ 


• 

(2) Gresha to Kfighai valley 
(Sin gen Kslat), a halt btiiiig 
made at Korask. 





(3) Gresha to Gidar via Gidar- 
J}hor and P»dar ami Jiiu (Route 
VI). 

12 

Banhari... J.. 

34 

143 

Footpath to Jau via Dolcji, about 
70 miles. 

13 

Jebri via Ban'cla 
Kotal. 

20 

162 

There is au alternative route via 
the Jauri Pass to J^d»ri. The roj;,d 
via Barida Kotal is preferable. 





Paths to ;-7 




• 

(1) Koda (Route X) ; (2) to PeI4r 
via Bahar Kand, a footpath- 


39 B 




S06 


JHALATFAN. 




Approximate 
distance on 
map. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Stage. 

In ter- 
med i- 
it('. dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

11 

Gajar ... 

23 

184 

Footpaths to PelAr, (1) via Chur 
Chnrri and (3) BahAr Kand. 

IB 

Gwarjak 

8 

193 

Path to KoUva via Manguli Kalat. 

For farther stages sec Route IV” 
in the Chizaitoer of Makran, 


GENERAL DESCPJPTJON, 


Length, 102 miles, if) stages. 

This is the main route from east to west of the Jlialawan 
country. In old days, when Multan was at its zenith, it undoubt-' 
edly formed the link between Persia and Makran and that city* 
In winter, when earned transport is difficult to procure in the 
highlands round Quetta and Kalat and the Brdhuis have moved 
to Kachhi, it is an easy route to Kcch and Panjgdr. The road 
bifurcates at Gwarjak, that going west leading to Panjgdr and 
that leading south-east to Kolwa and Kcch. 

Kotra is the headquarters of the Iltdzai Chief ; Pfr 
Chhatta is included in the Khan’s niahal of Ganddva ; from Kdhav 
to Rahika the inhabitants are subject to the Zabri Chief; supplies 
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at Gom, ZIJi, and Khuzdar ^are found by the Khan’s niib oi 
Khuzdar; Fcrozabad is the headquarters of the Mardoi headman; 
Nal of the Bizanjau Chief ; Teghab is under Ae Sajdi headman of 
Grcsha ; Jebri is the headquarters of the Muhammad Hasni Chief 
and Baubari is under him; the Khan of Kalat haJi,a tidib at Gajur 
and the Nausherwani Chief has a ndib at Gwurjak. 

One of the chief attractions of this route is that ther is 
a plentiful supply of water at all points Ijdng in Jhalawan except 
Goru, and it is unnecessary to halt here as a forced march will 
bring the traveller to Zidi. 

Supplies of flour (aila)y ghi and grain for horses are 
procurable in large quantities only at Kotra, Khuzdar, Nal, Jdbri 
and G ajar; of those pTaces, Kotra and Khuzdar are the most 
important^ as there are watermills there and not in the other 
places. At the latter, supplies of ground corn arc expensive as it 
is the custom for {)ersons grinding corn to take one-fifth of the 
raw produce as payment. 

Fuel is pnoourablo by purchase only at Kotra, Klmzdur 
Nal, Jebri and Gajar. "^rhere is plenty of fuel procurable close at 
hand at all other stages, but previous arrangements must be made 
to cut and stack it. 

Fodder for horses is procurable in large quantities at 
Kotra» Zidi, Khuzdar, Nal, Jebri and Gajar on previous notice; 
at all other places with the exception of Nar or Rahika, Goru aud 
Bdnhari, a small quantity of fodder for a dozen horses or so can 
be procured locally on short notice. Supplies of fodder can be 
sent from Zidi to Nar or Rahika and Goru ; to Banharl or Jaori 
from Jebri and to Pasht-Koli on the Panjgilr roiitcj from Maslikae* 

* 

Sheep, fowls and eggs can be obtained at sliort previous 
notice at all places except the four above nientioned ; a supply of 
milk can bo relied on only at Kotra and Khuzdar, Nal, Jebri and 
Gajar, * 
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JHALAfFAK. 


MAIN ROUTE II. 

Kalat to Bela Tia Sdrab, Khiizdar and Wad, 


Stage. ^ 


Approximalc 

distuDce. 


Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 


Total. 


Hemabks. 


Kal:U to 
jo. 


Roden- 16 10 route from Kalat to Milk via Lauv 

(17 miles), Nictuira (7 miles ) 
T a h 1 a g n (13 miles), Cl azg 
(1 1 miles) Shali-ua-kluil (11 Miles) 
and MilU (8 miles). Hence the 
route enters K.ichhi, Shorcln, the 
lieadqnartcra of tJie Hind (ihiof, 
being 28 miles frefm Milk. Taths 
load from Nich/ira to Pandrau 
via Baghnr Kash (Route IV) to 
Miimahiwa via t he riftj and 

to Gishk via Tlagh Koial. 

(1) l.)asht-i-go.nin, %nrr.'iti and 
Klidrdii. The Singinddz Phbs lies 
to th© Vffost of the Siiaih-i-Mard4a 
IJill. After crossing the pass and 
before reaching Rhahzd.U-n.d-Drin, 
a path branches to^tho right and 
ie ids to Zurrati and thence to 
Khardn, This was the main cara- 
van route from KakH- to K.lu\r;in 
in former times, but has since 
been supplanted by tlie road 
through Kushkt, vide Kfahan 
Gazetteer Kouto I, 

* (2) Nimargh. The ordinary baiting 
place on tins route is thoPinjawa 
spring, where water is procurable. 

avoids halting at Ziamti. 
This road is much preforreu by 
eamcl-mcTi to that via Ghhappar 
and Khand-i-Nfmargh. Horsemen 
reach Nimargh by this route in 
one day. 

(3) Kapoto. This is a footpath 
only. From Tok it crosses the 
narrow neck of hill at the junc- 
tion of the Chuhcl and Priij hills 
* and descends into Mal^n river, 

and thence to Kapoto. 
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No. 


Stage. 


App roximate 
distance. 


Inter- 

merlir- 

ate dis- 


Total. 


3 Hemakkb. 


tanco. I I 


2 


,Gandag<^ii or Kot. 


16 


3 




12 


* 


32 


44 


-> 


Kot takes its name from the cara- 
van serai built by Kalat mer- 
chants in old days. 

The Gandagen road follows the 
west side of the valley. 'I'here is 
an alternative route by the east 
side VIM Klnsun-lnin (13 miles) 
and Hajika (^9 miles). The most 
convenient place for halting on 
this road is the latter. 

From Khisuii-Duii a b)otpatli, 
known as Kand-i-Ri'khami, 
crosses the Draj hills to the 
Kapoto valley. 

(1) G a n d a g e n to Miirap via 
Ihtagn, one march. 

Paths to Gidar and Panigur (Route 

III). 

(2) To Mainat/iwa via the Tan'ki 
river. They first march to Goxh- 
daghdn and thence to Mdmatiiwa. 

{ay Prom JM^matawa there is a 
road to Ltuigdri valley and 
Jurgi Pass. This is passablo 
for camels, 

(&) There is another mad via 
Langsiri over the Talaruk 
Pass and the Chir-Kumb to 
Paiulrdn via Malgliavve river, 
one march. 

(cy A footpath leads from 
Mamatawa to Piinazi on the 
top of the Rcshak hills and 
thence to Ghat. 

(dy Another footpath runs 
from Mdmat;iwa to Bhappav 
via the Hund Pass. 

(3) Zahri (^^7 miles). A halt may 
be made at Bhappav (34 miles). 
This route avoids Anjira. It is 
easy for all animals. 

(4) Chad. Good road over flat 
plain. 

(5) Kharan via Archini the 
south of the MArap valley and 
Landi Gw'andfln. This is a mere 
tracl^ used occasionally by BrAhui 
nomads. It is unfit for loading 
animals and dangerous during 
floods as it descends the Killir 
river. 
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No. 


Stage. 


4 


Anjira ... 


Approximate. 

distance. 


Ir»:er- 


BkiviaiiKS. 


medi- 
ate clis 


Total. 


taricc. 


14 


58 


Routes to (1> Gazan. From Gazjin 
the route from K a c h h i via 
P.'indr^n and Pissi (.vide Route 
IV). A halt may be made at 
Ghar, but no supplies are procur- 
able. 


C 


24wa or Tutak... 


21 


(2) To Batzhwuiia via Ginn dp (11 
miles), Ilewdnl (11 miles) and 
Noghfii via Kofcanav (13 miles). 
This road is the olA trade route 
and is good Cor all animals of 
burden. 


79 


(3) A short cut for foot-mon and 
horsemen to Chad via the Sar- 
inauii river and Zarraki Kotal. 
The Zarraki Pass over the Dobdn- 
zil hills is somewhat difficult for 
camels. 


Paths to : 


(1) Gidar via Jiwa and Mauli, the 
road, crosses three passes en routBf 
the TiUghusht, or slippery pass, 
north-west of Tiitak, the pass bet- 
iveen Jiwa and Mauli and that 
betTveen Mauli and Gidar. A 
long march through the Ldkoridii 
valley. If necessary, a halt can 
be made at the spring at Jiwa. 
Tutak, which is only two miles 
beyond Zdwa, is preferable as a 
halting place as supplies are pro- 
curable there. 


(2) To liukh river route (Koute 
XIV), 


(3) To Ferozabdd via Bdjori and 
Char Mali, One march. 
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Approximate 
i distance. 



Remarks. 


Paths to : — 

(1) Malkhor via Ghorawa. Ono 
march.. 

(2) Fci’OzAbad via Kappar, 

(3) To P.-ishta-Khan via Sham- 
balak Pass. One march, but a 
halt may be made at Bajoi head 
man’ A villa*^e, if necessary. The 
Shambalak is very diflicult for 
about 30 yards, but could bo 
easily improved. 

(4) To Zahri via Kapoto Ivotal 
(miles 8). There is a short cut 
over the Kapoto Pass, suitable for 
horsemca and messengers. It 
joins the route from Aniira to 
Garmap for a short distance and 
then again branches off north- 
cast ward via Kambar Thok* 

An alternative route to Khuzd^r 
lies through the river-bed known 
as Jar;i Qbar. At Khuzdar the 
main route (No. 1) from east to 
west is crossed. 


For side and cross roads see this 
route. The Uhukako Pass is 
quite easy. 


S Pir Umar ... 13 121 Paths to 

I (1) Zidi via Siman river (14 miles)* 


(2) Gumbad for Hab river route 
(No. V). 


9 Wah^r ... 14 135 The halting place in Waher is on 

the Dad-i-Kai'im kdres. 

(1) Footpath to Tuk via Khani 
Pass. The path can be crossed by 
riding animals, bat with consi- 
der.ible difficulty. 

(2) Ndl via Harambho* Two mar- 
ches, hattiog at Harambho. 
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Ko. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 

15 

16 


Stage. 

Approxitnato 

distance. 


Inter- 
Stjcdi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

ItKMAKKS. 

Wrtrl, Bakhal-ta- 
Shahr via the 
Jauri river* 

15 

150 

Paths to: — 

(1) Tuk which is good. 

(2) A footpath through tiie Pab 
hills to Udnsur. 

(3) Koute (Xo. X) to Ujutho and 
Sind. 

(4‘^ A caravan route (Xo. XI.) to 
Kardchi via Ddi-Lak, Hhiiiigi 
Shdh Bilawal. 

f. 

(5) To Xal via cither Tiararabho or 
llaydrganji (vide lloute 1), 

DrAkalav 

13 

153 

Path to : — 

(1) Xal via Ucharo and Plassdrganji. 
This is a bad road. Halts arc 
generally made at Ucharo and 
I la zdrg an j i . Th e pass bo tween 
these two places is diflSciilt, 

(2) Bela via Orndch (Route 

VIIT). 

M4niir ... 

12 

175 

Path to Ornach. One stage, eavSy 
going. 

Mand crossing 

Lak. 

7 

182 

Footpaths to Pordli via Tibi river 
(c. 11 TOiles) and (2) to Oriiich via 
Dasht (c. 25 miles). 

Bdsun Kdni 

14 

196 

P'ootpath to Pordli via Thdtdri river. 

llinar Gad 

10 

206 


Kohdn Wat 

9 

215 

The stages beyond Kohdn Wdt are 
Wrdlapat aud B^la, which lie in 
the Las Bela State. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Length 215 miles ; 16 stages. 

A road from Kalat to Wad via Khuzdii^is under construction 
(1906). This is the principal route in Jhalawdn rnnning from 
north to south. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
owing to the dangers of the Bolan Pass and tfie importance of 
Sonmiani as a port, the route was much used by Afghan and Kalat 
traders. Pottinger and Christie traversed it in 1810, and Masson 
passed through it thrice between the years 1826 and 1840. The 
lower part between BiUa and Wad is known to the people of the 
lowlands as the Kohaii Wat or hill road, but to the Brahuis it 
is generally known as the Bardn Lak and Mand road. 

Owing to the growth of Karachi and Quetta and the con- 
struction of jthe railway through Kaohhi, it has now lost much 
of its former importance and is no longer used as a through route. 

Caravans now follow the northern portion to Quetta, traffic 
along the central part is usually diverted to Kachhi or Shikarpur, 
whilst the southern part is a feeder only for those localities of 
which Wifd, Niil and Onuich arc the centres. Trade finds ils 
way from here via Bela to Karachi. During the summer and 
.autumn, this’ fo’rms the best road to Khuzdar and Wad. 

Prorn Kalat to Dnikalav the road i>asse3 through valleys or 
across the easy passes which divide the valleys. With the 
exception of the Simdu of which tho banks are somewhat preci- 
jntous, rivers which are met with present no obstacle. 

Below Drakalav the difficulties of the route begin, the Barin 
Lak having to be crossed. 

Prom Kalat to Anjfra tho road traverses the country which is 
subject to the Kh4n of Kaliit. Tfitak, the next halting place, is the 
headquarter of the Kalandri'mi Chief. I’lie K hdu of Kalat bolds 
authority in B-Aghwana and Khuzddr. PJr Umar is subject to,the 
Khidrani Chief, and hence to Drakalav the Mengal country 
is traversed. DrdkAlav belongs partly to the Mcngals and partly 
to the Bizanjaus, and the latter hold the remainder of tho country 
through which the road passes up to the apox of the Bela plain. 

10 B 
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§ 

The water snpi)ly at all stages is plentiful. Supplies oE flour, 
of grain for horses and of gki are obtainable at Kalafc, Surab, 
Biigliwaiia, and K.huz(^nr at all times of year. There are water- 
mills at all these places. At Wad, supplies are uncertain, depend- 
ing, as they do, on. the rainfall. Supplies of firewood should be 
arranged for beforehand at all stages. At Tutak it is expensive 
as it has to bo brought from a distance, 

Fodder in the shape of chopped straw is procurable in plenty 
at the places where flour is procurable. At liodthijo it should bo 
arranged for from Kalat ; at Gaiulageii and An j fra from Suriib ; it 
is well to send straw from Khnzdar to Fir Umar ; at Wahor, Wad 
and Driikiilav small quantities only are obtainable locally. Coarse 
grass is to be obtained between Drakalav and 1161a. Fowls and 
sheep aro procurable every whore up to Drakalav except at Anjira 
and Fir Umar in the winter. 
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, ROUTE III. 

Kalat-Panjgur Route via Surab and Ziyalc. 


Ko. 


Stage. 


Approximate 

distance. 


inter-l 
medi- 
ate dis-l 
fauce. 


Total 


Siniib 


Gidar 


17 


44 


61 


Rjumarks. 


From Kalat to Biirab, .3 stages, 44 
miles (vide liouto II). 


(1) Gidar to NAl (Gidar- Dhor 
Route VI). 

(2) Gidar to Khdr.-in via Jhnr and 
Siiih-Thdk. This is tiie rt>ad 
usually fodowod by caravan trattic 
between IChamn and (.iidar. The 
stages are Jhur (8 miles) and then 
Siaii-Thiik in Kbatan, 

(3) Footpath from Gidar to Kh?*.rjiu 
via Bang-i-Xawislit Hajamo. 




5 Wajo 
0 2iynk ... 


12 73 

IG *89 


(4) Gidar (Toba) to M.anfcuiiK via 
Marap (vide Sora^wdn 
Mastiing-Panjgur Uoute). 

(5) Gidar to Anjira via Sarmanli. 
Fit for canids ; one march. 

(d) Gidar to Jiwa. Fib for <*.anicls; 
a halt can bo made at tho Mauli 
wells, if necessary. 


(1) To Gresna via TCoda. This is 

an iiTi]»orhin(- connecting link 
between Koutes 1 ;ind HI. 
Wa-tor is pleat it’id i'nmi wells at 
Koda and some s proeur- 

ablo. There is idouty of wood. 

(2) Zayak to Klniran viji Hoseima 
andGatruli. river (Route VII), 


— Fi'Om Zayak the best road runs viat.^o i 

an.l leads to DhuUIri (IG miles). 07 »ides), bnigen-Kalat 

(8 miles), Bavdp (i< miles), Baka-lvalAb (23 miles)— Kouto II 
in the Gazetteer of Makrdn^ 
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GENERAli DESCRIPTION. 

Length 89 miles ; 6 stages. 

C 

The road, which coauects at SdrAb with the main road from 
Kalat to Wad and Bela, is that usually followed by caravans taking 
goods to and from Panjgur. From the latter place lies the main 
route to Jalk, Dizak and Bampur. From Suriib to Wajo there are 
no difficulties en route* West of the latter place, the road crosses 
the Kalghali pass which can be negotiated without difficulty, and 
hence to Panjgur either the route via the llaghai and Gichk 
valleys or via the Rakhshan valley may be followed. The former is 
the preferable route owing to the larger and more frequent supidy 
of water. 

No flour or other eatables for natives are obtaiuj^ble between 
Suriib and Zayak. Fodder is procurable at Gidar. Fuel is 
obtainable at all places except Wajo. Gidar is under tlie Khan’s 
of Siirab ; supplies can be arranged for Wajo from the 
Muhammad Hasnia of Shahdadzai and Kalghali villages ; Zayak 
is in Kharin territory- 
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ROUTE IV. 

Pissi Bki, Route. 

Ciiravan Routo from Kalat to Kotra via Pandrdii, Zahri, 
and Pissi Bel. 



Approximate 

distance. 

Remarks. 

Stage. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ile dis- 
tance . 

Total. 

Kapofco 

17 

17 

On the way when past Zawa, path 3 
load to All Oashtand Kodenjo via 
Tok. 

2 raiidi’.'ln via 

Talaruk and 
Cliir Kiimb. 

1 

14 

i 

31 

* 

(1) To NichAva via Jurgi Rift. 
This is the best road from here to 
NkiliAra, lint all camels have to bo 
unloaded at the Jurgi rift. Hciico 
the road via Chashraai next mon- 
tioned is preferred, 

(2) All easy road from Kapoto to 
KichAra via Surkhen and Chasb- 
mai* 

(3) Footpath to Rod<5njo via Tok. 

(4) Kapolo to MAniatAwa via l8p<5- 
khi. From Kapoto to ManiatAwa 
there is an alternative road via 
Langdii. 

Taldruk is the pass between the 
Langdri and Khudi valleys. It 
is slippery for horses, but camel 
owners prefer it to the long way 
round by Jurgi or Ohashmai to 
Niohdra* The Chir Kuinl) road 
through the Malghawe river is 
quite easy. 

Paths from (1) Pandrdn to Kichdid. 
There are altei native roads to 
Nichdra, each being one march; 
these are [a) via Sbif-Shifaka and 
fiaghur Kash and (6) via Pandrdn 
Kash and the Bib;iuo pass. Roth 
are quite easy, but that by Baghur 
Kash is the shortest. 

(2) Pandrdn to Ga'/g via'Hamir 
and Abrez pass (vide Route 
11). Water at Hamiri uncertain. 
Rai’i water obtainable during 
rainy season only. No supplie.s 
procurable. 
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Approximate 

distance. 


No. 

Stage. 

Jfnter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

Remarks. 


3 


NorgAnia... 


15 


4G 


Norg:ima derives its importanee 
from being the headquarters of 
the KhAn’s representative QJa- 
nashiii) and at the mouth of the 
Roinda river. several routes 
branch from it. 


(1) PAshta Khan (Mishkbcl route). 


Tlic road forms a loop to the main 
road via Piasibel, It is shorter 
but is avoided by caravans on 
account of the deep pool kru^wn 
UvS Dreh situated south of Khazrtii. 
The pool soineti trios tills up but 
generally it is impavssablc. The 
stages aio Mislik (IHnilos) and 
Kandi (IS miles). From Kandi to 
Pinhta Khan is 13 miles. From 
Kandi there is «*phth to Pir Kal- 
andar and via the Ledav river to 
Kotra. (JMain route I), ricnty 
of fuel and water, but no fodder 
on this route. 


(^) To KhAri near GAjAn in Kaeh- 
hi via KuohakAni (the TAkAri 
road). This is a donkey road 
which Was formerly much used. 
It is now used,. chiefly by footmen 
and horsemen who wish to reach 
Kacldii quickly. In addition the 
watershed between Zahri and 
Run-i Sultcln three passes have to 
be crossed, the most diflicult of 
which is KuchakAni (the Dog’s 
SpriTig), MAdagthi is also very 
difficult. The stages are Snn-i- 
guUAn, SliAh-nA-khal, Narelak, 
MAdagen and KhAri, 
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Approximate 

distanee. 



This is a long march and, if neces- 
sary, a hull, can be majle at Gliat, 
the head.iaarters of the Zarrakzai 
Zaliri Chief, or at Balbal, the 
licadqna iters of the Musiuni 
headiriau. 


(1) A track runs from Ghat to 
Mishk to the south of the Bi.ili 
hill. Mishk has plenty of supplies. 


(2) rath from Ga7;in to Anjira 
(Route II), one march. 


(3) Gaj^an to Mishk, 


The two stages l>c tween Gazdn to 
Filshla Khan can be shortened by 
haltijjg at Monidn only. 


Path to Dew?wn vi.a the Bhahr awa 
river. This is difficult f(»r camels 
to traverse. For Dcwiini (Route 

II). 


(2) Path to Hdghwaiia (Mir-nd- 
Bhahr) via Bhamb;\hik (Route 
11), A halt may be ina<leat the 
Bajoi headman’s village if re- 
quired. 


(2) Zabri via MishkbrT. Beo 
remarks against No. 3 Xoig;ima. 


13 1 I0‘) 


At Nar or R.dliika, Main Route 
I is joined. For Kotra sec Route 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Length 109 miles \ 8 stages. 

Tho Pissibcl route is preferred to that via Kliuzddr and Mdla 
(Route I) by alt the people of northern Jhalawiin, viz., Kalat, 
Rodenjo, Dasht-i-Goran, Silrab, Gidar and Zahri, 

Upto tbe reign of Mir Nasir Khun IT, and in the early days of 
the reign of Mir Khndudad Khan, this route was much preferred 
by the Khans of Kalat, who by it were able to start later from 
Kachhi on their return journey to Kalut, or when going to 
Kachhi to avoid visiting Baghwana and Khuzdiir on account of 
their unhealthy water. Their predilection for this route was so great 
that the saminddrs of Khnzdar and Baghwana, as proved by the 
custom of the Kluizdar niabat, were compelled to supply all the 
sursdt at Piishta-Khan and Nar. 

Mir Mohrab Khsin, oven at the risk of fighting with tho Zarrnk- 
zai Chief at Badu Kushta followed the Pissibcl route. 

At present it is preferred by all nomads as it is the rliortesfc 
route to Kachhi. 

Water obtainable From wells at Kapoto, From springs at Pand 
ran, Norgiiina and Gaziin and from Pissi'bcl river at other places; 
fuel plentiful. There is a hanieCs shop at Pandriiu from whioli 
native rations in small cpiantitics can be obtained. Siipplk\s can 
be had by giving previous notice, through the Khan’s iidib at 
Kalut for Kapoto ; J/i yiashiyi of Zahri for Pandran, and Norgaina 
and the Zarrakzai Chief for Gazan ; the Miisiaui Chief for Chari 
to Nar, 
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ROUTE V. 

Hab River Route. 

Khozddr to Sind via Lak Phiiai and to Kardchi via Levy Tract 



Stage. 

Approximate 

distance. 

• 

No. 

Inter- 

moJlt* 

1 ate 
dlH- 
tanoo- 

Total. 

Eemarks. 

1 

j Sim4n river 

1 

10 

■ 

From Kotra in Kachhi to KhuzdAr 
(Route Ij. 




1 

From KalAt to TChnzdiir (Route 
11). Paths to (1) Zidi and (2) Wad 
or NAl via Waher. 

a 

Gumbad 

12 

22 

Path to Pir Umar (Route II). 

3 

Lassfe (DoniAr 
river). 

12 

31 



Tori-nA-Tar, 
Ijambar valley. 

17 

51 


4 

MAbri ... 

• .. 

13 

64 

(I) Route to Wad, which crosses 
the Ujatho and Churi passes, is 
luuoh used by Bind hanian moving 
between Tando Rahim Khan, Lak 
Philsi and Wad. Halting places 
are Lohendav and Ohiiri or Balli 
Pir. 




• 

(2) To SAruna via Lar Lak. If 
travelling by this route, a halt 
should bo made at Sori lying on 
the Gutauron at the south end of 
the Mahri valley. The stages 
from Sort to SArnna aro : — 

# 

1 

■ 

1 


(1) Tangav Pir. 

(2) QasimAji. 

(3) Akkapat. 

The halting places vary with the 
supply of water, which is found 
in j)Ool8 in tlio river beds. The 
LAr Lak consists of two mouiftaln 
passes, that to the south being 
rendered somewhat diflicult, on 
the north side hy sheet rock. 
There iff plenty of fuel and kdshmn 
grass, Viut no other supplies are 
available. 


41 B 
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Approxiinatc 

distance. 


No. Stage. 



Remarks. 


Total. 


6 I)abba Proah ... 9 73 

5 Baiinahi ... 20 93 

LakPhusiThdna 11 10-1 


On this march the Karr^nr Lak is 
crossed. 

Across the Katiiro Lak and passing 
Pir Khalil. 

A path from liak Phusi to JamMro 
hi Khidrcini country about 10 
miles. From Lak Phusi Th&na, 
which lies about four miles across 
the Zard Pass from the foot of 
the Lak PhAsi Pa^, the Kirthar 
Range may be crossed by the 
Phusi Pass into Sind. Lak Phusi 
Thdua lies in the Lev^v Tracts of 
the Las B(ila State and from here 
the road continues eight marches 
directly down the Hab river val- 
ley to Lobardni Lang where the 
river is crossed and Sind is enter- 
ed. Kotiro is the central place 
on this road whence toads lead 
westward over the Trepori Pass 
to Sflruna and thence to Wad and 
Bhah Bilflwal and eastward over 
the Mnsefari Pass and Ij.ik Garr^ 
to Bind. For particulars, see 
Gazetteer of has BSla, 


GENKliAL DESCIUrTION. 

Length 104 miles ; 7 stages from. Khnzdar. 

This route has now lost much of its importance, lu former 
dayi^ it was known by the inhabitants of Karachi as the Path^ni 
Wiit, i.e., Pnfehiin Road, and was one of the direct lines of commu- 
nication between Kandahar and Afghanistan, and the coast. At 
no time, however, does it appear to have rivalled the Kohdn Wdt 
or Porali River Route ( No. II ) froir. Bela. 
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After entering the Levy Tracts, the roads over the passes of the 
Kfrthar Range, known as Lak Phusi, Lak Rohcl and Lak Garre, 
meet the Hab River Route at right angles, and much of the 
traffic down the latter is diverted over the passes into Sind. In 
fact, these passes form the most accessible means of communi- 
cation from Quetta with tho southern part of the Jhalawan 
country, tho route from Dadu station on the North-Western 
Railway via Lak Garre to Silriina being that most commonly taken 
by caravans. The Ilab River Road with its connection — the Lar 
Lak road to Sonina — is one of the most unattractive routes in 
the whole of the Jhalawan country. Throughout, it lies through 
stony valleys or rough river beds. On the main route the Kar- 
ranr and Kataro passes have to be negotiated below Mabri. The 
former presents some difficulty to loaded camels. 

The places, where a sufficient watersupply exists, are generally 
pools in the torrent beds and the stages are, therefore, liable to 
change if floods or other ageui’/ies happen to have caused the pools 
to disappear. Fuel is sufficient except at Sirnan river, Qiimbad 
and Laifso j but, with the exception of this and of a little hdshum 
grass as fodder for horses, no supplies of any kind are to be 
obtained between Khuzdur and the Levy Tracts. Even here 
littlo but fuel and grass is procuraljle. In a rainless year even 
grass would be difficult to obtain. 

As far as Kotiro in tho Levy Tracts, tho main road lies through 
the Khidraul country. The road to Sariina from Mdhri lies in 
the Meugal country after the Lar Lak has been crossed. The 
inhabitants throughout depend almost entirely on the trade with 
Sind in x^ish ( dwari-palm ) for their livelihood. Hero and there 
a small crop of wheat or judri is raised to supplement the income 
thus obtained. At Mahri, which is the temporary residence of a 
Hindu shopkeeper in summer, there is more rain-crop cultjvation 
than in any other place, but even this does not exceed the area 
cultivable by one hundred and fifty pairs of plough-oxen. 
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CARAVAN ROUTE VI. 
Gidau DnoR-RouTitf. 
Gidar to Jau via Nal- 



- 

Approximate 

distance. 

Stage. 

Iji tor- 
modi- 
ate <iis- 
tance. 

Total. 


ShAhdddzai 


2 I Ohuttok, 


S I Teghab , 


Ndl 


5 I HaKdrganji 


6 1 JKhatcSchk 


Machi — -croHsing 16 307 

over the Paselak 
Pass, 



StirAb to Gidar or Chad, 18 miles 
(Route III). If coming from 
tiie northward, it is best to come 
from BnrAb to Chad lustcad of 
Gidar and thence to join the 
Gidar- Dh or HoutCift^ This obviates 
the necessity of crossing the 
Gidar- l>hor» 

Path to PAriko via Bhur Kotal, one 
march. 

On this march, the road crosses the 
Gidar-Dhor river sev^al times 
and winds its way through toma" 
risk jungle. 

4 

Between Ohuttok and Tdghdb, the 
liukh River Route (No. Xlil 
joins (he Gidar~nS|<>r Route. And 
tiie road to a cjertaliL length goes 
by (lie side of the without 

difficulty, Teghab on the 

main Kachhi-'Makrun'V Route 
(No. I). \ 


See Route I. 


Paths — (1) to Wad. (2) OrnAoh 
(See NAl-Bcla Route via OrnAch, 
No. VllI). 


(1) A difficult footpath to J^bri 
and (2) to Ornach (Route. 
VIll). 

(1) A difficult footpath to Omich> 
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No. 


Approximate 

distance. 


Btage. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

^ Kemarkb. 

a. 

8 

Korak(Pdldr) ... 

22 

129 

(1) Path to Nondrav, halting at 
Dol^ji. A footpath to Mashkae 
(el) via Churchuri; {h) via Bahar 
Kand, 





(2) A footpath to Orndch via Bdr 
or Gulilet, difficult for laden 
animals. 

9 

Kuto ... ... 

. » ' 

18 

n 

147 

(1) To Orniioh via Haftdr Bara 
and Diira-Band Passes ; difficult 
for laden animals. 


** 



(2) To Las la via Chagah river. 

10 

(Lashkar 
Khdn’s village). 

16 

103 

(1) To Las Bela via Jdu Lak. 

■m 





2) To Nondrav via Ser Pass. 




> 

(3) To Kohva via Ziarat or Masjid 
and Pdu known as Chigirdi Uouto. 


1 



(4) To Ilinglaj, halting at Tvurragi, 
JJlin'mi Kaur, Soha, JIaiho, Pojil, 
and Niini Hingliij, Very diffi- 
cult travelling. 





1 (6) Orndch via Ado and Ldkdtar. 


% 



(6) Panjgiir via the Sc5r and Barith 
passes Icading^io AwAran (Route 
X) and thence via DurAski 
river to X^anjgur, vide MaJl^rdn 
Qazetteer, Routes 1 and IX. 
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JHALAWAN. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION- 
Total length 16^ miles ; 16 stages from Gidar. 

This is tho usual road from Kalat to Nal or Kolwa and can be 
taken by large polities as it possesses unlimited supplies of fire- 
wood and water. Kdslium grass is plentiful along the river and a 
little chopped straw is to be got at Gidar and Chad, at the former 
place through the Khan of Kalat’s ndib and at the latter through 
the Gurgndri Chief- Floods might stop the road ; otherwise tho 
going for camels is good. At Sbahdadzai, the Shalidadzai section 
of the Muhammad Hasnis will find supplies on notice, the Bfzan- 
jau Chief at Chuttok and Sajdi Chief at Tcghab. The route beyond 
Nal to Jau is not of much importance for trade, and is mainly 
nsed by nomads. This jmrtion of the route is not very dilficnlt, 
but supplies are scarce with the exception of fuel and hill grass as 
there are no permanent settlements between Khatdchk and Korak 
(Pclar). Water is, however, procurable at all places ; and sup- 
plies in small quantities can be arranged for through the Bfzanjau 
Chief at Ha^iarganji and Khatechk, and at Korak through the 
Mfrwari headman of^^he place. A Hindu hania from Mashkae 
keeps a shop at Korak for the greater part of the year. At Kiito 
and Lashkar Khan’s villages small quantities of Tcarhi and chopped 
straw are obtainable through the ndih of the Bizanjau Chief, who 
resides at Lashkar Khan. Water at these two places is from 
wells, is brackish, and the supply is limited. Supply of water 
from Gidar-Dhor (called here N^f Kaur) and camel grazing 
plentiful at Kurragi, a Mfrwari village about nine miles south 
of Lashkar Khan’s village. 
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ROUTE VII. 

Ndl to Khdrdn via Beseima. 


1 


Approximate 

distance. 

He MARKS. 

1 

Btage. 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

Total. 

1 

Tt^glidb. 

8 

8 

T^gbib is situated on the Kachhi 
Makrin main route. 

2 

jBIocIa 

11 

fe 

22 

Across the easy Owauik pass. A 
road leads from Koda to J^bri 
via Korisk. 

3 

All Muhammad 
(in Beseima). 

15 

37 

A good road leads to Gldar via 
Zayak and tho Kalghalx pass. 
There is also a nmte south west 
to Panjgur via Hakhshdu. 

4 

Drug •«« ••• 

8 

: 1 

45 

Tracks lead from here to— » 

(1) Gidi^ via Jhur, and 





(2) Bhir^za and thence to 
Panjgur via the llakhshin 
valley. 

5 

Dill 

10 

55 

A route fit for laden animals runs 
to Gldar via Biabtdk river, The 
distance is about 24 miles. 

6 

Garruk 

17 

72 

At Pir SnltAn between Qarruk and 
DilU an alternative route from 
Khiirdn-Kaldt via the Bordp Pass 
joins this route. It Is sliorter 
than the route via Garnik. A 
path suitable for footmen but 
diflioult for animals leads from 
Garruk to Gidar via the llajdmo 
Pass. 

7 

Khirin-Kalit .. 

22 

94. 

Routes lead from KhArAn-KaL-it to 
Nns’^ki, DAlbandin, Padag, Pajjj- 
giir and Mashkel, vide Khdrdn 
Oateiieer, 
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JUALAWAN. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Length 94 miles; 7 stages. 

This is the main and most direct caravan route from Ndl to 
Kharari. It is easj^ for all transport animals. Water is pro- 
curable at all the halting places and fuel is obtainable from the 
jungles. There is camel grazing along the route, but anpplios 
must be carried, though a certain quantity of bh(im aid harhi 
would probably be obtaioable if arrangements were made through 
the Sajdi headman of Grcsha and the Chief of Khiiran. Ample 
supplies could be collected at the head quarters of the Kharau 
Chief at Khuriin-Kal;it. 



AT>rE-:^DIX lY. 


ROUTE vm. 

N'Al-Bcla Route via Oniaeli aiul Baran Lak. 



1 N :i i 1 o ( > a rrii Jv o r 1 S 


IS ; Patli to kaatt'ohiv iGi.'lar-.DIior 
I Koute Vry 


*2 (Pir) (olhrixi ... .1.7 : Houlo >roo(1 and fit for 

i.'iLrooU. 

On.doVt (1*^1’ 

jMuliainoiad I5 ^>0 i jl) I'afh to Wad vifi iJr.ikalav. 

villauou ■ '2 ojfirchojf. 


•1 Tarav nri'dir 

fyvi'V 

.Bds Hii Tj:r.v). 

5 Hal.iv 

0 koisaiJ-wat 


I (2) l-'oot»>at]is io : (.;t) .lau via 

I ;(J)) Fehir via K/ir. 

1.5 <;5 : (1) r.ar.ii to Wad. via M;lmir and 

D »’;l il a V ( ! ?r.»ii in 1 1 ). 

: (:i') t«..* t via Kbi'ro 

VA 8n : 


.17 ■ A ioinfite roan* to W.'id via {.!»' 

I Porail vivf'i: yd ns licro. 

20 120 I Hoad-qunrtcrs ot; l-.lLe ddni of T/a," 

I I.Vdi. 


GENklRAL DKBCRl PTION 

Tko total distance is aboot 3 20 uiiles ; 7 stashes. The route, 
w.hi(;ii lio'j op to Koh.? n-wat ip the lMv:ati|ap country, is <rhi<'jiy 
used by tnidurw o; Nal, lun.! is wX lor ladoa eamcls. .N'alivo mtiojis 
in snifill qnauritioR c^n bo obtained ni Xd] and. Ornarb from the 
]or*;\] sliops. \\oa1er js picntdul at all pl-ices except, at 

Giiuelo where' tbern is a small sprini::. Fuel from jangles, rfiiudl 
quriniities of Icarhi^ bhusff or liili ^rass <‘an l»e proeurri] jf pVtuious 
notice is given ; at l>.«t ibronnh the Biz mjaa CIjiei’ of Xal. 
Gabeto, Orniieh* Taravoia-d (.r ihrou'JMi the Ta»nl>i*ari-p,iz:M 2 ij;ni 
headman of Onuioh, and through the Idas Beli Sfaio at Sal.av' ami 
KohiinwiU. 
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JHALA. TiMxV. 
ROUTE IX. 
Sain Route. 


Khuzdar to Jlial v-a Karkli, Karu, Cbakn and Gaji Lak, 
otherwise known an Sain-na-Kand. 


Api»rox! mate 
dista!i‘je. 



RirMATlKS. 


Ki>viz l;vr bo ica'-.hed cither by 
the Ko.o.l;hi-Mak? 4 ti or by the 
Kiihb-Reia- Route (KoaiiOH I 
and U). 

(1) Zi'di l<> SlmJn rivor. theuce 
to i/'ik .V‘Tuj8v jnud Sind oc to 
Karachii via KbLdrani eouiitrv 
(Uouto V), 

(2) Zidi to Gd? River* T^ak llavbdb 
ami Bind (Bouto Xli^ 

p.V) ZvH to Wad Via Viv Umar. 
Fir i imar CI.I> miles) nod Wuher 
(14 miles fron\ihr Utnar) are 
the haltui^'' places on Lids 
route. 

(i) A good }>ath leads to Nar 
in tbo Mala Fass. 

(2) i^’rom M;V:.trbati to Fir Lcikha 
via Wolawal (Konio 1). 

(1) Karkb to Kinji in Bind via 
H.ijo Fwss. Liglitly loaded cam- 
els aioue can go by this route. 

(2) Diiriaro via Kesai and Bari. 
Thence to Bind. This is only a 
footf'ath. There is a small rosfc- 
honsc at Diiriaro. 

(1) To KharzAu via Dni^i, 

(2) To Ivharzdn via Wanima. 
'i’hese are alternative routes- 
(Bee Btnite I.) 
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Approximate 

distance. 

1 ItlfiMAUKS, 

1 

Ko. 

III 

i inter-- 
! medi- 
itt-te dl.s-j 
[ tance. | 

L'otaL 

5 

TJalcLor *"• 

11 

01 

Bakhor Hob near TiV^ri on the east 
sMc of the Gaji |jak. 

0 

Mfirl-TO Lak 

11 

72 

(1) A footpath to Ivamtam, about 
7 miles!. 

7 

■* 

'Ohorari'" 

M 

Kt 

(2) ih'r Lakin Lalirani, thence to 
P.arija aiul Shridihar. A difii- 
eriU road oros^ing the Marko 
Lak^ only iit for very lightly 
l.jadoNi cam els. 


GE NEIt AL DESGUrrTIOI^. 

Total bistanoh; 84 milks ; 7 rtaoks. 

This route, wbicli passes through areas which are in all cases 
subject to the Khun of Kalat up to Chain, is unich used by 
uouiads, passing to and from Sind, and by the tr:uiers to Karu 
and Cliaku. It is tin* oidy gofnl road ioi* reaching Karu aud 
ChnUu. The only diiliciiity along the road is Qaji Lak. 

Fuel is abundant tlirougbout, and water at all places except 
Maighati wiiere, however, it is easily obVainod by digging. 

All kinds of supplies, grain, flour, fodder, ghi^ shec]) and fowl 
arc [irocurable at: /.fdi, K.'irkh aiid (Jhaku on short uotico to the 
Khan’s niHj of Khuzdiir, who has representatives at FJdi and 
Kara. There are shops at all these places throughout the year. 

At Aliughati, Bakhor and Marko, hishimi grass is availahle. 
Fodder can be sent from Kara to the former place and from 
Ohaku to the latter two. 

At FjT Lakah Lahrani, water is scarce and can only be obtained 
for drinking purpo;ses on purchase from the I^akirs. 

Dhorari is in the Magassi area. 







JH A LAW AH. 


ROUTE X. 

Gipau to jEinn via K^)]>a a>;i> Korask, 


I Approximate j 
I disiiance- j 


iiiO'H- I . 


J-lKMAltKS. 


1 Kaliriiaii 

2 Waio 


3 Zaiyak .. 


Good road Bbalidrid^iai via Doei. 

Wajo is nt tho wafer bet- 

ween. Ka!gl:ali pass ami Zayak. 

■ ijrof.:uj-al>le l'r«'m sprut^s 

in th.;,; K;dg!ia].i torrent at the 
niouih of the pass. 

(1) Zayak to Kharan via Beseima, 
vMe rtoute VII. 

(2) Zaytik to Dhuleri or E^atlik via 
KAinarAn t»r Kambaraii }'ass. 
Kro!j\ Pathk or Dhnleri a road 
leads to llakhsh/iri ami thcnce 
to Pftnj^/ur and another road 
leads to Baghai over aij, easy pass 
CMlIe<i Tash, 

(il) Z>iy ak to Dhujdri or Pathk via 
Gwaul pass, but iit for 

camels. 

(4) Zayak to Dlu'ddri or Pathk 
via K'ishi pass. A path but Lit 
iur caioels. 

(5) A footpath to Rajid via Sajifl 
liiH. I'.MTcnt aiol Sajid Kliand. 

Ciuy 1 he -i Lokar, is crossed 

a u t o attja 

(1) Koda to Grosha and thence to 
Kill via Gwanik pass, vide 
lioutc VII. 

(2) Koda to Gresha via the 
Perozi pass. A footp;ith but 
traversable by lightly loaded 
ciimels. 

(3) Koda to DiiulerU or Pathk 
( ItHghai valley) via Khata Kand. 
A footpath. Camels «an only be 
got over it with difliculty. 

(4) Koda to Korask via the Nihing 
pass. Good for horses and not 

^very clidicult for lightly laden 
camels. 

(r*) Koda to Koriisk via Bhakkol 
river. A common earn van route 
and quite easy. 
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No. 


Approximate; 

dLsiarice, 


■ 

Total. 

JIemawkh. 

Jt 

5 

KorJ5sk ... 

16 


(!) KorAsk to Gri^.sha via Jauri 
pasa. Crossable t>y Inaiiiug camels 
witii consitlcrablc ditliciilty. 





(2) Korask to JHuilcri or Pathk 
via l'‘hiilcri river. The usual 
caravan ronU* to ranjgur and 

1 (iuite easy. 





(3) Korkk to Gredia via Sohr- 
Karudi pass. 

6 

^lebri ... y.. 

23 

82 

At Jebri the r«»fid meets the main 
K.achhi-M;ikr:in route (Xo, 1) 


GENERAL DESGUIP'nOK 

* *. Toal distanck 82 mileh ; C stacjk^!. 

1. This route from upper Jiialawan and Gidar to Zayak is 
xnucti used by caravans wkich iraport dales from raiij^^nu-. 

2. Water is procunible without any difliculty at all stages, 
except at Korask where it is obtainable in sTuall rjuanliiies ironi a 
few springs at the skirts the Duni hill about a mile from the 
centre of the valley. Koddev for horses is scarce. In years when 
rainfifll has been sudkdeut, fjarshouJo and kAahwn- grasses could be 
obtained ; and small quantities of bhusa and harhi at Kalgliali and 
Wajo by giving notice to the Mazarzai JVruhamrnad Masiii head- 
man of Zayak ; at Koda and Korask from the local Siiinalaris. 

.1 

Fuel from tamarisk jungles along beds of streams, except at 
Wajo where only wild bushes could be procured. 

Fowls, milk and other articles of food arc scarce. A few sheep 
are obtainable from the wandering shepherds who happen to come 
to get water from springs, ^ ^ 











^*34- J HAL AW AN. 

ROUTE XL 

VVad-Karachi Rnuto via Dei Lai and Shsih BiMwal. 


No. 

StaK©. 

Approximate 

disiaoce. 

4! 


Inter- 
medi- 
ate diB 
tance. 

. Total. 

Remarks. 

1 

Wad to Tioir ... 

10 

10 

AVad may bo reached from KhuwWr 
(Konte 111 . 

2 

llhalli-Pir 

7 

17 

A vhx (.h«i U^as8 to Loh^ndav 

and Ujatho. I’hia path then 

r? T. r. Kbidrdai route at 

Ljath.. It IS much nse<J l>v Sind 
/■an, as Irom Taado Uatn'm' Khan 
who travel via Lak Phi'isi. 

3 

Kotori 

10 

27 

•. . ■ 

4 I 

Plr-Bauj 

5 

32 

A footpath to Loluhidav via Abdari. 

5 

Pat 

11 

43 

Tia §ohru 





(2) Rtaa via Ar<^'nji. 

• • 

6 

Liiigaro 

y 

52 


7 

Pundu-Fash 

5 

57 


8 

Kalghali Eivor. 

c 

63 

Pathij 





(0 To Sfiruna via Akkapat. 

(2) To Mahri via Lar Lak. 

y 

Mu<<ri 

7 

70 

Path to Sind via Musefri 

10 

Bliungi 

15 

85 

l ath to Sarhua via Akkap it, 

11 

Pir MubA'-ak ... 

9 

94 


12 

Samotri River , 

17 

111 

CPilting place is known as Shatrakh 
Nak. 

13 

Shah Biiawal .. 

16 

127 


14 

Wira Ilab 

* 

1 • 

16 

^143 

From Sh/ih BilAwa] the Levy 
Tracty of Las Hfila are entered. 

It isUree marches from WAra 
Hab to Karachi. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

GESrERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Total dihtanoe 14:8 miles ; 16 stages. 

Like tht^ Klinztlur-Kar/irlii route fcliis road passes tliroiigh the 
most diflicalt part of tlie Jhalawiin country. It is used by traders 
from Kariichi iis it avoids the heavy trade im})Osts in Bela. It 
is also rnucli used by Mihigal tribesmen moving between Sind and 
the Pah hills, who are pniu ipady engaged in the pish (dwarf- 
palm) trade. Tiiey cross from Sariina over the Musefri Lak and 
Katrach to Tando iliihini Khan. It is the main artery of com- 
munication between Wad and Sai uaa and a trade route of soma 
cousidoration joins it to the Khuzdar- Karachi road. 

Although Uie names given in the list of stages are those ordi- 
narily uae<i, it frequently liappeus that the supply of water fails, in 
which case longer marclies have to be made to another source of 
supply. Horses can travel by the road and so can riding and 
loading camels, but considerable difllonlties are to be met with. 
Kdshum and gorkah grasses can bo obtained between W ad and 
Bhnn^i; south of the latter place there is plenty of fodder. Fuel is 
everywhere to be found, but there are no other supidies. 

Between Wad and Thar, the Sarknro pass has to be negotiated 
and the Pillirki pass between Thar and Blialli Pir, 

BetAvcou Bhalli PiT and Kotori there are the Passe Lak which 
lies west of the ('Iiuri pass and the Gwar Khalak. The next 
obstacle is the Dei Lai: which is crossed before reaching Dangaro. 
From Bhungi, which is situated at tlxe northern end of the Saruna 
valley, the country opens out and few or no obstacles to camel 
traffic are to be met with. 
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ROUTE XIL 

Lak Harbab Routxs; 

Zf«ii to^Lak Harbab and Sind. 


No. 

• 

Stage. 

Approx 

di^-tan 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate dis- 
tance. 

:imate 
ce on 

ip. 

Total. 

i 

Hkmai^s. 

1 

Ztdi to Bsinharl. 

12 

12 

Zidi may he reached from Khuzdiir 
(Route I). 

2 

Oh/niaro 

8 

30 


2 

G;ij 

15 

35 


i 

Kirthar 

8 

43 

Summit of the pass. 

5 

Sind Police 

Thdna. 

10 

53 


e 

ShAh Godra, Sind 

15 

1 

69 

Nearest railway st^ion to Shstli 
Godra Is LArkdlAi. 


This road is little iisod ox(*epb by Siisoli’ nomads, throaghout 
whose country it runs. The Khan of KaLU has a good deal of 
land ill the Kuhichi river, his represiuitativo being the Ja-nashfn 
of Zidi. Unshod horses and lij^tly loaded hill camels can 
traverse tlie road with ditHculty. The road follows the course 
of the Kulachi river up to Chanaro and would be dangerous in 
case of floods as it frequently crosses the bed of the stream. 
From Chanaro, hills are crossed until the Gaj river is reached, 
the two branches of which unite at the halting place known as 
Gaj* From Gaj to the top of the pass, the road is steep and is 
bad neai^ up to Shah Godra which lies in the Sind plainsv 
Fuel and water are ^abundant everywhere and plenty of hill' 
grass is obtainable ; also a little chopped straw -and stalks at i 

halting places in the river bed. 
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ROUTE XIII. 

Lckb River R»utk. 



Approximate 
distance on 
map. 
intter 
rnedi • 

[ate dis-j 
tance« 



Ubmabks. 


Tulak to PAriko] 
(Karcz). 


10 


10 


Tutak lies on the KalAt-Bcla Koute 
(No. H). 


(1) To Jiwa and thence to Uidar. 
This is an easy route for laden 
animals but little fre^juented 
for parpo.ses of trade. 


2 Gklar-Dhorr 

3 Grdsha ... 


24 

8 


(2) To Nal crossing over the Hiish- 
tir lulls. This is some what 
ditTicuk for laden camels and is 
1180(1 as a footpath. 

(3) To S<1kran and Kerozabad via 
JadgjiiJ. A footpath. 

(4) To Shahdadzai (Gidar valley)* 
There are two pasBes to lie 
crossed, the first into the Si.'iro 
river which is somewhat steep 
and the other Shur which is 
sleep on the west side. Both 
are (juite lit for lightly laden 
camels. 


n24 


(1) Gidar via Bbahdddzai (see 
Gidar-Dhor Route VI). 


33 


Grdsha is on the main Kachhi- 
Makriin route. For particulars 
seo Route 1. 


This route, which lies in the Bfzaiijau' country from Pariko to 
Oidar-Dhorj is a good deal used by caravans from Mashkae and 
Kh&rdn on their way to B%h\vana for purchase of wheat. The 
road presents practically no difficulties. There is plenty of water 
dnd fuel at all stages and -supplies for a small party at Piriko \ 
no Supplies at Gidar*Dlior. 

43 





APPENDIX V. 

Translation of the Arbitrators’ Award dated the 
28th of March. 1903, in the Saruna Boundary 
Dispute between the Chhuttas and Mengals- 

We, SirdSr Zehri Khan, Miisiani, and Mir AkIhi Khan, Shah- 
tvani, arbitrators, accepted bj the parties in the above case, visited 
the lands under dispute, on the 27th of March 1903. After 
seeing the lauds lying between the Bhootaiii graveyard and Kocbo 
we found that the Ilandar laud situated some two xniles le the 
norili*’ of the Saruna thana is very little cultivated and whet 
“ Latbandi ” there is has been done by the Mcngals and other 
Brahuis as cultivators of the Mcngals. ^ 

We, the arbitrators, also inspected the Kocbo lands situated 
some four miles to the ea.st® of the Sardna thana and found tbiat; 
its < Latbandi ” has been mostly done by the Mcngals and only a 
little by the Chhuttas and other tribes. ■ v 

We also examined the land called Ahmad situated at a distal^ee 
of li miles to the South-East ® of the Sanina I'hdna-" Xta 

^ . • .. . y. ■ 

“ Latbandi ” has been done like that of the Kocbo laud. V 

As regards the extent of the cultivation of these lands, Bandar 
is the least cultivated, Ahmad more than Rainlar and^K 
most of all. ■ 

After making full enquiry, we, the arbitratorg, ave of opinion 
that the Kocbo land which has the best cultivation should be 
given to the wliile the remaining lands called RaVidar and 

Ahmad shouM he considered the property of the Mcngals. 

As regards the boundary between these lands, we decide that 
the hills called Hai-Ka-Dat, which .separate the Bandar and 
Ahmad lands from the Kocbo lands, .should be hxed, as the 
boundary, because in the former are found M(ui gal graveyards abidl 
Mcngal encampments. * 

^ Bhotild be North-Kast, 

® »Shoij3d be Soufn-West, 

« Should be Soutli-West, . 
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: the arbitrators, aro also of opinion that the Chlmttas 

shotilJ now distribute the Kocho lands among themselves on the 
basis ol their respective shares in the., Uandar and Ahmad lands 
(now to be relinquished) and ou which they used to take hatdi, 
so that no Ohhutta will be deprived of his rights. 

Similarly, tho Mcngals should distribute the Kandar and Ahmad 
lands among themselves in lieu ou the basis of tl»e shares they 
hold in- Kocho and ou which they received butm, so that they too 
• will suffer no loss (by the present exchange of lands). 

? The Mcngals should give haUU at onc-foarth of the produce 
' to the dhhuttas for the Kocho “ Latbandi” done by theni.t and 
, similarly the Chhutlas shouldgive to the Mcuguls atone fourth 

their “ Latbandi ” in the Ahmad and Ilaiidar lands. 

This decision is Iherefore submitted for appr* al. 

(Sealed) S. Zlchri Khun, i-ltisiani. 

(„ ) iMi'v lih'co. Shabwaui. 


If he lands lying to the south of the Hai-Ka-Dat hills 

sh^l be the property of the Chlmttas, while those lying to the north 
bfidtO hUla shall Ijelong to the Mengals and both parties shall have 
to ^iyo one-fourth hal^U for their respective Latbandi ” to 

each other. 

(Sealed) Zehri Kinin, Miisiaui. 

(„) Mxr Azini Khan, Shahwani, 

(Question put to tho Plaintiffs (Chhuttas). 


Do you accept the arbitrators’ award which you have heard 
read over to you ? 


■ ^ This means that though Kocho is now the property of the OHhuttas, 

and Kmdar and Ahmad arc the property of the Meng.-xls, the two tribes 
will continue- to cultivate the 6a«ds they have respectively constructed 
wheresoever situated. But Mei.gals cultivating in Kocho will pay 
to the Chhuttas and the latter cultivating in liandar and Ahmad will 

'V (3d.) II. L. Showebs. 
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Answer. 

Yes. We have heard the decision and we accept it. 

(Sealed) S. Bdd Muhammad. 

( „ ) S. Saleh Muhammad. 

( ,, ) Wadcra Naiisherwan. 

( „ ) Nabi Baksh. 

(Signed) Jam Nauda. 

(Scaled) PIr Bakhsh. 


Question put to the Defendanfcf} (M6ngals) 


Do you accept the arbitrators’ award which you have heard 
read over to you ? 


Answer, 

.c- 

Yes. Wo have heard the award and we accept it. 


(Signed) S. Shakar Khan, Mengal. 

(Sealed) Mir Wall Muhammad, Mongol. 

( „ ) Mir Hasan Khan. 

( „ ) Mir Alam Kh^n, Thdnadar of Sartina. 

(Signed) Shaft Muhammad Shahi25ai, Mengal. 
(SGulcd) Muhammad, son of KHTmSj'Miraji. 

( „ ) Rasill Baksh, son of Jhanda, Mirdji. 

(^Thumb imprefsion) Ibrahim, son of Jan Muhammad, Ghuhirndni. 
( „ ) Ghamshad, son of Pir Muhammad, Miraji 

( „ ) Panian, son of Ghamshad, Mfraji. 

( „ ') Azim Muharfemad, son of* Kamdl Khan, 

Miraji. 


Verified. 

(Sd.) K. B, Kazi Jaldl-Ud-Din Khan, CJ.E., 

' Political Adviser to His Highness the Khdn of Kaldi* 
(Sd.) K. B. Ahmad Ydr Khdn, 

Wazir of Las Bdla* 


Ij. Showers, Major, 
Political Agent, 
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